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If  I  haye  any  regret  for  the  flhortcomings  of  the  following 
analysis  of  the  existing  remains  of  our  ancient  literature,  and 
the  eyidences  of  the  literary  attainments  and  cultivated  tastes 
of  our  far  removed  ancestors,  of  the  Milesian  and  other  races, 
I  must  sincerely  declare  that  my  regret  arises  much  more  from 
the  consciousness  of  my  incapacity  to  do  merited  justice  to  my 
subject,  than  from  any  concern  for  what  my  own  reputation 
must  suffer,  in  coming  before  the  world  in  so  prominent  a 
character,  and  with  such  very  incommensurate  qualifications. 
When  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  was  established, 
and  its  staff  of  Professors  from  day  to  day  announced  in  the 
public  papers,  I  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  who  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Irish  History  should  be  (if  there  should  be  one),  well 
knowing  that  the  only  man  living  who  could  fill  that  im- 
portant ofiice  with  becoming  efficiency  as  a  scholar  was  already 
engaged  in  one  of  the  Queen*s  Colleges.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, I  can  honestly  declare  that  it  never  entered  into  my 
mind  that  /  should  or  ought  to  be  called  to  fill  this  important 
situation,  simply  because  the  course  of  my  studies  in  Irish 
History  and  Antiquities  had  always  been  of  a  silent  kind ; — ^I 
was  engaged,  if  I  may  so  speak,  only  in  imderground  work, 
and  the  labours  in  which  I  had  spent  my  life  were  such  that 
their  results  were  never  intended  to  be  brought  separately 
before  the  public  on  my  own  individual  responsibility,  No 
person  knows  my  bitterly  felt  deficiences  better  tjian  myself. 
Having  been  self-taught  in  all  the  little  I  know  of  general 
letters,  and  reared  to  mature  years  among  an  ^educated 
people  ^though  a  people  both  intelligent,  and  fond  of  learning 
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when  opportunity  pennits  them  to  apply  themselves  to  it),  I  . 
always  felt  the  want  of  early  mental  training   and  of  early  ^ 
admission  to  those  great  fountains  of  knowledge  which  can  be 
approached  only  through  the  medium  of  languages  which/ 
though  once  generally  cultivated  in  my  native  province,  had, 
under  sinister  influences,  ceased  ta  exist  in  the  remote  part  of 
the  country  from  which  I  come,  not  very  long  before  I  was 

:  ^  bom.  And  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  an  honour  which,  for  these  reasons,  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  seek.  To  say  so  much  I  feel  due,  not 
only  to  myself,  but  to  the  exahed  and  learned  personages  who, 
without  any  solicitation  whatever  on  my  part,  overlooked  my 
many  deficiencies  so  far  as  to  appoint  me  to  the  newly  created 
Chair  of  Irish  History  and  Archaeology  in  this  National  Uni- 
versity. 

The  definite  idea  of  such  a  Professorship  is  due  to  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  to  whom  the  first  organization  of  the  Uni-^^ 
versity  was  committed.     It  was  that  idea  which  suggested  the^ 
necessity  for  this  first  course  of  Lectures,  "  On  the  MS,  Materials 
of  Ancient  Irish  History",  as  well  as  for  that  which  inmiediately 
followed  it,  and  in  which  I  am  still  engaged,  **  On  the  Social/ 
Customs,  Manners,  and  Life  of  the  People  of  Ancient  Erinn";! 
—two  preliminary  or  introductory  courses,  namely,  on  the  two 
subjects  to  which  this  professorship  is  dedicated:  on  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  our  History,  and  the  existing  monuments  of  our 

^  Archaeology.  For,  without  meaning  the  smallest  disparage- 
ment to  previous  labourers  in  these  fields,  I  found,  on  exa- 
mining their  works,  that,  although  much  had  been  done  in 
particular  directions,  and  by  successive  writers,  who  more  or 
less  followed  and  improved  upon,  or  corrected,  each  other, 
still  the  great  sources  of  genuine  historical  and  antiquarian 
knowledge  lay  buried  in  those  vast  but  yet  almost  entirely 
imexplored  compilations,  which  to  my  predecessors  were  inac- 
cessibly sealed  up  in  the  keeping  of  the  ancient  Gaedhelic,  the 
venerable  language  of  our  country.  To  point  out  the  only  way 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  then,  and  if  possible,  by  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  great  mass  of  documents  which  still  remains  to 
us  in  the  ancient  tongue,  to  open  the  way, — as  fur  as  lay  in  my 
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power, — -to  the  necessary  examination  of  these  precious  records 
and  materials,  was  the  scope  and  aim  of  my  first  course  of 
Lecturea  ;  those  now  collected  in  the  present  volume.     That 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  placing  this  interesting  subject  before 
Ihe  reader  in  as  clear  and  attractive  a  form  as  it  deserves,  is 
but  too  painfully  apparent  to  myself;  but  if  I  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  necessity 
of  making  an  independent  examination  of  it  for  himself,  I 
shall  have  att^ed  one  of  the  dearest  objects  of  my  life,  and  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  not  struggled  wholly  without  success  in        ( 
endeavouring  to  domy^duty  to^my  country  so  far  as  it  lies  in  '^  ^  ^ 
my  power  to  do  at  all.     As  to  the  work  itself,  its  literary 
defects  apart,  I  may  claim  for  it  at  least  the  poor  merit  of  being 
the  first  effort  ever  made  to  bring  within  the  view  of  the 
student  of  Irish  History  and  Archaeology  an  honest,  if  not  a 
complete,  analysis  of  all  the  materials  of  that  yet  unwritten 
stoxy  which  lies  accessible,  indeed,  in  our  native  language,  but 
the  great  body  of  which,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  all  the  true  .     /,' 
History  of  Ireland,  remains  to  this  day  \mexamined  and  un-  /  ^ ) 
known  to  the  world.  ' 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  of  this  poor  dependent  -*;>  <( 
country,  no  work  of  this  kind  could  well  be  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  the  time  and  at  the  risk  of  a  private  individual. 
This  difficulty,  however,  so  far  as  concerns  remuneration  for 
labour,  and  expense  of  publication  of  its  result,  has  been 
happily  obviated  in  a  way  that  even  a  few  years  ago  could 
hardly  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  most  hopeful  among 
us.  It  reflects,  surely,  no  small  credit  on  the  infant  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland,  and  conveys  no  light  assurance  of  the 
national  feeling  which  animated  its  founders  from  the  begin- 
ning, not  only  that  it  was  the  first  public  establishment  in  the 
country  spontaneously  to  erect  a  Chair  of  Irish  History  and 
Archaeology,  but  that  it  has  provided  with  unhesitating  libe- 
rality for  the  heavy  expense  of  placing  this  volume — the  first 
fruits  of  that  Chair,  and  the  first  publication  \mdertaken  under 
such  auspices — before  the  public. 

Little  indeed  did  it  occur  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
timid  appearance  in  that  chair,  that  the  efforts  of  my  feeble 
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pen  would  pass  beyond  the  walls  within  wliich  these  Lectures 
were  delivered.  There  was,  however,  among  my  varying 
audience  one  constant  attendant,  whose  presence  was  both  em- 
barrassing and  encouraging  to  me, — whose  polite  expressions 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  Lecture  I  scarcely  dared  to  receive  as 
those  of  approbation, — but  whose  kindly  sympathy  practically 
exhibited  itself,  not  in  mere  words  alone,  but  in  the  active 
encouragement  he  never  ceased  to  afford  me  as  I  went  along; 
often,  for  example,  reminding  me  that  I  was  not  to  be  imeasy 
at  the  apparent  shortness  of  a  course  of  Lectures,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  required  so  much  of  labour  in  a  new  field ;  and 
assuring  me  that  in  his  eyes,  and  in.the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
committed  the  University  to  his  charge,  quantity  was  of  far 
less  importance  than  accuracy  in  careful  examination  of  the 
wide  range  of  subjects  which  it  was  my  object  to  digest  and 
arrange.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  however,  this  great 
scholar  and  pious  priest  (for  to  whom  can  I  allude  but  to  our 
late  illustrious  Eector,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Newman), — whose  warmly  [ 
felt  and  oh  expressed. sympathy  with  Erinn,  her  wrongs  and 
her  hopes,  as  well  as  her  historjr,  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  an  op- . 
portunity  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge, — astonished  me  by  i 
announcing  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  University,  that  my  poor 
Lectures  were  deemed  worthy  to  be  published  at  its  expense. 
Nor  can  I  ever  forget  the  warmth  with  which  Dr.  Newman 
congratulated  me  on  this  termination  of  my  first  course,  any 
more  than  the  thoughtfulness  of  a  dear  friend  with  which  he 
encouraged  and  advised  me,  during  the  progress  of  what  was  to 
me  so  difficult  a  task,  that,  left  to  myself,  I  believe  I  should  \  ^^ 
soon  have  surrendered  it  in  despair.  I 

With  respect  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  following  pages,  a 
glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Chapters  formed  by 
these  Lectures  (see  page  xiii),  will  best  explain  the  plan 
followed  in  this  attempt  to  analyse  the  contents  of  the  whole 
body  of  MSS.  in  the  Gaedhelic  language,  the  investigation  of 
which  must  form  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  accurate 
study  of  the  History  of  the  country.  I  need  not  recapitulate 
here ;  nor  need  I  again  refer  to  the  importance  of  every  separate 
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section  into  which  such  an  analysis  divides  itself.    It  will  be 

found,  howeTcr,  that  of  all  the  writers  who  have  published 

books  on  the  subject,  up  to  the  time  of  delivering  these  Lectures, 

— books,  some  of  them  large  and  elaborate, — not  one  ever  wrote 

who  had  previouslj  acquired  the  necessary  qualifications,  or 

even  applied  himself  at  all  to  the  necessary  study,  without 

which,  as  I  think  I  have  established  beyond  a  doubt,  the 

History  of  Ireland  could  not  possibly  have  been  written.    AH 

were  ignorant,  almost  totally  ignorant,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 

records  and  remains  of  which  I  have  here,  for  the  first  time, 

endeavoured  to  present  a  comprehensive  and  in  some  sort  a 

connected  account.     And  even  though  this  volume  will  not,  I 

know,  be  found  as  satisfactory  to  the  student  as  it  might  be 

made  in  other  hands;  yet  such,  nevertheless,  appears  to  me  to 

be  the  want  of  some  guide  to  so  vast  a  mass  of  materials  as  that 

which  still  lies  buried  in  our  Irish  MS.  Libraries,  that  I  trust  it 

will  be  found  in  this  respect  at  least  to  fulfil  the  intention  of 

the  University  Authorities  when  they  determined  to  undertake 

the  publication. 

This  first  volume,  this  first  course  of  Lectures,  has  been  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  an  account  of  the  available  materials  actu- 
ally existing  in  MS.  for  the  preparation  of  a  General  History 
of  Erinn.  The  succeeding  course,  already  alluded  to,  will 
necessarily  be  considerably  greater  in  extent ;  and  if  I  am 
enabled  to  realize  the  hope  of  placing  that  course  also  before 
the  public  in  a  fnture  volume  (or  rather  volumes,  for  it  will 
demand,  I  fear,  at  least  two  such  as  ttiis),  it  will  be  found  to  be 
the  complement  of  the  present.  It  embraces  the  detailed  ex- 
amination of: — 1^  the  system  of  Legislation,  and  Government, 
in  ancient  Erinn;  2^  the  system  of  ranks  and  classes  in 
Society ;  3^  the  Religious  system  (if  that  of  Druidism  can  be  \ 
BO  called) ;  4^  the  Education  of  the  people,  with  some  account  ^ 
of  their  Learning  in  ancient  times ;  5*^  the  Military  system, 
including  the  system  of  Military  Education,  and  some  accoimt 
of  the  Gaedhelic  Chivalry,  or  Orders  of  Chwipions ;  6**  the  ^ 
nature,  use,  and  manufacture  of  Arms  used  in  ancient  times ; 
7^  the  Buildings  of  ancient  times,  both  public,  military,  and 
domestici  and  the  Furniture  of  the  latter ;  8^  the  materials 
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and  forms  of  Dress,  as  well  as  its  manufacture  and  ornamenta- 
tion ;  9°  the  Ornaments  (including  those  of  gold  and  other 
metals)  used  by  all  classes,  and  their  manufacture ;  10**  the 
Musical  Instruments  of  the  Gaedhelic  people,  with  some  account 
of  their  cultivation  of  Music  itself;  11**  the  Agriculture  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  implements  of  all  sorts  employed  in  it ; 
12**  the  Commerce  of  the  ancient  Gaedhil,  including  some 
account  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  very  early  times,  as 
well  as  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  intercourse  of  the  people ' 
with  traders  of  other  nations ;  and  13°  their  Funeral  Rites,  and 
places  of  Sepulture.  Of  these  great  divisions  of  my  present 
general  course,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  but  the  last  three 
have  been  completed,  and  that  the  Lectures  forming  these  are 
now  nearly  ready  for  the  press, — should  the  public  reception  of 
this  first  volume  be  so  indulgent  as  to  permit  me  to  hope  that 
the  remainder  may  be  allowed  to  appear  in  turn. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  prefatory  remarks  without  bespeak- 
ing the  attention  of  my  readers  to  two  important  features  in  the 
present  volume  which  I  trust  will  be  foimd  to  possess  no  little 
value.  I  allude  to  the  very  extensive  Appendix  ;  and  to  the 
interesting  series  of  Fac-Similes,  which  will  be  foimd  at  the 
end. 

In  the  Appendix  I  have  not  only  given  in  full  the  original 
text  of  every  one  of  the  very  numerous  quotations  from  the 
ancient  Gaedhelic  MSS.  referred  to  and  translated  in  the  text, — 
(extracts  which  will,  I  hope,  be  found  useful  and  convenient  to 
the  student  at  a  distance  from  our  libraries,  both  as  authorities 
and  as  examples  also  of  the  language,  the  records  quoted  being 
compositions  of  almost  every  age  during  many  centuriesback), — 
but  also  many  original  pieces  of  great  importance,  not  hitherto 
published,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  edit  fully  with  trans- 
lation and  notes/**^  Besides  these,  I  have  there  collected  also  se- 
veral separate  notes  and  memoranda  upon  various  subjects,  which 

(a)  The  end  of  the  Appendix  (p.  644,— App.  No.  CLVII.),  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  insert  a  statement  respecting  the  Irish  MSS.  at  St.  Isidore's,  in 
Home,  drawn  up,  since  these  Lectures  were  delivered,  for  the  Senate  of  the 
University.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  some  interesting  matter  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  this  volume. 
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could  not  properly  have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
Lectures  themselves.  The  preparation  of  this  Appendix  has 
cost  me,  I  may  almost  say,  as  much  labour  as  that  of  the  entire 
text ;  and  it  has  been  a  chief  cause  of  the  great  delay  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of  the  book. 

In  the  series  of  Fac-Similes  (the  addition  of  which  was 
adopted  on  the  suggestion  of  my  learned  colleague  and  friend, 
I>r.  W.  K^  O'Sullivan),  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  publication  of  a  general  work  on  our 
early  MSS.  to  lay  before  the  learned  in  other  countries  a  com- 
plete set  of  examples  of  the  handwriting  of  the  best  Gaedhelic 
scribes,  from  the  very  earliest  period  down  to  the  century 
before  the  last.  For  this  purpose  I  have  for  the  most  part 
selected  my  examples  from  those  passages  which  have  been 
quoted  in  the  text,  and  of  which  the  original  Gaedhelic  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  in  order  that  scholars  may  be  able  to 
compare  the  contracted  writing  with  the  full  sentences  as  I  have 
expanded  them.  But  I  have  also  inserted  several  examples 
(as  in  the  instances  of  the  earliest  Latin  ecclesiastical  MSS., 
one  of  which  is,  I  believe,  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  and 
three  of  which  are  attributed  to  the  very  hand  of  St.  Colum 
Cillf),  from  writings  which  are  mentioned  indeed,  but  which 
there  was  no  occasion  to  quote  in  the  course  of  the  Lectures. 
These  fac-similes  have  been  executed  with  admirable  correct- 
ness in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Forster,  lithographers,  of 
this  city.  I  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  Continental 
scholars  as  perfect  representations  of  the  handwriting  of  various 
ages ;  and  I  hope  they  may  be  found  of  some  practical  use,  not 
only  in  the  identification  of  Gaedhelic  MSS.  yet  hidden  in 
foreign  libraries,  but  also  in  the  determination  of  the  ages  of  the 
MSS.  with  which  they  may  be  compared.  They  will  be  found 
to  be  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

I  have  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
from  the  first  annoimcement  of  this  book  to  its  publication,  as 
well  as  for  the  many  errors,  of  print  and  others,  which  will  be 
detected  in  it,  but  most  of  which  will  be  found  corrected  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.    Those,  however,  who  are  aware  of  the 
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crashing  succession  of  domestic  afflictions  and  of  bodily  infir- 
mities with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  visit  me  during 
the  last  three  years,  will,  I  am  sure,  look  with  indulgent  eyes 
on  these  defects,  as  well  as  on  those  concerning  which  I  have 
already  confessed  and  asked  pardon  beforehand. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  acknowledge  the  deep  obliga- 
tions under  which  I  am  placed  by  the  kindness  of  many  emi- 
ment  literary  friends  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  Among 
these  I  cannot  but  warmly  thank,  in  particular,  the  learned 
Secretary  of  the  Brehon  Law  Commission,  the  Very  Rev. 
Charles  Graves,  F.T.C.D.,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  for 
much  of  kind  consideration  and  many  valuable  suggestions ; 
the  Rev.  James  H.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  to  whom,  with  my  last  named  friend,  the 
revival  of  Irish  literature  owes  so  much,  and  whose  countenance 
and  cordial  assistance  to  me  have  been  for  so  many  years  of 
inestimable  value  ;  my  dear  friends,  John  Edward  Pigot, 
M.R.I.A.,  and  Dr.  Robert  D.  Lyons,  M.R.I  A.,  from  whom  I 
received  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  plan  and  original  pre- 
paration of  these  Lectures ;  and  to  the  former  of  whom  I  owe, 
in  addition,  the  untiring  devotion  of  the  vast  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  involved  in  the  task  his  friendship  undertook  for 
me  of  correcting  the  text,  and  preparing  for,  and  passing 
through  the  press,  the  whole  of  this  volume ;  and  my  able  and 
truly  learned  friend,  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  who  prepared  foi 
me  the  references  to  the  MSS.  quoted  by  Zeuss  (pp.  27,  28  of 
this  volume),  the  only  new  passage,  I  believe,  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  text  of  the  following  Lectures  since  theif 
delivery. 

Eugene  O'Cubbt. 

Pablio,  DtioemUr  16, 1860. 
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(MM.)    "  Book  QtAcailT\  [E.  3.  5. ;  T.C.D.].  (drca  ad.  1450.) 

(NN.)    "Book  of  Fermoy".  (a.d.  1463.) 

(00.)     MS.  in  Roy.  Ir.  Acad.  [48.  6.]  (a.d.  1467.) 

(PP.)    Entry  in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhr^  [ViXlL.\,  (a.d.  1470  ) 

(QQ.;    MS.  in  Trln.  Coll.  Dnbl.  [H.  1.  8.].  (15th  Centnry.) 

(RR.)    MS.  in  Trin.  ColL  DnbL  [H.  1. 8.].  a^th  Centnry.) 

(SS.)     '*  Book  of  Lismore".  a^th  Centnry.) 

(TT.)     Memorandnm  in  Leabhar  M^  Duna  Daighri^  [R.I.A.J.  (circa  a  d  1500.) 

(UU.)    MS.  in  Trin.  ColL  DubL  [H.  3.  la].  (a.d.  1509.) 

(W.)   MS.  in  Trin.  ColL  DnbL  [H.  1.  8.].  (16th  Century.) 

(WW.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  DnbL  [H.  8. 17.].  (15th  ft  16th  Cent.) 

(XX.)    MS.  In  Trin.  CoU.  DnbL  [U.  1. 19.  J.  (a.d.  1680.) 

(YY.)    Handwriting  of  Michael  O'Clery,  [Vellum  Ma ;  R.IJLJ. 

(ZZ.)     Signature  of  Michael  O'Clery,  [Vellum  MS. ;  R.I.A.J. 

(AAA.)    Handwriting  of  Cucogry  O'Clery,  [Vellum  MS. ;  R.I. A.]. 

(BBB.)     MS.  in  Trin.  CoU.  DubL  [H.  1. 18. ;  T.C.D. J.  (a.o.  1650.) 

(CCC.)     Handwriting  of  Duald  Mac  Flrbia,  [H.  1. 18. ;  T. C.D.J,  (a.d.  1650.) 

(DDD.)    Handwriting  of  Michael  and  Cucogry  O'Clery,  [Paper  MS. ;  R.I.A.  |. 

(EEE.)     Handwriting  of  Conair4  O'Clery,  [Paper  MS. ;  R.LA.]. 

(FFF.)      Handwriting  of  John  O'Donoran,  LL.D.,  M.R.LA.  (1861.) 

(GGG.)    Handwriting  (small)  of  Eugene  O'Curry,  M.R.LA.  (1848.) 

(HHH )    Handwriting  Garge)  of  Eugene  O'Curry,  M.R.LA.  (184&) 
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3,  line  32;  for  '*  Oaedhlic'',  read  '*  Gaedhilic**  Cu  well  wherever  it  nuij 
occur  aa  here). 

3,  note  5,  Une  3 ;  for  *'  GaeHc",  read  '*  Gael". 

4,  line  6 ;  for  "  recent",  read  "  more  recent". 
36,  note,  line  2 ;  for  "  land  immortality",  read  "  land  of  immortality\ 
38,  line  19 ;  for  '<  His  ia  ReochauT,  read  '^  He  is  Reochaidh\ 
70,  line  1 ;  for  **  GUla-an-ChomdeclTy  read  "  GUla-af^ChomdedlC\ 
70,  line  34 ;  for  <'  Emhain  MachaT,  read  ''  Emhain  Mhacha\ 
76,  line  23;  far  "about  1002",  read  "in  1004". 
94,  last  line  but  two ;  for  "  Daniel",  read  "  Dand**. 

101,  line  18 ;  for  "  Cormchair,  read  "  ConachaiT. 

Ill,  line  34 ;  for  " Roaoommon",  read  " Galwaj". 

118,  line  15 ;  for  "  aubmersis",  read  "  submersuii". 

120,  laat  Une;  for  "  Tir'Fhiachradh'\  read  "  Tir-Fkiachraeh^ 

146,  line  27;  for  "  GaedkiT,  read  "  GaedheT. 

147,  line  4;  for  "  TeadgK",  read  "  Tadhg"". 

148,  line  9 ;  for  "  waa  a  guardian*',  read  "  waa  guardian". 
158,  line  18 ;  for  "  they  year  1200",  read  "  the  year  1200". 
169,  Une  4 ;  for  "  Brien  Boe*",  read  "  Brian  Ruadh\ 
1 71,  Une  1 ;  for  "  Fwfi/om",  read  "  FumtarC*, 

„     line  30;  for  Ua-Chonghair,  read  Ua  ChonghbhaiT, 
176,  Une  30;  for  ''Node  the  profound  in  just  laws*,  read  "Mu/Acf  the 

profound,  and  Ferchertne". 
189,  Une  27 ;  for  "  Luaidef^  read  "  Luam€\ 
214,  Une  34 ;  for  "  TadghT,  read  "  Tadhf. 
217,  Une  3 ;  for  "  Benn-chair\  read  "  Bermchair^. 
219,  Une  24 ;  for  ""O'Canatms'',  read  "  O'Canannana". 
243,  Une  13 ;  for  ''Amrath\  read  "  Anroth**. 

250,  lino  26 ;  for  "  MeaghT,  read  "  MaglC\ 

251,  last  Une ;  for  ""MoriadhT,  read  "  Sforiath'\ 
264,  Ime  8 ;  for  "  Fiacha  FinnolaidhT,  read  "  Feradhach,  the  son  of 

Fiacha  Finnolaidh**, 
„    Une  9 ;  for  "  FwcAa",  read  " /VrodAocA". 
277,  Une  39 ;  for  "  Grayhounda**,  read  "  Greyhound". 

301,  Une  36 ;  for  FmnbheaUr,  read  "  Finnbheoit'. 

302,  Une  86 ;  for  "  ancient  lost  tract",  read  "  ancient  tract'*. 

303,  Une  12 ;  for  "  cheart^y  read  "  cheann". 
„    line  24 ;  for  "  Drean^'y  read  "  DeanT. 

304,  Une  6 ;  for  "  Snaeie\  read  "  Suaeh\ 
319,  Une  1;  for  "  DuU  Dearma%re\  read  "  Z>mi7  DtarmaU''. 

„    Une  8 ;  for  "  Lear",  read  "  Lir\ 

336,  Une  24 ;  for  "  Torloch",  read  "  Ck>nor"  [see  "  Cambrenaia  Eyersus", 
published  by  the  Celtic  Society;  toL  U.,  p.  397]. 

340,  Une  28 ;  for  "  CinnT,  read  "  CennT. 

363,  last  line  but  four;  for  "  three  quatrains**,  read  "  four  quatrains". 

369,  last  line  but  four;  "ifonen**  and  *'/Vir(mu",  though  so  written  in 
the  original  text,  must  be  read  "Moses"  and  "  Pharaoh".  "  John**, 
too,  in  this  passage,  should,  of  course,  be  "  Paul**. 
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XXVIU  ERRATA 

Page  404,  line  33 ;  for  "  Maranack*",  read  "  MearanachT. 

„  429,  line  83 ;  for  ''  in  664",  read  <'  in  the  year  664**. 

„  431 ,  line  16 ;  for  «  wordly",  read  "  worldly**. 

„  442,  line  12 ;  for  "  Protestant,  read  "  local". 

„  480,  note  21 ;  for  "  Mder,  read  "  MdU^. 

„  488,  line  19 ;  for  "  f ep,  ha  riAiped*',  read  "  f e^x  nok  riAined". 

„  496,  line  21  ;  for  "  imtiti",  read  "  jniini". 
„       „     line  32 ;  for  "  i:[oc]\tJAicli]",  read  "  [rtoctxuAidi**. 

„  498,  line    4 ;  for  "  tnliArot'*,  read  "  ITIIiasoe'*. 

„  603,  line  35 ;  for  "  hand*',  read  «  band'*. 

„  508,  laat  line  but  one ;  for  "  A^ewMe",  read  "  Neidhi^, 

509,  note  85 ;  for  "  when",  read  "  where". 

618, 1196  20;  for  "  ocuf ",  read  "  octif". 
„    line  24;  for  "pegnAfc",  read  "i\e5TiA|\e". 

„  521,  line  29 ;  for  "  two  hundred",  reaa  **  one  hundred". 

„  522,  line  4  ;  for  "  200",  read  "  100\ 

„  523,  line    1;  for  "  cotxjTMWni",  read  "  co|\fc|iibAm". 

„  62G,  line  24 ;  for  "  hAiiiif  atVi",  read  "  hAiinrA^ 

„  636,  line  29 ;  for  "  fiti",  read  "  p^'\ 

„  642,  line  17;  for  "  t)otc  a-oo'*,  read  "  *ooicA  ■06". 

„  651,  line  17 ;  for  "  UAgceoi|VA",  read  "  UAte6nA". 

„  652,  Une  10 ;  for  "  t\Ap?*,  read  "  x^f^*, 
,,       „     line  28 ;  for  "  ■ooihAri",  read  "  t>oi^Aiti". 

„  653,  line   2 ;  for  "  tio«i",  read  **  Uow". 

„  656,  line    2 ;  for  "  |\©An6tif  a",  read  "  f  eAncti|"A". 

„  658,  line  14 ;  for  "  6tJAtniAii\",  read  **  ftuAtAmAi^". 
,,       „    line  17 ;  for  "  Ue6b*',  read  "  Uetib". 
;,       „    Une  34;  for  « i^^<»",  read  "  w^i-o". 

„  560,  last  line ;  for  «  ^firten",  read  "  dipteetx". 

„  562,  Une  34 ;  for  "  from  M.S.S."  read  "  from  a  MS.'* 

„  563,  last  Une  but  7 ;  for  '*  Connacht",  read  "  Cruachain'\ 

„  670,  Une    9 ;  for  "  Achrmi^itajAX)",  read  "  Achr»uit>itigA'o". 

„  574,  line  18 ;  for  "  tMn6i|\c]\e",  read  "  pn^i\cne". 

„  676,  last  line  but  6 ;  for  "  ua",  read  "  r\J*. 

„  581,  line  6 ;  for  "  Britons",  read  "  true  Britons". 

„  681 ,  Une  21 ;  for  "  mbtiAA-dAti",  read  "  r*ibl,iA'6A«''. 
„       „    line  37;  for  "teATiAiiViiiA*',  read  "ieATiAiVitiA". 

„  682,  Une  25 ;  for  "  cmeA*",  read  "  ciiweA-b". 

„  590,  last  Une  of  last  note;  for"H.  8.  17.  TC.D.^  read  "H.  3.  18. 

T.C.D  ". 

„  697,  line  2 1 ;  for  "  kmgs",  read  "  king". 

„  698,  last  Une  but  2 ;  for  "  t Ati",  read  "  rAti". 

„  699,  Une  21 ;  (no  comma  Ajfter  the  word  uAbAiiNu). 

„  600,  Une  29;  for  "  Uiaidh",  read  "  UladhT. 

„  601,  Une  15 ;  for  "  o6tir^,  read  "  ociif '. 

„  602,  line  9 ;  Cquotation  should  end  with  inverted  commas). 

„  605,  line  29 ;  for  "  cccinn",  read  "  ccinti". 

„  616,  Une  17 ;  for  "  caves",  read  "  cans^ 

„  629,  Une  14 ;  for  "  attributed  Set>iiA",  read  "  etttributed  to  SeDnA*". 

„  630,  Une  8 ;  after  "  Ultomarur,  read  **  were". 

[In  conBcquenee  of  a  mistake  in  the  List  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Uniyerstty  to 
the  Printer,  the  Dates  given  at  the  head  of  Lectures  V.  to  XII.  (pp.  93,  IfO,  140, 162, 181,  20S, 
229,  251),  are  incorrect ;  (see  Note  at  p.  880.)  Lectures  V.,  VL,  VIL,  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X,  were 
in  fact  delivered  in  the  Spring  (March)  of  IBM.  Lectures  XL,  XU.,  XUL,  and  XIV.,  and 
XVII.  to  XXL,  were  all  delivered  in  the  months  of  June  and  JiUy,  1856.  Lectures  XV.  and 
XVL  (In  the  order  now  printed),  were  in  fact  delivered  In  March,  1855,  after  Lect  IV.,  and 
are  now  restored  to  their  proper  order.  Lect.  V.  (p.  98),  as  delivered  (in  March,  1856)  opened 
with  an  explanation,  now,  of  course,  omitted,  eo  as  to  take  op  the  siit()ect  from  the  dose  of 
the  previous  Lect  the  year  before.] 


LECTURE  I. 

CDdtrmd  IMi  March.  IIM.] 

IiiTBODVCTioir.  Of  Learning  before  S.  Fatrick't  time.  Of  the  lott  Books, 
and  what  is  known  of  them.  I.  The  CiciAii«jtii.  IL  The  Saltaar  of  Tara.  IIL 
TheBo<^of  the  UaehongbhaiL  lY.  The  Cin  Drama  Snechta,  V.  The  Sean- 
chat  Mor.  YL  The  Book  of  Saint  Mochta.  VII.  The  Book  of  Guana. 
VIIL  The  Book  of  Dubh-da-UUhd,  IX.  The  Saltair  ot  CoaheL  Of  the 
eiiftfing  adlections  of  ancient  Manuscripts. 

I BELIEYE  that  the  tendency  may  be  called  a  law  of  our  nature, 
which  induces  us  to  look  back  with  interest  and  reverence  to 
the  monuments  and  records  of  our  progenitors ;  and  that  the  more 
remote  and  ancient  such  monuments  and  records  are,  the  greater 
is  the  rnterest  which  we  feel  in  them.  At  no  period,  perhaps, 
was  thss  feeling  of  interest  and  reverence  for  the  remains  of 
antiquity  mor^  generally  cherished  than  it  is  amongst  the  civi- 
lized nations  oi  Europe  in  our  own  days.  A  desire  to  learn 
and  to  understand  the  manners,  the  habits  and  customs,  the 
aits,  the  science,  the  religion,  nay,  even  the  ordinary  pursuits, 
of  the  nations  of  ancient  times  has  largely  seized  on  the  minds 
of  living  men ;  and  the  possession  of  even  the  few  relics  of 
ancient  art  which  have  come  down  to  our  own  century  is 
deemed  of  ^eat  value.  Of  how  much  higher  and  more  special 
interest  ana  importance,  therefore,  must  it  be  to  us  to  under- 
stand the  lan^age,  and  through  it  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  actions,  the  range  of  thought,  the  character  of  mind,  the 
habits,  the  tastes,  and  the  every-day  life  of  those  to  whom  in  our 
own  country  those  relics  belonged,  and  who  have  perhaps  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  nations  among 
whom  such  vestiges  of  former  days  have  been  discovered! 
The  various  subjects  connected  with  historical  and  antiquarian 
researches  in  general  occupy  at  the  present  moment  so  promi- 
nent a  place  in  the  literature  of  modem  Europe,  and  their  value 
and  importance  are  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  apology  for  imdertaking  here  a  course  of  lec- 
tures such  as  that  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter:  nor 
is  it  necessary,  I  am  sure,  to  point  out  the  special  usefulness  in 
our  own  country,  in  particular,  of  any  new  attempt  to  develop 
what  may  be  learned  of  her  early  history. 
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In  all  other  countries  these  departments  of  knowledge  are 

Nedectof  ^^  earnestly  and  industriously  cultivated;  and  not  only  in  all 
antiquaxian  that  relates  to  the  eariy  state  of  those  classic  nations  which 
inquiry.  have  filled  the  most  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the 
worid,  but  also  as  regards  nations  of  lesser  prominence,  where, 
as  a  matter  both  of  natural  affection  and  dut^,  the  labours  of 
the  anticjuarian  are  directed  with  zeal  and  diligence  to  eluci- 
date the  early  condition  of  his  own  native  land. 

In  Ireland,  however,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  as  yet 
we  have  not  at  all  adequately  explored  the  numerous  valuable 
monuments,  and  the  great  abundance  of  national  records,  which 
have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  Celtic  ancestors.  But  if  in 
our  days  the  language,  history,  and  traditions  of  oxm  country 
and  our  race,  are  not  prized  by  Irishmen  as  they  ought  to  be, 
we  know  that  this  has  not  been  always  the  case.  Even  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  our  manuscript  records  will  suffice  to 
show  us  how  the  national  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  musician, 
as  well  as  the  man  of  excellence  in  any  other  of  the  arts  or 
sciences,  were  cherished  and  honoured.  We  find  them  indeed 
from  a  very  early  period  placed  in  a  position  not  merely  of 
independence,  but  even  of  elevated  rank;  and  their  persons 
and  property  declared  inviolate,  and  protected  specially  by 
the  law.  Thus,  an  Ollamh,^^^  or  Doctor  in  Filedecht}^  when 
ordained  by  the  king  or  chief, — ^for  such  is  the  expression  used 
on  the  occasion, — ^was  entitled  to  rank  next  in  precedence  to 
the  monarch  himself  at  table.  He  was  not  permitted  to  lodge, 
or  accept  refection  when  on  his  travels,  at  the  house  of  any  one 


u 


(i>  ottAih,  pronounced  "  Ollav*'. 

<s>It  is  very  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  translation  in  the  English  language 
for  the  words  pl/et>e6u  (pronounced  nearly  *'fillidecht", — the  ch  guttural),  and 
pie  (which  is  pronounced  nearly  "  Alley").  The  word  File  (the  reader  wiU 
ohserre  the  pronunciation),  is  commonly  rendered  hy  the  English  word  "Poet": 
but  it  was  in  fact  the  general  name  applied  to  a  Scholar  in  or  Professor  of  Lite> 
rature  and  Philosophy;  the  art  of  composition  in  verse,  or  **  Poetry",  being  in- 
cluded under  the  former.  Perhaps  the  best  general  name  to  represent  the  FiU 
would  be  that  of  "  Philosopher",  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word ;  but  the  term 
would  be  too  vague  as  it  is  understood  in  modem  English.  Instead  therefore  of 
translating  Filidecht  "  Philosophy",  and  File  "  Philosopher",  the  Irish  words 
are  retained  in  the  following  pages ;  the  filidecht^ — in  the  knowledge  of  which 
the  degree  of  OiUtmh  was  the  highest,  in  that  system  of  education  which  in 
ancient  Erinn  preceded  the  University  system  of  after  times, — included  the 
study  of  law,  of  history,  and  of  philosophy  properly  so  called,  as  well  as  of 
languages,  of  music,  of  druidism,  and  of  poetry  in  all  its  departments,  and  the 
practice  of  recitation  in  prose  and  verse;  the  word  fiie^  taken  by  itseU^ 
abstractedly,  means  generally  a  Poet,— but  in  connection  with  the  system  of 
learning  the  term  is  applied  to  a  Sai  (pron.  **  See"),  in  some  one  or  more  of 
the  branches  of  learning  included  in  the  filedecht;  so  that  an  Oliamh  would 
be  called  Filci  and  so  also  a  IhumcH,  etc. ;  so  also  would  a  Ferleightrm,  or 
Professor  of  classical  learning,  etc,    [See  also  Appendix,  No.  I.] 
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below  the  rank  of  a  FlaithS^  He,  that  was  the  Ollamh,  was  al-    lect.  i. 
lowed  a  standing  income  of  "  twenty-one  cows  and  tlieir  grass"  r~. 
in  the  chieftain's  territory,  besides  ample  refections  for  himself  icameti  njcn 
and  for  his  attendants,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four;  including  S^Sn.^*^"' 
his  subordinate  tutors,  his  advanced  pupils,  and  his  retinue  of 
servants.     He  was  entitled  to  have  two  hounds  and  six  horses. 
He  was,  besides,  entitled  to  a  singular  privilege  within  his  terri- 
tory :  that  of  conferring  a  temporary  sanctuary  from  injury  or 
artest,  by  carrying  his  wand,  or  having  it  carried  around  or 
over  the  person  or  place  to  be  protected.     His  wife  also  en-  I     •  ,  v^  ' 
joyed  certain  other  valuable  privileges ;  and  similar  privileges 
were  accorded  to  all  the  degrees  of  the  legal,  historical,  musical 
and  poetic  art  below  him,  according  to  their  rank. 

Similar  rank  and  emoluments,  again,  were  awarded  to  the 
Seanchaidhe^^  or  Historian ;  so  that  in  this  very  brief  reference 
you  will  already  obtain  some  idea  of  the  honour  and  respect 
which  were  paid  to  the  national  literature  and  traditions,  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  were  in  ancient  times  looked  on  as  their 
guardians  from  age  to  age.  And,  surely,  by  the  Irishman  of 
tiie  present  day,  it  ought  to  be  felt  an  imperative  duty,  which 
he  owes  to  his  coimtry  not  less  than  to  himself,  to  learn  something 
at  least  of  her  history,  her  hterature,  and  her  antiquities,  and,  as 
far  as  existing  means  will  allow,  to  ascertain  for  himself  what 
her  position  was  in  past  times,  when  she  had  a  name  and  a  ; 
civilization,  a  law^Mia  life  of  her  own.  ! 

In  the  present  course  of  lectures,  then,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
endeavour  to  lay  before  you  an  outline  of  the  Materials  which 
still  exist  for  the  elucidation  of  our  National  History.  For,  it 
may  be  truly  ssdd  that  the  history  of  ancient  Erinn,  as  of 
modem  Ireland,  is  yet  unwritten ;  though,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  progress  of  this  course,  most  ample  materials  still  remain 
in  the  Groedhluf^^  or  Irish  language  from  which  that  history  may 
be  constructed. 

Amongst  the  large  quantities  of  MS.  records  which  have 

OThe  fl^it  (now  pronounced  nearly  "Flah")  was  a  Noble,  or  Landlord- 
Chief;  aclasB  in  the  ancient  Irish  community  in  many  respects  analogous  to  the 
Noble  class  ia  Germany,  or  in  France  before  the  Beyoluiion  of  1789,  though  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  ancient  Irish  were  by  no  means  those  of  the  Feudal 
law  of  the  continent,  which  never  prevailed  in  any  form  in  ancient  Erinn. 

c*)  SeAntAi^e  (now  pronoanoed  nearly  "  Shanchie'')  was  the  Historian  or 
Antiquarian ;  and,  in  his  character  of  Beciter,  also  the  Story  Teller. 

(^>The  aocient  Irish  called  Uiemselves  ^^d-dit  (now  pronounced  neariy 
**  OrnVT),  and  thdr  language  ^Aei-del^,  or  Gaedhlic  (pron :  <'  Gaelic**).  In  modem 
English  the  word  '*  Gaielic"  is  applied  only  to  that  branch  of  the  race  which  forms 
the  Celtic  population  of  modem  Scotland.  But  the  word  refers  to  the  tme 
name  of  the  entire  race;  and  in  these  Lectures,  accordingly,  it  is  always  used 
to  designate  the  MUesian  population  of  andent  Erinn. 

1  B 
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tBCT.  I.    come  down  to  our  times,  will  be  found  examples  of  the  Ute- 

rature  of  very  different  periods  in  our  history.     Some,  as  there 

In  Mcient     is  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  possess  a  degree  of  antiquity 

aSSt  p!^"**  "^^^  remarkable,  indeed,   when  compared  with  the   similar 

trick.  records  of  other  countries  of  modem  Europe.     Others  a^ain 

have  been  compiled  within  still  recent  times.     Those  MSS. 

which  we  now  possess  belonging  to  the  earliest  periods  are 

themselves,  we  have  just  reason  to  believe,  either  in  great  part 

or  in  the  whole,  but  transcripts  of  still  more  ancient  works. 

At  what  period  in  Irish  history  written  records  began  to  be 
kept  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  determine  at  present  with  pre- 
cision. However,  the  national  traditions  assign  a  very  remote 
antiquity  and  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  to  the  civilization  of 
ourpagan  ancestors.     [See  Appendix  No.  II.] 

without  granting  to  such  traditions  a  greater  degree  of  I 
credibility  than  they  are  strictly  entitled  to,  it  must,  i  think,  | 
be  admitted  that  the  immense  quantity  of  historical,  legendary, 
and  genealogical  matter  relating  to  the  pagan  age  of  ancient 
Erinn,  and  which  we  can  trace  to  the  very  oldest  written  docu- 
ments of  which  we  yet  retain  any  accoimt,  could  only  have  been 
transmitted  to  our  times  by  some  form  of  written  record. 

Passing  over  those  earher  periods,  however,  for  the  present, 
and  first  directing  our  inquiSes  to  an  era  in  our  history  of 
which  we  possess  copious  records  (though  one  already  fiu-  re- 
moved from  modem  times),  it  may  be  found  most  convenient 
that  I  should  ask  your  attention  at  the  opening  of  this  course 
of  Lectures  to  the  probable  state  of  learning  in  Erinn  about  the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  Saint  Patrick. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  MSS.  relating  to  this 
period  (the  authority  and  credibility  of  which  will  be  fully 
proved  to  you),  to  show  that  Saint  Patrick  found  on  his  coming 
to  Erinn  a  regularly  defined  system  of  law  and  policy,  and  a 
fixed  classification  of  the  people  according  to  various  grades 
and  ranks,  under  the  sway  of  a  single  monarch,  presiding  over 
certain  subordinate  provincial  kings. 

We  find  mention  likewise  of  books  in  the  possession  of  the 
Druids  before  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick ;  and  it  is  repeatedly 
stated  (in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  the  saint^  that  he  placed 
primers  or  lessons  in  the  Latin  language  in  tne  hands  of^  those 
whom  he  wished  to  take  into  his  ministry. 

We  have  also  several  remarkable  examples  of  the  literary 
eminence  which  was  rapidly  attained  by  many  of  his  disciples, 
amongst  whom  may  De  particularly  mentioned,  Benin,  or 
Benignus ;  Mochoe ;  and  Fiacc,  of  Slebhti^  or  Sletty.     This  last 
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is  the  author  of  a  biographical  poem  on  the  Life  of  the  Apostle   lect.  i. 
in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  a  most  ancient  copy  of  which  still  ^^^^^^^^ 
exists,  and  which  bears  mtemal  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  loMof  the 
perfection  in  the  language  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  com-  ^^ 
posed.     And  it  is  unquestionably  in  all  respects  a  genuine  and 
native  production,  quite  untinctured  with  the  Latin  or  any  other 
foreign  contemporary  style  or  idiom. 

There  are  bc^des  many  other  valuable  poems  and  other  com- 
positions referable  to  this  period  which  possess  much  of  the 
same  excellence,  though  not  all  of  equal  ability :  and  among 
these  are  even  a  few  still  extant,  attributed,  and  with  much 
probability,  to  Dubihdch  (now  pronounced  "  Duvach",  and  in 
the  old  Norse  sagas  spelt  Dufihakr\  Ua  Lugair^  chief  poet  of  the 
monarch  Xo^Aatr^ (pron :  nearly  as  ^^h^yrj^),  who  was  uncle, 
on  the  mother's  side,  and  preceptor  of  the  Fiacc  just  mentioned.^*^ 
It  is  to  be  remarked  here  that,  in  dealing  with  these  early 
periods  of  Irish  history,  the  inquirer  of  the  present  day  has  to 
contend  with  difficulties  of  a  more  than  ordinary  kind.  Our 
isolated  position  prevented  the  contemporaiy  chroniclers  of  other 
countries  from  giving  to  the  affairs  of  ancient  Erinn  anything 
more  than  a  passing  notice ;  while  many  causes  have  combined 
to  deprive  us  of  much  of  the  light  whicn  the  works  of  our  own 
annausts  would  have  thrown  on  the  passing  events  of  their  day 
in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  first  and  chief  of  these  causes  was  the  destruction  and 
mutilation  of  so  many  ancient  writings  during  the  Danish  occu- 
pation of  Erinn;  for  we  have  it  on  trustworthy  record,  that 
those  hardy  and  unscrupulous  adventurers  ma^  it  a  special 
part  of  their  savage  warfare  to  tear,  bum,  and  drown  (as  it  is 
expressed)  all  books  and  records  that  came  to  their  hands,  in 
the  sacldng  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  the  plundering  of 
the  habitations  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles.  And  that  they  des- 
troyed them,  and  did  not  take  them  away,  as  some  have  thought 
i  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  our  records),  is  confirmed  by  the 
act  that  not  a  fi^gment  of  any  such  manuscripts  has  as  yet 
been  found  among  the  collections  of  ancient  records  in  Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm,  or  any  of  the  other  great  northern  reposi- 
tories of  antiquities  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Another,  and,  we  may  believe,  the  chief  cause,  was  tiie  oc- 

CS7  It  has  been  thought  proper  to  .insert  in  the  Appendix  (No.  Ill/)  the  text 
(with  tranaiation)  of  three  of  these  curious  poems,  as  specimens  of.  the  style 
and  composition  of  so  very  early  a  writer.  They  are  all  on  the  subject  of  the 
batUes  and  triumphs  of  King  Crimthan^  son  of  Enna  Cemnaelach  (King  of 
Leinster  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  i.e.,  the  fifth  century),  and  on  those  of  Ennu 
himself. 
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ciurence  of  the  Anglo-Norman  tnyasion  so  soon  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Danes,  and  the  simgisr.  results  which  it  produced 
tiwfiMgllige  upon  the  literary  as.  well  as  upon  aU  _the  other  interests  of  the 
d^rattmes!!*' country.  The  protracted  conflicts  between  the 'natives  and 
their  invaders  were  fatal  not  only  to  the  vigorous  resumption  of 
the  study  of  our  language,  but  also  to  the  very  existence  of  a 
great  part  of  our  ancient  literature.  The  old  practice  of  repro- 
ducing our  ancient  books,  and  adding  to  them  a  record  of  such 
events  as  had  occurred  from  the  period  of  their  first  compila- 
tion, as  well  as  the  composition  of  new  and  independent  works, 
was  almost  altogether  suspended.  And  thus  our  national  litera- 
ture received  a  fatal  check  at  the  most  important  period  of  its 
development,  and  at  a  time  when  the  mind  of  Europe  was  be- 
ginning to  expand  under  the  influence  of  new  imputes. 

Again,  the  discovery  of  printing  at  a  subsequent  period  made 
works  in  other  languages  so  much  more  easy  of  access  than 
those  transcribed  by  hand  in  the  Irish  tongue,  that  this  also 
may  have  contributed  to  the  farther  neglect  of  native  composi- 
tions. 

Aided  by  the  new  political  rule  imder  which  the  coimtry, 
after  a  long  and  gallant  resistance,  was  at  length  brought,  these 
and  similar  influences  banished,  at  last,  almost  the  possibility  of 
cultivating  the  Gaedhlic  literature  and  learning.  The  long- 
continuing  insecurity  of  life  and  property  drove  out  the  native 
chiefs  and  ffentry,  or  gradually  changed  their  minds  and  feel- 
ing»-the  Saas  which\ad  ever  before  suppUed  Uberal  patrons 
of  the  national  literature. 

Not  only  were  the  old  Irish  nobility,  gentry,  and  people  in 
general,  lovers  of  their  native  language  and  literature,  and      < 
patrons  of  literary  men,   but  even  the  great  Anglo-Norman 
nobles  themselves  who  effected  a  permanent  settlement  among 
!  us,  appear  from  the  first  to  have  adopted  what  doubtless  must    / 
.  have  seemed  to  them  the  better  mannei*^,  customs,  language,  v - 

and  literature  of  the  natives ;  and  not  only  did  they  mimificently 
'  patronize  their  professors,  but  became  themselves  proficients  in 
these  studies ;  so  that  the  Geraldines,  the  Butlers,  the  Burkes, 
the  Keatings,  and  others,  thought,  spoke,  and  wrote  in  the 
Gaedhlic,  and  stored  their  libraries  with  choice  and  expensive 
volumes  in  that  language ;  and  they  were  reproached  by  their 
own  compatriots  with  having  become  "  ipst  Hibemis  Hiber-: 
niores", — "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves".  So  great ,  ^ 
indeed  was  the  value  in  those  days  set  on  literary  and  historical 
documents  by  chiefs  and  princes,  that  it  has  more  than  once 
happened  that  a  much-prized  MS.  was  the  stipulated  ransom  of 
a  captive  noble,  and  became  the  object  of  a  tedious  warfare ; 
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and  this  state  of  things  continued  to  exist  for  several  centuries,   lect.  i, 
even  after  the  whole  framework  of  Irish  society  was  shaken  to  jj^^^^^,^ 
pieces  by  the  successive  invasions  of  the  Danes,  the  Norsemen,  enconraimi 
and  the  Anglo-Normans,  followed  by  the  Elizabethan,  Crom-  cweftLinll!*" 
wellian,  and  Williamite  wars  and  confiscations,  and  accompanied  ^^^^hetr  nT 
bv  the  ever-increasing  dissensions  of  the  native  princes  among  ^^on^  mde- 
tnemselves,  disunited  as  they  were  ever  after  the  fall  of  the  **"  *"**' 
supreme  monarchy  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

W  ith  the  dispersion  of  the  native  chiefs,  not  a  few  of  the  great 
books  that  had  escaped  the  wreck  of  time  were  altogether  lost 
to  us;  many  followed  the  exiled  fortunes  of  their  owners;  and 
not  a  few  were  placed  in  inaccessible  security  at  home.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  after  the  termination  of  the  great  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  so  few  and  inaccessible  were  the  exam- 
ples of  the  old  Graedhhc  literature,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  in  its 
purity. 

With  such  various  causes,  active  and  long-continued,  in  ope- 
ration to  efiect  its  destruction,  there  is  reason  for  wonder  that 
we  should  still  be  in  possession  of  any  fragments  of  the  ancient 
literature  of  our  country,  however  extensive  it  may  once  have 
been.  And  that  it  was  extensive,  and  comprehended  a  wide 
range  of  subjects — justifying  the  expressions  of  the  old  writers 
who  spoke  of  "  the  hosts  of  the  books  of  Erinn"— may  be  judged 
from  those  which  have  survived  the  destructive  ravages  of  in- 
vasion, the  accidents  of  time,  and  the  other  causes  just  enume- 
rated. When  we  come  to  inquire  concerning  the  fragments 
which  exist  in  England  and  elsewhere,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
Btill  of  very  large  extent ;  and  if  we  judge  the  value  and  pro- 
portions oi  the  original  literature  of  our  Graedhlic  ancestors,  as 
we  may  fairly  do,  by  what  remains  of  it,  we  may  be  justly  ex- 
cused the  indulgence  of  no  small  feeling  of  national  pride. 

Amongst  the  collections  of  Irish  MSB.  now  accessible,  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  can  be  shown  to  possess  a  high  degree 
of  antiquity ;  and  not  only  do  they  in  many  instances  exhibit 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  compiled  firom  still  more  ancient 
documents,  but  this  is  distinctly  so  stated  in  reference  to  several 
of  the  most  valuable  tracts  contained  in  them. 

We  also  find  numerous  references  to  books,  of  which  we  now 
unfortunately  possess  no  copies ;  and  these  invaluable  records,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  Of  the  works  the 
originals  of  which  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  with  whose 
contents  we  are  made  more  or  less  familiar  by  references,  cita- 
tions, or  transcripts  in  still  existing  MSS.,  I  snail  now  proceed 
to  give  you  a  brief  general  outline ;  reserving  for  another  lecture 
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the  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  subjects  which  they  treat  of, 
their  historic  value,  and  the  place  wmch  they  are  entitled  to 
occupy  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  ancient  literature. 

Of  the  L  The  first  ancient  book  that  I  shall  mention  is  one  to  which 

cuilm™.    j  j^^^  g^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  references,  and  which  I  must  in- 
troduce by  a  rather  circuitous  train  of  evidence.  ^^ 

In  the  time  of  Senchan  (pron.  "  Shencan"),  then  Chief  Poet  J 

of  Erinn,  and  of  Saint  Ciaran  (pronoimced  in  English  as  if  ^ 

written  "  Kieran"),  of  Cluain  mic  Ndia^  or  Clonmacnoise, — that  .  ."^ 

is  about  A.D.  580, — Senchan  is  stated  to  have  called  a  meeting  ^ 

of  the  poets  and  learned  men  of  Erinn,  to  discover  if  any  of      ^c*  . 
them  remembered  the  entire  of  the  ancient  Tale  of  the  Tdin  bo         j'   :^ 
Chuailgne,  or  the  Cattle  Spoil  or  Cattle  plunder  of  Cuailgne^'^        ."t  >J 
a  romantic  tale  founded  upon  an  occurrence  which  is  reiened     ^  y    - 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  '^    T 

The  assembled  poets  all  answered  that  they  remembered  but  [[  ^'    ^ 
fraCTients  of  the  Tale;  whereupon  Senchan  commissioned  two  (V'^^V^ 
of  his  own  pupils  to  travel  into  the  country  of  Letha  to  learn 
the  Tale  of  the  Td.in,  which  the  Saoi,  or  Professor,  Aod  taken  to 
the  East  after  the  Cuilmekn  [or  the  great  book  written  on 
Skins].  p  f 

The  passage  is  as  follows  (see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  rV.):         ^^   , 
**  The  Fil^  of  Erinn  were  now  called  together  by  Senchan  ?  ^ 

TorpSiatj  to  know  if  they  remembered  the  Tdin  bd  Chuailgni  ^         ~ 
in  fiill;  and  they  said  that  they  knew  of  it  but  fra^ents  only.  ]'  ^  -^• 
Senchan  then  spoke  to  his  pupils  to  know  which  of  Jbhem        < 
would  go  into  the  coimtries  of  Letha  to  learn  the  Tdin,  which 
the  Sai  had  taken  'eastwards'  after  the  Cuilmenn.     Emin^, 
the  grandson  of  Ninine,  and  Muirgen,  Senchan's  own  son,  set 
out  to  go  to  the  East".     [Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2. 18.  T.C.D.), 
fol.  183,  a.]  ^ 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  but  a  vague  reference,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  in  Senchan's  time  there  was  at  least  a  tradition 
that  some  such  book  had  existed,  and  had  been  carried  into 
Letha,  the  name  by  which  Italy  in  general,  and  particularly 
that  part  of  it  in  which  Rome  is  situated,  was  designated  by 
ancient  Irish  writers.  Now  the  carrying  away  of  this  book  is 
a  circumstance  which  may  possibly  have  occurred  during  or 
shortly  subsequent  to  St.  Patrick's  time.  And  so,  finding  this 
reference  in  a  MS.  of  such  authority  as  the  Book  of  Lemster 
(a  well-known  and  most  valuable  compilation  of  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century),  I  could  not  pass  it  over  here. 

(7>  CuAitgtie  (Cuailgne),  a  district  now  called  C<x)ley,  in  the  modern  county  of 
Louth. 
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I  remember  but  one  other  reference  to  a  Book  known  by  the    user  i. 
name  of  Cnilmennt^it  occurs  in  the  "  Brehon  Laws",  and  m  an  ^^j^^ 
ancient  Irish  Law  Glossary,  compiled  by  the  learned  Dubhal-  saltai«  of 
tach  Mac  Firbisigh  (Duala  Mac  Firbis),  and  preserved  in  the  ^^*^ 
Library  of  T.CD.  (classed  H.  5. 30.),  in  which  the  Seven  Orders 
(or  degrees)  of  "  Wisdom**  are  distinguished  and  explained. 
(Wisdom,  I  should  tell  you,  here  technically  signifies  history 
and  antiquity,  sacred  and  profane,  as  well  as  the  whole  range  of 
what  we  should  now  call  a  collegiate  education.)    It  is  m  these 
words: — 

*'  Druimcli^*^  is  a  man  who  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  wis- 
dom, &om  the  greatest  Book,  which  is  called  Cuihnenn,  to  the 
smallest  Book,  which  is  called  '  Ten  Words'  [Deich  m-Breithir, 
that  is  *  the  Ten  Commandments' ;  a  name  given  to  the  Penta- 
teuch], in  which  is  well  arranged  the  good  testament  which 
God  made  unto  Moses". — [See  Appendix,  No.  V.] 

The  Cuihnenn  here  spoken  of  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
Books  of  Moses,  as  if  it  were  a  repertory  of  history  or  other 
matter  concerning  events  entirely  apart  Irom  those  contained 
in  the  sacred  volume. 

n.  The  next  ancient  record  which  we  shall  consider  is  one 
about  the  authenticity  of  which  much  doubt  and  uncertainty 
have  existed  in  modem  times ;  I  allude  to  the  Saltair  of  Taba, 
the  composition  of  which  is  referred  to  the  third  century. 

The  oldest  reference  to  this  book  that  I  have  met  with  is  to 
be  foimd  in  a  poem  on  the  map  or  site  of  ancient  Tara,  written 
by  a  very  distinguished  scholar,  Cuan  O'Lochain,  a  native  of 
Westmeath,  who  died  in  the  year  1024.  The  oldest  copy  of 
O'Lochain's  verses  that  I  have  seen  is  preserved  in  the  ancient 
and  very  curious  topographical  tract  so  well  known  as  the  '.  / 
Dinnsenchas  (pron:  nearly  "Dinnshanacus"),  of  which  several  I 
ancient  MS.  editions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
one  from  which  I  am  about  to  quote  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
of  Ballymote,  a  magnificent  volume  compiled  in  the  year  1391, 
and  now  deposited  among  the  rich  treasures   of  the   Royal 

(•>  'OfuiincU,  ie.,  he  who  has  (or  knows)  the  top -ridge  (or  highest  range) 
of  kuTiing;  a  word  coxnponnded  of  '0|\uiin,  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  or  the  hack 
of  a  person,  or  the  ndge  of  the  roof  of  a  house ;  and  cU,  a  form  of  clei^, 
the  oolnmn,  or  tree,  which  in  ancient  times  supported  the  house ;  and  the  man 
who  was  a  -oiitiitncii  was  supposed  to  have  climhed  up  the  pillar  or  tree  of 
learning  to  its  very  ridge  or  top,  and  was  thus  qualified  to  be  a  ITepUM^nn — 
a  Profeeor,  or  roan  qualified  to  teach  or  superintend  the  teaching  of  the  whole 
coarse  of  a  college  education.  [The  entire  passage,  in  which  the  **  Seven 
Orders  c^  Wisdom**  are  separately  exphiined,  will  be  found,  with  translation, 
in  the  Appskdix,  No.  V.] 
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LBCT.  I.  Irish  Academy.     The  following  extract  (the  ori^al  of  which 

,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VI.)  from  tne  opening  of 

Poem  on"  *  OXochain's  most  valuable  poem  contains  somewhat  more  than 

^^^  an  allusion  to  the  Salt  air  of  Tara: — 

Temair/®^  choicest  of  hills, 

For  [possession  of]  which  Erinn  is  now  devastated, 

The  noble  city  of  Cormac  Son  of  Art, 

Who  was  the  son  of  great  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles : 

Cormac,  the  prudent  and  good. 

Was  a  sage,  &JiU  (or  poet),  a  prince: 

Was  a  righteous  judge  of  the  Fene-men/"^ 

Was  a  good  friend  and  companion. 

Cormac  gained  fifty  battles : 

He  compiled  the  Saltair  of  Temur. 

In  that  baltair  is  contained 

The  best  summary  of  history ;  ^ 

It  is  that  Saltair  which  assigns  4 

Seven  chief  kings  to  Erinn  of  harbours ; 

They  consisted  of  the  five  kings  of  the  provinces, —  -"^ 

The  monarch  of  Erinn  and  his  Deputy. 

In  it  are  (written)  on  either  side. 

What  each  provincial  king  is  entitled  to,  t    ^ 

What  the  king  of  Temur  in  the  east  is  entitled  to,  ; 

From  the  king  of  each  great  musical  province.  j^" 

The  synchronisms  and  chronology  of  all. 

The  longs,  with  each  other  [one  with  another]  all; 

The  boundaries  of  each  brave  province,^"^  ^* 

From  a  cantred  up  to  a  great  chieftaincy,  "^ 

This  important  poem,  which  consists  altogether  of  thirty-two 
quatrains,  has  been  given  (from  the  MS.  H.  3.  3  in  the  Library 

(»>  cemAi|v  «.«.  CeAniiii]\»  ia  the  nominative :  CeAi^pAft,  the  genitiye,  which  is 
pFononnced  verjr  nearly  Tdra^  as  the  place  is  now  call^  in  English.  This 
celebrated  hill  is  situated  in  the  present  county  of  Meath,  but  a  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  Dublin.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Erinn 
are  still  visible  upon  it.  (See  the  admirable  Memoir  upon  these  remains  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Petrie  in  the  eighteenth  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy,  in  which  a  detailed  map  of  the  ruins  is  given.)  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  poem  was  written  in  the  year  1001,  when  Brian  Boroimhi 
showed  the  ilrst  symptoms  of  a  design  to  dethrone  King  Maelseachlainn  or 
Malachy. 

(10)  "  Fene-men". — ^These  were  the  farmers;  and  what  is  meant  therefore  is 
that  Cormac  was  a  righteous  Judge  of  the  **  Agraria  Lex''  of  the  Gads. 

(">This  line  has  been  translated  '*  The  boundaries  of  each  province  yj-oiii 
the  hill";  but  after  much  consideration  I  have  clearly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  word  in  the  original  is  intended  for  ro-6|\tiAi§,  or  fo-dfUAi'6,  brave^ 
valiant,  hardy ^  and  not  1:0  6|\u<M6,yroiw  the  huL 
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of  Trinity  College),  with  an  English  translation,  by  our  dis-    lect.  i. 
tinguished  countryman,  Doctor  Petrie,  in  his  valuable  Memoir 
of  Temair,  or  Tara,  published  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  of  "Saiuir". 
Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  p.  143. 

The  Book  of  Balljrmote,  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  [at  fol.  145,  a.  a.],  and  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  in 
that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  [classed  H.  2.  16.]  at  col.  889, 
both  contain  a  curious  article  on  the  excellence  of  Cormac 
Mac  Art  as  a  king,  a  judge,  and  a  warrior,  from  which  I  may 
extract  here  the  foUowmg  passage  as  also  referring  to  the  Saltair 
of  Tara  [see  Appendix,  No.  VII.] : — 

"  A  noble  work  was  performed  by  Cormac  at  that  time, 
namely,  the  compilation  of  Cormac  s  Saltair,  which  was  com- 
posed by  him  and  the  Seanchaidhe,  [or  Historians]  of  Erinn, 
mcluding  Fintan,  Son  of  Bochra,  and  Fithil,  the  poet  and 
judge  [both  distinguished  for  ancient  lore].  And  their  3301- 
chronisms  and  genealogies,  the  succession  of  their  kings  and 
monarchs,  their  battles,  their  contests,  and  their  antiquities, 
from  the  world's  beginninff  down  to  that  time,  were  written ; 
and  this  is  the  Saltair  of  Temair,  which  is  the  origin  and 
fountain  of  the  Historians  of  Erinn  from  that  period  down  to 
this  time.  Thb  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  the  Uachonff- 
bhair. 

Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Saltair  or  Psalter  of  Tara 
(Transact.  R.  I.  A.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  45),  observes  that  "  the  very 
tide  given  to  this  work  is  sufficient  to  excite  well-founded  sus- 
picion of  its  antiquity".  His  meaning  evidently  is,  that  the 
title  of  Saltair  appears  clearly  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  selected  as  the 
tide  of  his  work  by  a  heathen  author. 

We  do  not,  however,  an3rwhere  read  that  the  name  of 
Psalter  or  Saltair,  was  given  to  this  work  by  its  compiler.  We 
know  that  in  later  times  the  celebrated  King-Bishop  Cormac 
Mac  CuUinan  gave  the  same  name  of  Saltair  to  the  great  simi- 
lar collection  made  by  him  about  the  close  of  the  mnth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century.  Did  he  call  his  compilation,  or 
was  it  called  by  others,  after  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  compiled  by 
the  older  Cormac  in  the  third  century  ?  Or  even  if  we  suppose 
the  name  of  Saltair  or  Psalter  to  have  originated  witn  the 
Christian  Cormac,  the  same  name  may  have  been  afterwards 
given  to  the  older  work,  from  the  similar  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, and  from  its  having  been  compiled  by  another  Cormac. 
If  the  one  was  worthy  of  being  named  Psalter  of  Cashel,  as 
having  been  compiled  at  the  command  of  a  King  of  Cashel, 
the  other  was  equally  entitled  to  the  name  of  Psalter  of  Tara, 
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LECT.  I.  having  been  compiled  by  a  King  of  Tara.  There  was  time 
Dr  Petrie  ^^^ugh  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  time 
on  the  we  first  find  it  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Saltair  and  Psalter 
of  Tara,  to  give  full  currency  to  the  title ;  and  this  supposition 
may,  in  part,  perhaps,  furnish  an  answer  to  another  of  Dr. 
Petrie's  difficulties,  viz.,  that  this  book  has  not  been  quoted, 
nor  any  extract  from  it  given,  in  any  of  our  antient  Irish  au- 
thorities, although  the  Saltair  of  Cashel  is  frequently  cited  by 
them.  Perhaps  they  have  quoted  it,  although  under  other 
names,  not  yet  ascertained  by  us  to  be  identical  with  it,  the 
name  of  Saltair  of  Tara  not  having  been  in  their  time  imiver- 
sally  adopted  as  applicable  to  it.  But  a  better  answer  to  the 
difficulty  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Saltair  of 
Tara  had  perished  before  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and 
consequently  was  inaccessible  to  the  compilers  of  the  Books  of 
Ballymote,  Lecan,  Hy  Many,  etc.  For  in  the  passage  just 
quoted  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  its  contents  are  described 
on  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  the  Uachonghhail;  wliilst  Cuan 
OXochain,  wnting  three  centuries  before,  speaks  of  it  (and 
under  the  name  of  Saltair  of  Tara)  as  being  in  his  time  extant. 

It  follows,  then,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  whether 
or  not  the  name  of  Saltair  or  Psalter  was  originally  ^ven  to 
this  compilation,  such  a  compilation  existed,  and  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  it  was  in  existence,  under 
the  name  of  Saltair  of  Tara,  and  believed  to  have  been  collected 
under  the  patronage  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  who  died  in  the 
year  266. 

Before  I  leave  the  suWect  of  the  **  Saltair",  I  cannot  but 
observe,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keating  also,  a  most  learned  Graedhlic 
scholar,  gives  an  explanation  of  the  word  quite  in  consonance 
with  the  preceding  remarks.  In  the  Preface  to  his  History  of 
Ireland  he  tells  us  that  History  in  ancient  times  was  all  written 
in  verse,  for  its  better  security,  and  for  the  greater  facility  of 
committing  it  to  memory ;  and  he  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Saltair 
of  Tara  in  the  following  words  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
VUL]:— 

"And  it  is  because  of  its  having  been  written  in  poetic 
metre,  that  the  chief  book  which  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
Ollamh  of  the  King  of  Erinn,  was  called  the  '  Saltair  of  Temair' ; 
and  the  Chronicle  of  holy  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  '  Saltair  of 
CasheU;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Aengus  CeilS  Di  [or  the 
'*  Culdee''],  *  Saltair-na-RanrC  [that  is,  "  Saltair  of  the  JPoems, 
or  Verses"] ;  because  a  Salm  [Psalm]  and  a  Poem  are  the 
same,  and  therefore  a  Salterium  and  a  Duanairi  [book  of 
poems]  are  the  same". 
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m.  Of  the  next  in  order  of  the  lost  books,  the  Book  of    ^^ct.  l 
THE  Vacbonqbhail  (pron:  "ooa  cong-wall"),  ahnost  nothing  is  Q^^^e 
known  beyond  the  bare  name.      The  passage  just  quoted  from  ^oj  «'. 
the  Bool:  of  Balljmote  and  from  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  bhau.  ' 
was  copied  into  those  MSS.  from  the  lost  book  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  entry ;  but  what  was  the  age  of  the  book  at  that 
time  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.     The  O'Cleiys,  how- 
ever, mention  that  they  had  access  to  it  when  compihng  their 
Book  of  the  Invasions  of  Erinn,  that  is  in  the  year  1G30  or 
1631.      And  Keating,  in  the   Second  Book  of  his  History, 
mentions  the  Book  of  the  Uachongbhail  among  the  very  ancient 
books  or  transcripts  of  very  ancient  books  which  were  still 
extant  in  his  own  time,  and  of  which  he  had  made  use.     It  was 
probably  of  the  age  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  kept  at  Kil- 
dare  in  1626. 

IV.  The  next  book  of  considerable  antiquity  that  we  find  2L*  u^homa 
reference  to  is  that  called  the  Cin  Droma  Snechta^  or  Cln  s»bchtju 
of  Drom  Snechta.  The  word  Cin  (pron :  in  Engl.  *'  Kin") 
is  explained  in  our  ancient  Glossaries  as  signifying  a  stave 
of  five  sheets  of  vellum:  and  the  name  of  this  book  would 
signify,  therefore,  the  Vellimi-stave  Book  of  Drom  Snechta. 
The  words  Drom  Snechta  signify  the  snow-capped  hill,  or 
mountain  ridge,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  name 
of  a  moimtain  situated  in  the  present  county  of  Monaghan. 

The  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  is  quoted  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote  [foL  12  a.]  in  support  of  the  ancient  legend  of  the  ante- 
diluvian occupation  of  Erinn  by  the  Lady  Banbha,  who  is 
however  in  other  Books  called  Cesair  (pron:  "Kesar").  There 
are  also  two  references  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Lecan.  The  first 
of  these  [fol.  271  b.]  is  in  the  same  words  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Ballymote : "  From  the  CSn  of  Drom  Snechta  is  [taken] 
this  little  fbit]  as  far  as  Cesair". — [See  Appendix,  No.  IX. J 
The  second  is  [foL  77  b.,  col.  2]  where  the  writer  says  in  sum- 
ming up  the  genealogies  of  some  of  the  families  of  Connacht, 
that  he  compiled  them  from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Gaedhil : — 

"  We  have  collected  now  this  genealogy  of  the  UirDiarmada 
out  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  G^dhil,  end  out  of  Cormac's  Saltair 
at  Cashel,  and  out  of  the  Book  of  Dundaleathghlas  [Down- 

S trick],  and  out  of  the  Books  of  Flann  Mainiatrech  [Flann  of 
onasterboice],  and  out  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  and  out 
of  the  annals  and  historical  books  [of  Erinn],  until  we  have 
brought  it  aU  together  here". — [See  Appendix,  No.  X.] 

The  same  valuable  book  quotes  the  Cin  Droma  Snechta 
again  by  direct  transcript  [at  folio  123  a.],  where  it  gives,  first, 
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LECT.  I.    the  genealogies  of  the  chieftains  of  the  ancient  Rudiician  race 

E  in  th     ^^  Ulster,  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  they  are  found  in 

wJiter  of  the  othcT  books  of  the  samc  and  of  a  previous  period ;  and  it  then 

!^Mto."^    gives  a  different  version,  saying : — "  The  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta 

says  that  it  is  (as  follows)  it  ought  to  be". — [See  Appendix, 

No.  XL]     This  has  reference  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  Irian  race 

of  Ulster,  and  immediately  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Knight  of 

the  Craehh  Ruadh^  or  Royal  Branch,  Conall  Ceamach/**^ 

A  short  account  of  the  Destruction  of  Bruiahean  Da  Derga 
(The  Court  of  Da  Derga),  and  the  death  of  the  monarch  Co- 
nair^  M6r,  is  quoted  from  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  in  Leabhar 
na  h-Uidhre^ioL  67  a.;  and  again,  the  Account  of  the  birth  of 
Cuchulainn,  at  fol.  80  b.  from  the  same  book. 

Doctor  Keating,  in  his  History,  when  introducing  the  Mile-  ll  / 
sian  colonists,   gives   their   descent  from  Magog,  the  son  of  |\ 
Japhet,  on  the  authority  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  which, 
he  states,  was  compiled  before  Saint  Patrick's  mission  to  Erinn. 
His  words  are :  "  We  will  set  down  here  the  branching  off  of  ^.\  / 
the  race  of  Magog,  according  to  the  Book  of  Invasions  (of  Ire-  j, 
land),  which  was  called  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  and  it  was 
before  the  coming  of  (St.)  Patrick  to  Ireland  the  author  of 
that  book  existed". — [See  Appendix,  No.  XII.]   What  autho- 
rity Dr.  Keating  had  tor  this  statement  we  know  not,  as  unfor- 
tunately he  has  not  given  it;  and  the  only  reference  to  the 
author's  name  that  I  have  myself  ever  found  is  in  a  partially 
effaced  memorandum  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.    This  memo- 
randum is  written  in  the  lower  margin  of  a  page  [fol.  230  b.], 
which  contains  genealogies  of  several  of  the  chieftain  lines  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

There  is  apparently  but  one  word — ^the  name  of  the  writer — 
illegible  at  the  beginning  of  this  memorandum ;  and  with  this 
word  provisionally  restored,  the  note  would  read  thxis: — 

"  [Emln,  son  of]  Duach  [that  is],  son  of  the  King  of  Con- 
nacht,  an  Ollamh^  and  a  prophet,  and  a  professor  in  historv,  and 
a  professor  in  wisdom,  it  was  he  that  collected  the  Genea- 
logies and  Histories  of  the  men  of  Erinn  in  one  book,  that  is, 
the  Cin  Droma  Snechta^ — [See  Appendix,  No.  XIII.] 

The  Duach  here  referred  to  (who  was  probably  still  alive  at 
the  time  of  Saint  Patrick's  coming)  was  the  son  of  Brian,  son 
of  the 'Monarch  Eochaidh  Muighmhedhoin,  who  died  a.d.  365. 
(Tliis  Eochaidh  was  also  the  father  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hc^- 

(»*>  The  chiefs  whose  pedigrees  are  here  collected  are  those  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  the  ancient  story  of  Deirdre  and  the  tragical  death  of  the  sons  of  Uis- 
neach,  of  which  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dablin  published  an  inaccurate  version 
in  the  year  1808 
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tages,  vrho  was  the  father  of  LtzegkairS,  the  Monarch  of  Erinn    lect.  i. 
at  the  lime  when  Saint  Patrick  came  on  his  mission  in  the  year  _.,   ^. 
432).     Duach  had  two  sons — Eoghan  Srem,  who  succeeded  te<i  in  ij»e 
him  as  King  of  Connacht  and  Emin.  atcr.  ^ 

A  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  of  this  Duach  was 
King  of  CJonnacht,  and  a  Christian,  namely,  Duach  Tengiunha, 
or  Duach  the  sweet-tongued,  who  died,  according  to  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  499,  leaving  an  only  son,  Senach, 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  OTlahertys  of  West  Connacht. 

Now,  as  there  are  but  two  of  the  name  of  Duach  to  be  foimd 
in  the  whole  line  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht  (of  whom  the  first 
was  a  pagan  and  the  second  a  Christian),  the  compiler  of  the 
CSn  of  Ehrom  Snechta  must  have  been  the  son  of  one  or  other ; 
and  as  the  tradition  concerning  the  book  is,  that  it  was  written 
before  Patrick's  time,  it  is  pretty  clear,  if  we  assume  this  tradi- 
tion to  be  correct,  that  the  son  of  Duach  Galach  was  the  com- 
EiJer.  Finally,  as  his  elder  son,  Eoghan  Srem,  succeeded  him  as 
ing.  It  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  his  younger  son,  Emfn, 
was  the  author  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta.  This  would  fairly 
enough  bear  out  the  statement  which  Keating  has  put  forward/"^ 

Dr.  Keatii^  makes  another  reference  to  the  Ctn,  where,  in 
speaking  of  the  schools  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Fenius 
Parsaidhj  he  says : — 

"  Fenius  sets  up  schools  to  teach  the  several  languages,  on  the 
Plain  of  Seanar,  in  the  city  which  the  Cin  Drama  Sneachta  calls 
£k)thona,  as  the  poet  says",  etc. — [See  Appendix,  No.  XV.] 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  ancient  book  called  the 
Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre  (which  is  in  some  part  preserved  in  a 
M.S.  of  circa  a.d.  1100,  bearing  the  same  name,  in  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy)  contains  a  reference  to  the  Cin 
of  Drom  Snechta.  And  to  this  veiy  old  authority  may  be  added 
that  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which  (at  fol.  149  b.)  occurs 
the  following  curious  passage : — 

"Prom  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  this  below.     Historians  \\  \/ 
say  that  there  were  exiles  of  Hebrew  women  in  Erinn  at  the   1 1 

as>  Whfle  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press  (Augnst,  1858),  I  took 
adTaotage  of  an  unusually  bright  day  to  m^e  another  careful  examination  of 
the  time-blackened  leaf  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which  this  curious  entry 
appears.  I  have  this  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  make  out  perfectly 
all  the  words,  except  the  yery  first — the  name  of  the  son  of  Duach  ;  and  this 
name  itself,  though  not  so  clear  as  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  equally  unmistakeable.  To  my  eyes  it  is  certainly  e]\nin.  It  will  be 
oboetred,  on  r^erence  to  the  original  (in  the  Appendix),  that  there  is  no  word 
between  JErnin  and  Duach,  The  word  m^c,  "  son"^,  which  should  have  been 
written  here,  seems  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted  by  the  scribe.  The 
word  however  occurs  only  once,  that  is,  after  *'  Duach".  The  sentence  reads 
literally:  ''Emin  [of]  Duach,  [that  is]  son  of  the  King  of  Ck>nnacht'',— Duach 
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LECT.  I.  coming  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  who  had  been  driven  by  a  sea  \ 
^  ^^^  tempest  into  the  ocean  hj  the  Tirren  Sea.  They  were  in  Erinn 
sk»cha«  before  the  sons  of  Milesius.  They  said,  however,  to  the  sons 
of  Milesius  [who  it  would  appear  pressed  marriage  on  them]  ^ 
that  they  preferred  their  own  country,  and  that  they  would  not 
abandon  it  without  receiving  dowry  for  alliance  wim  them.  It 
is  from  this  circumstance  that  it  is  the  men  that  purchase  wives 
in  Erinn  for  ever ;  whilst  it  is  the  husbands  that  are  purchased 
by  the  wives  throughout  the  world  besides". — [See  Appendix, 
No.  XVI.] 

This  short  extract  is  found  also  in  a  much  longer  and  very' 
curious  article  in  the  Book  of  Lecain  [fol.  181  b.J,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  both  MSS.  followed  the  original  in  the 
Cin  of  Drom  Snechta. 

V.  The  next  ancient  written  work  that  we  find  ascribed  to 
this  early  period  is  the  SenchcLS  Mor  (pron:  "  Shanchus  m6r"), 
or  Great  Law-Compilation ;  which  was  made,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  in  the  year  439,  imder  the  direction  of  nine 
eminent  persons,  consisting  of  three  kings,  three  bishops,  and 
three  Filia^  [see  antey  note  (2)].  The  three  chief  personages 
engaged  in  this  great  work  were  LaeghairS^  the  Monarch  of 
Ermn ;  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Erinn ;  and  Ros,  the  Chief  Fil^ 
of  Erinn. 

A  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  work  has  come  down 
to  us  by  successive  transcriptions,  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  account  of  this  work,  generally  prefixed  to  it,  and 
which  is  in  itself  of  great  antiquity,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
Ros,  the  poet,  that  placed  before  Saint  Patrick  the  arranged 
body  of  the  previously  existing  Laws  of  Erinn ;  that  the  Saint 
expun^d  from  them  all  that  was  specially  antichristian  or 
otherwise  objectionable,  and  proposed  such  alterations  as  would 
make  them  harmonize  with  the  new  system  of  religion  and  morals 
which  he  had  brought  into  the  country ;  that  these  alterations 
were  approved  of,  adopted,  and  embodied  in  the  ancient 
code ;  and  that  code  thus  amended  was  established  as  the  Na- 
tional Law  throughout  the  land. 

The  great  antiquity  of  this  compilation  is  admitted  by  Dr. 
Petrie,  in  his  Memoir  on  Tara,  already  alluded  to ;  but  that  the 
professed  authors  of  it  could  possibly  have  been  brought  toge- 

having  been  the  King  of  Connacht.  In  the  Appendix  (No.  XIV.)  will  be 
found  the  pedigree  of  Duach  Gahch,  who  is  by  mistake  confounded  with  his 
descendant  Diuch  Tengumha,  a  succeeding  King  of  Connacht,  in  the  note  (p) 
at  p.  161  of  Dr.  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  under  the  jear  499. 
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tker  at  the  time  of  its  reputed  compilation,  he  denies,  as  did    lkct.  t. 
Dr.  Lianigaii  before  him.     Every  year's  investigation  of  our  ^  ^^^ 
ancient  records,  however,  shows  more  and  more  their  veritable  uhnry  of 
character;   and  I  trust  that  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  (ai^^d*™ 
Brehon  Law  Commission,  of  which  Dr.  Petrie  is  a  member,  ^^^^' 
will  remove  the  excusable  scepticism  into  which  the  caution 
of  the  more  conscientious  school  of  critics  who  succeeded  the 
reckless  theorists  of  Vallancey's  time,  has  driven  them.  I  believe 
it  wiU  show  that  the  recorded  account  of  this  great  revision  of 
the  Body  of  the  Laws  of  Ennn  is  as  fully  entitled  to  confidence 
as  any  other  well-authenticated  fact  of  ancient  history. 

But  this  subject  (one  obviously  of  great  importance)  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  forthcoming  puolication  by  the 
Brehon  Law  Commission,  of  this  great  monument  of  our  ancient 
civilization ;  so  that  you  will  imderstand  why  the  subject  cannot 
with  prwriety  be  entered  into  further  here.  So  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  antiquity  of  the  contents  of  the  Senchas  Mor  is 
concerned,  I  may  only  observe  that  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  often 
quotes  passages  m)m  this  work  in  his  Glossary,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  written  not  later  than  about  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century. 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  a  private  collection  of  books, "  of 
all  the  sciences",  as  it  is  expressed,  given  in  a  note  to  the  Felire^ 
ot  metrical  Festology  of  Aengus  CeU  De^  or  the  "  Culdee";  it 
is  to  this  effect:  Saint  Colum  Cille  having  paid  a  visit  to  Saint 
Longarad  of  Ossoiy,  requested  permission  to  examine  his 
boon,  but  Longarad  having  refused,  Colum  then  prayed  that 
his  fiiend  should  not  profit  much  by  his  refusal,  whereupon  the 
books  became  illegible  immediately  afler  his  death ;  and  these 
books  were  in  existence  in  that  state  in  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal author,  whoever  he  was,  of  the  note  in  the  Feliri. 

The  passage  (for  the  original  of  which  see  Appendix,  No. 
XVn.)  IS  as  follows :  it  is  a  note  to  the  stanza  of  the  great  poem, 
for  September  3 ;  which  is  as  follows : — 

**  COLMAN  OF  DrOM-FERTA, 

Longarad,  a  shining  sun  ; 
Mac  Nisse  with  his  thousands. 
From  great  Condere". 

[Note.] — "Longarad  the  white-legged,  oi  Magh  Tuathat,  in 
the  north  of  Ossory  (OsraighS) ;  i.e ,  m  Uibh  Foirchellain ;  % e 
in  Magh  Garad^  in  Disert  Garad  particularly,  and  in  Cill 
Gabhra  in  Sliabh  Mairge,  in  Lis  Longarad.      The  '  white- 
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LECT  L  legged',  i.«.,  from  great  white  hair  which  was  on  his  legs ;  or  his 
Of  the  Book  ^^S^  ^^^re  transparently  fair.  He  was  a  Suidh  (Doctor  or  Pro- 
of s.mochta.  fessor)  in  classics,  and  in  history,  and  in  judgment  (law),  and 
in  plulosophy  iJUidecht],  [see  ante^  note  (2)].  It  was  to  hirn 
Colum  Cille  went  on  a  visit;  and  he  concealed  his  books 
from  him;  and  Colum  Cille  left  a  'word'  [of  imprecation] 
on  his  books,  i.e.,  *May  it  not  be  of  avail  after  thee',  said 
he,  *  that  for  which  thou  hast  shown  inhospitalitv'.  And  this 
is  what  has  been  fulfilled,  for  the  books  exist  still,  and  no  man 
can  read  them.  Now,  when  Longarad  was  dead,  what  the 
learned  tell  us  is,  that  all  the  book-satchels  of  Erinn  dropped 
[from  their  racks]  on  that  night.  Or  they  were  the  satchels 
which  contained  the  books  of  sciences  [or,  professions]  which 
were  in  the  chamber  in  which  Colum  Cille  was,  that  fell.  And 
Colum  Cille  and  all  that  were  in  that  house  wondered,  and 
they  were  all  astounded  at  the  convulsions  of  the  books, 
upon  which  Colum  Cille  said :  *  Longarad ',  said  he,  '  in 
Ossory,  i.e.,  a  Saif^^*^  (Doctor)  in  every  science  [it  is  he]  that  has 
died  now'.  '  It  will  be  long  until  that  is  verified',  said  Baithin. 
*  May  your  successor  [for  ever]  be  suspected,  on  account  of 
this',  said  Colum  Cille ;  et  dixit  Colum  Cille  :• — 

Lon  is  dead  [Lon  is  dead]  ;^**^ 

To  cm  Garad  it  is  a  great  misfortune ; 

To  Erinn  widi  its  countless  tribes ; 

It  is  a  destruction  of  learning  and  of  schools. 

Lon  has  died,  [Lon  has  died]  ; 

In  cm  Garad  great  the  misfortune ; 

It  is  a  destruction  of  learning  and  of  schools. 

To  the  Island  of  Erinn  beyond  her  boundaries". 

However  fabulous  this  legend  may  appear,  it  will  suffice, 
at  all  events,  to  show  in  what  estimation  books  were  held 
in  the  time  of  the  scholiast  of  the  works  of  Aengus,  and  also 
the  prevalent  belief  in  his  time  in  the  existence  of  an  Irish 
literature  at  a  period  so  long  antecedent  to  his  own.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  the  books  were  so  old  at  the  time  of  this  writer 
as  to  be  illegible,  and  hence  the  legend  to  account  for  their 
condition. 

(»*)  The  word  occurs  in  the  original  so, — ^not  spelled  the  same  way  in  which  it 
appears  just  before,  probably  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  scribe. 

(15)  In  ancient  poetry,  when  the  second  half  line  was  a  rei)etition  of  the  first, 
it  was  Tery  seldom  written,  though  it  was  always  well  understood  that  it  ought 
to  be  repeated.  And  in  fact  the  metre  would  not  be  complete  without  this 
repetition. 
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VI.  There  are  some  other  ancient  books  quoted  in  the  Annals    lbct  r. 
of  Ulster,  of  which  one  is  called  the  Book  of  Saint  Mochta,  ^..,  „  . 

T-i  n  r%    •        "T*        •!         rm  •     i         i     •  t  Of  trie  B'Hjki 

who  was  a  disciple  of  Saint  Fatnck.   This  book  is  quoted  at  a.d.  of  clans 
527,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  a  book  of  general  An-  vli,unuK' 
Dais,  or  a  Sacred  Biography. 

We  also  find  mention  of  the  Book  of  Cuana  and  the  Book 
of  Dubh  da  leithe- 

Vn.  The  Book  of  Cuana,  or  Guana's  Book  of  Annals,  is 
quoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  at  the  year 
468,  and  repeatedly  afterwards  down  to  610.  The  death  of 
a  person  named  Cuana,  a  scribe  of  Tredit  (now  Trevit,  in 
Meath),  is  recorded  in  the  same  Annals  (of  Ulster),  at  the  year 
738,  after  which  year  no  quotation  from  Guanas  Book  occurs  in 
these  Annals ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  Cuana  was  the 
compiler  of  the  work  known  as  the  Book  of  Guana,  or  Guanach. 

VIII.  The  same  Annals  of  Ulster  quote,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  Book  ofDuBBDALEiTHE^  at  the  years  962  and  1021, 
but  not  after.  There  were  two  persons  of  this  name :  one  of 
them  an  Abbot,  and  the  other  a  Bishop  (of  Armagh) ;  the 
former  &om  the  year  i;o5  to  the  year  998,  and  the  latter  from 
1049  to  1064 ;  so  that  the  latter  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Duhhdaleiihi, 

IX.  Next  after  these,  because  of  the  certainty  of  its  author's  !?',"of  ^*^'' 
time,  I  would  class  the  Saltair  of  Gashel,  compiled  by  the  cashjx. 
learned  and  venerable  Cormac  MacGullinan,  King  of  Munster 

and  Archbishop  of  Gashel,  who  was  killed  in  the  year  903. 

At  what  time  this  book  was  lost  we  have  no  precise  know- 
ledge ;  but  that  it  existed,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  in  the 
year  1454,  is  evident  fi-om  the  fact,  that  there  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  in  Oxford  (Laud,  610),  a  copy  of  such  portions  of  it  as 
could  be  deciphered  at  that  time,  made  by  Sedan^  or  Shane, 
O'Clery  for  Mac  Richard  Butler.  From  the  contents  of  this  copy, 
and  from  the  frequent  references  to  the  original,  for  history  and 
genealogies  found  in  the  Books  of  Ballymote,  Lecan,  and  others. 
It  must  have  been  a  historical  and  genealogical  compilation  of 
large  size  and  great  diversity. 

if,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  ancient  compila- 
tion, so  well  known  as  Gormac's  Glossary,  was  compiled  from  the 
interlined  gloss  to  the  Saltair,  we  may  well  feel  that  its  loss  is 
the  greatest  we  have  suffered,  so  numerous  are  the  references 
and  citations  of  history,  law,  romance,  druidism,  mythology, 
and  other  subjects  in  which  this  Glossary  abounds.     It  is  1m'- 
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LECT.  L   sides  invaluable  in  the  study  of  Gaedhlic  comparative  pliilo-t 
ust  of  0th    ^^S7>  ^  *^®  author  traces  a  great  many  of  the  words  either  by 
io8t  books,    derivation  from,  or  comparison  with,  the  Hebrew,  the  GreeK,! 
the  Latin,  the  British,  and,  as  he  terms  it,  the  Northmantiq 
language ;  and  it  contains  at  least  one  Pictish  word  [Cartoi^], — ^^ 
almost  the  only  word  of  the  Pictish  language  that  we  possess. 
There  is  a  small  fragment  of  this  Glossary  remaining  in  the  an- 
cient Book  of  Leinster  (which  is  as  old  as  the  year  1150),  and  a 
perfect  copy  made  about  the  year  1400  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  besides  two  fragments  of  it  in  O'Clery's  copy 
of  the  Saltair  already  mentioned,  the  volume  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  Oxford  (Laud,  610). 

Besides  the  several  books  enumerated  above,  and  the  pro- 
bable dates  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  fix,  we  find  in 
several  existing  MSS.  reference  to  many  other  lost  books, 
whose  exact  ages  and  the  relative  order  of  time  in  which  they 
were  composed  are  quite  uncertain.  But  the  references  to 
them  are  so  numerous,  and  occur  in  MSS.  of  such  different 
dates,  that  we  may  readily  beheve  them  to  have  embraced  a 
tolerably  extensive  period  in  our  history ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  connected  the  most  ancient  periods  with  those 
which  we  find  so  well  illustrated  in  the  oldest  manuscript  re- 
cords which  have  come  down  to  us. 

I  do  not  profess  to  give  here  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
the  books  mentioned  in  our  records,  and  of  which  we  have  now 
no  further  knowledge,  but  the  following  list  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  names  of  those  which  are  most  frequently  referred  to. 

Li  the  first  place  must  be  enumerated  again  the  Cuilmenn; 
the  Saltair  of  Tara;  The  Cin  Droma  Snechta;  the  Book  of 
St.  Mochta;  the  Book  of  Cuana;  the  Book  of  Duhhdaleithe; 
and  the  Saltair  of  Cashel.  Besides  these  we  find  mention  of 
the  Leabhar  buidhe  Sldine,  or  Yellow  Book  of  Slane ;  the  ori- 
ginal Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre;  the  Books  of  Eochaidh  O^Flanna- 
'  gain;  a  certain  book  known  as  the  Book  eaten  by  the  poor 
people  in  the  desert;  the  Book  of  Inh  an  Duin;  the  Snort 
Book  of  Saint  Buithe*s  Monastery  (or  Monasterboice) ;  the 
Books  of  Flann,  of  the  same  Monastery ;  the  Book  of  Flann 
of  Dungeimhin  (Dungiven,  Co.  Derry) ;  the  Book  of  Dun  da 
Leth  Ghlas  (or  Downpatrick) ;  the  Book  of  Doiri  (or  Derry) ; 
the  Book  of  Sabhall  Phatraic  (or  SauU,  Co.  Down) ;  the  Book 
of  the  Uachongbhail  (Navan,  probably);  the  Leabhar  dubh 
Malaga,  or  Black  Book  of  Saint  Molaga ;  the  Leabhar  buidhe 
Moling,  or  Yellow  Book  of  Saint  Moling ;  the  Leabhar  buidhe 
Mliie  Murchadha,  or  Yellow   Book  oi  Mac  Murrach;   the 
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Leahhar  Arda  Macha^  or  Book  of  Armagh  (quoted  by  Keat-    uct.  i. 
ing);  the  Leahhar  ruadh  Mhic  Aedhagain^  or  Red  Book  oiZ^ 
Mac  Aedh^an  or  Mac  Aegan ;  the  Leahhar  breae  Mhic  Aedh--  referred  to 
aaain,  or  Speckled  Book  of  Mac  Aegan ;  the  Leahhar  fada  ^^  ^^^^^ 
ijeithghUnne,  or  Long  Book  of  Leithgnlinn,  or  Leithlin ;  the 
Books   of  O'Scoba  of  Cluain  Mic  Noia   (or  Clonmacnois) ; 
the  Duil  Drama   Ceata^  or  Book   of  Drom  Ceat;   and  the 
I^eabhar  Chluana  Sostj  or  Book  of  Clonsost  (in  Leix,  in  the 
Queen's  County). 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  glance  at  what  constituted  probably 
but  a  few  of  the  books  and  records  of  Erinn  which  we  are  sure 
must  have  existed,  with  perhaps  three  or  four  exceptions,  an- 
terior to  the  year  1100,  and  of  which  there  are  now  no  frag- 
ments known  to  me  to  rem^n,  though  some  of  them  are 
referred  to  in  works  of  comparatively  modem  date. 

The  Rev.  Gfeoffry  Keatmg  (Pansh  Priest  of  Tubrid,  near 
Clonmel)  compiled,  about  the  year  1630,  from  several  ancient 
MSS.  then  accessible,  a  History  of  Erinn,  from  its  earliest 
ascribed  colonization,  down  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion  in 
theyear  1170.  This  book  is  written  in  the  modified  Graedhlic 
of  Keating's  own  time ;  and  although  he  has  used  but  little  dis- 
crimination in  his  selections  from  old  records,  and  has  almost  en- 
tirely neglected  any  critical  examination  of  his  authorities,  still 
his  book  is  a  valuable  one,  and  not  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  the 
despicable  production  that  it  is  often  ignorantly  said  to  be. 

oome  of  the  lost  works  that  I  have  mentioned  are  spoken  of, 
and  even  quoted  by  this  writer.  He  refers  to  the  following 
books  as  being  extant  in  his  own  time ;  namely,  the  Book  of 
Armagh  (but  evidently  not  the  book  now  known  imder  this 
name) ;  the  Saltair  of  Cashel ;  the  Book  of  the  Uachonabhail;  the 
Book  of  Cluain  Eidhneach  (in  Leix) ;  the  Saltair  na  Rann  (writ- 
ten by  Aengus  CHle  D£);  the  Book  of  Glenn  dd  Locluz;  the 
Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre,  which  was  written  originally  at  Cluain 
Mic  Nets,  or  Clonmacnoise,  in  Saint  Ciaran's  time ;  the  Yellow 
Book  of  Saint  Moling ;  the  Black  Book  of  Saint  Molaga ;  the  Red 
Book  of  Mac  Aegan ;  and  the  Speckled  Book  of  Mac  Aegan. 

Of  this  list  of  Books,  all  of  which  were  certainly  extant  in 
1630,  we  now  know  only  the  Saltair  na  JRann,  whicn  still  exists 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

Prefixed  to  the  Leahhar  Gahhdla,  or  Book  of  Invasions,  com- 
piled by  the  O'Cleiys  in  1630  or  1631,  there  is  a  list  of  the 
ancient  books  from  which  that  compilation  was  made.  They 
were  the  following : — The  Book  of  BailS  ui  MhaoiUhonairi 
or   Bally  Mulconroy,   which  had  been  copied  by   Maurice 
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LECT.  I.   O'Maelchonaire,  or  O'Mulconroy  (who  died  In  1543),  out  of 

g^j^         the  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre,  which  had  been  written  at  Cluain 

referred  to    Mic  Nois  (Clonmacnois),  in  the  time  of  Saint  Ciaran ;  the  Book 

Maiteri!*'"'  o{  BaiU  ui  Chleivighj  or  Bally  Cleiy,  which  was  written  in  the 

time  of  MaeUechlainn  Mdr,  or  Malachy  the  Great,  son  of  Domh- 

nall,  monarch  of  Erinn  (who  began  his  reign  a.d.  979) ;  the 

Book  of  Muintir  Duibhghenainn^  or  of  the  O'Duigenans  of 

Seanchuach  in  Tir  Oililla,  or  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 

and  which  was  called  the  Leabhar  Ghlinn  dd  Locha^  or  Book 

of  Glenndaloch ;  and  Leabhar  na  h-  Uachongbhala^  or  the  Book 

of  the  Uachongbhail ;  with  many  other  histories,  or  historical 

books  besides. 

Of  this  list  of  Books  not  one  is  known  to  me  to  be  now  extant. 
The  ever  to  be  remembered  Michael  O'Clery,  and  his  fel- 
low-labourers (who  together  with  him  are  famiharly  known  aa 
the  Four  Masters),  insert  in  their  Annals  a  list  of  the  ancient 
books  from  which  that  noble  work  was  compiled.  They  were 
the  following : — The  Book  of  Cluain  Mic  Nois^  or  Clonmac- 
noise ;  the  Book  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints  in  Loch  Ribh  (or 
Loch  Ree),  in  the  Shannon ;  the  Book  of  Seanadh  Mhic  Magk- 
nusa,  in  Loch  JEimS,  or  Loch  Erne;  the  Book  of  Muintir 
Mhaoilchonaire,  or  the  O'Mulconroys ;  the  Book  of  Muintir 
DuibhahenaTin,  or  of  the  O'Duigenans,  of  Cill  Ronain ;  and  the 
Histoncal  Book  of  Leacain  Mic  Fhirbhisig/i,  or  Lecan  Mac 
Firbis.  The  Books  of  Cluain  Mic  Nois  and  of  the  Island  of  the 
Saints  come  down  but  to  the  year  1225.  The  Book  of  the 
O'Mulconroys  came  down  to  the  year  1505.  The  Book  of  the 
O'Duigenans  contained  entries  extending  only  from  the  year 
J)00  to  the  year  1563.  The  Annals  of  Seanadh  Mic  Magh- 
nusa  (now  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster)  came  down  to  the 
year  1632.  The  Four  Masters  had  also  a  fragment  of  Cucot- 
griche  (a  name  sometimes  Englished  Peregrine),  O'Clery's  Book, 
containing  Annals  from  the  year  1281  to  the  year  1537.  The 
Book  oimaoilindg  Mac  Bruaideadha,  or  Maoilin  the  younger 
Mac  Brody,  of  Thomond,  containing  Annals  from  tJae  year 
1588  to  the  year  1602,  was  also  in  their  possession,  as  well  as 
Lughaidh  O'Clery's  Book,  containing  Annals  from  the  year 
1586  to  1603.  This  last  book  was  probably  that  known  at 
the  present  day  as  the  Life  of  Aedh  Ruadh^  or  Hugh  Roe 
O'Donnell ;  which  was  written  by  this  same  Lughaidh  O'Clery, 
and  from  which  the  Four  Masters  have  evidently  taken  all  the 
details  given  in  their  Annals  relating  to  that  brave  and  unfor- 
tunate Prince.^'*^ 

(16)  A  MS.  copy  of  this  work,  in  the  handwriting  of  Cucogry  O'Clery,  the 
son  of  the  original  compiler,  has  been  lately  [1858]  purchai>e(l  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Of  this  list  of  Books  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  men-    lect.  i 
doned)  not  one  is  known  to  me  to  be  now  in  existence  except-^  ^^^^  i^  ^^ 
ing  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  the  copy  of  Lugaidh  O'Clery  s  Book,  Library  of 
made  by  his  son  Cucogry,  and  the  book  which  is  now  known  Silwin "" '' 
as  the  Book  of  Lecain,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  but  which 
at  present  contains  nothing  that  could  be  properly  called  Annals, 
thouffh  there  are  in  it  some  pages  of  occurrences  with  no  dates 
attached. 

The  lan^age  in  which  such  a  number  of  books  was  written 
must  have  been  highly  cultivated,  and  found  fully  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  historian,  the  poet,  the  lawyer,  the  physi- 
cian, and  the  ecclesiastic,  and  extensively  so  used ;  else  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  Aengus  Ceile  D4^  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan, 
Eocnaidh  OTlannagan,  Chian  O'l^ochain,  Flann  of  Saint  Buithe^a 
Monastery,  and  all  the  other  great  Irish  writers  from  the  seventh 
to  the  twelfth  century,  who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  Latin, 
tben  the  universal  medium,  would  not  have  employed  the  Gaedh- 
Uc  for  their  compositions. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  before- 
named  books,  there  still  exists  an  immense  quantity  of  Gaedlilic 
writing  of  great  purity,  and  of  the  highest  value  as  regards 
the  history  of  this  country.  And  these  MSS.  comprise  general 
and  national  history ;  civil  and  ecclesiastical  records ;  and  abun- 
dant materials  of  genealogy ;  besides  poetry,  romance,  law,  and 
medicine;  and  some  fragments  of  tracts  on  mathematics  and 
astronomy. 

The  collection  in  Trinity  College  consists  of  over  140  A 
volumes,  several  of  them  on  vellum,  dating  from  the  earlypart 
of  the  twelfth  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Inere 
are  also  in  this  fine  collection  beautiful  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
known  as  the  Books  of  Kells,  and  Durrow,  and  Dimraa's  Book, 
attributable  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries ;  the  Saltair  of  St. 
Ricemarch,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  the  eleventh  centiiry,  con- 
taining also  an  exquisite  copy  of  the  Roman  Martyrology;  and 
a  very  ancient  ante-Hieronymian  version  of  the  Gospels,  the 
history  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  is  evidently  an  Irish  MS. 
of  not  later  than  the  ninth  century ;  also  the  Evangelistarium  of 
St.  Moling,  bishop  of  Ferns  in  the  seventh  century,  with  its  an- 
cient box ;  and  the  fragment  of  another  copy  of  the  Gospels,  of 
the  same  period,  evidently  Irish.  In  the  same  Ubrary  will 
be  found,  too,  the  chief  body  of  our  more  ancient  laws  and 

Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  Mr.  W.  Monck  Mason,  in  London, 
and  is  destined  soon  (if  funds  to  secure  it  can  be  raised)  to  enrich  still  farther 
the  splendid  collection  of  the  Ttoyid  Irish  Academy. 
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LECT.  I,   annals:  all,  with  the  exception  of  two  tracts,  written  on  vel- 
In  the  '^^"^  *  ^^^'  ^  addition  to  these  invaluable  volumes,  many  his- 
Library  of    tohcal  and  family  poems  of  great  antiquity,  illustrative  of  the 
irtah**^*'     battles,  the  personal  achievements,  and  ihe  social  habits  of  the 
Academy,     wamors,  chicfs,  and  other  distinguished  personages  of  our  early 
history.     There  is  also  a  lar^  number  of  ancient  historical  and 
romantic  tales,  in  which  all  me  incidents  of  war,  of  love,  and  of 
social  life  in  general,  are  portrayed,  often  with  considerable  po'wer 
of  description  and  great  brilliancy  of  language :  and  there  are 
besides  several  sacred  tracts  and  poems,   amongst  the   meet 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  believed  to  be 
more  than  a  thousand  years  old/*''^    The  Trinity  College   col- 
lection is  also  rich  in  laves  of  Irish  Saints,  and  in  ancient  forms 
of  prayer ;  and  it  contains,  in  addition  to  all  these,  many  curious 
treatises  on  medicine,  beautifully  written  on  vellum.     Lastly, ) 
amongst  these  ancient  MSS.  are  preserved  numerous  Ossianic.' 
poems  relating  to  the  Fenian  heroes,  some  of  them  of  very 
great  antiquity. 

The  next  great  collection  is  that  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, which,  though  formed  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  Tri- 
nity College,  is  far  more  extensive,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  the  unrivalled  collection  of  antiquities  secured  to  this 
country  by  the  liberality  of  this  body,  forms  a  national  monu- 
ment of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.  It  includes  some  noble 
old  volumes  written  on  vellum,  abounding  in  history  as  well  as 
poetry ;  ancient  laws,  and  genealogy ;  science  (for  it  embraces 
several  curious  medical  treatises,  as  well  as  an  ancient  astrono- 
mical tract);  grammar;  and  romance.  There  is  there  also  a 
great  body  of  most  important  theological  and  ecclesiastical  com- 
positions, of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  in  the  purest  style  per- 
haps that  the  ancient  GaedhUc  language  ever  attained. 

The  most  valuable  of  these  are  original  Gaedhlic  composi- 
tions, but  there  is  also  a  large  amount  of  translations  from  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages.  A  great  part  of  these 
translations  is,  indeed,  of  a  religious  character,  but  there  are 
others  from  various  Latin  authors,  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance to  the  Gaedhlic  student  of  the  present  day,  as  they 
enable  him  by  reference  to  the  originals  to  determine  the  value 
of  many  now  obsolete  or  obscure  Gaedhlic  words  and  phrases. 

Among  these  latter  translations  into  Irish,  we  find  an  exten- 
sive range  of  subjects  in  ancient  Mythology,  Poetry,  and  His- 

(17)  This  invaluable  MS.  is  in  course  of  publication  (a  portion  having  been 
issued  since  the  above  lecture  was  delivered),  by  the  Irish  Ardueologi- 
cal  and  Celtic  Societj,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd. 
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tory,  and  the  Classical  Literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,   lkct.  i. 
as  well  as  many  copious  illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable  ^^^  ^m 
events  of  the  Auddle  A^s.     So  that  any  one  well  read  in  the  Tariou«  u- 
comparadTely  few  existmg  fragments  of  our  Graedhlic  Litera-  ^^±^ 
tore,  and  whose  education  had  been  confined  solely  to  this 
source,  would  find  that  there  are  but  very  few,  indeed,  of  the 
great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  usually  attained  through  the  Classic  Languages,  or 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted. 
I    may  mention  by  way  of  illustration,  the  Irish  versions 
of  the  Argonautic  Expedition;  the  Destruction  of  Troy;  the 
Life  of  Alexander  the  Grreat;  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
the  Wars  of  Charlems^e,  including  the  History  of  Roland 
the  Brave;  the  History  of  the  Lombards;  the  ahnost  contem- 
porary translation  into  Gaedhlic  of  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  Language  which  has  embraced  so 
wide  a  field  of  historic  and  other  important  subjects,  must  have 
under]?one  a  considerable  amoimt  of  development,  and  must 
have  been  at  once  copious  and  flexible ;  ana  it  may  be  ob- 
served, in  passing,  that  the  very  fact  of  so  much  of  translation 
into  Irish  having  taken  place,  snows  that  there  must  have  been 
a  considerable  number  of  readers ;  since  men  of  learning  would 
not  have  translated  for  themselves  what  they  could  so  easily  un- 
derstand in  the  original. 

Passing  over  some  collections  of  MSS.  in  private  hands 
at  home,  I  may  next  notice  that  of  the  British  Museum  in 
London,  which  is  very  considerable,  and  contains  much  valuable 
matter;  that  of  the  &)dleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which,  though 
consisting  of  but  about  sixteen  volumes,  is  enriched  by  some 
most  precious  books,  among  which  is  the  copy  already  alluded  to 
of  the  remains  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  made  in  the  year  1454 ; 
and  some  two  or  three  works  of  an  older  date.  iNext  comes  li 
the  Stowe  collection,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ash- 
bumham,  and  which  is  tolerably  well  described  in  the  Stowe 
Catalogue  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor.  There  are  also 
in  England  some  other  collections  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals, as  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Monck  Mason^*^^  in  the  neigh- 

(18)  This  ooQection  haa  been  latelj  sold  (1858>-«mce  the  preparation  of  this 
lecture;  and  through  the  exertions  of  the  Bay.  Dr.  Todd,  F.T.G.D.,  two  of  the 
moat  ralnable  MSS.  contained  in  it  have  been  secured  for  Irelajid,  and,  if 
f^da  can  be  procured,  will  probably  be  added  to  the  collection  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy;  the  ieAb<a|\  ^e^ivdniAige,  or  Book  of  Fermoy,  on  yellum, 
and  the  copy  before  mentioned  of  Lughaidh  0*Clvry's  Life  of  Red  Hugh 
O^Donnell  in  the  handwriting  of  Cucogry  O'Clery. 
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LECT.  I.    bourhood  of  London,  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Phlllipps  in  Wor- 
Mss.  on  h  ^5®stershire.     The  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh  contains  a 
Continent,    fcw  important  volumes,  some  of  which  are  shortly  described  in  | 
the  Highland   Society's   Report  on  MacPherson's  Poems  of  \ 
Oisin,  published  in  1794.  I 

And  passing  over  to  the  Continent,  in  the  National  or  Im- 
perial Library  of  Paris  (which,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  examined),  there  will  be  found  a  few  Gaedhlic 
volumes;  and  in  Belgium  (between  which  and  Ireland  such  in- 
timate relations  existed  in  past  times), — ^and  particularly  in  the 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels, — there  is  a  very  important 
collection,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  treasures  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Franciscan  College  of  Louvain,  for  which  our 
justly  celebrated  Friar,  Michael  O'Clery,  collected,  by  transcript 
and  otherwise,  all  that  he  could  bring  together  at  home  of 
matters  relating  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  history  of  his 
country. 
3fss.  In  the  The  Louvaiu  collection,  formed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by 
st^™!do?e'»,  Fathers  Hugh  Ward,  John  Colgan,  and  Michael  O'Clerj;,  be- 
inRome.  twccn  the  years  1620  and  1640,  appears  to  have  been  widely 
scattered  at  the  French  Revolution.  For  there  are  in  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Isidore,  in  Rome,  about  twenty  volumes  of  Gaedhlic 
MSS.,  which  we  know  at  one  time  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  Louvain  collection.  Among  these  manuscripts  now  at 
Rome  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  materials  for  the  study  of 
our  language  and  history — ^the  chief  of  which  is  an  ancient  copy 
of  the  Felire  Aengitsa,  the  Martyrology ,  or  Festology  of  Aengus  : 
Ceile  D6,  (pron:  "Ke'li  D^"),  incorrectly  called  Aengus  the  > 
Culdee,  who  composed  the  original  of  this  extraordinary  work, 
partly  at  Tamhlacht,  now  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
and  partly  at  Cluain  Eidhnech  in  the  present  Queen's  County, 
in  the  year  798.  The  collection  contains,  besides,  the  Festology 
of  Cathal  M*Guire,^*'^  a  work  only  known  by  name  to  the  Irish 
scholars  of  the  present  day ;  and  it  includes  the  autograph  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  There  is  also 
a  copy,  or  fragment,  of  the  Liber  Hymnorum  already  spoken  of, 
and  which  is  a  work  of  great  importance  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Ireland ;  and  besides  these  the  collection  contains 
several  important  pieces  relating  to  Irish  History,  of  which  no 
copies  are  known  to  exist  elsewhere.  It  may  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope — ^who  feels  such  a  deepiiy^ 
interest  in  the  success  of  this  National  Institution — will  at  nor 
distant  day  be  pleased  to  take  steps  to  make  these  invaluable 

(19)  This  is  probably  a  copy  of  AengoB^a  Festology,  with  additional  Notes  by 
MacOuire,  who  died  a.d.  1499. 
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works  accessible  to  the  Irish  student,  by  placing  them  within  the    lkct.  i 
walls  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  where  only  they  can 
be  made  available  to  the  illustration  of  the  early  History  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  in  this  countiy. 

Lastly  should  be  noticed  the  Latin  MSS.  from  which  Zeuss  mss  de«cri 
drew  the  materials  for  the  Irish  portion  of  his  celebrated  ^'^*'^^*^*^** 
Gr€mwiatica_££ltica  (^  Tlie  language   of  the 

Lrish  glosses  in  these  codices  is  probably  older,  in  point  of 
transcnption,  than  any  specimens  of  Irish  now  left  in  Ire- 
land, excepting  the  few  passages  and  glosses  contained  in 
the  Books  of  Armagh  and  Dimma,  with  the  orthography  and 
grammatical  forms  of  which  the  Zeussian  glosses  correspond 
admirably.  The  following  is  a  Ust  of  the  Zeussian  Codices 
Hibemiciy  which,  as  Zeuss  himself  observes,  are  all  of  the 
eighth  or  the  ninth  century,  and  were  either  brought  from 
Ireland,  or  written  by  Irish  monks  in  continental  monasteries. 

I.  A  codex  of  Priscian,  preserved  in  the  Ubrary  [at  St.  Gall 
in  Switzerland,  and  crowded  with  Irish  glosses,  interlinear 
or  marginal,  from  the  beginning  down  to  page  222.  A  mar- 
ginal gloss  at  p.  194,  shows  that  the  scribe  was  connected 
with  Inis  Madoc,  an  islet  in  the  lake  of  Templeport,  county 
Leitrim. 

II.  A  codex  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  university  of  Wiirzburg,  and  containing  a  still  greater 
number  of  glosses  than  the  St.  Grail  Priscian. 

III.  A  Latin  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  formerly  attributed 
to  St.  Jerome,  but  which  Muratori,  Peyron,  and  Zeuss  concur 
in  ascribing  to  St.  Columbanus.  This  codex,  which  is  now 
preserved  m  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  was  brought 
thither  from.  Bobbio.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  Irish 
glosses,  and  will  probably,  when  properly  investigated,^*^ 
throw  more  light  on  the  ancient  Irish  language  than  any 
other  MS. 

IV.  A  codex  containing  some  of  the  venerable  Bede*s  works, 
preserved  at  Carlsruhe,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  Irish 
monastery  of  Reichenau.  This  MS.  contains,  besides  many 
Irish  glosses,  two  entries  which  may  tend  to  fix  its  date: 
one  is  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Aed,  king  of  Ireland,  in  the 
year  817;  the  other  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Muirchad  mac 
Mailediiin  at  Clonmacnois,  in  St.  Ciaran*s  imda  or  bed. 

V.  A  second  codex  of  Priscian,  also  preserved  at  Carlsruhe, 

<^f  Zeuss  (Praef.,  xxxi.)  mentions  that  he  was  unable  to  devote  the  neces- 
wry  time  either  to  this  MS.  or  to  the  fragment  of  an  Irish  codex  preserved  at 
Turin,  which,  I  believe,  is  a  copiously  glossed  portion  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel. 
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LECT.  I.    and  brought  thither  from  Reichenau.     It  contains  fewer  Irish 

Mss  dctcri-  g^^ses  than  the  St.  Grail  Priscian. 

bediyzeuas.  VI.  A  miscellaneous  codex,  preserved  at  St.  GiJl  (No. 
1395),  and  containing  some  curious  charms  against  strangury, 
headache,  etc.,  which  have  been  printed  by  Zeuss.  Goibnenn 
the  smith,  and  Diancecht  the  leech,  of  the  Tiuiiha  Di  Danann^ 
are  mentioned  in  these  incantations. 

Vn.  A  codex  preserved  at  Cambray,  and  containing,  besides 
the  canons  of  an  Irish  council  held  a.d.  684,  a  fragment  of 
an  Irish  sermon  intermixed  with  Latin  sentences.  This  MS. 
was  written  between  the  years  763  and  790.  A  ^acsimiley 
but  inaccurate,  of  this  Irish  fragment  may  be  found  m  Appen- 
dix A  (unpublished)  to  the  Report  of  the  English  Record  CJoin- 
mission.^**^ 

It  is,  I  may  observe  in  conclusion,  a  circumstance  of  ^eat 
importance,  that  so  much  of  our  ancient  tongue  should  have 
been  preserved  in  the  form  of  glosses  on  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage so  thoroughly  known  as  Latin.  Let  us  avail  ourselves 
of  our  advantages  in  this  respect  by  collecting  and  arranging 
the  whole  of  these  glosses,  before  time  or  accident  shall  have 
rendered  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  do  so. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  place  before  you  some  evidences 
of  an  early  cultivation  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Ire- 
land. The  subject  would  require  much  more  extensive  illus- 
tration and  much  more  minute  discussion  than  can  be  given  to 
it  in  a  public  Lecture;  and  time  did  not  allow  more  than  a 
rapid  enumeration  of  the  more  ancient  works,  and   a  brief 

fiance  at  their  contents,  such  as  you  have  heard.  Sufficient, 
owever,  has  been  said  in  opening  to  you  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  to  show  what  an  immense  field  lies  before  us,  and 
what  abundant  materials  still  exist  for  the  illustration  of  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  our  country,  and,  above  all,  of  that 
most  glorious  period  in  our  Annals,  the  early  ages  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Ireland. 

The  materials  are,  I  say,  still  abundant:  we  want  but  men 
able  to  use  them  as  they  deserve. 

(*i)  This  Sermon  is  printed  entire,  together  with'corrections  and  a  translation 
furnished  by  me  some  years  ago  (through  the  Bev.  J.  Miley,  then  President 
of  the  Irish  College  in  Paris),  in  tne  Bibliothique  de  fEcole  des  Chartes,  8™* 
serie,  tome  3™**  Janv.-Fevr.,  1852,  8™*  liyraison,  p.  193.  [Paris:  DumouUn, 
1852.] 
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Of  the  Cnlmgmu    Of  Ibd  T&in  bo  ChutUand,    Of  Connac  Mae  Airt.    Of 

the  Book  of  AoiilL 

Is  speaking  of  the  earliest  written  documents  of  ancient  Erinn,  Qf^;^^^ 
of  which  any  account  has  come  down  to  us,  I  mentioned  that  Cuiuukk. 
we  had  incidental  notices  of  the  existence,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  of  a  Book  called  the  Cuilmenn.  It  is  brought  under 
consideration  by  references  made  to  a  very  ancient  tale,  of 
which  copies  stall  exist.  The  first  notices  of  the  Cuilmenn  have 
been  already  partly  alluded  to  in  the  first  lecture,  but  we  shall 
now  consider  them  at  greater  length ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  to  illustrate,  in 
pacing,  a  period  of  our  liistory,  remote  indeed,  and  but  little 
known,  yet  filled  with  stirring  incidents,  and  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  very  remarkable  characters. 

According  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  Book  of  Lcinster,  to 
which  I  shall  presently  refer,  Dalian  Foraaill,  the  chief  poet 
and  ftlS  of  Erinn,  [see  ante,  note  (2)]  (author  of  the  celebrated 
Amkra  or  post  mortem  Panegyric  on  St.  Colum  Cillc),  having 
died  about  the  year  598,  Senchan  Torpeist,  then  a  File  of  dis- 
tinction, was  caJled  upon  to  pronounce  the  funeral  elegy  or 
oration  on  the  deceased  bard.  The  young  Fil4  acquitted  him- 
self of  this  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  assembled  brethren, 
that  they  immediately  elected  him  Ard  Ollamh  in  Filedecht, 
that  is  chief  jF\7^  of  Erinn. 

Some  time  after  this,  Senchan  called  a  meeting  of  the  Files  of  of  th«  reco. 
Erinn,  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  them  remembered  the  whole  xaie  o?  tue 
of  the  celebrated  tale  of  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgni,  or  "  Cattle  J^J;^,^,. 
spoil  of  Cuailgn^''  (a  place  now  called  Cooley,  in  the  modern 
county  of  Louth).     All  the  Filis  said  that  they  rememberedv 
only  fragments  of  it.     On  receiving  this  answer,  Senchan  ad-/ 
dressed  himself  to  his  pupils,  and  asked  if  any  of  them  would 
take  his  blessing  and  go  mto  the  country  of  Letha  to  learn  the 
Tain,  which  a  certain  Sam  or  professor  had  taken  to  the  east 
afler  the  Cuilmenn  (that  is,  the  Book  called  Cuilmenn),  had  been 
carried  away.     (Letha  was  the  ancient  name,  in  the  Gaedhilg, 
for  Italy,  particularly  that  region  of  it  in  which  the  city  of 
Rome  IS  situated). — [See  Appendix,  No.  XVIII.] 
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LECT.  II.  Emine,  the  grandson  of  Ninene,  and  Murgen,  Senchans 
Th  TAi  Bo  ^^^'^  ^^^^  volunteered  to  go  to  the  east  for  that  purpose. 
ciutiigniie^  Having  set  out  on  their  journey,  it  happened  that  the  first 
^s^Mac^^  place  to  which  they  came  was  the  grave  of  the  renowned  cliief 
R<iigh.  Fergus  Mac  R6igh,  in  Connacht ;  and  Murgen  sat  at  the  grave 
while  Emine  went  in  search  of  a  house  of  hospitality. 

While  Murgen  was  thus  seated  he  composed  and  spoke  a 
laidhy  or  lay,  lor  the  gravestone  of  Fergus,  as  if  it  had  been 
Fergus  himself  he  was  addressing. 

Suddenly,  as  the  story  runs,  there  came  a  great  mist  which 
enveloped  him  so  that  he  could  not  be  discovered  for  three 
days;  and  during  that  time  Fergus  himself  appeared  to  him 
in  a  beautiful  form, — for  he  is  described  as  adorned  with  brown 
hair,  clad  in  a  green  cloak,  and  wearing  a  collared  gold-ribbed 
shirt,  a  gold-hilted  sword,  and  sandals  of  bronze :  and  it  is  said 
that  this  apparition  related  to  Murgen  the  whole  tale  of  the 
Tain,  from  beginning  to  end, — the  tale  which  he  was  sent  to 
seek  in  a  foreign  land. 

This  Fergus  Mac  R6igh  was  a  great  Ulster  prince,  who  had 

Sone  into  voluntary  exile,  into  Connacht,  through  feelings  of 
islike  and  hostility  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  the  king  of  Ulster, 
for  his  treacherously  putting  to  death  the  sons  of  Uisnechy  for 
whose  safety  Fergus  had  pledged  his  faith  according  to  the 
knightly  customs  of  the  time.  And  afterwards  when  die  Tain 
B6  Clivmlgni  occurred,  Fergus  was  the  great  guide  and  director 
of  the  expedition  on  the  side  of  the  Connacht  men  against  that 
of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  he  was  himself 
also  the  historian  of  the  war. 

This  version  of  the  story  is  from  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
However,  according  to  another  account,  it  was  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Filh^  and  some  of  the  saints  of  Erinn,  which  was  held  near 
the  Cam,  or  grave  that  Fergus  appeared  to  them  and  related  the 
tale ;  and  St.  Ciaran  thereupon  wrote  down  the  tale  at  his  dic- 
tation, in  a  book  which  he  nad  made  from  the  hide  of  his  pet 
cow.  This  cow  from  its  colour  was  called  the  Odhar,  or  dark 
gray ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  book  was  ever  after  known 
as  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre  (pron :  nearly  "  Lewar,  or  Lowr  na 
heer-a"),  or  "The  Book  of  the  dark  gray  [Cow]", — ^the  form 
Uidhre  being  the  genitive  case  of  the  word  Odhar, 

According  to  this  account  (which  is  that  given  in  the  ancient 
tale  called  Imtliecht  na  trom  ddimhi^  or  the  Adventures  of  the 
Great  Company,  i.e.,  the  company  or  following  of  Senchan), 
after  the  election  of  Senchan  to  the  position  of  Chief  FiUy  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Guairi  the  Hospitable,  King  of  Connacht,  at 
his  palace  of  Durlus,  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  of  atten- 
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dantSy  or  subordinate  files,  and  pupils,  as  well  as  women,  and   lect.  xi. 
servants,  and  doffs ;  so  that  their  sojourn  there  was  so  oppres-  ~ 
sive,  that  at  their  going  away,  Marbhan,  King  Guair^  s  wise  to  the  io*t 
brother,  imposed  it  as  an  obligation  on  Senchan  to  recover  the  ^'•**'''****'^ 
Tale  of  the  Tain  B6  ChuailpiS.      Senchan  accordingly  went 
into  Scotland  to  search  for  it,  but  having  foimd  no  trace  of 
it  there,  he  returned  home  again ;  and  then  Marhlian  advised 
him  to  invite  the  saints  of  Ireland  to  meet  him  at  the  grave  of 
Fergus,  where  they  were  to  fast  three  days  and  three  nights  to 
Groa,  praying  that  he  would  send  them  Fergus  to  relate  to 
them  tne  history  of  the  Tain.      The  story  goes  on  to  say  that 
St.  Caillin  of  Fiodhnacha  (in  the  present  county  of  Leitrim), 
Tvho  was  Senchan's  brother  by  his  mother,  imdertook  to  invite 
the  saints ;  and  that  the  following  distinguished  saints  came  to 
the  meeting,  namely,  St.  Colum  Cille,  St.  Caillin  himself,  St. 
Ciaran  of  Ulonmacnois,  St.  Brendan  of  Birra,  and  St.  Brendan 
the  son   of  Finnlogha;  and  that  after  their  fast  and  prayer, 
Fergus  did  appear  to  them,  and  related  the  story,  and  tnat  St. 
Ciaran  of  Clonmacnois,  and  St.  Caillin  of  Fiodhnacha^  wrote  it 
down. 

This  ancient  tale  is  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
a  MS.  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  it  re- 
mains to  us  only  in  the  form  preserved  in  copies  of  a  much 
more  modem  date,  one  of  whicn  is  in  my  possession. 

The  next  notice  of  a  Cuilmenn,  as  1  have  already  shortly 
stated,  is  to  be  found  in  an  ancient  glossary,  where  the  **  seven 
Orders  of  Wisdom", — that  is,  the  seven  degrees  in  a  literary 
college,  including  the  student  on  his  first  entrance,— are  distin- 

Siished  by  name  and  qualifications.  The  highest  degree  was 
e  Druimcli^  who,  as  it  is  stated,  had  knowledge  "  of  all  wis- 
dom, from  the  greatest  book  which  is  called  Cuilmenn  to  the 
smallest  book  which  is  called  Deich  m-Breithir,  in  which  is 
well  arranged  the  good  Testament  which  God  made  unto 
Moses**. — ^TSee  Appendix,  No.  V.] 

What  the  Cuilmenn  mentioned  here  was,  we  have  no  positive 
means  of  knowing ;  but  as  an  acquaintance  with  both  profane 
and  sacred  writings  is  set  down  amongst  the  qualification  of 
each  degree  of  the  order  of  Wisdom,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  Cuiunenn  embraced  profane,  as  the  Deich  m-Breitliir  did 
sacred  learning;  since  it  appears  that  the  Drumcli  was  versed 
in  all  profane  and  sacred  knowledge. 

Another  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Cuilmenn  is 
foimd  in  the  lower  margin  of  a  page  of  the  book  now  called  the 
Leabhar  Breac,  the  proper  name  of  which  was  Leabhar  M6r 
Duna  Doighriy   that  is,  the  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doighr^  (a 
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LECT.  iL  place  on  the  Connacht  side  of  the  Shannon,  some  miles  below 
Account  of   *^®  town  of  Athlone).    In  this  book,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
the  7VM»  Bo  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  following  words  appear 
^'*^'     in  a  hand  three  hundred  years  old: — "  A  trying  of  his  pen  by 
Fergal,  son  of  William,  on  the  great  Cuilmend". — [See  Appen- 
dix, No.  XIX.]     This  "  sreat  Cuilmend"  was  of  course  the 
book  on  which  he  wrote  these  words,  viz.,  the  Leahhar  Duna 
Daiffhre  just  mentioned ;  and  this  passage  establishes  the  use  of 
the  word  to  designate  a  book,  generally.    It  may  be  also  ob- 
served that  the  word  {Cuilmenn)  in  its  original  meaning  lite* 
rally  signifies  the  skin  of  a  cow.^ 

To  return  to  the  Tdin  B6  ChitailgnS. 

This  tale  belongs  to  a  period  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
in  it  we  find  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  narration  the 
names  of  several  personages  who  acted  a  very  important  part 
in  our  history,  and  whose  deeds  are  recorded  by  most  of  our 
annalists.  As  the  tale  is  itself  curious  and  interesting,  and  be- 
sides supplies  a  pretty  good  view  of  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  times,  it  will  be  interesting  to  give  you  here  a  brief 
sketch  of  it. 

When  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  the  Siege  of  Troy,  or  any 
others  of  the  notable  occurrences  of  the  very  old  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  are  brought  under  consideration,  not  the  least 
interesting  and  valuable  features  which  they  present  are  the 
illustrations  they  furnish  us  of  the  habits  and  life  of  the  various 
people  to  whom  they  relate,  and  it  is  of  little  moment  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  precise  year  of  the  world's  age  in  which  they 
actually  happened. 

Some  persons  complain  that  our  Irish  Annals  are  too  precise 
in  the  time  and  place  assigned  to  remote  events,  to  be  altoge- 
ther true ;  but  this  is  a  siibject  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  cur- 
sory review  like  the  present.  At  present  my  intention  is  only 
•  to  draw  briefly,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  of  our  national  historic  tales.    I  do 

en)  That  the  word  Ctnl^menn  signified,  in  the  first  instance,  a  Gow-ekin, 
appears  from  the  following  passage  in  an  ancient  Glossary  in  the  Library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (MS.  No.  74  of  the  collection,  purchased  from 
Messrs.  Hodges  and  SmiUi):  CotAiriiiA  feAnb,  .1.  CtaittnentiA  feAfb;  **the 
skins  of  cows**, — from  ctaitnieiin  a  skin,  and  f  e4\|\b  a  cow.  That  the  word 
Cuitmenn  was  applied  to  a  Book,  is  proTod  not  only  by  the  passage  above 
quoted,  in  which  the  be^b^tv  in6n  tXitiA  'Ooi^ne  is  so  called,  but  still  more  di- 
rectly by  an  explanation  or  it  wnich  is  to  be  found  in  anoUier  ancient  Glos- 
sary, preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin  (classed  H.  3. 
IS.).  In  this  Glossary  the  word  occurs  in  reference  to  the  lost  book  above 
mentioned,  and  to  the  quotation  from  it  alluded  to  in  the  text: — **  Cuiimenn, 
i  e.,  a  Book ;  ut  est:  *•  Which  the  Professor  carried  to  the  East  after  the  Ctt<7- 
menu'  **.— [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XX.] 
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not  propose  here  to  enter  into  any  critical  discussion  as  to  the  lect.  n. 
historic  accuracy  of  its  details ;  but  I  may  observe  that,  though  " 
often  exhibiting  high  poetic  colouring  in  the  description  of  par-  the  rdin 
ticular  circumstances,  it  unquestionably   embraces  and  is   all  ^'^•^''^"^ 


in   tto 


through  founded  upon  authentic  historic  facts.  The  Tain  B6 
Chuailgni  is  to  Irish,  what  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  or  the 
Seven  against  Thebes,  is  to  Grecian  history. 

Many  copies  of  the  tale  still  exist.  As  has  been  seen,  we 
have  traced  it  back  to  one  of  perhaps  the  oldest  written  records, 
one  of  which  we  now  rctam  little  more  than  the  name.  We  know 
unfortunately  nothing  of  the  other  contents  of  the  Cuilmenn; 
but  if  we  may  judge  firom  the  character  of  the  events  detailed  in 
the  Tdin^  we  may  fairly  suppose  this  Great  Book  to  have  been  a 
depository  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place  in  Ancient  Erinn  up  to  the  time  of  its  composition. 

We  are  told  in  our  Annals  and  other  ancient  writings,  that 
Eochaidh  Feidlech  closed  a  reign  of  twelve  years  as  Monarch 
of  Erinn  in  Anno  Mundi  5069,  or  a  httle  above  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Incarnation,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  This  prince  was  directly  descended 
from  Ercmon  (one  of  the  surviving  leaders  of  the  Milesian  colo- 
nists), and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  by  right  of  descent. 

Eochaidk  had  three  sons  and  several  daughters,  and  among 
his  daughters  one  named  Meadhbh  (pron:  "Meav"),  who,  from 
her  early  youth,  exhibited  remarkable  traits  of  strength  of  mind 
and  vigour  of  character  Meav,  in  the  full  bloom  of  life  and 
beauty,  was  married  to  Conor,  the  celebrated  provincial  King 
of  Ulster ;  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  she  soon 
left  her  husband  and  returned  to  her  father's  court.  The  reign 
of  the  monarch,  her  father,  had  at  this  time  been  embittered  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  three  sons,  which  was  carried  so  far  that  he 
was  at  last  compelled  to  give  them  battle ;  and  a  final  engage- 
ment took  place  between  the  two  parties  at  Ath  Cumatr  (tlie 
ancient  name  of  a  ford  near  Mullmgar),  in  which  the  king's 
arms  triumphed,  and  his  three  sons  were  slain. 

The  victory  over  his  sons  brought  but  Uttle  peace  to  Eocli- 
aidh;  for  the  men  of  Connacht,  taking  advantage  of  his  weak- 
ened condition  after  it,  revolted  against  him ;  and  to  overcome 
their  opposition  he  set  up  his  daughter  Meav  as  Queen  of  Con- 
nacht, and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Ailill,  a  powerful  chief  of 
that  province,  and  son  of  Conrach,  a  former  king — the  same 
Conrach  who  built  the  royal  residence  of  Rath  Cruachan.^^^ 
Ailill  died  soon  after,  and  M6av  finding  herself  a  young  widow, 

("^  The  remains  of  the  Rath  of  Cruachan  are  still  to  be  seen,  near  Carrick- 
OQ-SlianooQ,  in  the  modern  county  of  lioacommou. 
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LECT.  11.  and  an  independent  queen,  proceeded  to  exercise  her  own  right 
and  taste  in  the  selection  of  a  new  husband ;  and  with  this  view 
the  Tdin  Bo  shc  made  a  royal  progress  into  Leinster,  where  Ross  Ruadh  was 
chuaiigfU.  ^^^  king,  residing  at  the  residence  of  the  Leinster  kings,  at 
Naas.  Meav  there  selected,  from  the  princes  of  the  court,  the 
king's  younger  son,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  her  previous 
husband,  Ailill,  and  whom  she  married  and  made  king-consort  of 
herprovince. 

Tneir  union  was  happy,  and  M^av  became  the  mother  of 
many  sons,  and  of  one  daughter. 

One  day,  however  (as  the  story  runs),  a  dispute  arose  between 
Queen  Meav  and  her  husband  about  their  respective  wealth 
and  treasures, — for  all  women  at  this  time  had  their  private 
fortunes  and  dowries  secured  to  them  in  marriage.  This  dis- 
pute led  them  to  an  actual  comparison  of  their  various  kinds 
of  property,  to  determine  which  of  them  had  the  most  and 
the  best.  There  were  compared  before  them  then  (says  the 
tale)  all  their  wooden  and  their  metal  vessels  of  value;  and 
they  were  found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  to  them 
their  finger  rings,  their  clasps,  their  bracelets,  their  thumb 
rings,  their  diadems,  and  their  gorgets  of  gold ;  and  they  were 
found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  to  them  their  gar- 
ments of  crimson,  and  blue,  and  black,  and  green,  and  yellow, 
and  mottled,  and  white,  and  streaked;  and  they  were  found 
to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  before  them  their  great  flocks 
of  sheep,  from  greens  and  lawns  and  plains ;  and  they  were 
found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  before  them  their 
steeds,  and  their  studs,  from  "pastures  and  from  fields ;  and  the^ 
were  found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  before  them  their 
great  herds  of  swine,  from  forests,  from  deep  glens,  and  from 
solitudes ;  their  herds  and  their  droves  of  cows  were  brought 
before  them  from  the  forests  and  most  remote  sohtudes  of  the 
province ;  and  on  counting  and  comparing  them  they  were  found 
to  be  equal  in  number  and  in  excellence.  But  there  was  found 
among  Aihll's  herds  a  young  bull,  which  had  been  calved  by 
one  of  M^avVcows,  and  which,  "not  deeming  it  honourable  to 
be  under  a  woman's  control",  went  over  and  attached  himself  to 
AiUll's  herds.  The  name  of  this  fine  animal  was  Finnbheannach 
or  the  White-homed;  and  it  was  found  that  the  queen  had 
not  among  her  herds  one  to  match  him.  This  was  a  matter  of 
deep  disappointment  to  her.  She  immediately  ordered  Mac 
Rotn,  her  chief  courier,  to  her  presence,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  where  a  young  bull  to  match  the  Finnbheannach^  or 
White-homed,  could  be  found  among  the  five  provinces  of 
Erinn.     Mac  Roth  answered  that  he  knew  where  there  was  a 
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better  and  a  finer  bull,  namely  in  the  possession  of  Dare,  son  of  lbct.  n. 
Facbtna,  in  the  Cantred  of  Cuailgne  and  province  of  Ulster,  ^      ^  ^^ 
and  that  his  name  was  the  Donn  Chuailgni^  or  Brown  [Bull]  of  the  T6in  no 
Cuailgne.     Go  thou,  then,  said  Meav,  with  a  request  to  Dare  ^^^*^*^*- 
fix>m  me,  for  the  loan  of  the  Donn  Chnailgni  for  my  herds  for 
one  year,  and  tell  him  that  he  shall  be  well  repaid  for  his  loan ; 
that  he  shall  receive  fifty  heifers  and  the  Donn  ChuailgrU  back 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time-     And  you  may  make  another 
proposition  to  him,  said  the  queen,  namely,  that  should  the 

Eeople  of  the  district  object  to  his  lending  us  the  Donn  Chuailgni^ 
e  may  come  himself  with  his  bull,  and  that  he  shall  have  the 
full  extent  of  his  own  territory  given  him  of  the  best  lands  in 
Magh  Ai  [Plains  of  Roscommon] ,  a  chariot  worth  thrice  seven 
cnmals  (or  sixty-three  cows),  and  my  future  friendship. 

The  courier  set  out  with  a  company  of  nine  subordinates,  and 
in  due  time  arrived  in  Cuailgne  ana  delivered  his  message  to 
Dari  Mac  Fcichtna. 

Dar^  received  him  in  a  true  spirit  of  hospitality,  and  on  learn- 
ing his  errand,  consented  at  once  to  accept  the  terms.  He  then 
sent  the  courier  and  his  company  into  a  separate  part  of  his 
establishment,  fiimishing  them  abundantly  with  the  best  of  food 
and  drink  that  his  stores  could  supply. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  and  when  deep  in  their  cups,  one 
of  the  Connacht  couriers  said  to  another :  It  is  a  truth  that  the 
man  of  this  house  is  a  good  man,  and  it  is  very  good  of  him  to 
grant  to  us,  nine  messengers,  what  it  would  be  a  great  work  for 
the  other  four  great  provinces  of  Erinn  to  take  by  force  out  of 
Ulster,  namely  the  Donn  ChuailgnS.  Then  a  third  courier  in- 
terposed and  said  that  little  thanks  were  due  to  Dare,  because 
if  he  had  not  consented  fireely  to  give  the  Donn  Chnailgne,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

At  this  moment  Dare's  chief  steward,  accompanied  by  a  man 
laden  with  food  and  another  with  drink,  entered ;  and  overhear- 
ing the  vaunt  of  the  third  eourier,  fiew  into  a  passion  and  cast 
down  their  meat  and  drmk  before  them  without  inviting  them 
to  partake  of  it ;  after  which  he  repaired  to  his  master  and  re- 
ported to  him  what  he  had  heard.  Dar6  swore  by  his  gods 
that  ihey  should  not  have  the  Donn  Chuailgni^  either  by  con- 
sent or  by  force. 

The  couriers  appeared  before  Dare  early  on  the  following 
morning  and  requested  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise ;  but  he 
made  answer  that  if  it  had  been  a  practice  of  his  to  punish  cou- 
riers for  their  impertinence,  not  one  of  them  should  depart  alive 
fix>m  him.  The  couriers  returned  to  their  mistress  to  Rath 
Cruachan^  the  royal  palace  of  the  kings  of  Connacht.     On  his    < 
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LECT.  II.  arrival  Mac  Roth  related  to  M^av  the  issue  of  his  embassy  and 
Account  of  ^^  cause  of  its  failure ;  upon  which  Meav  took  up  the  words 
the  TAin  Bo  of  her  boastful  messenger,  and  said  that  as  Dare  had  not  granted 
chuaii^i,    the  request  freely,  he  should  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  force. 

Meav  accordingly  inimediately  summoned  her  sons  to  her 
presence,  as  well  as  the  seven  sons  of  Magach^  her  relatives,  with 
all  their  forces  and  followers.  She  also  invited  the  men  of  Muns- 
ter  and  Leinster  to  join  her  cause,  and  take  vengeance  on  the 
Ulstermen  for  the  many  wrongs  which  they  had  of  old  in£icted 
on  them.  There  was  besides  at  this  time  a  large  body  of  exiled 
Ulstermen  in  Meav's  service,  namely,  those  who  had  abandoned 
Conor  after  his  treachery  to  the  sons  of  Uisneach,  This  body 
of  brave  men,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred,  was  imder  the  lea- 
dership of  Fergus  Mac  R6igh  and  Conor's  own  son,  Cormac 
Conloingeas,  or  the  Exile. 
^  All  these  forces  met  at  Cruachain ;  and  after  consulting  her 

Druid,  and  &Bean  sidhi  (pron:  nearly  "banshee"),^**^  who  ap- 
peared to  her,  M^av  set  out  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  crossed  the 
Shannon  at  Athlone,  and  marched  through  ancient  Meath,  till  she 
had  arrived  at  the  place  now  called  KeUs  (within  a  few  miles  of 
the  borders  of  the  modern  county  of  Louth,  in  Ulster),  where  she 
<  encamped  her  army.    M^av's  consort,  Ailill,  and  their  daughter, 

;  Finnahhair  (the  Fairbrowed),    accompanied  the   expedition. 

When  they  had  encamped  for  the  night,  the  ^ueen  invited  all 
the  leaders  of  the  army  to  feast  with  her,  and  m  the  course  of 
the  evening  contrived  to  enter  into  a  private  conversation  with 
each  of  the  most  brave  and  powerful  amongst  them,  exhortig 
them  to  valour  and  fidelity  in  her  cause,  and  secretly  promising 
to  each  the  hand  of  her  beautiful  daughter  in  marriage.  So  far 
the  plot  of  the  tale  as  regards  Queen  Meav's  movements. 

(Si)  The  word  be-^n  p'6e  (literally,  "  woman  of  the  fairy  mansions**),  meant  a 
Woman  from  the  fairy  mansions  of  the  Hills,  or  the  land  Immortality.  In  other 
words,  it  meant,  according  to  the  ancient  legendary  belief,  a  Woman  of  that 
Tuath  De  Danann  race  which  preceded  the  Milesians,  and  which,  on  their  con- 
quest by  the  latter,  were  beheved  to  have  retired  from  this  life  to  enjoy  an  in- 
visible immortality  in  the  hills,  fountains,  lakes,  and  islands  of  Erinn,  where 
it  was  reported  they  are  to  remain  till  the  last  Judgment.  From  this  state  of 
existence  they  were  of  old  believed  to  be  able  to  reappear  at  pleasure  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  men  and  women;  and  this  ancient  belief  respecting  the 
T\iath  De  Danann  (whose  sudden  disappearance  from  our  ancient  hn^tory 
seems  to  have  been  only  accounted  for  in  tliis  manner^  stiU  lingers  among  the 
people  of  modern  Irdand,  in  the  form  of  the  superstitious  reverence  for  what 
they  now  call  the  **  Fairies"  or  "  Good  People".  Some  account  of  what  they 
were  anciently  believed  to  be  wiU  be  found  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St. 
Patrick.  A  curious  example  of  their  appearance,  as  introduced  in  our  ancient 
literature,  occurs  also  in  the  tale  of  ^*  The  Sick-bed  of  Cuchidlainn",  printed 
in  the  second  niunber  of  the  Atulntis,  for  July,  1858. — [See  also  Appendix, 
^'o.  XXI.] 
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Although  the  Ulstermen  had  sufficient  notice  of  the  approach   lect.  ir. 
of  such  a  formidable  invasion,  they  exhibited  no  sims  of  de-  ^        ,  , 

:_  ^  ^  Account  oi 

fensive  preparation.     This  singular  inaction  on  their  part  is  ac-  the  T&xn  bo 
counted  for  in  another  tale  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  Ceasnaidh-  ^'^**''''^"^' 
eon  Uladh^  or  Child-birth-debility  of  the  Ultonians. 

It  happened  that  Meav's  expedition  into  Louth  occurred  at 
the  very  time  that  Conor  and  all  the  warriors  of  Emania  were 
suffering  under  the  effects  of  the  curse  described  in  that  tale,  so 
that  the  border  lay  quite  unguarded  except  by  one  youth.  This 
youth  was  the  renowned  Cuchulainn^  whose  patrimony  was  the 
first  part  of  Ulster  that  the  hostile  forces  entered  upon,  and 
within  it  the  owner  of  the  Donn  Chuailgni  resided. 

This  part  of  the  tale  relates  many  wonderful  and  various 
stories  of  Cuchulainn's  youthful  achievements,  which  compU- 
cate  it  to  no  small  extent,  but  on  the  other  hand,  make  no  small 
addition  to  its  interest. 

Cuchulainn  confronts  the  invaders  of  his  province,  demands 
single  combat,  and  conjures  his  opponents  by  the  laws  of  Irish 
chivalry  f the  Fir  comhlainn)  not  to  advance  farther  until  they 
conquerea  him.  This  demand,  in  accordance  with  the  Irish 
laws  of  warfare,  is  granted ;  and  then  the  whole  contest  is  re- 
solved into  a  succession  of  single  combats,  in  each  of  which 
Cuchulainn  was  victorious. 

Soon,  however,  Meav,  impatient  of  this  slow  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, broke  through  the  compact  with  Cuchulainn,  marcned 
forward  herself  at  the  head  of  a  section  of  her  army,  and 
burned  and  ravaged  the  province  up  to  the  very  precincts  of 
Conor's  palace  at  Emania.  She  had  by  this  time  secured  the 
Donn  Chuail<fni;  and  she  now  marched  her  forces  back  into 
Meath  and  encamped  at  Clartha  (pron :  "  Clilrha", — now  Clare 
Castle  in  the  modem  county  of  W  estmeath). 

In  the  meantime  the  Ulstermen  having  recovered  from  the 
temporary  state  of  debility  to  which  the  curse  above  alluded  to 
had  subjected  them,  Conor  summoned  all  the  chiefs  of  his  pro- 
\'ince  to  muster  their  forces  and  join  his  standard  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  army  of  Connacht.  This  done,  they  marched  in  separate 
bodies,  imder  their  respective  chiefs,  and  took  up  a  position  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  M^av's  camp.  The  march 
and  array  of  these  troops,  including  Cuchulainn's, — the  distin- 
guishing descriptions  of  their  horses,  chariots,  arms,  ornaments, 
and  vesture,— even  their  size,  and  complexion,  and  the  colour 
of  their  hair, — are  described  with  great  vividness  and  power. 
In  the  story  the  description  of  all  these  details  is  delivered  by 
M&v's  courier,  Mac  Roth,  to  her  and  her  husband ;  and  the 
recognition  of  the  various  chiefs  of  Ulster  as  they  arrived  at 
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LECT.  n.  Conor's  camp  is  ascribed  to  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  the  exiled 

Penonai      Ulster  prince  already  spoken  of.     I  may  quote  the  following 

description   short  ^assagcs,  merely  as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  description 

Chiefs  In  the  thus  givcu  Dy  Mac  Koth  to  Meav  and  Ailill : 

TdSi^B^        "  'f liere  came  another  company  there,  said  Mac  Roth ;  no 

chuaiiffni.    champiou  could  be  found  more  comely  than  he  who  leads  them. 

His  hair  is  of  a  deep  red  yellow,  and  bushy ;  his  forehead  broad 

and  his  face  tapering ;  he  has  sparkling  blue  laughing  eyes ; — 

a  man  regularly  formed,  taU  and  tapering ;  thin  red  lips ;  pearly, 

shiny  teeth ;  a  white,  smooth  boay.     A  red  and  white  cloak 

flutters  about  him ;  a  golden  broocn  in  that  cloak,  at  his  breast ; 

a  shirt  of  white,  kingly  linen,  with  gold  embroidery  at  his 

skin ;  a  white  shield,  with  gold  fastenings  at  his  shoulder ;  a 

gold-hilted  long  sword  at  his  left  side ;  a  long,  sharp,  dark  green 

spear,  together  with  a  short,  shaip  spear,  with  a  nch  band  and 

carved  silver  rivets  in  his  hand.     Who  is  he,  O  Fergus,  said 

Ailill?     The  man  who  has  come  there  is  in  himself  half  a 

battle,  the  valour  of  combat,  the  fury  of  the  slaughter-hound. 

His  is  Reochaid  Mac  Fatheman   (pron:   "  Faheman*^,  from 

Rigdonn  [or  Rachlamn],  in  the  north  [said  Fergus".] — [See 

original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXII.]     And  again : — 

**  Another  company  have  come  to  the  same  hill,  at  Slemain 
of  Mcath,  said  Mac  Roth,  with  a  long-faced,  dark  complexioned 
champion  at  their  head ;  [a  champion]  with  black  hair  and  long 
Hmbs,  i.e.^  long  legs;  wearing  a  red  shaggy  cloak  wrapped 
round  him,  and  a  white  silver  brooch  in  the  cloak  over  his 
heart ;  a  linen  shirt  to  his  skin ;  a  blood-red  shield  with  devices 
at  his  shoulder ;  a  silver-hilted  sword  at  his  left  side ;  an  elbowed 
gold-socketed  spear  to  his  shoulder.  Who  is  he,  O  Fergus? 
said  AiUll  to  Fergus.  We  know  him  well  indeed,  said  Fergus ; 
he  is  Fergna,  the  son  of  Finncona,  chief  of  Burach,  in  Ulster".^**^ 
— [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXIII.]' 

And  agam :  "  Another  company  have  come  to  the  same  hill  in 
Sleamain  of  Meath,  said  Mac  Koth.  It  is  wild,  and  unlike  the 
other  companies.  Some  are  with  red  cloaks;  others  with 
light  blue  cloaks ;  others  with  deep  blue  cloaks ;  others  with 
green,  or  blay,  or  white,  or  yellow  cloaks,  bright  and  flut- 
tering about  them.     There  is  a  young  red-freckled  lad,  with 

(Vo)  And  here,  lest  it  may  be  thought  that  these  gorgeous  descriptions  of  aims 
and  ornaments  are  but  idle  creations  of  the  poet  or  the  Seanchaidhe^  drawn  from 
his  imagination  alone,  I  may  recommend  such  of  my  hearers  as  are  doubtful  or 
sceptical  on  these  points  to  visit  and  inspect  for  themselves  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  when  they  wlU  find  that  no  pen 
could  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  workmanship,  the  grao^ul  design,  and  delicate 
finish  of  those  unrivalled  relics  of  Ancient  Irish  Art,  of  which  the  best  modern 
imitations  fall  so  immeasurably  short. 
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a  crimson   cloak,  in   their  midst;  a  golden  brooch  in   that  lect.  n, 
cloak  at  his  breast;  a  shirt  of  kingly  linen,  with  fastenings  n^j^j^^ 
of  led  gold  at  his  sUn ;  a  white  shield  with  hooks  of  red  gold  legenduy 
at  his  shoulder,   faced   with  ^old,   and  with  a  golden  rim ;  SrTie  "V 
a  small  gold-hilted  sword  at  his  side ;  a  light,  sharp,  shining  cuJj^^ 
roear  to  ms  shoulder.     Who  is  he,  my  dear  Fergus  ?  said  Ailili. 
1  don  t  remember,  indeed,  said  Fergus,  having  lefl  any  such  per- 
sonages as  these  in  Ulster,  when  leaviog  it, — and  1  can  only 
fiess  that  they  are  the  yoimg  princes  and  nobles  of  Tara,  led  by 
re,  the  son  of  CJonor's  daugnter  Feidilim  Nuachruthachy  [or 
'  of  the  ever-new  form'],  and  of  Carbry  Niafear  [the  king  of 
Tara'H. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXIV.] 

WiUi  descriptions  Uke  these,  more  or  less  picturesque,  the 
whole  tale  abounds.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  but  it  ia 
too  long  for  insertion  here,  is  that  of  Cuchulainn,  his  chariot, 
his  horses,  and  his  charioteer,  at  the  battle  of  Ath  Firdiadh^ 
where  he  killed  Ferdiadh  in  single  combat ;  a  circumstance  from 
which  the  place  has  derived  its  name  oi  Ath  Firdiadh,  or  Fer- 
diad's  Ford  (pronounced  Ardee),  in  the  modem  coimty  of  Louth. 

The  armies  of  Queen  Meav  and  Conor,  her  former  husband,  at 
length  met  in  battle  at  the  hill  of  Grairech,  some  distance  south- 
east of  Athlone,  where  the  Ulstermen  routed  their  enemies,  and 
drove  them  in  disorder  over  the  Shannon  into  Connacht.  Meav, 
however,  had  taken  care  to  secure  her  prize,  the  Donn  Chu- 
ailgnij  by  despatching  him  to  her  palace,  at  Cruachain,  before 
the  final  battle ;  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  numbers 
of  her  best  champions  and  warriors,  she  congratulated  herself 
on  having  gained  the  two  greatest  objects  of  her  expedition, 
namely,  the  possession  of  the  Donn  Chimilgni^  and  the  chas- 
tisement of  Conor,  her  former  husband,  and  his  proud  Ulster- 
men,  at  the  veiy  gates  of  his  palace  at  Emania. 

This  wild  tale  does  not,  however,  end  here ;  for  it  gravely 
informs  us  that  when  the  Donn  Chuailani  found  himself  in  a 
strange  country,  and  among  strange  herds,  he  raised  such  a  loud 
bellowing  as  hiad  never  before  been  heard  in  the  province  of 
Connacht ;  that  on  hearing  those  unusual  sounds,  Ailill's  bull,  the 
Finnbheannach  or  White-homed,  knew  that  some  strange  and 
formidable  foe  had  entered  his  territory ;  and  that  he  immediately 
advanced  at  full  speed  to  the  point  from  which  they  issued,  where 
he  soon  arrived  in  the  presence  of  his  noble  enemy.  The  sight 
of  each  other  was  the  signal  of  battle.  In  the  poetic  language 
of  the  tale,  the  province  rang  with  the  echoes  of  their  roaring, 
the  sky  was  darkened  by  the  sods  of  earth  they  threw  up  witn 
their  ieet  and  the  foam  that  flew  from  their  mouths;  faint- 
hearted men,  women,  and  children  hid  themselves  in  caves, 
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LECT.  II.   caverns,  and  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  whilst  even  the  most  veteran 
Hiato  icai     "^ft^riors  but  dared  to  view  the  combat  from  the  neighbouiing 
value  of  the  hills  and  eminences.     The  Finnbheannach,  or  White-homed, 
of  ?he*?wn*  at  length  gave  way,  and  retreated  towards  a  certain  pass  which 
aiii^'      opened  into  the  plain  in  which  the  battle  ra^d,  and  where  six- 
teen warriors  bolder  ttan  the  rest  had  planted  themselves ;  but  so 
rapid  was  the  retreat,  and  the  pursuit,  that  not  only  were  all  these 
trampled  to  the  ground,  but  they  were  buried  several  feet  in  it. 
The  Donn  Chuailgni^  at  last,  coming  up  with  his  opponent, 
raised  him  on  his  horns,  ran  off  with  mm,  passed  the  gates  of 
Meav's  palace,  tossing  and  shaking  him  as  he  went,  untu  at  last 
he  shattered  him  to  pieces,  droppmg  his  disjointed  members  as 
he  went  along.     And  wherever  a  part  fell,  that  place  retained 
the  name  of  that  joint  ever  after.  And  thus  it  was  (we  are  told) 
that  Ath  Luaiii,  now  Athlone,  which  was  before  called  Ath 
Mor,  or  the  Great  Ford,  received  its  present  name  from,  the 
FinnbheannacKs  Luan^  or  loin,  having  been  dropped  there. 

The  Donn  Chuailgn^,  after  having  shaken  his  enemy  in  this 
manner  from  his  horns,  returned  into  his  own  country,  but  in 
such  a  frenzied  state  of  excitement  and  fury,  that  all  fled  every- 
where at  his  approach.  He  faced  directly  to  his  old  home ; 
but  the  people  of  the  bail^  or  hamlet  fled,  and  hid  themselves 
behind  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  which  his  madness  transformed 
into  tlie  shape  of  another  bull;  so  that  coming  with  all  his 
force  against  it  he  dashed  out  his  brains,  and  was  killed. 

I  have  dwelt,  perhaps  rather  tediously^  on  the  history  of  this 
strange  tale ;  but  one  of  the  objects  of  this  course  of  Lectures 
is  to  give  to  the  student  of  the  GaedhUc  language  an  idea  of 
-i  j       the  nature  of  some  of  the  coimtless  ancient  compositions  con- 
tained in  it ;  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  wildness  of  the 
legend  of  the  Bull,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  tale  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  literature,  in  which  he  will  find  more  of      j 
valuable  details  concerning  general  and  local  history;  more  of 
description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people;  of  the 
druidical  and  fairy  influence  siipposed  to  be  exercised  in  the      ^ 
affairs  of  men;  of  the  laws  of  msh  chivalry  and  honour;  of  j  ;; 
the  standards  of  beauty,  morality,  valour,  truth,  and  fidelity, 
recognized  by  the  people  of  old;  of  the  regal  power  and  dig- 
nity of  the  monarch  and  the  provincial  kings,  as  well  as  muck 
concerning  the  division  of  the  country  into  its  local  dependencies ; 
lists  of  its  chieftains  and  chieftaincies ;  many  valuable  topogra- 
phical names ;  the  names  and  kinds  of  articles  of  dress  and  or- 
nament ;  of  military  weapons ;  of  horses,  chariots,   and  trap- 
pings ;  of  leechcraft,  and  of  medicinal  plants  and  springs ;  as  well 
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as  instance  of,  perliaps,  every  occurrence  that  could  be  supposed   lect.  ii. 
to  happen  in  ancient  Irish  hfe :  all  of  these  details  of  the  utmost  ~ 
Talue  to  the  student  of  history,  even  though  mixed  up  with  any  JUt^  ^th« 
amount  of  the  marvellous  or  incredible  in  poetical  traditions.      ^'''»«»»* 

The  chief  actors  in  this  warfare  are  all  well-known  and  un- 
doubted historical  characters,  and  are  to  be  met  with  not  only 
in  our  ancient  tales,  but  in  our  authentic  annals  also. 

Tighemach  (the  most  credited  in  our  days  of  all  our  an- 
nalists) mentions  the  7am  Bd  Chuailyn^,  and  gives  the  age  of 
Cuchidainn  as  seventeen  at  the  time  he  followed  the  Tarn,  which 
is  calculated  by  OTlaherty  to  have  taken  place  about  a.d.  39. — 
[See  Appkitdix,  No.  XXV.J 

As  I  have  already  stated,  this  tale  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
first  record  to  which  we  find  the  name  of  Cuilmenn  attached,  but 
of  which  we  have  now  no  means  of  fixing  the  precise  date, 
any  more  than  the  nature  and  character  of  its  other  contents. 

1  have  ventiu^d  to  assign  the  compilation  of  the  Cuilmenn,  or 
Great  Book  of  Skins,  to  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  Saltair  of 
Tara,  which  was  compiled  about  the  middle  of  the  third,  and 
the  Cin  Droma  Snechta,  which  has  been  traced  to  the  close  of 
the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  for  two  rea- 
sons, among  many  others.  The  first  is,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Cuilmenn  is  spoken  of,  in  the  time  of  Scnchann  and 
Saint  Colum  CiUe,  imphes  a  belief  on  their  part  that  the  tale 
of  the  Tiiin  had  been  written,  in  an  authentic  form,  either  in 
a  separate  volume,  or  into  this  book,  at  or  inunediately  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  so  graphically  narrated  in  it;  and  the 
fact,  as  related,  of  Saint  Ciaran  writing  the  recovered  version 
of  it,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  was  obtained  at  the  time, 
on  the  skin  of  his  pet  cow,  shows  that  this  was  done  with  the 
clear  intention  of  handing  it  down  to  posterity  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  tradition  had  taught 
them  to  believe  it  had  existed  in  the  Cuilmenn. 

The  second  reason  is,  that,  fi-om  the  part  which  is  ascribed  to 
Fergus  in  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  the  frequent  mention 
in  the  tale  of  his  reading  the  Ogham  writings,  and  using  their 
characters  himself,  and  the  pretended  revelation  of  it  at  his  grave, 
to  Seanchan^s  pupil,  in  the  one  version,  as  well  as  the  recovery 
of  it,  according  to  another  account,  at  a  great  meeting  of  poets 
and  ecclesiastics,  said  to  have  taken  place  at  his  grave,  it  appears, 
to  me  at  least,  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  warrant  the  con- 
jecture, that  in  the  times  of  Seanchan  and  Saint  Colum  Cille,  it 
was  generally  believed  that  Fergus  was  the  original  writer  of 
the  tale,  that  it  had  been  written  oy  him,  or  by  some  person  of 
his  time,  into  a  great  book,  and  that  this  book  was  at  some  sub- 
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LECT.  u.  sequent  period  carried  out  of  the  country;  and  this,  as  we  have 
~T  said  before,  probably  may  have  taken  place  in  the  early  Chiis- 

saltau  of  tian  times.    It  is  siao  not  impossible  that  it  was  followed  by  the 
^^"^  owner  or  keeper  of  it,  who,  from  his  being  called  a  /Socn,  that  is, 

a  Doctor  or  Professor  in  learning,  was  probably,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, converted  to  Christianity,  and  went  into  Italy,  as  many 
certainly  did  in  those  times,  carrying  with  him  the  only  copy 
or  copies  then  in  existence.  It  would  be  curious  to  find  this 
ancient  book  still  existing  in  some  neglected  comer  of  the 
Vatican,  or  of  one  of  the  other  great  Libraries  of  Italy. 

In  the  first  lecture  (to  pass  to  the  next  of  our  oldest  lost  books), 
we  partly  considered  the  history  of  that  very  ancient  record,  now 
lost,  known  as  the  Saltair  of  Tara.  It  was  stated  that  its 
composition  is  referred  to  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Cllormac 
Mac  Art  (^Cormac  Mac  Airt,  or  son  o(  Art),  and  that  by  some 
this  king  was  actually  supposed  to  have  been  its  author. 

To  give  full  value  to  all  the  evidence  we  possess  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  record,  the  time  at  which  it  was  said  to  have  been 
composed,  and  its  reputed  author,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
enter  into  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  period,  and  to  give 
some  particulars  about  this  celebrated  prince ;  from  which  I  con- 
ceive It  will  be  fully  evident,  that  to  attribute  the  composition 
of  the  Saltair  to  the  time  of  Cormac,  or  even  to  state  that  he  was 
its  author,  would  be  to  make  no  extravagant  assumption. 
Of  King  The  character  and  career  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  as  a  governor, 

5?^**^^**  a  warrior,  a  philosopher,  and  a  judge  deeply  versed  in  the  laws 
which  he  was  calledf  on  to  administer,  have,  if  not  from  his  own 
time,  at  least  from  a  very  remote  period,  formed  a  fruitful  subject 
for  panegyric  to  the  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  legislator. 

Our  oldest  and  most  accredited  annals  record  his  victories  and 
military  glories ;  our  historians  dwell  with  rapture  on  his  honour, 
his  justice,  and  the  native  dignity  of  his  character;  our  writers 
of  historical  romance  make  him  the  hero  of  many  a  tale  of 
curious  adventure ;  and  our  poets  find  in  his  personal  accom- 
pUshments,  and  in  the  regal  splendour  of  his  reign,  inexhaus- 
tible themes  for  their  choicest  numbers. 

The  poet  Maelmura,  of  Othna,  who  died  a.d.  844,  styles  him 
Cormac  Ceolach,  or  the  Musical,  in  allusion  to  his  refined  and 
happy  mind  and  disposition.  Cinaeth  (or  Kenneth)  O^Harti- 
gan  (who  died  a.d.  973)  gives  a  glowmg  description  of  the 
magnificence  of  Cormac  and  of  his  palace  at  Tara.  And  Cuan 
O'Lochain,  quoted  in  the  former  lecture,  and  who  died  A.i>. 
1024,  is  no  less  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  Cormac's  mental 
and  personal  qualities  and  the  glories  of  his  reign.  He  also, 
in  the  poem  which  has  been  already  quoted,  describes  the  con- 
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didon  and  disposition  of  the  ruins  of  the  principal  edifices  at  ubct.  n. 
Taia,  as  they  existed  in  his  time ;  for,  even  at  this  early  period  ~ 

(1024),  the  royal  Tara  was  but  a  nun.   Flann,  of  Saint  Buithis  King  cormac 
Monastery,  who  died  a.d.  1056  (the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  the  ^**  '^"*'* 
scholars,  historians,  aud  poets  of  his  time),  is  equally  fluent  in 
praise  of  Connac  as  a  king,  a  warrior,  a  scholar,  and  a  judge. 

Cormac's  father,  Art,  cmef  monarch  of  Erinn,  was  killed  in 
the  Battle  of  Magh  Mttcruimhi  that  is,  the  Plain  of  MucruimhS 
(pron:  "  Mucrivy'')  about  a.d.  195,  by  Mac  Con,  who  was  the 
son  of  his  sister.  This  Mac  Con  was  a  Munster  prince,  who 
had  been  banished  out  of  Erinn  by  Oilill  Oluim,  King  of  Mun- 
ster;  after  which,  passing  into  Britain  and  Scotland,  he  retiuned 
in  a  few  years  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  foreign  adven- 
turezs,  conamanded  chiefly  by  Benni  Brit,  son  of  the  King  of 
Britain.  They  sailed  round  by  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
landed  in  the  Bay  of  Galway ;  and,  being  joined  there  by  some 
of  Mac  Con's  Irish  adherents,  they  overran  and  ravaged  the 
country  of  West  Connacht  Art,  the  monarch,  immediately 
mustered  all  the  forces  that  he  could  command,  and  marched 
into  Connacht,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mac  Con's  seven  (or 
six)  step-brothers,  the  sons  of  OiUU  Olum,  with  the  forces  of 
Munster.  A  battle  ensued,  as  stated  above,  on  the  Plain  of 
Mucruimhe  (between  Athenree  and  Gralway),  in  which  Art 
was  kdlied,  leaving  behind  him  an  only  son,  CJorraac,  usually  dis- 
tinguished as  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  that  is,  Cormac  the  son  of  Art. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Art,  Mac  Con  assumed  the 
monarchy  of  Erinn,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  young  prince  Cor- 
mac, who  was  still  in  his  boynood,  and  who  was  forced  to  lie  con- 
cealed for  the  time  among- his  mother's  friends  in  Connacht. 

Mac  Con's  usurpation,  and  his  severe  rule,  disposed  his  subjects 
after  some  time  to  wish  for  his  removal ;  and  to  that  end  young 
Connac,  at  the  solicitation  of  some  powerful  friends  of  his  &ther, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Tara,  where  his  person  had  by  this  time 
ceased  to  be  known.  One  day,  we  are  told,  he  entered  the 
judgment  hall  of  the  palace  at  the  moment  that  a  case  of  royal 
privilege  was  brought  before  the  king,  Mac  Con,  for  adjudication. 
For  the  king  in  ancient  Erinn  was,  in  eastern  fashion,  believed  | '  / 
to  be  gifted  with  peculiar  wisdom  as  a  ju^irSmong  his  people ;  "^ 
and  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty,  as  well  as  one  of  the  chief  privileges 
of  his  prerogative,  to  give  judgment  in  any  cases  of  difficulty 
brought  before  him,  even  though  the  litigants  might  be  among 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  and  the  subject  of  litigation  of  the 
smallest  value.  The  case  is  thus  related :  Certain  sheep,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  certain  widow  residing  near  Tara,  had  strayed  into  the 
queen  s  private  lawn,  and  eaten  of  its  grass ;  they  were  captured 
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LECT.  II.  by  some  of  the  household  officers,  and  the  case  was  brought  be- 
fore  the  king  for  judgment.    The  king,  on  hearing  the  case,  con- 
dScriptlon   demned  the  sheep  to  be  forfeited.     Young  Cormac,  however, 
MwAirt^    hearing  this  sentence,  exclaimed  that  it  was  unjust ;  and  declared 
that  as  the  sheep  had  eaten  but  the  fleece  of  the  land,  the  most 
that  they  ought  to  forfeit  should  be  their  own  fleeces.     This 
view  of  the  law  appeared  so  wise  and  reasonable  to  the  people 
around,  that  a  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the  hall. 
Mac  Con  started  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed :  "  That  is  the 
judgment  of  a  king" ;  and,  immediately  recognizing  the  youthfiil 
prince,  ordered  lum  to  be  seized;   but  Cormac  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape.    The  people,  then,  having  recognized  their 
rightful  chief,  soon  revolted  against  the  monarch ;  upon  which 
Mac  Con  was  driven  into  Munster,  and  Cormac  assumed  the 
government  at  Tara.     And  thus  commenced  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  important  reigns  in  Irish  history. 

The  following  description  of  Cormac,  from  the  Book  of  Bal- 
lymote  (142,  b.b.),  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  person,  man- 
ners, and  acts  of  this  monarch,  which  it  gives  however  on  the 
authority  of  the  older  Book  of  Uachongbhail;  and,  even  though 
the  language  is  often  high-coloured,  it  is  but  a  picturesque 
clothing  for  actual  facts,  as  we  know  from  other  sources, — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVI.] 

"  A  noble  and  illustrious  king  assumed  the  sovereignty  and 
rule  of  Erinn,  namely,  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles.  The  world  was  full  of  all  goodness  in  his 
time ;  there  were  fruit  and  fatness  of  the  land,  and  abundant  pro- 
duce of  the  sea,  with  peace,  and  ease,  and  happiness,  in  his  time, 
There  were  no  killings  nor  plunderings  in  his  time,  but  every 
one  occupied  his  lands  in  happiness. 

**  The  nobles  of  Erinn  assembled  to  drink  the  banquet  of 
Tara,  with  Cormac,  at  a  certain  time.  These  were  the  kings  who 
were  assembled  at  that  feast,  namely,  Fergus  Dubhdeadach  (of 
the  black  teeth),  and  Eochaidh  Gunnat,  the  two  kings  of  Ulster ; 
Dunlang,  son  of  Enna  Nia,  king  of  Leinster ;  Cormac  Cas,  son 
of  Ailill  Oluim, — and  Fiacha  Muilleathan,  son  of  Eoghan  Mor^ 
the  two  kings  of  Munster ;  Nia  Mor,  the  son  of  Lugaidh  Firtri^ 
Cormac's  brother  by  his  mother,  and  Eochaidhy  son  of  Conall, 
the  two  kings  of  Connacht;  Oengus  of  the  poisoned  spear,  king 
of  Bregia  (East  Meath) ;  and  Feradhach  the  son  of  Asal,  son  of 
Conor  the  champion,  king  of  Meath. 

"  The  manner  in  whicn  fairs  and  great  assemblies  were  at- 
tended by  the  men  of  Erinn,  at  this  time,  was :  each  king  wore 
his  kingly  robe  upon  him,  and  his  golden  helmet  on  his  head ; 
for,  they  never  put  their  kingly  diadems  on,  but  in  the  field  of 
battle  only. 
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"Magnificently  did  Cormac  come  to  this  ^at  assembly ;  for  lect.  u. 
no  man,  his  equal  in  beauty,  had  preceded  him,  excepting  Co- 
naire  MoTy  son  of  Edersgel,  or  Conor,  son  of  Cathbadh  (pron :  Airt  at  larL 
nearly  "  Caa-fah"),  or  Aengns,  son  of  the  Daghda.  Splendid, 
indeed,  was  Cormac's  appearance  in  that  assembly.  His  hair 
was  sUghtly  curled,  and  of  golden  colour :  a  scarlet  shield  with 
en^ved  devices,  and  golden  hooks,  and  clasps  of  silver:  a 
wide-folding  purple  cloak  on  him,  with  a  gem-set  gold  brooch 
over  his  bi^t;  a  gold  torque  around  his  neck ;  a  white-coUared 
shirt,  embroidered  with  gold,  upon  him ;  a  girdle  with  golden 
buckles,  and  studded  with  precious  stones,  aroimd  him;  two 
golden  net-work  sandals  witii  golden  buckles  upon  him ;  two 
spears  wiUi  golden  sockets,  and  many  red  bronze  rivets,  in  his 
hand ;  while  he  stood  in  the  full  glow  of  beauty,  without 
defect  or  blemish.  Tou  would  think  it  was  a  shower  of  pearls 
that  were  set  in  his  mouth ;  his  lips  were  rubies ;  his  symme- 
trical body  was  as  white  as  snow;  his  cheek  was  li&e  the 
mountain-ash  berry ;  his  eyes  were  like  the  sloe ;  his  brows  and 
eye  lashes  were  like  the  sheen  of  a  blue-black  lance. 

"  This,  then,  was  the  shape  and  form  in  which  Cormac  went 
to  this  great  assembly  of  the  men  of  Erinn.  And  authors  say 
tbit  this  was  the  noblest  convocation  ever  held  in  Erinn  before 
tlie  Christian  Faith ;  for,  the  laws  and  enactments  instituted  in 
that  meeting  were  those  which  shall  prevail  in  Erinn  for  ever. 

"  The  nobles  of  Erinn  proposed  to  make  a  new  classification  of 
the  people,  according  to  their  various  mental  and  material  qualifi- 
cations; both  kings  and  ollamhs  (or  chiefs  of  professions),  and 
druids,  and  farmers,  and  soldiers,  and  all  different  classes  like- 
wise ;  because  they  were  certain,  that,  whatever  regulations  should 
be  ordered  for  Erinn  in  that  assembly,  by  the  men  of  Erinn, 
would  be  those  which  would  live  in  it  for  ever.     For,  from  the 
time  that  Amergen  Gluingeal  (or  of  the  White  Knee),  the  Fili 
(or  Poet)  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Milesian  colonists,  deli- 
vered the  first  judgment  in  Erinn,  it  was  to  the  Filis  alone  that 
belonged  the  right  of  pronouncing  judgments,  until  the  dispu-  ~ 
tation  of  the  Two  Sages,  Fercdrtni  the  FiU^  and  NeidhS,  son    , 
of  Ad/tnUj  at  Emania,  about  the  beautiful  mantle  of  the  chief        ^ 
FUe,  Adhna,  who  had  lately  died.     More  and  more  obscure  to  v       ^ 
the  people,  were  the  words  in  which  these  two  FilSs  discussed 
and  decided  their  dispute ;  nor  could  the  kings  or  the  other  Filh 
understand  them.   Concobar  (or  Conor),  and  the  other  princes,  at 
that  time  present  at  Emania,  said  that  the  disputation  and  deci- 
sion could  be  imderstood  only  by  the  two  parties  themselves,  for 
that  they  did  not  understand  them.  It  is  manifest,  said  Concobar :    '  / 
all  men  shall  have  share  in  it  fi.om  this  day  out  for  ever,  but  they 
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ucT.  n.    [the  Fil&i]  sliall  have  their  hereditary  judgment  out  of  it ;  oft 
what  all  others  require,  every  man  may  take  his  share  of  it. . 
cormacJ/oc  Judgment  was  then  taken  from  the  Files,  except  their  inheritance ' 
^*''^'  of  it,  and  several  of  the  men  of  Erinn  took  their  part  of  the  judg- 

ment; such  as  the  judgments  of  JEbcAaidA,  the  son  of  iucAto;  ' 
and  the  judgments  of  Fachtna,  the  son  of  Senchadh;  and  the 
(apparently)  false  judgments  of  Caradniadh  Teiscthi;^  and  the 
judgments  of  Morann,  the  son  of  Maen ;  and  the  judgments 
of  Eoghan^  the  son  of  Durrthacht  [king  of  Fameyj  ;  and  the 
judgments  of  Doet  of  Neimthenn,  and  the  judgments  of  Brigh 
Ambui  [daughter  of  SenchadK]  ;  and  the  judgments  of  Dian- 
cecht  [the  Tuath  Di  Dandnn  Doctor]  in  matters  relating  to 
medical  doctors.  Although  these  were  thus  first  ordered  at 
this  time,  the  nobles  of  the  men  of  Erinn  (subsequently)  insis- 
ted on  judgment  and  eloquence  (advocacy)  being  allowed  to 
persons  according  to  rank  in  the  Bretlia  NemJieadh  (laws  of 
ranks);  and  so  each  man  usiurped  the  profession  of  another 
again,  until  this  great  meetng  assembled  around  Cormac. 
"fliey  then  again  separated  the  professors  of  every  art  from 
each  other  in  that  great  meeting,  and  each  of  them  was  or- 
dained to  his  legitimate  profession". 

And  thus  when  Cormac  came  to  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn, 
he  found  that  Conor's  regulations  had  been  disregarded ;  and 
this  was  what  induced  the  nobles  to  propose  to  him  a  new 
organization,  in  accordance  with  the  advancement  and  progress 
of  the  people,  from  the  former  period.  And  this  Cormac  did ; 
for  he  ordered  a  new  code  of  laws  and  regulations  to  be  drawn 
up,  extending  to  all  classes  and  professions.  He  also  put  the 
state  or  court  regulations  of  the  Teach  Midkchuartay  or  Great 
Banqueting  House  of  Tara,  on  a  new  and  permanent  footing ; 
and  revived  obsolete  tests  and  ordeals,  and  instituted  some 
important  new  ones ;  thus  making  the  law  of  Testimony  and 
Evidence  as  perfect  and  safe  as  it  could  be  in  such  times. 

If  we  take  this,  and  various  other  descriptions  of  Cormac  s 
character  as  a  man,  a  king,  a  scholar,  a  judge,  and  a  warrior, 
into  account,  we  shall  see  that  he  was  no  ordmary  prince ;  and 
that  if  he  had  not  impressed  the  nation  with  a  full  sense  of  his 
great  superiority  over  his  predecessors  and  those  who  came 
after  him,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  been  specially 
selected  from  all  the  rest  of  the  line  of  monarchs,  to  be  made 
above  all  the  possessor  of  such  excellences. 

Such  a  man  could  scarcely  have  carried  out  his  various  be- 
hests, and  the  numerous  provisions  of  his  comprehensive  enact- 
ments, without  some  written  medium.  And  it  is  no  unwar- 
rantable presumption  to  suppose  that,  either  by  his  own  hand, 
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or,  at  least,  in  his  own  time,  by  his  command,  his  laws  were   lect.  it. 
coimnitted  to  writing ;  and  when  we  possess  veiy  ancient  tes-  ^^  j^^^ 
timony  to  this  effect,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  reiectinff  it,  or  *nd  legai 
even  tor  casting  a  doubt  upon  the  statement.  Kinjt  t  onw.c 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  laws  or  enactments  forged  at  a  ^^  ^^''^ 
later  period,  could  be  imposed  on  a  people  who  possessed  in 
such  abundance  the  means  of  testing  the  genuineness  of  their 
origin,  by  recourse  to  other  sources  of  information;  and  the 
same  arguments  which  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Saltair  of  Tara, 
may  be  used  in  regard  to  another  work  assigned  to  Cormac,  of 
which  mention  will  be  presently  made.  Nor  is  this  all,  but 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  aeny  that  a  book,  such  as  the 
Saltair  of  Tara  is  represented  to  have  been,  was  in  existence  at 
Tara  a  long  time  before  Cormac's  reign ;  and  that  Cormac  only 
altered  and  enlarged  it  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  his  own  times. 

These  bards  and  druids,  of  which  our  ancient  records  make 
such  frequent  mention,  must  have  had  some  mode  of  perpetuating 
their  arts,  else  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  those  arts  to 
have  been  transmitted  so  faithfully  and  fully  as  we  know  they 
were.  It  is  true  that  the  student  in  the  learning  of  the  File  is 
said  to  have  spent  some  twelve  years  in  study,  before  he  was  pro- 
nounced an  adept ;  and  this  may  be  supposed  to  imply  that  the 
uistniction  was  verbal ;  but  we  have  it  from  various  wnters,  even 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  that  it  was 
customary  with  the  medical,  law,  and  civil  students  of  these 
times,  to  read  the  classics  and  study  their  professions  for  twenty 
years. 

All  this  is  indeed  but  presumptive  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  writing  by  the  Irish  in  the  time  of  Cormac;  but,  from  other 
sources  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  art  existed  here  long 
antecedent  to  his  reign :  this  subject  is,  however,  of  too  great 
extent  and  importance  to  admit  of  its  full  discussion  at  present. 

There  still  exists,  I  should  state  to  you,  a  Law  Tract,  attri- 
buted to  Cormac.  It  is  called  the  Book  of  Acaill ;  and  is  always 
found  annexed  to  a  Law  Treatise  by  Cennfaelad  the  learned, 
who  died  in  a.d.  677.  The  following  preface  always  prefixed 
to  this  first  work  gives  its  history. — [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  XXVIL] 

"The   locus^'^^  of  the  Book  was   Aicill  (or  Acaill^  pron: 

f«>  It  WM  always  the  habit  of  the  old  Iriah  writers  to  state  four  circum-  '  •      , 
stances  concerning  the  composition  of  their  works :  the  place  at  which  they  .      "^^ 
were  written  (or  the  locus  of  the  work,  according  to  the  form  here  used),— the  ,      ^c*^' 
date,— the  name  of  the  author, — and  the  occasion  or  circumstances  which  sug-  I  ■ 
gested  the  undertaking.     These  forms  were  adhered  to  by  writers  using  the   i  ' 
native  language  down  even  to  the  time  of  the  Four  Masters,  as  will  be  seen  ^.-^ 

in  a  subsequent  Lecture  (VIII.),  on  the  yarious  works  of  the  O'CIerys. 
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LECT.  n.  Akill'),  near  Teamair  [Tara] ;  and  the  time  of  it  was  the 
time  of  Cairhri  lAfeachair  (Cairbre  of  the  LiflFey),  son  of 
Cormac,  and  the  person  [author]  of  it  was  Cormac;  and 
the  cause  of  making  it  was,  the  blinding  of  Cormac^s  eje 
by  Aengus  Gabuaidech  (Aengus  of  the  poisoned  spear),  after 
the  abduction  of  the  daughter  of  Sorar,  son  of  Art  Corb, 
by  Cellach,  the  son  of  Cormac.  This  Aengus  Gabuaidech 
was  an  Airi  Echta  (an  aven^ng  chief)  at  this  lime,  avenging 
the  wrongs  of  his  tribe  in  the  territories  of  Luighni  (Lwney) ; 
and  he  went  into  the  house  of  a  woman  there,  and  forcioly 
draftk  milk  there.  "  It  would  be  fitter  for  you",  said  the  wo- 
man, "  to  avenge  your  brother's  daughter  on  Cellach,  the  son  of 
Cormac,  than  to  consume  my  food  forcibly".  And  books  do  not 
record  that  he  committed  any  evil  upon  the  woman's  person ;  but 
he  went  forward  to  Teamair;  and  it  was  afler  sunset  he  reached 
Teamair;  and  it  was  prohibited  at  Teamair  to  take  a  champion's 
arms  into  it  after  sunset ;  but  only  the  arms  that  happened  to 
be  in  it ;  and  Aengus  took  Cormac's  Crimall  (bloody  spear)  down 
off  its  rack  (as  he  was  passing  in)  and  gave  a  tlmist  of  it  into 
Ceallach,  son  of  Cormac,  which  killed  him ;  and  its  angle  struck 
Cormac's  eye,  so  that  he  remained  half  blind ;  and  its  heel  struck 
in  the  back  of  the  steward  of  Teamair^  when  drawing  it  out 
of  Cellach,  and  killed  him ;  and  it  was  prohibited  to  a  king 
with  a  blemish  to  be  in  Teamair;  and  Cormac  was  sent  out  to 
be  cured  to  Aicilly  near  Teamair;  and  Teamar  could  be  seen 
from  Aicillj  and  Aicill  could  not  be  seen&om  Teamar;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  was  (then)  riven  to  Cairbre  Lifea- 
chair ^  the  son  of  Cormac ;  and  it  was  men  this  book  was  com- 
piled ;  and  that  which  is  Cormac's  share  in  it  is  every  place  where 
"^far (immunity)  occurs,  and  "-4  yn^'c  arafeiser"  (my  son  would 
you  know) ;  ana  Cenndfaelad^s  share  is,  everything  from  that 
out". 

Such  is  the  accoimt  of  this  curious  tract,  as  found  prefixed  to 
all  the  copies  of  it  that  we  now  know ;  and,  though  the  compo- 
sition of  this  preface  must  be  of  a  much  later  date  than  Cor- 
mac's time,  stiU  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  great  antiquity. 

Cormac's  book  is,  as  I  have  observed,  always  found  prefixed 
to  the  laws  compiled  by  Cennfaelad  just  mentioned.  This 
Cennfaelad  had  been  an  Ulster  warrior,  but,  happening  to  re- 
ceive a  fracture  of  the  skull,  at  the  battle  of  Magh  Rath,  fought 
A.D.  634,  he  was  carried  to  be  cured,  to  the  house  of  Bricin^*'^  of 

(t7)  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  the  letter  c  is  in  the 
Gaedhlic  always  pronounced  hard,  or  like  the  English  k;  it  never  lias  the  soft 
sound  of  an  s,  even  before  an  e  or  an  i. 


Of  Ctnnfae 
lad. 
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Tunim  Drecain^  where  tliere  were  three  schools,  namely :  a  Lite-   lect.  ii. 
rary  Tor  Classical)  school;  a  Fenechnsy  or  Law  school;  and  a~       ~ 
school  of  Poetry.   And,  whilst  there,  and  listening  to  the  instnic-  of  A<!^iir 
tlons  given  to  tne  pupils,  and  the  subtle  discussions  of  the  schools, 
his  memoiy,  which,  before,  was  not  very  good,  became  clear 
and  retentive,  so  that  whatever  he  heard  in  the  day  (it  is  re- 
corded) he  remembered  at  night ;  and  thus,  he  finally  came  to 
be  a  master  in  the  arts  of  the  three  schook,  reducing  what  he 
had  heard  in  each  to  order,  and  committing  it  to  verse,  which 
he  first  wrote  upon  slates  and  tablets,  and   afterwards  in  a 
^^^lite  Book,  in  verse.     The  Fenechasy  or  law  part  only,  of 
this  book,  is  that  now  found  annexed  to  Cormac's  treatise. 
These  laws,  however,  are  not  in  verse  now.     And,  whether  the 
hiws  at  present  known,  in  connection  with  Cennfaeladlia  name, 
are  of  ms  own  composition,  or  those  he  learned  in  the  schools 
here  mentioned,  is  not  certain.     The  explanation  of  the  word 
Aicilly  as  well  as  the  circumstances  just  mentioned  respecting 
Cennfaeladhy  occurs  in  the  following  passage,  in  continuation  of 
that  last  quoted. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVIII.] 

^^Aicill  [is  derived]  from  Uch  Oil  [the  Great  Lamenta- 
tion], which  A  (cell J  the  daughter  of  Cairore  [^Cairbre  NiafeaVy 
monarch  of  Erinn],  made  there,  lamenting  Ere,  the  son  of 
Cairbre,  her  brother ;  and  here  is  a  proof  of  it : — 

"  The  daughter  of  Cairbre,  that  died,^**^ 
And  of  Feidelm,  the  ever-blooming. 
Of  grief  for  Ere,  beautiful  her  part, 
Who  was  slain  in  revenge  of  Cuchulainn". 

*'  Or,  it  was  Aicelly  the  wife  of  Ere,  son  of 'Cairbre,  that  died  of 
grief  for  her  husband  there,  when  he  was  killed  by  Conall  Cear- 
nach  (in  revenge  of  Cuchulainn) ;  and  this  is  a  proof  of  it : — 

"  Conall  Ceamach,  that  brought  Erc's  head 
To  the  side  of  Temair,  at  the  third  hour ; 
Sad  the  deed  that  of  it  came, 
The  breaking  of  AcallFs  noble  heart". 

"  If  there  was  established  law  at  the  time  the  eric  (reparation) 
which  was  paid  for  this  crime  (against  Cormac,  etc.) — provided 
it  was  on  free  wages^**^  Magh  Bregh  (Bregia)  was  held — was  the 

^^  These  two  Tcrsee  are  taken  from  the  ancient  Dinnsenchus,  but  there  U 
IK)  airthority  for  the  second  version  to  be  found  in  the  copy  of  thicit  tract,  pre- 
aeryed  in  ttie  Book  of  Balljmote.  The  poem  from  which  thej  are  taken,  and 
vhich  gires  the  origin  of  the  place  called  Acaiil,  was  written  by  Cinaeth  or 
Kenneth  O'Hirtigan,  who  died  aji.  973,  and,  consequently,  this  account,  in  its 
P^sent  state,  of  the  Book  of  Acaiil,  was  written  after  the  writing  of  the  poem. 

'''^  Fr€€  wages. — ^Tbat  is,  if  thejr  had  only  held  their  lands  and  original  stock, 
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LECT.  n.  same  as  if  free  wages  had  been  given  to  half  of  them,  and  base 
Of  th  Book  ''''^^^8  ^  *^^  other  half,  so  that  one  half  of  them  would  be  in 
of  Acaiu.      free  service,  and  the  other  half  in  base  service. 

"If  free  wages  were  not  on  them  at  all,  the  eric  which  should 
be  paid  there  was  the  same  as  if  free  wages  had  been  given  to 
the  half  of  them  and  base  wages  to  the  other  half,  so  tnat  half 
of  them  would  be  in  free  service,  and  the  other  half  in  base 
service. 

"  If  there  was  not  established  law  there,  every  one's  right 
would  be  according  to  his  strength.^*^ 

'*  And  they  (Aengus's  tnbe)  left  the  territory,  and  they  went 
to  the  south.  They  are  the  Deis^  (Decies  or  Deasys)  of  Port 
Laeghaire  or  Port  LairgS  (Waterford)  from  that  time  down. 

"  Its  (the  book's)  locita  and  time,  as  regards  Cormac,  so  &r. 

"In  regard  to  Cennfaelad,  however,  the  locus  of  [his  part  of] 
it  was  Doire  Lurain^  and  the  time  of  it  was  the  time  of  [the 
Monarch]  Aedh  Mac  Ainmerech,  and  its  person  [i,e,  autnor] 
was  Cennfaelad,  and  the  cause  of  compiling  it,  his  brain  of  for- 

fetfulnesa  having  been  extracted  from  Cennfaelad  s  head  after 
aving  been  cloven  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Rath^*^  [a.d.  634]. 
"  The  three  victories  of  that  battle  were :  the  defeat  of  Congal 
Claen,  in  his  falsehood,  by  Domnall,  in  his  truthfulness ;  and 
Suihhnky  the  maniac,  to  become  a  maniac ;  and  it  is  not  Suibk- 
nSs  becoming  a  maniac  that  is  ^considered)  a  victory,  but  all 
the  stories  and  all  the  poems  which  he  left  after  him  m  Erinn ; 
and  it  was  not  a  victory  that  his  brain  of  foreetfulness  was  ex- 
tracted from  Cennfaelad's  head,  but  what  he  left  of  noble  book 
works  after  him  in  Erinn.  He  had  been  carried  to  be  cured  to 
the  house  of  [St.]  Bricin,  of  Tuaim  Drecain,  and  there  were 
three  schools  in  the  town,  a  school  of  classics,  and  a  school  of 

which  was  the  wages,  or  rath,  on  the  condition  of  certain  personal  services,  and 
the  payment  of  a  certain  rent  every  third  year, — which  was  called  saer-rath,  or 
free  wages, — they  should  he  now  reduced,  one  half  the  tribe,  to  base  wages, 
which  amounted  to  a  species  of  slavery,  under  which  they  were  forced  to  pay 
every  year  what  the  parties  on  free  wages  paid  but  every  third  year.  And  even 
though  according  to  the  second  clause  the  lands  were  not  held  by  them  on  wages 
at  all,  but  as  independent  inheritors  (that  is,  owners  owing  only  an  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  king,  with  such  contributions  only  as  they  pleased),  which 
they  were,  being  the  descendants  of  Fiacha  Suidhe,  the  brother  of  Conn  of 
the  Hundred  Battles,  and  consequently  cousins  to  Cormac  himself, — even  then 
they  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  one  half  of  them  becoming  free  vassals,  and 
the  other  half  base  vassals,  their  hereditary  title  to  their  lands  having  become 
for  ever  forfeited. 

(30)  There  is  a  most  curious  and  important  aocoont  of  the  trial  and  decision  in 
this  ancient  case,  preserved  in  the  ancient  Irish  Manuscript  lately  purchased 
in  London  for  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  through  the  liberality  and  fine  na- 
tional spirit  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  T.C.D. 

(31)  See  The  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  edited  by  John  O'Donovan,  LL.D.,  for 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society ;  1842. 
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Fenecluu  (laws),  and  a  school  of  Filidhecht  (philosophy,  poetry,  uct.  n. 
etc.) ;  and  everything  that  he  used  to  hear  of  what  the  three  of  the  Book 
schools  spoke  every  day  he  used  to  have  of  clear  memory  [i.^.,  faAemUL 
perfectly  by  rote]  every  night ;  and  he  put  a  clear  thread  of 
poetry  to  them  [i.€.,  put  them  into  versej  ;  and  he  wrote  them 
on  stones  and  on  tables,  and  he  put  them  into  a  vellum-book".^^ 
The  whole  of  this  volume,  comprising  the  parts  ascribed  to 
the  King  Cormac,  and  those  said  to  be  Cennfaelad's,  form  a 
very  important  section  of  our  ancient  national  institutes,  known 
as  die  Brehon  Laws ;  but  it  does  not,  for  the  reason  I  before 
aUuded  to,  fall  within  my  province  to  deal  with  those  laws 
farther  on  the  present  occasion. 

^>*^  The  latter  portion  of  this  passage  is  somewhat  more  minutely  giren  in 
another  MS.  yersion  (T.C.D.  Library,  H.  3.  18.  p.  399),  as  follows :-. 

<*  And  where  he  was  cured  was  at  Ttiaim  Drecain^  at  the  meeting  of  the 
three  streets,  between  the  houses  of  the  three  professors  (Sat),  namely,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Fenechas,  a  professor  of  Filidhecht,  and  a  professor  of  Leighenn 
(clasflics}.  And  all  tha^  the  three  schools  taught  (or  spoke)  each  day,  he  had, 
throngfa  the  sharpness  of  his  intellect,  each  night ;  and  so  much  of  it  as  he 
wiihed  to  show,  he  put  into  poetical  arrangement,  and  it  was  written  by  him 
into  white  bookiB".    {See  wiginal  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVIII.] 
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LECTURE  III. 

[Deihr«red  Much  M,  18U.] 

Of  the  synchronisms  of  Flann  of  Monasterhoice.  Of  the  Chronological  Poem 
of  Gilla  Caemhain.  Of  Tighernach  the  Annalist.  Of  the  foundation  of 
Clonmacnois.  The  Annals. — I.  The  Annals  of  Tighernach.  Of  the 
Foundation  of  Emania,  and  of  the  Ultonian  dynasty. 

In  shortly  sketching  for  you  some  account  of  our  lost  books  of 
history,  and  in  endeavouring  to  suggest  to  you  what  must  have 
been  the  general  state  of  learning  at  and  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  by  our  national  Apostle,  I  have,  in  fact,  opened 
the  whole  subject  of  these  lectures:  the  MS.  materials  existing 
in  our  ancient  language  for  a  real  history  of  Erinn.  Let  us 
now  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  important 
branches  of  those  materials ;  and,  first,  of  the  extent  and  charac- 
ter of  our  national  annals,  and  their  importance  in  the  study 
of  our  history, 
oftheanci-  The  principal  Annals  now  remaining  in  the  Gaedhlic  lan- 
guage, and  of  which  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge,  are 
known  as: — the  Annals  of  Tighernach  (pron:  nearly  "Teer- 
nagh") ; — ^the  Annals  of  Senait  Mac  Manus  (a  compilation  now 
better  known  as  the  Annals  of  Ulster) ; — the  Annals  oflnis  Mac 
Nerinn  in  Loch  Ci  (erroneously  called  the  Annals  of  Balro- 
nan) ; — the  Annals  of  Innisfallen ; — the  Annals  now  known  as 
the  Annals  of  Boyle ; — the  Annals  now  known  as  the  Annab 
of  Connacht ; — the  Annals  of  Dun  na  n-Gall  (Donegall),  or  those 
of  the  Four  Masters ; — and  lastly,  the  Chronic\mi  Scotorum. 

Besides  these  we  have  also  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois,  a 
compilation  of  the  same  class,  which  was  translated  into  English 
in  1627,  but  of  which  the  original  is  unfortunately  not  now 
accessible  or  known  to  exist. 

With  regard  to  annals  in .  other  languages  relating  to  Ireland, 
I  need  only  allude  to  the  Latin  -Jamais  of  Multifeman,  of 
Grace,  of  Pembridge,  Clyn,  etc.,  published  by  the  tish  Archajo- 
logical  Society. 

At  the  head  of  our  list  I  have  placed  the  Annals  of  Tigher- 
nach, a  composition,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  a  very  re- 
markable character,  whether  we  take  into  account  the  early 
period  at  which  these  annals  were  written,  namely,  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  or  the  amount  of  historical  research,  the 
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judicious  care,  and  the  scholarlite  discrimination,  which  distin-  lbct.  m. 
CTiish  the  compiler.     These  annals  have  accordingly  been  con-  ^,^ 

*    T        T  ,  ^  .  .«  ,.  ^  "S  ^  Of  the  earlier 

sidered  by  many  to  constitute,  ii  not  our  earliest,  at  least  one  of  chronoio- 
the  most  important  of  our  historical  records  now  extant. 

How  far  the  arrangement  of  events  and  the  chronology  ob- 
served in  most  of  our  annals  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Tighemach, 
is  a  matter  that  cannot  now  be  clearly  determined.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  were  careful  and  industrious  chroniclers 
and  chronologists  before  his  time,  with  whose  works  he  was 
doubtless  well  acquainted. 

From  a  very  early  period,  we  find  notices  of  chroniclers  and 
historical  compilers.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  royal  his- 
torian, Cormac  Mac  Art,  and  also  the  author  of  the  Cin  JJromd 
Sneachta,  From  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century  we  meet, 
amongst  many  others,  the  names  of  Amergin  Mac  Amalgaidh, 
author  of  the  lyinn  Seanchas;  Cennfaeladh;  and  Aengus  CliU 
T)L  From  the  year  800  to  the  year  1000,  we  find  Maolmura 
of  Othan ;  Cormac  Mac  Cuileannain;  Flann  Mac  Lonan ; 
Eochaidh  O'Flinn ;  and  Cinaeth  or  Kennett  O'Hartigan.  In  the 
( leventh  century  the  historical  compilers  are  still  more  frequent : 
the  chief  names  in  this  period  are,  those  of  Cuan  OLochain; 
Colman  (fSeasmin;  Flann  Mainistrech,  or  of  the  Monastery, 
and  Gilla  Caemhain,  The  two  latter  lived  in  the  same  cen- 
tury with  Tighemach ;  Flann,  the  professor  of  St.  BuithS's 
Monastery  (or  Monasterboice),  who  died  a.d.  1056 ;  and  Gilla 
Caemhain^  a  writer  who  died  a.d.  1072,  the  translater  into 
Gaedhhc  of  Nennius'  history  of  the  Britons.  Of  these,  as  they 
were  contemporaries  of  Tignemach,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
^>me  account,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly 
the  Annals  of  that  author, 

Flann  compiled  very  extensive  historical  synchronisms,  which  of  the  Syn- 
have  been  much  respected  by  some  of  the  most  able  modem  nann  o?m2^ 
writers  on  early  Irish  history,  such  as  Ussher,  Ware,  Father  John  ?Ji**cen-** 
Lynch  (better  known  as  Gratianus Lucius,  the  well  known  author  tury). 
ot  Cambrensis  E versus),  OTlaherty,  and  Charles  O'Conor. 

The  synchronisms  of  Flann  go  back  to  the  most  remote 
periods,  and  form  an  excellent  abridgment  of  universal  history. 
After  synchronizing  the  chiefs  of  various  lines  of  the  children   '  y 
of  Adam  in  the  east,  the  author  points  out  what  monarchs  of  ' 
the  Assyrians,  Modes,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  and  what  em- 

ETors  of  the  Romans,  were  contemporary  with  the  kings  of 
rinn  and  the  leaders  of  its  various  early  colonists,  beginning 
^th  Ninu^  the  son  of  Belus,  and  coming  down  to  the  first  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  contemporary  with 
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LECT.  m.  Eochaidh  FeidhUch^  a  monarcli  of  Eiinn  who  died  more  than 

half  a  century  before  the  Incarnation  of  our  Liord.     The  jMiTallel 

chronisms  of  lines  are  then  continued  &om  Julius  Caesar  and  his  lush  con- 

SSwrb^S^  temporary  Eochaidh  Feidhlech,  down  to  the  Emperors  Theo- 

^j^®°"     dosius  the  Third,  and  Leo  the  Third,  and  their  contemporary 

Ferghal,  son  of  Maelduin,  monarch  of  Erinn,  who  was  killed 

A.D.  718. 

Flann  makes  use  of  the  length  and  periods  of  the  reigns  of 
the  emperors  to  illustrate  and  show  the  consistency  of  the 
chronology  of  the  Irish  reigns,  throughout  this  long  list. 

After  this  he  throws  the  whole  series,  from  Julius  Caesar 
down,  into  periods  of  100  years  each,  grouping  the  emperors 
of  Rome  and  the  kings  of  Erinn  in  each  century  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Thus,  he  takes  one  hundred  years,  fiom  the 
first  year  of  Julius  CaBsar  to  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius. 
Five  emperors  will  be  found  to  have  reiened  within  this  time, 
namely,  Julius,  Octavius,  Tiberius,  Cskugula,  and  Claudius. 
The  Irish  parallel  period  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  one  hun- 
dred years  from  the  eighth  year  of  Eochaidh  Feidhlech  to  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  JLughaidh  Siabh  Derg,  Six  mo- 
narchs  ruled  in  Erinn  during  that  term,  namely,  Eochaidh 
Feidhlech,  Eochaidh  A  iremh,  his  brother ;  Ederegel  Mac  lar, 
Nuadha  Necht,  Conaird  Mdr,  and  Lughaidh  Riabh  Derg. 

A  second  period  of  one  hundred  years,  in  Flann's  computa- 
tions, extends  from  the  second  last  year  of  Claudius  to  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Thirteen  emperors  reigned 
within  that  time.  There  were  also  one  hundred  years  from  the 
fifth  year  of  Lughaidh  Riabh  Derg,  monarch  of  Erinn,  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elim  Mac  Conrach,  and  seven  monarchs 
governed  in  that  space  of  time,  namely,  Conchobhar  or  Conor, 
Crimthann,  Cairbre,  Fearadhachj  Fiatach,  JF\acha,  and  Elim 
Mac  Conrach  himself. 

And  so  Flann  continues  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Leo,  and  Ferghal  Mac  Maelduiuy  King  of  Erinn,  who  was  killed 
A.D.  718.  That  portion  of  the  work  which  carries  down  the 
sjoichronisms  to  Julius  Caesar  is  next  summed  up  in  a  poem  of 
which  there  are  two  copies,  one  of  1096,  and  the  other  of  1220 
lines,  intended  no  doubt  to  assist  the  student  in  committing  to 
memory  the  substance  of  the  synchronisms  {Lecain;  fol.  20.  36). 

There  is  another  chronological  piece  of  curious  interest  and 
of  very  considerable  value,  which  was  also  probably  composed 
by  Flann,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  precedes  a.d. 
1056,  the  year  of  Flann's  death.  It  comprises  a  list  of  the  reigns 
of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  with  those  of  die  contemporary  pro- 
vincial kings,  and  also  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.    This  synchro- 
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nological  Kst  commences  with  LaeghcAri^  who  succeeded  to  the  LBcr.m. 
sovereignty  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  429,  and  it  is  carried  down  ^^^  -^^ 
to  the  deatn  of  Muireheartaeh  O'Brien,  in  1119,  sixty-five  years  chroni«n»*of 
after  Flami's  death.     Who  the  continuator  of  Flann  may  have  ^!^rb^io<r~ 
been  we  do  not  now  know.  tSy)^^ 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  following  abstract  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  Flami's  synchronisms  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  it 
shows  their  connection  with  the  royal  lines  of  Erinn. 

It  was,  he  says,  in  the  year  498  that  Fergus  M6r  and  his 
brothers  went  into  Scotland.  They  were  the  sons  of  Ere,  the 
son  of  Eachaidh  Muinreamhar^  whose  father  was  the  renowned 
CoUa  UaiSj  who,  with  his  brothers,  overthrew  the  Ulster  dynasty 
and  destroyed  the  palace  of  Emania.  Muirchertach  Mac  Eirc^ 
one  of  the  brothers,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  MacDonnells,  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  and  of  other  great  families  in  Scotland.  Our  tract 
says  that  fix>m  the  Battle  of  Ocha,  a.d.  478,  to  the  death  of  the 
monarch,  Diarmaidj  son  of  Fergus  Cerrbeoil,  there  was  a  space 
of  eighty  years.  There  were  lour  monarchs  of  Erinn  within 
that  tmie,  namely,  Lughaidhj  son  of  Laeahairi;  Muirchertach^ 
son  of  Ere ;  Tuathal  Mael  Garbh;  and  Diarmaid.  There  were 
five  kings  of  Scotland  to  correspond  with  these  four  of  Erinn, 
namely,  the  above  Fergus  M6r;  his  brother,  Aengus  M6r; 
Domangort,  the  son  of  Fergus ;  Comgall,  the  son  of  Domangort ; 
and  Gabran,  the  son  of  Domangort. 

The  parallel  provincial  kings  of  Erinn  follow,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  nrst  part  of  the  synchronisms  ascribed  to  Flann  is  lost 
from  the  Book  of  Lecan,  but  it  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote  (fol.  6,  a.) ;  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  irom  their  tenor  m 
the  latter  book,  they  must  have  been  those  used  by  Tighemach, 
or  they  may  possibly  have  been  taken  from  an  earlier  work 
which  was  common  both  to  Tighemach  and  to  the  compiler  of 
this  tract.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  synchronism  of  Flann,  now  imper- 
fect, which  we  find  at  the  commencement  of  Tighemach,  but 
inserted  there  after  having  been  first  subjected  to  the  critical 
examination  and  careful  balancing  of  authorities  which  gene- 
rally distinguish  that  learned  annalist. 

There  is  yet  another  important  chronological  composition  in  or  the  chro- 
existence,  to  which  I  must  here  allude:  1  mean  the  Poem  of  JJe^'^JJ* 
GiUa  Caemhain,  who  died  a.d.  1072.  cS^Lain, 

This  writer  begins  by  stating  that  he  will  give  the  annals  of 
all  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own  period- 
He  computes  the  several  periods  from  the  Creation  to  the  De- 
luge, from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham,  from  Abraham  to  David, 
and  from  David  to  tne  Babylonian  Captivity,  etc.     From  the 
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1.ECT.  m.  Creation  to  the  Incarnation  he  counts  3952  years.  (This  is 
Of  the  writ-  ^hviously  the  common  Hebrew  computation.)  He  then  goes 
ingsofFiaan  on  to  sjmchronize  the  Eastern  sovereigns  with  each  other,  and 
cLmhaSi  afterwards  with  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  Di  Danann  of  Erinn, 
tuiy)?*°"      and  subsequently  with  the  Milesians. 

He  carries  down  the  computation  through  several  Eastern 
and  Irish  dynasties,  giving  the  deaths  of  all  the  monarchs,  and 
of  several  of  the  provincial  kings  of  Erinn,  as  well  as  of  many 
remarkable  persons :  such  as  the  death  of  Finn  Mac  CumhaiUy 
of  Saint  Patrick,  and  of  Saint  Brigid,  He  also  notices  the  great 
mortality  of  the  seventh  century,  the  drowning  of  the  Danish 
tyrant  Turgesius,  by  King  Maelsechlainn  (or  Malachy),  etc.; 
continuing  still  to  give  the  intervening  years,  down  to  tne  death 
of  Brian  BoroimhS,  in  1014,  and  so  on  to  the  "Saxon"  battle  in 
which  the  king  of  the  Danes  was  killed,  five  years  before  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  his  poem. 

The  names  of  many  other  early  writers  on  Irish  history,  and 
even,  in  some  instances,  &agments  of  their  works,  have  come 
down  to  us ;  but  the  two  of  whos^  compositions  I  have  given 
the  foregoing  brief  sketch,  are  in  many  respects  the  most  re- 
markable. 

The  short  notices  we  have  given  of  the  writings  of  Flann  and 
Gilla  Caemhain  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were 
familiar  with  a  large  and  extensive  range  of  general  history ; 
and  their  chronological  computations,  parallels,  and  ^mchio- 
nisms,  prove  that  they  must  have  industriously  examined  every 
possible  available  source  of  the  chief  great  nations  of  anti- 
quity.    Such  learning  will  probably  seem  to  you  remarkable 
at  so  early  a  period  (a.d.  1050)  in  Ireland;  and  even  were  it 
confined  to  churclimen,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  evidence  of 
very  considerable  cultivation.     But  in  the  instance  of  Flann  of 
the  Monastery  we  have  proof  that  this  leaminff  and  cultivation 
were  not  confined  to  the  Irish  ecclesiastics ;  for  though  we  always 
find  the  name  of  Flann  associated  with  the  Monastery  of  Saint 
Buithi^  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  not  in  orders.  He  is  never 
mentioned  as  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  we  know  that  he  was  married 
and  left  issue,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  genealo^cal  table  pub- 
lished in  the  Celtic  Society's  edition  of  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Lena.   In  fact,  his  employment  was  that  simply  of  a  lay  teacher 
in  a  great  school ;  and  he  filled  the  office  of  Fer  Leghinn,  or 
chief  professor  in  the  great  College  of  Saint  Buiihe  (a  college  as 
well  lay  as  ecolesiasticd),  the  ruins  of  wliich  may  still  perhaps  be 
seen  at  Monasterboice,  in  the  modem  coimty  of  Louth. 

Flann's  death  \a  noticed  by  Tighemach,  imder  the  year  1056, 
thus : — "  Flann,  of  the  monastery,  a  Gradelian  [t.e.,  Gaedhlic, 
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or  Irish]  author  in  history,  in  genealogy,  in  poetiy,  and  in  elo-  lect.  m. 
quenoe,  on  the  7th  of  the  kalends  of  December,  the  16th  day  ^fj^f^^ 
of  the  moon,  happily  finished  his  life  in  Christ". — [See  original  naeh.  (xi. 
in  Appmtdix,  No.  XXIX.]    The  O'Cleiys,  in  the  Book  of  In-  ^*^^ 
vasions  (page  52),  speak  of  him  in  the  following  terms:— 
"  Flami,  a  Saoi  of  the  wisdom,  chronicles,  and  poetry  of  the 
Gaek,  made  this  poem  on  the  Christian  kings  of  Erinn,  from 
JLaeghavre  to  MaeUeacklainn  Mdr,  beginning,  '  The  Kings  of 
faithiiil  Temar  afterwards' ",  etc. — [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  XXIX.] 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Flann  was  the  predecessor  of  Tigher- 
nach ;  and  without  in  the  least  degree  derogating  jfrom  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  that  distinguished  annalist,  enough  of  the 
works  of  Flann  remain  to  show  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  fully 
equal  learning,  and  a  historic  investigator  of  the  greatest  merit. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Tighemach,  whose  name  stands  among 
the  first  of  Irish  annalists ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  investigating  the 
portions  of  his  works  which  remain  to  us,  this  position  has  been 
not  luijustly  assigned  him.    If  we  take  into  account  the  early 

Eriod  at  wnich  he  wrote,  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  know- 
Ige,  the  accuracy  of  his  details,  and  the  scholarly  criticism 
and  excellent  judgment  he  displays,  we  must  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  that  not  one  of 
the  countries  of  northern  Europe  can  exhibit  a  historian  of  equal 
antiquity,  learning,  and  judgment  with  Tighemach.  "  No 
chronicler",  says  this  author,  "  more  ancient  than  Tighemach 
can  be  produced  by  the  northern  nations.  Nestor,  the  father  of 
Russian  history,  died  in  1113;  Snorro,  the  father  of  Icelandic 
history,  did  not  appear  until  a  century  after  Nestor ;  Kadlubeck, 
the  first  historian  of  Poland,  died  in  1223;  and  Stierman  could 
not  discover  a  scrap  of  writing  in  all  Sweden  older  than  1159". — 
[Stowe  Catalogue,  vol.  i.,  p.  35.] 

In  this  statement,  I  may  however  observe,  the  learned  author 
makes  no  mention  of  Bede,  Gildas,  or  Nennius.  With  the  great 
ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  Saxons,  the  Irish  annalist  does  not 
come  into  comparison,  as  he  did  not  treat  exclusively  of  Church 
history ;  but  with  the  historians  of  the  Britons,  Tighemach  may 
be  most  favourably  compared. 

As  to  Tighemach's  personal  history,  but  little,  unfortunately, 
is  known.  Little  more  can  be  said  of  him  than  that  he  was  of 
the  Siol  Muireadhaiah,  or  Murray-race  of  Connacht,  of  which 
the  O'Conors  were  the  chief  sept ;  his  own  name  was  TigJier- 
nach  CfBradn.  He  appears  to  have  risen  to  high  consideration 
and  ecclesiastical  ranx,  for  we  find  that  he  was  Abbot  of  the 
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LBCT.m.  Monasteries  of  Clonmacnois  and  Roscommon,  being  styled  the 
Of  TUfker-  Comharba  or  "  Successor"  of  Saint  Ciaran  and  Saint  Coman. 
naeh  (XL  The  obituarj  notice  in  the  Chronicum  Scotorum  runs  thus : — 
Century).     „  ^  ^^  ^^gg^  Tighemach  Ua  Braoin,  of  the  Siol  Muireadhaiffh 

[the  race  of  the  O'Conors  of  Connacht,]  Comarba  of  Ciaran  of 
Cltuxin-mic-noia  and  of  Coman,  died"*. — [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  XXX.]  The  Annals  of  Imusfallen  describe  him 
as  a  Sdoij  or  Doctor  in  "  Wisdom"',  Lieaming,  and  Oratory ;  and 
they  record  his  death  at  the  year  1088,  stating  that  he  was 
buried  at  Clonmacnois.  These  statements  are  confirmed  by 
the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

nLteryoT  ^  Speaking  of  Tighemach,  I  cannot  pass  without  some  notice 
cionmac-  the  monastery  over  which  he  presided :  an  institution  of  great 
anti<juity .  It  was  one  of  those  remarkable  establishments,  eccle- 
siastical and  educational,  which  seem  to  have  existed  in  great 
numbers,  and  to  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in 
learning  i^  ancient  Erinn.  Clonmacnois  would  appear  to  have 
been  amply  endowed,  and  to  have  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  royal 
patronage,  several  of  the  Kings  and  nobles  of  Meath  and  Con- 
nacht  having  chosen  it  as  their  place  of  sepulture.  And  we  find 
it  mentioned,  that  in  many  of  the  great  establishments  such  as 
this,  a  very  extensive  staff  of  professors  was  maintained,  repre- 
senting all  branches  of  learning.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the 
case  of  Flann  of  the  Monastery,  that  it  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  those  professors  should  be  always  ecclesiastics. 

oaint  Ciaran  was  the  foimder  of  Clonmacnois.  He  was  of 
Ulster  extraction ;  but  hia  father  (who  was  a  carpenter)  emi- 
grated into  Connacht,  and  settled  in  Magh  Ai  (a  plain,  of  which 
the  present  county  of  Roscommon  forms  the  cnief  part) ;  and 
here  it  was  that  young  Ciaran  was  born,  in  the  year  516.  He 
studied  at  the  great  College  of  Clonard,  in  Westmeath,  under 
the  celebrated  Saint  Finnen ;  and  after  finishing  his  education 
there,  he  went  into  the  Island  of  Arann,  on  the  coast  of  Clare, 
to  perfect  himself  in  rehgious  discipline  under  the  austere  rule 
of  Saint  Enna.  He  returned  again  to  Westmeath,  where  he 
received  from  a  friendly  chief  a  piece  of  ground  upon  which  to 
erect  a  church.  The  situation  of  this  church  was  low,  and  hence 
the  church  and  locality  obtained  the  name  of  heal  Ckiarain^  or 
Ciaran's  low  place. 

Saint  Ciaran,  after  some  time,  left  one  of  his  disciples  to  rule 
in  this  church,  and,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  greater  soli- 
tude, retired  into  the  island  called  InU  Ainghiny  in  the  Shannon, 
now  included  in  the  barony  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  modem 
counly  of  Westmeath.     Here  he  founded  another  church,  the 
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Tuina  (or  site)  of  wliich  bear  liis  name  to  tliis  day.  But  the  hme  imct.ui. 
of  his  wisdom,  leaminfir,  and  eanctity,  soon  brousrht  round  him  ^ 
such  a  number  ol  disciples  and  ioUoweis,  that  the  limits  of  the  °<wtCT7  of 
island  were  insufficient  for  them,  and  he  therefore  resolved  once 
more  to  return  to  the  main  land  of  Westmeath.   This  was  in  the 
jear  538,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Tuathal  Maelgarbh,  mo- 
narch of  Erinn. 

This  Tuathal  (pron:  "ToohaF)  was  the  third  in  descent 
from  the  celebrated  monarch  Niall,  known  in  history  as  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages;  and  at  the  time  that  he  came  to  the 
throne  there  was  another  young  prince  of  the  same  race  and  of 
equal  claims  to  the  succession  of  Tara,  namely,  Diarmaid^  the 
son  of  Fergus  Cerrbheoil. 

The  new  king,  Tuathal^  feeling  uneasy  at  the  presence  of  a 
rival  prince,  banished  Diarmaid  uom  Taxa,  and  5rdered  him  to 
depart  out  of  the  territoiy  of  Meath.  Diarmaid^  attended  by  a 
few  followers,  betook  himself  in  boats  to  the  broad  expansion  of 
the  Upper  Shannon,  living  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends  at  both 
sides  of  the  river ;  and  in  this  manner  did  he  spend  the  nine 
years  that  his  opponent  reigned.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Saint  Giaran  returned  with  his  large  establishment  from  Inia 
Ainghin  to  the  main  land,  and  Diarmaid,  happening  to  be  on  the 
river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  they  landed,  went 
on  shore  and  followed  them  to  Druim  Tibrait  (Hill  of  the 
Well),  now  called  Clttain-mic-nois,  or  Clonmacnois,  where 
they  stopped.     As  he  approached  them,  he  found  Saint  Ciaran 

Slanting  the  first  pole  ot  a  church.  "  What  work  is  about  being 
one  here?"  said  Diarmaid.  "  The  erecting  of  a  small  church  , 
said  Saint  Ciaran.  "  Well  may  that  indeea  be  its  name^',  said 
Diarmaid,  ''JEfflais  Beg,  or  The  Little  Church".  "  Plant  the  pole 
with  me",  said  Saint  Ciaran,  "and  let  my  hand  be  above  your 
hand  on  it,  and  your  hand  and  your  sovereign  sway  shall  be 
over  the  men  of  Erinn  before  long".  "  How  can  this  be",  said 
Diarmaid,  "since  Ttiaihal  is  monarch  of  Erinn,  and  I  am  exiled 
by  him?"  "God  is  powerful  for  that",  said  Ciaran.  They  then 
set  up  the  pole,  and  Diarmaid  made  an  offering  of  the  place  to 
Grod  and  Saint  Ciaran. 

Diarmaid  had  a  foster-brother  in  his  tndn.  This  man^s  name 
was  Maelmora.  When  he  heard  the  prophetic  words  of  the 
saint,  he  formed  a  resolution  to  verify  them.  With  thispurpose 
he  set  out,  on  horseback,  to  a  place  called  GreUack  Eillti  (in 
the  north  part  of  the  modem  county  of  Westmeath),  where  ne 
had  learned  that  the  monarch  Tuathal  then  was ;  and  having 
by  Btrata^m  gained  access  to  his  presence,  he  struck  him  in  the 
breast  with  his  spear,  and  killed  him.     It  is  scarcely  necessary 
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LECT.  m.  to  say  that  Maelmora  himself  was  killed  on  the  spot.    However, 
no  sooner  was  Tuathal  dead  than  DiarmaidCa  friends  sought  ^iTn 
naatery  of     out  and  brought  him  to  Tara ;  and  the  very  next  day  ne  was 
cioBmoc-     proclaimed  monarch  of  Erinn.  [See  Appendix,  No.  X^SXI.] 

Diarmaid  continued  to  be  a  bountiful  benefactor  to  Clonmac- 
nois;  and  under  his  munificent  patronage  the  Eglais  beg^  or 
Little  Church,  soon  became  the  centre  around  which  were 
grouped  no  less  than  seven  churches,  two  Cloictechs,  or  Round 
Towers,  and  a  large  and  important  town,  the  lone  ruins  of  which 
now  form  so  picturesque  an  object  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Shannon,  about  seven  miles  below  Athlone. 

Clonmacnois  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  learning  and  sanctity, 
the  retreat  of  devotion  and  solitude,  and  the  favourite  place  of 
interment  for  the  kings,  chiefs,  and  nobles  of  both  sides  of  the 
Shannon,  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  founder's  time,  till  the 
rude  hand  of  the  despoiler  plundered  its  shrines,  profaned  its 
sanctuaries,  murdered  or  exiled  its  peacefid  occupants,  and 
seized  on  its  sacred  property. 

Fanciful  as  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  far-famed  Clon- 
macnois may  at  first  sight  appear,  there  still  exists  on  the  spot 
evidence  of  its  veracity,  which  tlie  greatest  sceptic  would  find  it 
diflScult  to  explain  away.  There  stands  within  the  ruined  pre- 
cincts of  this  ancient  monastery,  a  stone  cross,  on  which,  amongst 
many  other  subjects,  are  sculptured  the  figures  of  two  men, 
holding  an  erect  staff*  or  pole  between  them ;  and  although  the 
erection  of  this  cross  may  belong  (as  I  believe  it  does)  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  although  it  was  then  set  up, 
no  doubt,  to  commemorate  the  building  of  the  Great  Church  by 
the  monarch  Flann  and  the  Abbot  Colman,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  if  any,  that  the  two  figures  of  men  holding  the  pole 
were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  manner  of  found- 
ing of  the  primitive  Eglais  beg,  or  Little  Church,  the  history  of 
which  was  then  at  least  implicitly  believed. 

Many  abbots  and  scholars  of  distinction  will  be  found  amongst 
the  inmates  of  this  retreat  of  piety  and  learning  at  various 
periods.     I  shall  mention  here  the  names  of  but  a  few : 

A.D.  791.  Saint  Colchu  Ua  Duiriechda,  sumamed  The 
Wise,  died  on  the  20th  February  this  year.  He  was  supreme 
moderator  or  prelector,  and  master  of  the  celebrated  school  of 
this  abbey ;  he  was  also  a  reader  of  divinity,  and  wrote  a  work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Scuap  Crabhaighj  or  the  Besom 
of  Devotion;  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  chief  scribe,  and 
was  master  of  all  the  Scots  of  Ireland.  Albin,  or  Alcuin,  bishop 
of  Tritzlar,  in  Germany,  and  one  of  Charlemagne's  tutors,  in  a 
letter  to  Saint  Colchu,  informs  him  that  he  had  sent  fifty  shekels 
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fa  piece  of  money  of  the  value  of  Is.  4d.)  to  the  friars  of  his  lect.  m. 
house,  out  of  the  alms  of  Cl^lemagne,  and  fifty  shekels  from  ^  j^ft^ 

hilD^lf.  naek, 

AJ).  887  died  Suibhne,  the  son  of  Maelumhay  a  learned  scribe 
and  anchorite.  Florence  of  Worcester  calls  him  Suiiheh,  the 
most  esteemed  writer  of  the  Scots,  and  says  that  he  died  in  892. 

A.D.  924.  On  the  7th  February,  the  Sage,  Doctor,  and 
Abbot,  Colman  Mac  Ailill,  died  full  of  years  and  honour ;  he 
erected  the  Great  Church  where  the  patron  saint  lies  interred. 

A.D.  981.  On  the  16  th  of  January  dacd  Donnchadh  O'Braoin^ 
Having  obtained  a  great  reputation  for  learning  and  piety ;  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  vain  glory,  he  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  his  abbey  in  the  year  974,  and  returned  to  Armagh, 
where  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  small  enclosure,  and  lived  a  lonely 
anchorite  till  his  death. 

A.D.  1024.  Fachtna,  a  learned  professor  and  priest  of  Clon- 
macnois,  Abbot  of  lona,  and  chief  Abbot  of  Ireland,  died  this 
year  in  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage,  etc. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  distinguished  children  of  Clon- 
macnois  previous  to  the  time  of  Tighemach. 

Tighemach  himself  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  scholars  of  Clonmacnois.  His  learning  appears 
to  have  been  very  varied  and  extensive.  He  quotes  Eusebius, 
Orosius,  Africanus,  Bede,  Josephus,  Saint  Jerome,  and  many 
other  historic  writers,  and  sometimes  compares  their  statements 
on  points  in  which  they  exhibit  discrepancies,  and  afterwards 
endeavours  to  reconcile  their  conflicting  testimony,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  chronological  errors  of  one  wnter  by  comparison  with 
the  dates  given  by  others.  He  also  collates  the  Hebrew  text 
with  the  beptuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

These  statements,  which  you  will  find  amply  verified  when 
you  come  to  examine  the  Annals  of  Tighemach  in  detail,  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  extent  of  his  general  scholarship.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  seve- 
ral historical  compositions  which  had  be^n  written  previous  to 
his  time. 

The  common  era,  or  that  computed  from  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord,  is  used  by  Tighemach,  though  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  so  by  the  great  fiish  historical  compilers 
who  immediately  preceded  him. 

Tighemach  also  appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  some  of 
the  modes  of  correctmg  the  calendar.  He  mentions  the  Lunar 
Cycle,  and  uses  the  Dominical  letter  with  the  kalends  of  several 
years;  but  he  makes  no  direct  mention  of  the  Solar  Cycle  or 
Golden  Number. 
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LBCT.m.       I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  copies  of  the 
_.^^  ^„     Annab  of  Ti&^hemach  which  have  come  down  to  us,  all  of 
T^^-    wUch  are  imfortunately  in  a  very'imperfect  state. 
TioHKB-  Seven  copies  of  these  annals  axe  now  known  to  exist,  besides 


HACH. 


the  vellum  fragment  which  I  shall  mention  presently.  Two 
of  them  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  are  described  by 
Dr.  O'Conor  in  his  Stowe  Catalogue ;  and  one  of  these  he  has 
published,  without  the  continuation,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  "  Rerum  Hibemicarum  Scriptores",  a  work  which  cannot 
be  mentioned  without  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  industry, 
learning,  and  patriotism  of  the  author,  ana  the  spirited  liberality 
of  the  Englisn  nobleman  (the  late  Marquis  of  Buckingham), 
at  whose  personal  expense  this  work,  in  four  volumes  4to, 
was  printed. 

Two  copies  of  Tighemach,  one  of  them  in  English  charac- 
ters, are  to  be  found  m  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy ;  and  one  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College.  The  last, 
although  on  paper,  is  the  most  perfect,  the  oldest,  and  the  most 
original,  of  those  now  in  Ireland.  In  the  Trinity  College 
Library  there  is  however  also  preserved  a  fragment,  consisting 
of  three  leaves  of  an  ancient  vellum  MS.,  apparently  of  Tig- 
hemach, though  it  is  now  bound  up  with  the  vellum  copy  of 
the  Annals  of  Ulster.^^^ 

Two  other  but  very  inferior  copies  are  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  first  of  these  (Egerton,  104, — Hardi- 
man  MS.)  is  in  small  folio  on  paper,  and  has  evidently  been 
made  either  firom  one  of  the  Stowe  copies  or  from  that  in  Trin. 
Coll.  Dublin.  It  is  a  bad  copy  in  every  way.  The  handwrit- 
ing, both  of  the  Gkiedhlic  text  and  of  the  inaccurate  transla- 
tion which  accompanies  it,  are  (as  well  as  my  memory  serves 
me)  identical  with  that  of  the  bad  translation  mixed  with 
Graedhlic  words  in  the  first  volume  of  the  MS.  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  in  the  Library  of  the  R.I.  A., — the  first  of  the  two 
volumes  in  small  folio.  Tnis  copy  of  Tighemach  commences 
at  the  same  date  as  the  T.C.D.  copy,  and  comes  down  to  1163. 
The  second  in  the* British  Museum  (Egerton,  94, — Hardiman 
MS.)  is  but  a  bad  copy  of  the  last  mentioned,  made  by  a  very 
inferior  scribe. 

It  is  believed  that  an  eighth  copy  of  these  annab  exists  in 
the  collection  of  Lord  A^ibumham ;  but  as  that  nobleman 
v«  /   \    does  not  allow  any  access  to  his  valuable  Library  of  MSS.,  I 
/    V  am  unable  to  say  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 

(S3)  See  Appendix,  No.  XXXII.,  in  which  will  be  found  some  valuable  re- 
markflupon  this  remariEable  fragment  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Toddy  S.F.T.C.D.,  white  these  sheet!  were  paosing  through  the  press. 
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These  annals  aie  of  sucli  importance  to  the  illustration  of  hEcr.ut, 
Irish  History,  that  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  introducing  here  q,^,,^  ^^_ 
some  particular  account  of  the  copies  which  still  remain.  x^ta  ur 

Dr.  O'Conor  has  carefully  examined  those  in  the  Bodleian  hIcb. 
Library,  and  from  his  account  of  them,  the  following  extracts 
are  taken  (Stowe  Catalogue,  Vol.  I.  p.  191,  etc.). 

" It  has  not  been  hitherto  observed'',  says  this  writer,  "  that  Dr.oconori 
there  are  two  Oxford  copies,  both  imperfect :  the  first  escaped  "^count. 
Sir  J.  Ware,  though  he  had  the  use  of  it,  and  entered  it  in  his 
catalogue  as  another  work.  It  is  marked  ^  Rawlinson ,  No. 
502.  In  a  label  prefixed  to  it,  in  Ware's  hand,  it  is  described 
thus: — ' Annales  ab  Urbe  condita  usque  adinitiiun  Imperii  An- 
tonini  Pii'  (Annals  from  the  building  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius). 

"  This  MS.  begins,  in  its  present  mutilated  condition,  with 
that  part  of  Tighemach's  chronicle,  where  he  mentions  the 
fomidation  of  Rome,  and  consists  only  of  a  few  leaves  ending 
with  the  reign  of  Antoninus ;  but  it  is  valuable  as  a  fragment 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Very  brief  are  the  notices  of  Ireland, 
which  are  mixed  up  with  the  early  parts  of  Tighemach.  He 
questions  the  veracity  of  all  the  most  ancient  documents  rela- 
ting to  Ireland;  and  makes  the  historical  epoch  begin  from 
Cimbaoth,  and  the  founding  of  Emania,  about  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  fefore  Christ  289.  *  Omnia  Monu- 
menta  Scotorum',  says  he,  *  usque  Cimboeth  incerta  erant'. 
(All  the  monuments  of  the  Scots  to  the  time  of  Cimboeth 
were  uncertain.) 

"  But  yet  he  gives  the  ancient  lists  of  the  kings  as  he  found 
them  in  the  *  Vetera  Monumenta'. 

*^In  the  fragment,  Rawlinson,  502,  fol.  1  b.,  col.  1,  Une  33, 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cobthach,  the  son  of  Ugaini^  he  syn- 
chronizes with  the  Prophet  Ezecliias,  thus  given : — Cobtach  the 
Slender,  of  Bregia,  the  son  of  U^n  the  Great,  was  burned  with 
thirty  royal  Princes  about  him  m  Dun  Riga^  of  the  plain  of 
Ailb,  in  the  royal  palace  of  the  hill  of  Tin-bath  ( Tin  is  fire, 
hath  is  to  slay),  as  the  ancients  relate,  by  Labrad,  of  ships,  the 
beloved  son  of  Ailill,  the  illustrious  son  of  Laogare  the  Fierce, 
BOB  of  Ugan  the  Great,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  father 
and  grandfiither,  killed  by  Cobtach  the  Slender.  A  war  arose 
6om  this  between  Leinster  and  the  Northern  half  of  Ireland. 

**  The  second  copy  of  Tighemach  in  the  Bodleian,  *  Raw- 
luison',  488,  has  not  this  passage,  neither  has  it  any  part  of 
this  MS.  preceding  the  time  of  Alexander.  But  firom  thence 
both  agree,  to  where  the  first  ceases,  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus; the  loss  of  the  remainder  of  that  MS.  is  the  more 
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LBCT.  III.  lamentable,  as  the  MS.,  No.  488,  is  imperfect  and  very  ill 
transcribed.     *  The  quotations  from  Latin  and  Greek  auuiors 

HAui  uv  '  in  Tighernach  are  very  numerous ;  and  his  balancing  their  autho- 
rities against  each  other,  manifests  a  degree  of  criticism  uncom- 
mon  m  the  iron  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  quotes  Maelmura's 
poem,  thus: 

*^  Finit  quarta  aetas,  incipit  quinta,  quae  continet  annos  589, 
ut  Poeta  ait:— The  fourth  age  of  the  world  finishes,  the  fifth 
commences,  which  contains  589  years  as  the  poet  says". — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXlII.] 

[From  the  bondage  of  the  people  to  the  birth  of  the  Lord, 
Five  himdred  and  eighty  nine  years  of  a  truth ; 
From  Adam  to  the  birtn  of  Mary's  glorious  Son, 
Was  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  years.] 

"This  is  a  quotation  from  the  Irish  poem  of  Maelmura 
already  mentioned  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  both  followed 
the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text,  rejecting  that  of  the 
Seventy. 

"  Several  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  missing  at  the  beginning. 
In  its  present  state,  the  first  words  are,  *  rcgnare  inchoans',  and 
then  follows  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lamis,  King  of  Egj'pt,  the 
successor  of  Alexander,  from  whose  eighteenth  year  he  dates 
the  founding  of  Eomania.  The  leaf  paged  4  by  Ware,  is 
really  the  third  leaf  of  the  book ;  so  tliat  m  Wares  time  it  ap- 
pears to  have  had  one  leaf  more  than  at  present.  The  leaf 
marked  5,  is  the  4th — that  marked  6,  is  the  5th — ^that  marked 

7,  is  the  6th.  The  next  leaf  is  numbered  8 ;  but  this  is  an  ad- 
ditional error,  for  one  folio  is  missing  between  it  and  the  pre- 
ceding ;  so  that  it  is  neither  the  8th  in  its  present  state  (but 
the  7tn),  nor  was  it  the  8th  in  Ware's  time,  or  at  any  time.  Its 
preceding  leaf  ends  with  an  account  of  St.  Patrick's  captivity, 
and  the  reign  of  Julian ;  whereas  the  first  line  of  the  leaf  paged 

8,  relates  the  death  of  St.  Cianan,  of  Dulcek,  to  whom  St. 
Patrick  committed  his  copy  of  the  Gospels ;  so  that  there  is  a 
whole  century  missing,  from  St.  Patrick's  captivity,  a.d.'388,  to 
Ciaran's  death  in  490. 

"In  the  MS.,  Rawlinson,  488,  the  years  are  frequently 
marked  on  the  margins  in  Arabic  numerals,  opposite  to  leading 
facts — thus,  at  fol.  7,  col.  3,  of  the  MS.,  countmg  the  leaves  a3 
they  now  are,  opposite  to  the  words  *  Patricius  nimc  natus  est\ 
the  margin  bears  the  date  372 ;  and  opposite  the  words,  *  Pa- 
tricius captivus  in  Hibemiam  ductus  est '  (col.  4),  the  margin 
bears  the  date  388 ;  and  opposite  to  the  words  kal.  iii.  Anas- 
tasius  Regnat,  annis  xxviii.   '  Patricius  Archiepiscopus  et  Apos- 
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tolus  ECbemiensium  anno  setatis  suae,  cxx.  die.  xvi.  kal.  Apri],  lect.  m. 
quievit,  folio,  paged  8,  col.  1,  the  margin  bears  the  date  491. 

"  The  two  former  of  these  dates  are  accurate ;  but  the  latter  is  akjsalbow 
repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Tighemach,  who  quotes  a  veiy  ancient  Jlcli**" 
Insh  Poem  on  St  Patrick's  death,  to  prove  that  he  died  in 
493,  thus  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXIV.] : 

"  From  the  birth  of  Christ — ^happy  eyent, 
Four  hundred  and  fair  ninety. 
Three  noble  years  along  with  that, 
Till  the  death  of  Patrick,  Chief  Apostle. 

"  The  next  year  is  erroneously  marked  on  the  margin  492 ; 
it  ought  to  be  494. 

"  The  marginal  annotator  has  marked  the  years  in  Arabics, 
opposite  to  all  the  subsequent  initials  of  years,  in  conformity 
with  his  calculation  of  491  for  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,  and  he 
errs  also  by  omitting  some  of  Tighemach's  dates  in  that  very 
Tighemachs  work  ends  at  page  20,  col.  1,  of  this  MS. 
remainder,  to  folio  paged  29  inclusive,  is  the  Continuation 
of  Tighemach's  Annals,  from  his  death  in  1088,  to  1178  inclu- 
sive.    The  whole  is  in  one  hand. 

"  It  is  ako  to  be  observed  that  one  leaf  is  missing  after  that 
marked  14 ;  the  next  is  marked  16 ;  and  the  hiatus  is  to  be  la- 
mented, extending  from  765  inclusive,  to  973 — a  period  of  228 
years. 

"  From  this  account",  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  it  is  clear  that  no 
good  edition  of  Tighemach  can  be  founded  on  any  copy  in 
the  British  Islands ;  for  that  of  Dublin,  and  all  those  hitnerto 
discovered,  are  founded  on  the  Oxford  MS.,  which  is  imperfect 
and  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  of  its  transcriber.  Innes, 
speaking  of  this  MS.,  says — *  The  Chronicle  of  Tighemach, 
which  Sir  J.  Ware  possessed,  and  is  now  in  the  Duke  of 
Chandos'  Library,  ia  a  very  ancient  MS.,  but  seems  not  so 
entire  as  one  that  is  often  quoted  by  O'Flaherty' — Critical 
E^say,  voL  iL  p.  504. 

"  OTlaherty's  copy  is  quoted  in  the  Journal  des  Scavans^ 
torn.  iv.  p.  64,  and  tom.  vi.  p.  51,  year  1764,  in  these  words: — 
*  Many  learned  strangers,  in  acknowledging  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, ^ve  her  annals  as  of  an  antiquity  very  considerable  and 
an  umversally  approved  authenticity.     This  is  the  judgment 

fiven  by  Stillinglfeet  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiquities,  where 
c  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  of  very  little  consequence 
all  the  monuments  of  the  Scotch.  Mr.  Innes,  who  never  flat- 
ters the  Irish,  acknowledges  the  antiquity  as  well  as  the  au- 
thenticity of  their  Annahi,  particularly  those  of  Tighemach, 
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LECT.  in.  Inisfallen,  and  of  several  others.     He  remarks  that  the  copy 
Of  the         ^^  *^®  Annals  of  Tighemach,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  OTia- 
AMKALaot    herty,  author  of  the  Ogyffia,  appears  more  perfect  than  that 
mIch**"      found  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Chanaos.     I  helieve  it  * 
my  duty  to  declare  here,  continues  this  writer,    that  I  pos- 
sess actually  this  same  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  which 
was  possessed  by  Mr.  OTlaherty,  with  an  ancient  Apograph 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Clonmacnois,  which  is  well  known  under 
the  title  of  Chronicon  Scotorum  Cluanense,  and  which  belonged 
also  to  the  same  Mr.  OTlaherty,  who  cites  it  very  often  in  his 
Ogygia.     I  possess  also  a  perfect  and  authentic  copy  of  the 
Annals  of  Imsfallen''. 

The  copy  of  Tighemach's  Annals  here  last  alluded  to,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  is  that  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  [H.  1.  18].  The  anonymous  writer  in  the  Journal 
des  Sgavans  was,  I  have  scarcely  any  doubt,  the  Abbe  Connery ; 
though  he  may  possibly  have  been  the  Rev.,  afterwards  the 
Right  Rev.,  Dr.  J.  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Cluain  Uamha  (Cloyne). 
How  the  MS.  passed  from  the  hands  of  R.  O'Flaherty 
into  those  of  the  Abbe,  we  know  not,  nor  is  it  certain  what 
their  destination  was  after  his  decease.  I  believe  it  likely  that 
they  were  for  some  time  the  property  of  the  Chevalier  0*Gor- 
man,  though  at  what  period  they  came  into  Ireland  is  not  clear; 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
above-mentioned  Dr.  O'Brien  (the  author  of  an  Irish-English 
Dictionary,  printed  at  Paris  in  1768),  who  probably  brought 
them  to  Ireland  about  that  time. 

The  copy  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under- 
went a  pretty  careful  and  accurate  examination  at  the  hands  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor,  and  he  has  left  an  autograph  account 
of  his  investigation  of  it,  which  is  now  prefixed  to  tne  volume. 
This  critical  examination  is  the  more  important  as  having  been 
made  by  one  so  familiar  with  the  other  copies  of  this  co<&x  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  as  it  well  shows  the  actual  state  and 
comparative  value  of  the  Trinity  College  MS.,  it  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  student.^**^ 

The  Trinity  College  MS.  appears  to  have  almost  exactly 
the  same  defects  as  those  in  the  Rawlinson  MS.,  No.  488  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  Both,  Dr.  O'Conor  says,  begin  with  the 
same  words ;  but  this  we  do  not  find  to  be  accurately  and  literally 
the  case,  comparing  the  Trinity  College  MS.  with  the  version 
of  the  Rawlinson  MS.,  488,  printed  m  the  second  volume  of 
the  Rerum  Hibemicarum  Scnptores.     Doctor  O'Conor  enters 

(>*)  The  greater  part  of  this  MS.  account  by  Dr.  O'Conor  of  the  MS.  in 
T.C.D.  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XXXIY. 
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with  much  detail  into  an  argument  to  show  that  the  T.C.D.  lect.  iit. 
MS.  was  copied,  and,  as  he  thinks,  by  a  very  illiterate  scribe,  TT^ 
fit)m  the  Bodleian  MS.   (Rawlinson,  488).     He  points  outAxxAuo* 
*  various  faults  in  the  Irish  and  Latin  orthography  ana  grammar  J1c«l  * 
peculiar  to  both,  and  indeed  identical  in  the  two  copies. 

We  have  abr^euly  mentioned  that  there  are  two  copies  of  the 
Amxals  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  but  both, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  are  exceedingly  imperfect.  One, 
that  in  the  Irish  character,  is  probably  from  the  hand  of  the 
Abbe  Connery  already  alluded  to. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  not  any  one, 
nor  even  a  collation  and  combination  of  all  the  copies  of  these  an- 
nals now  known  to  be  extant,  afford  us  any  possibility  of  forming 
even  a  tolerably  complete  text.  In  their  present  state,  all  the 
copies  want  some  of  the  most  important  parts  relating  to  our 
early  history,  and  many  chasms  exist  at  several  of  our  most  me- 
morable epochs. 

The  authority  of  Tighemach  is  commonly  appealed  to  by 
modem  writers  on  Irish  affairs,  in  fixing  the  date  at  which  our 
national  records  should  be  deemed  to  fall  within  the  domain 
of  credible  and  authentic  history.  His  well-known  statement 
that  the  monuments  of  the  Scoti  before  the  time  of  Cimbaoth 
and  the  founding  of  Emania  (about  300  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Lord)  were  uncertain,  has  been  almost  imiversally  ac- 
cepted and  servilely  copied  without  examination.  And  yet,  on 
examining  the  remains  of  his  Aimals  which  we  now  possess, 
we  shall  mid  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide  how  he  was  led  to 
this  conclusion,  as  to  the  value  of  our  records  previous  to  this 
period,  records  which  we  know  to  have  existed  in  abundance 
m  his  time.  [See  Appendix,  No.  XXXII.]  We  have  now  no 
means  of  knowing  why  he  was  induced  to  adopt  this  opinion,  or 
what  may  have  been  the  grounds  of  it;  or  why,  again,  he  fixed 
on  lias  particular  event — one  remarkable  not  in  the  general 
national  annals,  but  in  those  of  a  single  province — as  that  from 
whidi  alone  to  date  all  the  true  history  of  the  whole  country. 
It  is,  at  aU  events,  exceedingly  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
assumed  a  provincial  era  instead  of  a  general  national  one,  and 
that  he  should  have  chosen  the  building  of  the  palace  of  Emania, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  near  Ardmagh,  instead  of  some  event 
connected  with  the  great  luitional  palace  of  Tara,  the  existence 
and  preeminence  of  which  he  himself  admits  in  the  first  passage 
of  the  fingments  which  remain  to  us. 

In  the  Rawlinson  MS.,  488,  as  printed  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  we 
find  the  passage  runs  thus : 

"  In  anno  xviii.  Ptolemad,  initiatus  est  regnare  in  Eamain 

5b 
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LECT.  m.  (i.e.,  in  Emania  Ultoniae  Regia),  Cimbaeth,  filius  Fintain,  qui 
~i  reffnavit  annis  xviii.     Time  in  Temair,  Eachach-buadhach 

Of  the  ®  —  —  -       —  -  -       -      — 


TlQRKB 
NACE. 


AMNALsot  athair  Ugaine  (i.e.,  Tunc  in  Temoria  totius  HUbcmiffi  Regia 
regnabat  Eochadius  Victor,  pater  Ug^ni)".  That  is  (for  flie 
explanatory  words  in  the  parentheses  are  O'Conor's) :  "  In  the 
18th  year  of  Ptolemy,  Cimbaoth,  son  of  Fintan,  began  to  lei^ 
in  Emania,  who  reigned  eighteen  years.  Then  JSochaidh,  tne 
Victorious,  the  father  of  Ugaine^  reigned  in  Tara".  [But  see 
Appendix,  No.  XXXV.]  But  he  immediately  after  says,  "all 
the  monuments  of  the  Scoti  to  the  time  of  Cimbaoth  were  un- 
certain": ("  Omnia  monumenta  Scotorum  usque  Cimbaoth  in- 
certa  erant '). 

Of  this  singular  preference  of  the  provincial  to  the  national 
monarch  as  the  one  from  whose  reign  to  date  the  commence- 
ment of  credible  Irish  history,  we  can  offer  no  solution.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  remarked  that,  at  least  in  the  copies  of  his  An- 
nab  now  extant,  Tigbemach  continues  to  give  the  succession  of 
the  Emanian  monarchs  in  regular  order  through  ten  successive 
generations,  without  noticing  the  contemporary  rulers  at  Tara,  of 
whom  no  mention  is  again  made  until  we  come  to  the  reign  of 
Dtiach  Dalta  Deadhgha^  whom  he  makes  king  of  Erinn  about 
48  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  when  Cormac  Mac  Lagk- 
teghiy  or  Loitigh^  reigned  in  Emania.  This  period  he  synclio- 
mzes  with  the  battle  between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

The  next  kings  of  Erinn  he  mentions  are  the  two  JEochaidAs, 
whom  he  makes  contemporary  with  Eochaidh  Mac  Dairi, 
twelfth  king  of  Emania.  But  throughout  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
and  not  without  great  cause  for  surprise,  that  the  Emanian  dy- 
nasty is  given  the  place  of  precedence,  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
is  not  to  be  found  assigned  to  it  in  the  works  of  any  other 
historian  of  an  earlier  or  later  period.  It  is  also  to  be  obsen^ed, 
that  this  preference  for  the  Emanian  dynasty  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  his  own  statement  as  given  under  the  reign  of  Findchadh 
mcLO  Baicheday  eighth  king  of  Emania,  about  89  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  when  he  says :  "  Thirty  kings  there  were  of  the 
Leinster  men  over  Ehnn  from  Labhraidh  Loingsech  to  Cathair 
M6r'\ — [See  ori^al  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXVl.]  Now  accord- 
ing to  the  best  Irish  chronologists,  Labhraidh  Loingseach  reigned 
A.M.  4677  (B.C.  522),  and  Cathair  Mdr  ^ed  a.d.  166.  By  this  it 
is  evident,  that  Tighemach  here  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme dynasty  at  Tara,  ruling  over  Ermn  at  least  200  years  before 
the  founding  of  Emania,  or  the  period  at  which  he  in  a  former 
statement  says  that  ^e  credible  history  of  Erinn  commences. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  while  the  details  of  foreign  his- 
tory given  by  Tighemach  relating  to  remarkable  occurrences 
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at  and  preceding  the  CImstian  era  are  very  ample,  his  accounts  user,  m. 
of  Irish  events  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  are  ex-  ^^^^ 

T      -I  T  .  •'  '  Of  the 

ceedmglj  meagre  and  scanty.  aknau  of 

Thus,  he  only  mentions  by  name  many  of  the  kings  whose  JIch" 
reigns,  from  other  sources,  we  know  to  have  been  filled  with 
remarkable  and  important  acts.  He  barely  notices  the  birth 
and  death  of  Cuchmainny  and  gives  but  a  few  passing  words  to 
tlie  Tain  b6  Ckuailffne,  a  national  event,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  of  such  interest  and  importance ;  and  all  these  events, 
be  it  remarked,  falling  within  the  historic  period  as  limited 
by  himseUl 

We  may  also  observe  that  there  is  reason  to  think,  from 
some  few  fiicts  exclusively  mentioned  by  him,  that  he  had  be- 
fore him  at  the  time  of  compjHng  his  annals,  ancient  records 
not  available  to  subsequent  writers,  as  is  shown  by  his  account 
of  die  manner  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa's  death,  and  his  notice  of 
the  battle  of  "Craimagh"  (vide  O'Conor's  Annals  of  Tigher- 
nach,  Anno  Domini  33). 

Tighemach  iindoubtedly  takes  the  succession  of  the  kings  The  cbrono^ 
of  Emania  from  Eochaidh  OTlinn's  poem,  which  enumerates  JJ^^llSJS? 
them  from  Cimbaoth  to  Fergus  Fogha,  A  fine  copy  of  this  o'*ii>»n. 
curious  po^n  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (fol.  11.), 
and  two  in  the  Book  of  Lecan.  These  different  copies  give 
us  an  important  instance  of  the  irregularities  which  must, 
ahnost  of  necessity,  creep  into  dates  and  records  which  depend 
on  irresponsible  transcription,  where  the  smallest  departure 
from  accuracy,  particularly  in  the  enumeration  of  dates,  will  lead 
to  confusion  and  inconsistency.  In  the  copy  of  this  poem  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Leinster, — a  compilation  of  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century, — ^the  duration  of  the  Ulster  dynasty,  from 
Cimbaoth  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  is  set  down  at  400  years,  and 
the  duration  from  Cimbaoth  to  the  final  overthrow  ^of  the 
Ulster  sovereignty  by  the  Three  Collas,  at  900  years.  Now 
the  destniclion  of  this  power  by  the  CoUas  in  the  Battle  of 
Achaidh  Leithderg,  in  Famey,  took  place  in  a.d.  331,  which 
number,  added  to  the  four  himdred  years  from  Cimbaoth  to 
Conor,  would  make  but  731  years  instead  of  900. 

Again,  in  each  of  the  copies  in  the  Book  of  Lecain,  the 
space  from  Cimbaoth  to  Conor  is  set  down  as  450  years,  and 
btill  they  give  the  entire  duration  as  900  years. 

Indeed  the  dangers  of  error  in  transcription  are  admitted 
in  a  very  ancient  poem  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  itself  (folio  104), 
in  which  many  matters  of  actual  occurrence,  but  raised  to  fabu- 
lous importance,  though  not  affecting  chronology,  are  explained 
a^way.     This  curious  poem  consists  of  111  stanzas,  and  its 
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LECT.  m.  authorship  is  ascribed  to  GriUa-an-Chomdech  Ua  Cormaie,  of 

Of  the         whom  I  know  nothing  more.     It  begins : — 

AawAMo*        "  O,  King  of  Heaven,  clear  my  way**. — [See   original  in 

JlcS""      Appendix,  No.  XXXVIL] 

However  laboriously  Tighemach  may  have  worked  to  fix  a 
starting  date  for  Irish  chronology,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  ma- 
terials from  which  he  drew,  were  those  records,  poems,  and  other 
compositions  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  in 
which  the  length  of  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Tara  and  of  Emania 
are  set  out.  For,  having  once  fixed,  say,  the  date  of  the  found- 
ing of  Emania,  and  the  Roman  era,  and  the  corresponding 
king  of  Tara,  he  seems  to  have  done  little  more,  and  indeed 
to  have  had  occasion  to  do  little  more,  than  to  correct  the  errors 
of  dates,  chiefly  given  in  round  numbers,  and  which  after  any 
considerable  lapse  of  time  must  have  led  to  errors  in  computa- 
tion and  to  false  chronology.  But  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  Tigher- 
nach  had  not  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  work  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  ana,  his  observations  on  the  ante-Emanian  period 
being  lost,  we  are  left  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  grounds 
of  his  views. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  I  think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude,  that  this  great  annalist  was  surprised  by  the  hand  of 
death,  when  he  had  but  laid  down  the  broad  outlines,  the 
skeleton  as  it  were,  of  his  annab ;  and  that  the  work  was  never 
finished. 

dHwoS  of"*"  "^^^  founding  of  the  palace  of  Emania,  taken  as  the  starting 
Kmanu.  point  of  Credible  Irish  history  by  Tighemach,  is  an  event  of 
such  importance  as  to  warrant  a  (digression  here,  and  to  require 
us  to  give  some  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  erection  of  this  seat  of  royalty  in  the  north.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  nearly  literal  account  of  the  event,  from  a  tract  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster. — [See  the  text  of  the  original,  with  an 
exact  translation,  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXVni.J 

"  What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Emhain  maehaf^  begins 
the  writer.  "  Three  kings  that  were  upon  Erinn  in  co-sove- 
reignty. They  were  of  the  Ulstermen,  namely,  IHthorba^  the 
son  of  Diman,  from  Uisnech,  in  Meath;  Aedh  Ruadh^  the  son 
of  Badum,  son  of  Airgetmar^  of  Tir  Aedh  [now  Tir-Hugh, 
in  Donegal]  ;  and  Cimbaothy  tie  son  of  Fintan,  son  of  Arget- 
mar,  firom  Finnabair^  of  Magh  Inis^, 

These  kings  made  a  compact,  that  each  of  them  should 
reign  seven  years  in  turn,  ana  this  compact  was  confirmed  by 
the  guarantee  of  seven  druids,  seven  filh,  and  seven  young 
chiefs  (or  champions) ;  the  seven  druids  to  crush  them  by  their 
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mcantations,  the  seven  JUia  to  lacerate  them  by  their  satires,  lbct.  m. 
and  the  seven  young  champions  to  slay  and  bum  them,  should  q,  y,  p 
the  proper  man  of  them  not  receive  the  sovereignty  at  the  end  dAtionof*"" 
of  ^ch  seventh  year.    And  the  righteousness  of  their  sove- *^™*°'*' 
reignty  was  to  be  made  manifest  by  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  a  just  government,  namely,  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  an  abundance  of  dye-stuffs  for  all  colouring,  and  that 
women  should  not  die  in  cnildbirth. 

They  lived  until  each  reigned  three  tames  in  his  turn,  that 
is,  durmg  the  space  of  sixty-three  years.  Aedh  Rttadh  was 
the  first  of  them  that  died,  having  been  drowned  in  the  great 
cataract  named  from  him  Eos  Ruaidh  (or  Easroe),  at  Bally- 
shannon,  near  Sli^o,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  the  lull  there ; 
hence  Aedh'a  Hill,  and  Easruaidh,  Aedh  left  no  sons  and  but 
one  daughter,  who  was  named  Maeha  Mongruadh  (or  Mocha  the 
red-haired),  who  after  her  father's  death  claimed  ma  place  in  the 
eovereignty ;  but  Dithorba  and  Cimbaoth  said  that  they  would 
not  allow  a  woman  to  have  any  share  in  the  government. 

Macha  thereupon  raised  an  army  amongst  her  friends, 
marched  against  the  two  kings,  gave  them  battle  and  defeated 
them,  and  then  took  her  turn  of  seven  years  of  the  monarchy. 

Dithorba  was  killed  in  battle  soon  after,  but  left  five  sons 
who  also  claimed  their  turn  of  the  sovereignty.  Macha  sidd 
she  would  not  admit  them,  as  it  was  not  under  the  former  gua- 
rantee that  she  had  obtained  her  sovereignty,  but  by  right  of 
battle.  The  young  princes  therefore  raised  an  army  and  en- 
gaged the  queen  in  battle,  in  which  they  were  defeated  with 
the  Ices  of  all  their  followers.  Macha  then  banished  them  into 
the  wilds  of  Connacht,  after  which  she  married  her  co-sove- 
reia;n  Cimbaoth^  to  whom  she  resigned  the  command  of  the 
national,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  provincial  army. 

Macha  having  now  consohdated  her  power,  and  secured 
her  throne  against  all  claimants  but  the  sons  of  Dithorba,  laid 
a  phm  for  their  destruction ;  and,  with  this  intention,  she  went 
mto  Connacht,  where  she  soon  discovered  their  retreat,  cap- 
tured and  carried  them  prisoners  into  Ulster.  The  Ulstermen 
demanded  that  they  should  be  put  to  death,  but  Macha  said 
that  that  would  make  her  reign  unrighteous,  and  that  she  would 
not  consent  to  it,  but  that  she  would  enslave  them,  and  con- 
demn them  to  build  a  rath  or  court  for  her,  which  should  be 
the  chief  city  of  Ulster  for  ever.  And  she  then  marked  out 
the  foundations  of  the  court  with  her  golden  brooch,  which  she 
took  from  her  breast  (or  neck) ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Emain, 
or  rather  Eomuin,  from  Eo  a  breast-pin  or  brooch,  and  Muin 
tie  neck, — ^which  when  compounded  make  Eomuin, — now 
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LKCT.  m.  inaccurately  Latinized  Emaxiia,  instead  of  Eomania.  Ulster  was 
then  erected  into  a  kingdom  with  Cimbaoth  for  its  first  king. 
This  occurred,  according  to  some  authorities,  405  years  befcre 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  (OTlinn's  poem  makes  it  4oO 
years),  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  331  of  the  Christian  era 
that  Emania  was  destroyed  by  the  CoUas,  and  the  Ultosian 
dynasty  overthrown. 

S'sSicti  "^^  princes  known  in  the  ancient  Chronicles  of  Erinn  as  the 

of  Emania;  Three  CoUas,  make  such  an  important  figure  in  history  in  con- 
"The  Three  ucction  with  the  destruction  of  Emania,  that  it  is  but  proper  to 
CQUa$\       gjyg  ^  brief  account  of  them. 

CairbrS  Lifechair  succeeded  his  father,  the  celebrated  Cormac 
Mac  Art,  in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  a.d.  267.  This  Cairbr^, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Gabhra^  or  Gawra,  left  three 
sons,  namely,  Fiacha  SrabtdnS,  Eochaidh,  and  Eochaidh  Domk- 
I4n,  Fiacha  Srabtine  succeeded  his  father,  Cairbri;  but  his 
reign,  though  long,  was  not  peaceable,  being  disturbed  by  the 
sons  of  his  brother,  Eochaidh  Domlin^  namely,  the  Three  Colks 
(Colla  Uais,  or  the  Noble, — Colla  Meann,  or  the  Stammerer, — 
and  Colla  Fdchri,  or  of  the  Earth,  earthy,  claylike),  who 
revolted  against  him,  and  at  last,  at  the  head  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  followers,  gave  him  battle  9X  Dvhh-Chomar^  near  TaWttn 
(now  Telltown,  m  the  modem  county  of  Meath),  where  they 
overthrew  and  killed  him,  after  which  Colla  Uaia  assumed  the 
monarchy  of  Erinn,  which  he  held  for  four  years. 

Fiacha,  the  late  monarch,  had,  however,  left  a  son,  Muireadh- 
ach,  who,  in  his  turn,  made  war  on  Colla  Uais,  drove  him  firom 
the  sovereignty,  and  forced  himself  and  his  brothers  and  their 
followers  to  ny  into  Scotland.  Here  they  led  such  a  life  of 
tifrmoil  and  danger,  that  in  three  years'  time  they  returned  into 
L«land  and  surrendered  themselves  up  to  their  cousin,  the  mo- 
narch, to  be  pimished  as  he  might  think  fit,  for  the  death  of  hia 
father.  Muireadhachy  however,  seeing  that  they  were  brave 
men,  declined  to  visit  them  with  any  punishment ;  but,  mak- 
ing friends  with  them,  he  took  them  mto  his  pay  and  confi- 
dence, and  gave  them  command  in  his  army.  After  some  years, 
however,  he  proposed  to  them  to  estabUsh  themselves  in  some 
more  independent  position  than  they  could  attain  in  his  service, 
and  pointed  to  the  conquest  of  the  kmgdom  of  Ulster  as  a  project 
worthy  of  their  ambition.  The  Collas  agreed  to  make  war  on 
Ulster,  and  for  that  purpose  marched  with  a  numerous  band  of 
followers  into  that  country,  and  encamped  at  the  Cam  of  Achaidh 
Leith  derg,  in  Feammhaigh  (Famey,  in  the  modem  county  of 
Monaghan).   From  this  camp  they  ravaged  the  country  around 
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them,  until  the  Ulsteimen,  under  their  king  Fergus  Fogha^  lect.  ni. 
came  to  meet  them,  when  a  contested  battle  was  fought  for  ^^  ^^^ 
fflx  days,  in  which,  at  length,  the  Ulstermen  were  defeated,  Destruction 
and  forced  to  abandon  the  field.    They  were  followed  by  their 
victorious  enemies,  and  driven  over  Glen  Riahe  (the  valley 
of  the  present  Newry  Water),  into  the  district  which  forms 
the  modem  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  from  which  they 
never  after  returned.     The  Collas  destroyed  Emania,  and  then 
took  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Ulster  (now  forming  the  modem 
counties  of  Armagh,  Louth,  Monaghan,  and  Fermanagh)  into 
their  own  hands  as  Swordland ;  and  it  was  held  by  their  descen- 
dants, the  Maguires,  Mac  Mahons,  O' Hanlons,  and  others,  down 
to  the  confiscation  of  Ulster  under  the  English  king,  James 
the  First 

Thus  ended  the  Ultonian  dynasty,  after  a  period  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  years'  duration,  and  the  glories  of  Emania  and 
of  the  House  and  Knights  of  the  Koyal  Branch  were  lost  for  //  w>' 
ever.  '     .  , 


LECTURE  IV 

The  Annals  (continued).  2.  The  Annals  of  Inisfallen.  S.  The  AnnaU 
called  the  Annals  of  Bojle.  The  Poems  of  O  Huidhrin,  4.  The  Annals 
of  Senait  Mac  Manus,  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

According  to  the  order  I  have  prescribed  to  myself,  we  proceed 
now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Annals  compiled  sul«equent 
to  the  period  of  Tighemach  (pronoimced  nearljr  "Teer-nah"). 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  considerable  mterval  of  time 
elapsed  between  the  year  1088,  in  which  this  great  Irish  histo- 
rian died,  and  the  appearance  of  any  other  body  of  historic 
composition  deserving  the  name  of  Annals ;  and  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  inquire  whether  any  writers  on  Irish  affairs 
existed  within  this  period  requiring  notice  at  our  hands,  in  order 
that  we  may  follow  the  chain  of  historic  composition  with  some 
degree  of  uniformity 
continna-  It  is,  howcver,  to  be  observed  here,  that  in  the  existing 
AnnaU  of*  copics  of  Tighcmach  we  find  the  annals  continued  to  the  year 
TigK€mach.\  1407 ;  that  is,  to  a  date  more  than  three  hundred  years  subse- 
quent to  Tighemach's  own  time.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
original  body  of  these  annals  was  gradually  and  progressively 
enlarged ;  but  we  have  no  reliable  mformation  as  to  the  precise 
manner  in  which,  or  the  persons  by  whom,  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  continuation  were  made. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  re- 
corded the  death  of  a  certain  Augustin  MacGrsidy,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  laboured  at  the  continuation  of  these  annals ;  but 
we  again  find  them  continued  after  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1405,  down  to  the  year  1407  ^where  they  end  imperfect), 
though  by  what  hand  is  not  certain. 

The  following  entry  is  found  in  the  Annals  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1405 : — 

^'  Augustin  Ma  Gradoigh,  a  canon  of  the  canons  of  the  Island 
of  the  Saints  [in  Loch  Rihh  in  the  Shannon],  a  Sam  (or  Doctor) 
during  his  life,  in  divine  and  worldly  Wisdom,  in  Literature, 
in  History,  and  in  various  other  Sciences  in  like  manner,  and 
'the  Doctor  [OllamK]  of  good  oratory,  of  western  Europe, — ^the 
man  who  compiled  this  book,  and  many  other  books,  both  of 
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the  Lives  of  the  Saints  and  of  historical  events, — died  on  the  lect.  !▼. 
Wednesday  before  the  first  day  of  November,  in  the  fifty-sixth  ^^^ 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon.    May  the  mercy  Annaiuta 
of  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  come  upon  his  soul".     [See  origi-  to  r^/Sr"* 
nal  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXIX.]  -^ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  subsequent  continuation  of 
Tighemach  may  have  been  carried  on  by  some  member  of  the 
same  firatemity. 

I 

% 

In  enumerating  those  of  our  national  records  to  which  the 
nameof  Annals  has  been  given,  we  have  commenced  with  those  of 
Tighemach,  because  these  annals  seemed  naturally  to  claim  our  c 

attention  in  the  first  place,  not  only  on  account  of  their  extent 
and  importance,  but  in  consideration  of  the  scholarship  and 
judgment  exhibited  in  their  composition.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however,  that  they  were  the  first  in  order  of  time.  \    I 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  both  local  and  general  an- 
nals were  kept,  even  long  before  the  time  of  Tighemach,  in  some 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  educational  establishments,  and 
also  by  some  of  those  accomplished  lay  scholars  of  whom  men- 
tion is  so  firequently  made  as  having  nourished  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 

We  have  before,  in  the  remarkable  instance  of  Flann  Mai-  ^ 
nistreeh^  called  attention  to  the  great  learning  and  the  devotion  to 
scholarly  pursuits  which  were  to  be  founa  in  Irish  laymen  of 
the  tentn  and  eleventh  centuries.  And  when  we  reflect  that 
this  learning  and  this  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
were  often  combined  with  exalted  social  rank,  sometimes  even 

frincely,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  extensive  territorial  sway, 
think  the  fact  ofiers  evidence  of  a  cultivation  and  diffusion  of 
Kterature,  which,  at  so  eariy  a  period,  would  do  honour  to  the 
history  of  any  country.  We  shall  have  firequent  occasion  to 
speak  of  this  class  of  Irish  scholars. 

The  next  existing  compilation  after  that  of  Tighemach,  in  of  the 
order  of  time,  is  the  very  extensive  body  of  ecclesiastical  as  taS^i^. 
well  as  general  historic  records,  known  as  the  Annals  of  Inis- 
FALLEN.  The  composition  of  these  Annals  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  (about  a.d. 
1215),  but  there  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
commenced  at  least  two  centuries  before  this  period. 

The  Monastery  of  Inis  Faithlenn  (pron :  "  Inish  Fah-len"), 
or  Inisfallen,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  in  Loch  LSin 
(the  Lake  of  Ballamey),  is  of  great  antiquity,  dating  from  the 
sixth  century,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  it  was  founded  by 
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LECT.  IV.  Saint  Fin&n  Lobhar^  who  was  also  the  founder  of  Aid  Finaji(iii 
^^^^  the  modem  County  of  Tlpperary),  and  other  churches.  Tne 
Monaatery  of  festival  of  the  Saint  was  observed  on  the  16th  of  March,  aocor- 
iKWFALuui.  j^    ^  ^^  Martyrology  of  Aengus  CSili  D6. 

Amongst  those  who  flourished  in  this  monastery,  at  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century,  we  find  the  name  of  Maelsuthain  OCear- 
bhaill  (pron :  "  Maslsoohan  O'CarroU").  This  remarkable  man 
was  Lord  of  the  Eoganacht  or  Eugenian  Tribes  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Loch  Lein.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  received  his 
early  education  within  the  walls  of  Inisfallen ;  and  at  the  close 
of  his  days,  after  an  eventful  life,  we  find  him  again  amongst 
its  inmates,  as  was  not  unusual  with  princes  in  those  times. 
Maelsuthain  appears  to  have  attained  great  eminence  as  a  scho- 
lar. He  is  styled  the  chief  Saoi  or  Doctor  of  the  western 
world,  in  the  notice  of  his  death,  under  the  year  1009,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  He  attained  also  a  high  degree  of 
consideration  amongst  his  contemporary  princes. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Brian  Boroimhi  was  educated 
under  the  care  of  this  Maelsuthain;  and  at  a  subsequent  i^^ 
we  find  him  named  the  Anmcharay  or  Counsellor,  of  that 
great  Dalcassian  chief,  when  monarch  of  Erinn.  His  asso- 
ciation with  Brian  is  well  evidenced  by  a  curious  note  still 
legible  in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  This  note  was  written  about 
1002,  by  Maelsuthain's  own  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
This  valuable  entry  shall  be  brought  uncter  your  more  imme- 
diate consideration  on  a  future  occasion ;  I  only  mention  it  at 
present,  as  afibrding  proof  of  the  important  rank  and  position 
of  O'CarroU. 
Legend  of  Amougst  somc  fcw  othcr  notices  of  Maelsuthain  which  I 
"  '   have  met  with,  the  following  is  altogether  so  singular,  and 

throws  light  on  so  many  subjects  of  interest  to  the  Irish  histo- 
rian, that,  though  of  a  legendary  character,  I  think  it  worthy  of 
a  place  here.  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XL.]  I  ma^ 
observe  that  I  have  seen  but  one  copy  of  the  tract  in  which  it 
is  found.^^ 

"  There  came  three  students  at  one  time",  says  the  narrator, 
"  from  Cuinnire^  [the  ancient  church  from  which  the  diocese 
of  Conor,  in  Ulster,  is  now  named]  "  to  .receive  education 

cu>  This  tract  is  in  a  MS.  on  yellom,  in  two  parte  or  Tolumes  quarto,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1434  (part  i.  foL  63,  a.)  The  writing  is  often  apparently  tiiat  of 
an  unprofeesional  scribe,  who  seems  to  have  copied  largely  mm  sources  now 
lost  to  us.  These  MSS.  belong  to  James  Marinns  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  47 
Gloucester  Street,  Dublin,  to  whom  they  were  handed  down  from  his  ancestor, 
Dr.  Fergus.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Liber  Flavus  Fergu- 
sorum**.  These  MSS.  were  lent  me  a  few  years  ago  by  the  owner,  and  a 
general  list  of  their  contents  will  be  found  in  the  Appewdix,  No.  XLL 


Maeliuthain 
O'CarroU. 
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from  the  Anmchara  of  Brian  Mac  Kennedy  (or  Brian  Bo-  lect.  iv. 
T(nn\hi);  that  is  Maelsuthain  O'CarroU,  of  the  Eoganachts  of 
Loch  L^in,  because  he  was  the  best  sage  of  his  time.     These  Maeimthain 
three  students  resembled  each  other  in  figure,  in  features,  and  ^*^^*'^"' 
in  their  name,  which  was  Domnall.     They  remained  three 
years  learning  with  him.     At  the  end  of  three  years,  they  said 
to  their  preceptor:  *  It  is  our  desire',  said  they,  *to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  land  of  Judea,  in  order  that  our  feet  may  tread 
every  path  which  the  Saviour  walked  in  when  on  Earth'". 
The  master  answered:  *You  shall  not  go  until  you  have  left 
with  me  the  reward  of  my  labour'. 

"Then  the  pupils  said :  '  We  have  not',  said  they,  *  anjrthrng 
that  we  could  give,  but  we  will  remain  three  years  more,  to 
serve  you  humbly,  if  you  wish  it'.  '  I  do  not  wish  ihat\  said  he ; 
*but  you  shall  grant  me  my  demand,  or  I  will  lay  my  curse  upon 
you'.  '  We  will  grant  you  that',  said  they,  *  if  we  have  it'.  He 
then  bound  them  by  an  oath  on  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord.  *You 
shall  go  in  the  path  that  you  desire',  said  he,  *and  you  shall  die 
all  at  the  same  time  together,  on  the  pilgrimage.  And  the  de- 
mand that  I  require  from  you  is,  that  you  go  not  to  Heaven 
after  your  deaths,  until  you  nave  first  visited  me,  to  tell  me  the 
length  of  my  life,  and  until  you  tell  me  whether  I  shall  obtain 
the  peace  of  the  Lord'.  *  We  promise  you  all  this',  said  they, 
*  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord' ;  and  then  they  left  him  their  bless- 
ings (and  departed). 

"  In  due  time  they  reached  the  land  of  Judea,  and  walked  in 
every  path  in  which  they  had  heard  the  Saviour  had  walked. 

*'Tney  came  at  last  to  Jerusalem,  and  died  together 
there;  and  they  were  buried  with  great  honour  in  Jerusalem. 
Then  Michael  die  Archangel  came  from  Grod  for  them.  But 
they  said :  *  We  will  not  go,  until  we  have  fulfilled  the  promise 
which  we  made  to  our  preceptor,  under  our  oaths  on  the  Gospel 
of  Christ'.  *  Gk)',  said  the  angel,  *  and  tell  him  that  he  has  still 
three  years  and  a  half  to  live,  and  that  he  goes  to  Hell  for  all 
ctemi^,  after  the  sentence  of  the  day  of  judgment'. 

"  *  Tell  us',  said  they,  *  why  he  is  sent  to  Hell'.  *  For  three 
causes',  said  the  angel,  *  namely,  because  of  how  much  he  in- 
terpolates the  canon;  and  because  of  the  number  of  women 
with  whom  he  has  connexion ;  and  for  having  abandoned  the 
Altus'.<»> 

f»^The  AUua.  This  was  the  celebrated  poem  or  hymn  written  by  Saint 
Colmn  Cille  at  lona,  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  when  the  messengerB  of  Pope 
Gregory  came  to  him  with  the  great  cross  and  other  presents.  This  poem  is 
publisiied  in  Co]gan*s  "Acta  Sanctorum",  and  is  now  (1S59)  again  in  course  of 
poblicatioQ,  with  notes  and  scholia,  for  the  Irish  ArchaBological  and  Celtic 
Sodety,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Ber.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.I>. 
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LECT.  IT.  "The  reason  why  he  abandoned  the  Altus'*,  says  the  nana- 
tor  of  this  singular  story,  "  was  this :  He  had  a  very  good  son, 
M^ituhain  whose  name  was  Maeipatrick.  This  son  was  seized  with  a 
ocarrou.  mortal  sickness;  and  the  Altus  was  seven  times  sung  oroimd 
him,  that  he  should  not  die.  This  was,  however,  of  no  avail 
for  them,  as  the  son  died  forthwith.  MaeUutJvain  then  said  th&t 
he  would  never  again  sing  the  Altus,  as  he  did  not  see  that  Grod 
honoured  it  But",  continues  the  narrator,  "  it  was  not  in  dis- 
honour of  the  Altus  that  God  did  not  restore  his  son  to  health, 
but  because  he  chose  that  the  youth  should  be  among  the  &milj 
of  Heaven,  rather  than  among  the  people  of  Earth. 

"  Maelsuthain  had  then  been  seven  years  without  singing  the 
Altus. 

"  After  this  his  three  former  pupils  came  to  talk  to  Mael- 
suthain,  in  the  forms  of  white  doves,  and  he  bade  them  a 
hearty  welcome.  *  Tell  me',  said  he,  '  what  shall  be  the  length 
of  my  life,  and  if  I  shall  receive  the  Heavenly  reward'.  *  lou 
have ,  said  they,  '  three  years  to  live,  and  you  go  to  Hell  for 
ever  then'.  'What  should  I  go  to  Hell  for?'  said  he.  *For 
three  causes',  said  they ;  and  they  related  to  him  the  three  causes 
that  we  have  already  mentioned.  ^  It  is  not  true  that  I  shall  go 
to  Hell',  said  he,  '  for  those  three  vices  that  are  mine  this  day, 
shall  not  be  mine  even  this  day,  nor  shall  they  be  mine  from 
this  time  forth,  for  I  will  abandon  these  vices,  and  God  will  for- 
give me  for  them,  as  He  Himself  hath  promised,  when  He  said : 
"Impictas  impii  in  quacumque  hora  conversus  fuerit  non  nocehit 
ei"  [tezek.,  xxxiii.  12.]  (The  impiety  of  the  impious,  in  what- 
ever hour  he  shall  be  turned  from  it,  shall  not  injure  him.)  I 
will  put  no  sense  of  my  own  into  the  canons,  but  such  as  I 
shall  find  in  the  divine  books.  I  will  perform  an  hundred 
genuflections  every  day.  Seven  years  have  I  been  without  sing- 
mg  the  Altus,  and  now  I  will  sing  the  Altus  seven  times  every 
night  while  I  live ;  and  I  will  keep  a  three  days'  fast  every  week. 
Go  you  now  to  Heaven',  said  he,  *  and  come  on  the  day  of  my 
death  to  tell  me  the  result'.  '  We  will  come',  said  they ;  and 
the  three  of  them  departed  as  they  came,  first  leaving  a  luessiDg 
with  him,  and  receiving  a  blessing  from  him. 

"  On  the  day  of  his  death  the  three  came  in  the  same  forms, 
and  they  saluted  him,  and  he  returned  their  salutation,  and  said 
to  them :  *  Is  my  life  the  same  before  God  that  it  was  on  the  for- 
mer day  that  ye  came  to  talk  to  me  ?'  *  It  is  not,  indeed,  the 
same',  said  they,  '  for  we  were  shown  your  place  in  Heaven,  and 
we  are  satisfied  with  its  goodness.  We  have  come,  as  we  pro- 
mised, for  you,  and  come  now  you  with  us  to  the  place  which 
is  prepared  for  you,  that  you  may  be  in  the  presence  of  God, 
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and  in  the  unity  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  lbct.  tv. 
till  the  day  of  judOTient'.  ^^^^^ 

"There  were  then  assembled  about  him  many  priests  andAinrAM..F 
ecclesiastics,  and  he  was  anointed,  and  his  pupils  parted  not  *""'^^''*- 
from  him  until  they  all  went  to  Heaven  together.     And  it  is 
this  good  man's  manuscripts  ("  scieptra'')  that  are  in  Inisfallen, 
in  the  church,  Btill". 

This  angular,  and,  undoubtedly,  very  old  legend,  offers  to 
our  minds  many  interesting  subjects  of  consideration ;  amongst 
which,  not  the  least  remarkable  is  that  of  this  early  pilgrimage 
from  Ireland  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  these  points,  however,  we 
shall  not  dwell  at  present,  farther  than  to  observe  that  the  story 
furnishes  evidence  of  the  reputation  for  learning  enjoyed  by 
Madmthainy  and  also  of  the  belief  that  manuscripts  compiled  by 
his  hand  were  to  be  found  in  Inisfallen  at  his  death. 

Whether  by  the  word  "  Screptra",  thus  mentioned,  is  meant 
a  single  volume,  or  a  collection  of  writings  constituting  a  library, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  We  find  the  word  used  in  the 
account  of  the  burning  of  the  Te(ich  Screptra,  or  House  of  Wri- 
tings, of  Armagh  (a.d.  1020) ;  and  in  that  of  the  collection  of 
MSS.  of  (yCtdmirij  the  largest  known  to  exist  in  Ireland  in  the 
fifteenth  century  (1416). 

There  has  always  existed  in  the  south  of  Ireland  a  tradition 
that  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  were  originally  composed  by 
MaekfUkain;  and  a  similar  statement  is  made  by  Edward 
O'Reilly  in  his  Irish  writers. 

Taking  into  account  the  acknowledged  learning  of  O'Carroll, 
the  character  of  his  mind,  his  own  station,  and  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  him  by  his  association  with  the  chief  monarch  of 
Erinn,  there  is  certamly  no  improbability  in  connecting  him 
with  Ae  composition  ot  these  annals ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  either  the  original  projector  of 
them,  or  that  he  enlarged  the  more  mea^  outlines  of  ecclesi- 
astical events  kept  in  tne  Monastery  of  Inisfallen,  as  probably 
in  most  others,  into  a  general  histonc  work. 

Of  the  continuations  of  these  annals,  in  the  two  centuries 
subsequent  to  Maelsuthain^  down  to  the  year  1215,  little  is 
known.  Unfortimately  no  genuine  copy  of  this  important 
body  of  annals  is  now  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  and  we  must 
therefore  draw  fix)m  the  description  of  Dr.  O'Conor. 

A  compilation  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  hj  John 
O'Mulconry,  has  also  received  the  name  of  Ajmals  of'^Inisfallen. 
Why  they  have  been  thus  named  is  not  sufficiently  clear ;  but 
any  notice  that  we  shall  take  of  them  must  be  reserved  for 
another  occasion. 
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LBCT.  lY.  The  Bodleian  Library  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  is  & 
Of  the  quarto  MS.  on  parchment.  It  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  O'Conor, 
AwNALa  OF  under  the  No.  64,  in  the  Stowe  Catalogue  [Vol.  I.,  p.  202] : 
utawALLKK.  u  j^  contains  fifty-seven  leaves,  of  which  the  three  first  are 
considerably  damaged,  and  the  fourth  partly  obliterated.  Some 
leaves  also  are  missing  at  the  beginning.  In  its  present  state, 
the  first  treats  of  Abraham  and  the  jPatriarchs  down  to  the 
sixth,  where  the  title  is — *  Hie  incipit  Regnum  Graeconim'.  At 
the  end  of  this  leaf  another  chapter  begms  thus — '  Hie  incipit 
Sexta  aetas  Mundi\  The  leaves  follow  in  due  order  from  folio 
nine  to  the  end  of  folio  thirty-six,  but,  unfortunately,  there  are 
several  blanks  after  this.  On  the  fortieth  leaf  two  lines  occur 
in  Ogham  characters,  which  have  been  thus  deciphered  [hj  Dr. 
O'Conor] — '  Nemo  honoratur  sine  nummo,  nullus  amatur*. 
Towards  the  end  the  writing  varies  considerably,  and  is  un- 
questionably more  recent  and  barbarous. 

"  Indeed",  adds  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  the  latter  part  of  this  valu- 
able MS.,  from  folio  thirty-six,  where  the  division  of  each  page 
into  three  columns  ceases,  and  where  a  leaf  is  missing,  appears 
to  be  written  by  a  more  recent  hand ;  so  that  from  inspection 
it  might  be  argued,  that  the  real  original  ended  with  the  year 
1130,  and  that  the  remainder  has  oeen  added  by  different 
Abbots  of  Inisfallen  afterwards.  Down  to  1130,  the  initiak 
are  rudely  adorned  and  coloured,  and  the  writing  is  elegant; 
but  firom  thence  to  the  end,  there  is  no  attempt  at  any  species 
of  ornament,  and  the  writing  declines  from  barbarous  to  more 
barbarous  stiU,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  end.  The 
last  leaf  is  the  fifty-seventh  of  the  manuscript,  and  ends  with 
the  year  1319. 

"  The  few  scattered  notices  relative  to  the  pagan  history  of 
Ireland,  which  are  occasionally  introduced  and  synchromzed 
with  the  universal  history  in  the  first  leaves  of  this  chronicle, 
have  been  carefully  collated  and  published  in  the  *Rerum  Hiber- 
nicarum',  vol.  I.,  and  from  a  collation  of  these  fragments  with 
those  preserved  in  the  same  manner  by  Tighemach,  it  is  very 
clear  that  both  are  foimded  on  a  common  source,  since  several 
of  the  quotations  and  several  sentences  are  exactly  in  the  same 
words.  What  this  common  source  was,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
define.  Tighemach  quotes  a  great  number  of  Irish  authors 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 

"  The  following  account  of  this  MS.  is  riven  by  Innes,  who 
saw  it  when  it  was  preserved  in  the  Duke  of  Chanaos*  library" — 
[I  still  quote  the  author  of  the  Stowe  Catalogue.]  "  In  the 
same  Chandos  library  are  the  Annals  of  Inisfidlen  and  Tigher- 
nach.     These,  indeed,  want  some  leaves  in  the  beginning  and 
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elsewhere,  and  begin  only  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  lect.  iv. 
Great.     But  till  St.  Patnck's  time,  they  treat  chiefly  of  the  ^^^ 
general  history  of  the  world.     The  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  in  amhalbof 
the  same  library,  contain  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  '""'^*^*"- 
world  in  general,  and  very  little  of  Ireland  till  the  year  430, 
where  the  author  properly  begins  (at  folio  nine)  a  chronicle  of 
Irclsmd,  thus — *•  JbaogairS  Mac  Neil  regnavit  annis  xxiv.\  and 
thenceforward  it  contains  a  short  chromcle  of  Ireland  to  1318. 
These  three  manuscript  chronicles,  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  Tigher- 
nach,  and  Inisfallen,  are  written  in  Irish  characters,  and  in  the 
Insh  language  intermixed  with  Latin.     They  were  formerly 
collected,  with  many  other  valuable  MSS.  relating  to  Ireland, 
by  Sir  J.  Ware,  and  came  first  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
then  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 

"  To  all  this  account  by  Innes",  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  tlie 
compiler  of  this  catalogue,  after  a  most  patient  examination, 
wilhngly  subscribes.  He  only  adds,  what  escaped  Innes,  that 
tliis  MS  is  not  all  in  one  hand,  nor  all  the  work  of  one  author  ^ 

In  the  same  manuscript  as  that  which  contains  the  Annals  of  ^  ^^^ 
Inisfallen,  there  is  a  copy  of  those  known  as  the  Annals  of  butlk. 
BoTLE,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  say  something  in  a  future  lec- 
ture in  correction  of  the  mistakes  of  Dr.  O'Conor  and  others, 
as  to  the  name  thus  attributed  to  the  annals  in  question.  No 
copy  of  these  annals  exists  in  Ireland ;  and  I  must  again  quote 
Dr.  O^Conor  for  a  brief  notice  of  the  Bodleian  MS. 

"The  ancient  Monastery  of  Boyle  was  founded  by  St 
Columba,  and  called  Eas-mac-n-Eirc,  a  name  which  it  derived 
from  its  pleasant  situation,  near  a  cataract,  about  a  mile  &om 
where  the  river  Boyle  discharges  itself  into  Loch  CM.  The 
Cistercian  Monastery  of  Boyle  was  foimded,  not  exactly  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  monastery,  but  not  far  from  it,  in  the  year  1161. 

"The  writers  on  Irish  antiquities  frequently  confound  the 
Annals  of  Boyle  with  the  Annals  of  Connacht.  To  prevent 
mistakes  of  tms  kind,  we  must  observe,  that  the  manuscript  in 
the  Cotton  Library  (Titus  A,  xxv.),  quarto,  part  on  paper, 
part  on  parchment,  and  consisting  of  138  leaves  of  both,  is  the 
ori^nal  from  which  this  Stowe  copy  was  transcribed.  The 
first  article  of  that  MS.  is  on  parchment,  and  is  entitled — 
^Aimales  Mcmasterii  de  BuelUo  in  Hibemia'.  It  is  part  in 
Irish,  part  in  Latin,  begirming  from  the  Creation;  ti*eating 
briefly  of  universal  history  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
from  thence  of  Irish  history  down  to  1253". 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  means  of  fixing,  with 
any  degree  of  precision,  the  period  at  which  the  Annals  of 
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LECT.  IV.  Inisfallen,  or  those  here   called  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  were 

composed.     The  difficulty  is  referrible,  not  to  any  paucity  of 

AmcALBor    authors  in  the  centuries  to  which  they  are  usually  assigned, 

^"*        but  rather  to  the  impossibility  of  fixing  upon  any  one  out  of 

the  hosts  of  writers  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  to  whom 

their  compilation  may  be  with  tolerable  certainty  attributed. 

With  regard  to  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  there  is,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  some  body  of  records 
was  compiled  by  O'Carroll  m  his  time ;  but  we  do  not  know  who 
continued  them  in  the  two  following  centuries.     Less  is  unfortu- 
nately to  be  ascertained  about  the  Annals  called  those  of  Boyle. 
The  periods,  however,  within  which  the  compilation  of  both  may 
be  comprised,  were  very  fertile  in  men  of  learning,  as  will  suf- 
ficiently appear  from  the  following  list,  which  comprises  but  a 
few  only  of  the  more  remarkable  historic  writers  of  the  period 
which  intervened  between  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
Annals  of  Tighemach  and  that  of  the  next  body  of  historic 
Hirtoricwri.  Tccords  which  wc  shall  have  to  notice.     They  are  selected  from 
5ai..**xnL,    *^®  ^^U  numerous  writers  whose  deaths  are  recorded  by  the 
Salturt^*      ^^^^  Masters,  in  almost  every  year  of  this  period. 

A.D.  1136.  Died  Maelisa  Mac  Maelcoluim^  the  chief  keeper 
of  the  calendar  at  Armagh,  and  the  chief  topographical  surveyor 
and  librarian  of  that  see.  In  the  same  year  died  Neidhi  O'Mul- 
conroy,  the  historian. 

A.D.  1168.  Died  Flannagan  ODuhUhaigh  [or  O'Duify],  a 
bishop  and  chief  professor  of  the  men  of  Ireland,  in  history, 
genealogy,  eloquence,  and  every  species  of  knowledge  known 
to  man  m  his  time.  He  died  at  Cunga  [or  Cong],  in  Connacht 
A.D.  1232.  Died  Tipraite  OBraoin  [or  O^Breen],  a  man 
deeply  learned  in  theology  and  in  law.  He  was  successor  of 
Saint  Coman  of  Roscommon,  and  died  in  Inis  Clothrann  on  his 
pilgrimage. 

A.D.  1279.  Giolla  loaa  Mor  Mac  Firbis,  one  of  the  chief 
historians  of  Tir  Fiachra^  or  North-western  Connacht,  died. 

[This  author,  we  are  well  aware,  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of 
historians  and  chroniclers  of  his  own  family,  ending  with  the 
learned  Dubhaltach  (or  Duald)  Mac  Firbis,  in  the  year  1668.] 

A.D.  1372.  Died  Shane  O'Dugan,  a  distinguished  poet  and 
historian  of  Connacht,  whose  poems  on  the  Cycles,  Calendar, 
Epact,  Dominical  Letter,  Golden  Number,  etc.,  are  so  well 
known. 

A.D.  1376.  Conor  O'Beaghan  and  Ceallach  Mac  Curtin,  the 
two  chief  historians  of  Thomond,  died.  John  ORuanaidh 
[or  O'Rooney],  chief  poet  to  Magenis,  died.  Melaghlin  O'Mul- 
vany,  chief  poet  and  nistorian  to  O'Cane,  died,  fionogh  Mac 
Firbis,  a  good  historian  of  Connacht,  died. 
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A  J).  1390.    Duibhgenn  O^Duigenan,  chief  historian  of  East  lect.  iv. 

Connaught,  died.  ...  oroioa 

A.D.  1398.    Dayid  O'Duigenan,  chief  historian  to  the  Mac «» ^<>«mA 
Dennots,  etc.,  a  man  of  all  science  and  knowledge,  and  a  wealthy 
Brugcddh  [or  fiinner],  died. 

A.D.  1400.  Gregory,  the  son  of  Tanaidhi  O'Mulconry,  chief 
chronicler  to  the  Siol  Muiredhaidh  [or  O'Conors  of  Connacht], 
and  a  master  in  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  was  accidentally 
killed  by  William  Mac  David,  who  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  126  cows  for  the  act. 

A.D.  1405.  [We  have  already  noticed  the  death  of  Augus- 
tin  M'Grady,  the  continuator  of  Tighemach  at  this  date.] 

Griolla  na  Naemh  O'Huidhrin,  a  native  of  Leinster,  who  died 
A.D.  1420,  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  historical  poems 
and  tracts.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  his  well  known 
Irish  topographical  poem. 

Among  his  other  compositions  are,  first,  a  tract  and  poem  on 
the  names,  reigns,  and  deaths  of  the  Assjrrian  emperors,  from 
Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  synchronizing  them  with  the  monarchs 
of  Erinn,  from  its  earliest  reported  colonization  down  to  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Muineaman^  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3872.  Second,  a  tract  on  the  names  and  length  of  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  firom  Arbactus  to  Astyages,  and  of  the 
corresponding  monaichs  of  Erinn,  from  the  abovementioned 
Muineaman  to  Nuada  Finnfdil^  in  the  year  of  the  world  4238. 
Third,  a  tract  or  poem  on  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the  Chal- 
dean kings,  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Baltazar,  and  the  corres- 
ponding monarchs  of  Erinn,  from  the  abovementioned  Nuada 
to  Lughaidh  larrdonn^  in  the  year  of  the  world  4320,  etc.  And 
thus  he  goes  on  with  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Boman  emperors 
in  succession,  and  the  succession  of  the  contemporary  monarchs 
of  Erinn,  down  to  Theodosius  and  Laoghairi  Mac  Neill,  who 
was  monarch  of  Erinn  when  Saint  Patrick  came  in  a.d.  432. 


The  Annals  of  Senait  (pron:  ''  Shanat"*)  Mac  Manus,  com-  of  the 
monly  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  form  the  next  great  ^^^^ 
body  of  national  records  which  we  have  to  consider;  and  from 
the  preceding  list  of  writers,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Tigher- 
nacn,  it  will  be  apparent,  that  abundant  materials  must  nave 
been  accumulated  in  this  long  interval,  which  lay  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  compiler. 

Of  these  annals  there  are  five  copies  known  to  exist  at  pre- 
sent—one in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  written  on  vel- 
lum, and  classed  as  Rawlinson,  489 ;  a  second  (only  a  small 
fragment),  in  the  British  Museum,  classed  Clarendon,  36;  a 
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LKCT.  IV.  third  (also  but  a  small  fragment),  in  the  same  museum,  written 
Of  the  ^^  paper,  and  classed  Ayscough,  49—4795 ;  a  fourth,  in  the  Li- 
akwamop  brary  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  written  on  vellum,  and 
"""  classed  H.  1.  8;  and  a  fifth  copy,  on  paper,  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College  (E.  3.  20),  which,  however,  extends  only  to 
A.D.  665.»' 

The  reason  why  these  annals  are  called  the  Annals  of 
Senait  Mac  Maghrmsa  is,  because  they  were  originally  com- 
piled by  Cathal  Mac  Gruire,  whose  Clann  or  Chieftain  title  was 
mac  Maghnusay  and  whose  residence  and  property  lay  chiefly 
in  the  Island  of  Senait  ^pron :  "  Shanat"),  in  Loch  Erne,  be^ 
tween  the  modem  Counties  of  Donegall  and  Fermanagh ;  and 
it  was  in  this  island  that  the  annals  were  written.  They  have 
received  the  arbitrary  name  of  Annals  of  Ulster,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  compiled  in  Ulster,  and  relate  more  to  the 
affairs  of  ulster  than  to  those  of  any  of  the  other  provinces. 

The  death  of  the  original  compiler  is  recorded  by  his  con- 
tinuator  in  these  annals,  at  the  year  1498,  in  a  passage  of 
which  the  following  is  a  strict  translation.  [See  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  XLII.] 

"  Anno  Domini  1498.  A  great  mournful  news  throughout 
all  L^land  this  year,  namely  the  following:  Mac  Manus  Ma- 
guire  died  this  year,  i.e.,  Cathal  6g  {Cathal^ — pron :  "  CahaF, — 
tne  yoimger),  tne  son  of  Cathal,  son  of  Cathal,  son  of  Giolla- 
Patrick,  son  of  Matthew,  etc.  He  was  a  Biatach  (or  Hosp- 
taller),  at  Seanadh,  a  canon  chorister  at  Armagh,  and  dean  m 
the  bishopric  of  Clogher ;  Dean  of  Lough  Erne,  and  Rector 
of  Inis  Caein,  in  Lough  Erne ;  and  the  representative  of  a 
bishop  for  fifteen  years  before  his  death.  He  was  a  precious 
stone,  a  bright  gem,  a  luminous  star,  a  casket  of  wisdom;  a 
fruitful  branch  of  the  canons,  and  a  fountain  of  charity,  meek- 
ness, and  mildness,  a  dove  in  purity  of  heart,  and  a  turtledove 
in  chastity ;  the  person  to  whom  the  learned,  and  the  poor,  and 
the  destitute  of  Ireland  were  most  thankful ;  one  who  was  full 
of  grace  and  of  wisdom  in  every  science  to  thp  time  of  his  death, 
in  Taw,  divinity,  physic,  and  philosophy,  and  in  all  the  Gaedhlic 
sciences ;  and  one  who  made,  gathered,  and  collected  this  book 
from  many  other  books.  He  died  of  the  Galar  Breac  [the 
small  pox]  on  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  the  month  of  April, 
being  Friday,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  And  let  eveiy 
person  who  shall  read  and  profit  by  this  book,  pray  for  a 
blessing  on  that  soul  of  Mac  Manus". 

C87)  I  may  mention  that  a  sixth  copy  was  made  by  myself  in  1S41,  for  the 
Bey.  Dr.  Todd,  from  the  yellom  copy  in  T.C.D.,  with  all  the  contractions 
expanded  in  full. 
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Harris,  in  his  edition  of  Ware's  Irish  Writers,  p.  90,  has  lect.  iy. 
the  following  notice  of  this  remarkable  man. 

"  Charles  [the  Gaedhlic  name  Cathal  is  often  so  translated  ammals  or 
in  English]  Maguire,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  ^*^^ 
Canon  of  the  Cnurch  of  Armagh  (and  Dean  of  Clogher),  was 
an  eminent  divine,  philosopher,  and  historian,  and  wnt  Annales 
Hibemicae  to  his  tmie.  They  are  often  called  Annales  Sena- 
tenses,  from  a  place  called  Senat^Mac-Magnus,  in  the  County  of 
Fermanagh,  where  the  author  writ  them,  and  oftener  Annales 
Ultonienses,  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  because  they  are  chiefly 
taken  up  in  relating  the  affairs  of  that  province.  They  begin 
anno  444,  and  are  carried  down  by  the  author  to  his  death,  in 
1498 ;  but  they  were  afterwards  continued  by  Roderic  Cassidy 
to  the  year  1541.  Our  author  writ  also  a  book,  intitled,  Aen- 
ousius  Auctus,  or  the  Martyxology  of  Aengus  enlarged ;  wherein 
trom  Marian  Gorman,  and  other  writers,  he  adds  such  saints  as 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  composition  of  Aengus.  He  died 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  1498,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age". 

S^nctdh,  or  Senait,  where  these  annals  were  compiled,  and 
from  which,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  often  called  Annales 
Senatenses,  was  the  ancient  name  of  an  island  situated  in  the 
Upper  Lough  Erne,  between  the  modem  baronies  of  Maghera- 
stephana  and  Clonawley,  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh.  It  is 
caned  Ballymacmanus  Island  in  various  deeds  and  leases,  and 
by  the  natives  of  Clonawley,  who  speak  the  Irish  language ;  but 
it  has  lately  received  the  iancy  name  of  Belle  Isle.  [See  Note 
in  OTDonovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1498.] 

After  the  death  of  Mac  Maghnusaj  the  annals  were  continued 
by  Riioidhridhe  (yCaisidS,  or  Rory  O'Cassidy,  down  to  the  year 
1537,  or  1541,  according  to  Ware.  They  were  continued  after 
this  rt  mean  the  Dublin  copy)  by  some  other  persons,  probably 
the  OXiuinins,  down  to  the  year  1604,  where  thej  now  end. 
I  say  probably  by  the  O'Luinins,  because  the  Dubhn  copy  was 
transcribed  by  Ruaidhrighe,  or  Rory  O'Luinin,  as  appears 
from  two  insertions  which  occur  in  that  volume  in  a  blank 
space,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1373.  The  first  is  written  in  a 
good  hand,  as  old  at  least  as  the  year  1600,  in  the  following 
words :  "  Let  every  one  who  reads  this  Uttle  bit,  bestow  a  bles- 
ring  on  the  soul  of  the  man  that  wrote  it".  And  this  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  these  words:  "  It  is  fitter  to  bestow  it  on 
the  soul  of  Rory  Gjuuinin,  who  wrote  the  book  well".  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIII.] 

From  another  note  which  is  written  in  this  copy,  in  the  lower 
margin  of  folio  35,  col.  a,  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  this 
latter  note  was  engaged  in  making  a  transcript  of  the  volume 
at  the  time,  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  he  was. 
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LBCT.  IV.       The  O'Luinins  [the  name  is  now  sometimes  Anglicised  Lyne- 

of  the         S^^  yreie  physicians,  historians,  and  genealogists,  chiefly  to  the 

AwTAu  or    Sf  acGtiires  of  Fermanagh,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seven- 

ummb,       teenth  century.   One  of  that  family,  named  Grillapatrick  ffLtd- 

nin,  of  Ard  ffLuinin,  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh,  chief 

chronicler  to  MacOuire,  assisted  the  fiiar  Michael  O'Clery,  the 

chief  of  the  "  Four  Masters",  in  the  compilation  of  the  Leabhar 

Gabfiala  (or  Book  of  Invasions  and  Monarchical  Successions  of 

Erinn),  for  Brian  Rtiadh  MacGuire,  first  Baron  of  Iniskillen,  in 

the  year  1630  or  1631. 

"  The  Bodleian  MS.  (Rawlinson,  489)  is  called  the  original 
copy  of  those  annals",  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  because,  it  is  the 
matrix  of  all  the  copies  now  known  to  exist.  But  it  is  not 
meant  that  there  were  not  older  manuscripts,  from  which  Catlial 
Maguire  collected  and  transcribed,  before  the  year  1498. 

"  Nicolson  says  that  the  Ulster  Annals  begin  at  444,  and  end, 
not  at  1041,  as  the  printed  catalogues  of  our  MSS.  assert,  but  at 
1541.  Mr.  Edward  Llhwyd  [the  celebrated  Welch  antiqua- 
rian] mentions  a  copy  of  these  annals  which  he  calls  Senatenses, 
which  he  had  from  Mr.  John  Conry ,  written  on  vellum  in  a  fair 
character,  but  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end,  for  it  b^ins, 
says  he,  at  the  year  454,  ten  years  later  than  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos\  and  ends  several  years  sooner,  at  1492. 

"  The  truth  is,  as  stated  in  the  Rerum  Hibemicarum,  vol.  I.| 
that  neither  Maguire  nor  Cassidi  was  the  author  of  these  annals, 
but  only  the  collector.  Augustin  Magnadan  had  preceded  both 
in  the  same  task,  and  continued  to  his  own  time,  says  Ware, 
the  chronicle,  which  the  monks  of  his  monastery  in  the  island 
of  All  Saints,  in  the  Shannon,  had  commenced;  and  he  died 
in  1405. 

**  We  have  seen  that  MacGraidagh  was  in  all  probability  the 
continuator  of  Tighemach ;  but  I  know  of  no  reason  for  assign- 
ing to  him  any  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

"  In  the  Bodleian  MS.  (Rawlinson,  489),  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Chandos  MS.,  four  folios  are  missing  after  the 
leaf  paged  50.  That  leaf  concludes  with  the  seventh  line  of  the 
year  1131,  and  the  next  leaf  (niunbered  55)  begins  with  the 
conclusion  of  1155,  so  that  there  is  an  hiatus  of  24  years.  Tlie 
copy  now  before  us  concludes  with  the  year  1131,  where  that 
hiatus  occurs. 

"  The  first  page  of  the  Oxford  MS.  is  nearly  obliterated.  By 
some  unaccountable  barbarity  the  engraved  seal  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  pasted  over  the  written  page,  so  as  to  efiace  all  the  writ- 
ing underneath:  the  words  which  are  illegible  there  have 
been  restored  in  this  Stowe  transcript,  by  the  aid  of  the  copy  in 
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the  Britisli    Museum,  which  is  imperfect  and  interpolated,  user,  iv. 
The  folios  of  the  original  Bodleian  are  paged  from  1  to  134,  ^  ^^ 
in  modem  Arabics,  and  they  are  rightly  paged  down  to  the  axitau  ov 
year  1131,  after  which  fom:  leaves  are  miasing  down  to  the  ^"*"* 
year  1156.  The  leaf  containing  the  first  part  of  1131,  is  rightly 
paged  51,  and  the  next  is  rightly  paged  55.     How  the  four  in* 
tcrmediate  leaves  have  been  lost,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascer- 
tain.    Folio  66  is  erroneously  paged  67,  as  if  one  leaf  were 
missing  there,  which  is  not  the  case.     Folio  70  is  paged  80,  as 
if  ten  leaves  were  missrng,  whereas  not  one  is  lost.     One  folio 
is  missing  from  the  year  1303  to  1315  inclusive,  and  the  pag- 
ing is  then  incorrect  to  the  end.     In  its  present  state  the  folios 
of  this  MS.  are  precisely  126. 

**  We  must  be  cautious",  continues  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  in  assert- 
ing that  the  whole  of  this  MS.  was  written  by  one  person,  or 
at  one  time.  Down  to  952,  the  ink  and  characters  are  uniform, 
but  then  a  finer  style  of  writing  follows  down  to  1001. 

"  When  the  transcriber  comes  to  999,  he  states  on  the  op- 
posite margin,  that  really  this  was  the  year  of  our  sera  1000 ; 
tor  that  the  Ulster  Annals  precede  the  common  sera  by  one  year, 
— a  clear  proof  that  the  transcriber  was  not  the  compiler  or 
author;  for  this  note  is  in  the  same  ink  and  characters  witli  the 
text.  He  annexes  the  same  remark  frequently  to  the  subse- 
quent years;  as  at  1000,  where  he  says,  alias  1001. 

'^It  13  remarkable  that  these  are  uniform  in  antedating 
the  Christian  sera  by  one  year  only,  down  to  the  folio  numbered 
68,  year  1263,  and  that  there,  instead  of  preceding  our  aera  by 
only  one  year,  they  precede  by  two;  so  that  the  year  1266  is 
really  1264,  as  stated  on  the  margin  in  Ware's  hand:  this 
precedence  of  two  years  is  regular  to  1270.  From  thence  to 
1284,  the  advance  is  of  three  years;  from  1284,  the  advance  is 
of  four  years,  down  to  1303,  which  is  really  1307.  Then  a 
folio  is  missings  which  has  been  evidently  cut  out,  and  we  pass 
on  to  1313,  which  is  marked  by  Ware  on  the  marmn  1316,  an 
advance  only  of  three  years.  This  advance  of  three  years 
continues  from  that  to  1366,  which  is  marked  on  the  margin  by 
Ware  1370,  an  advance  of  four  years  again,  which  continues  to 
1379,  where  the  following  note  is  in  Ware's  hand : — *  From  this 
year  1379,  the  computation  of  years  is  well  aoUected'. 

"  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer  of  this  latter  part  of  the 
Ulster  Annals,  who  thus  antedates  even  the  latter  a^es  of  the 
Christian  aera,  must  be  very  different  from  the  writer  of  the 
first  part  down  to  the  year  1263. 

^'lohnston  has  published  Extracts  from  a  Version,  part  Eng- 
lish and  part  Latin,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  ne  has  in- 
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LECT.  IV.  serted  in  his  *  Antiquitates  Celto-Nonnannicse',  Copenha^n, 
ofthe         ^*^»  1786,  p.  57.    Of  this  veraon  he  says  very  truly,  that  the  lan- 
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m  fl^if  ^'  S^^'€^  ^^  extremely  barbarous ;  that  it  is  onen  hard  to  discoTer 
whether  the  transcriber  means  the  Scots,  Mc  Ercs,  Dalriad, 
Cniachn€j  Athacliath  of  Ireland,  or  the  Scots,  Mc  Ercs,  Dal- 
riedsB,  Cruithnej  and  Alacluoith  of  Britain ;  that  it  is  with  great 
diffidence  that  he  ventures  to  print  these  extracts,  aad  that 
his  principal  inducement  was  a  hope  that  such  a  specimen 
mi^ht  suggest  to  some  Irish  gentleman  the  idea  of  publishing, 
at  least,  the  more  material  parts  of  these  valuable  recoitf, 
in  the  original. 

*'  After  such  a  modest  avowal,  no  man  can  find  pleasure  in 
noticing  the  many  errors  in  Mr.  Johnston's  work.  But  histo- 
rical truth  demands  that  those  errors  which  affect  the  very 
foundations  of  history,  should  be  rectified. 

"  At  471,  Mr.  Johnston's  edition  states,  *  The  Irish  pliui- 
dered  the  Saxons.  Matthew,  in  the  book  of  the  Cuanac, 
says  it  was  in  472'. 

"  Now",  continues  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  the  very  words  of  the 
original  are :  '  Preda  secunda  Saxonmn  de  Hibemia,  ut  alii 
dicunt,  in  isto  anno  deducta  est,  ut  Mocteus  dicit.     Sic  in 
Libro  Cuanac  inveni'.     That  is,  'In  471,  Ireland  was  plun- 
dered a  second  time  by  the  Saxons  this  year,  as  some  say,  as 
Mocteus  says.   I  found  it  so  in  the  Annals  of  Cuanac'  [sic.]^— In 
Johnston's  two  short  lines  there  are  four  material  errors.— i'irst, 
iie  makes  the  Irish  plunder  the  Saxons ;  whereas  the  truth  is.;  j 
that  the  Saxons  a  second  time  plundered  them. — Secondly,  hej/ 
makes  the  annals  quote  Matthew ;  whereas  even  the  interpo-' 
lated  copy  in  the  museiun  has  Mactenus:  the  original  is  pro- 
perly Mocteus,  who  was  an  Irish  writer  of  the  mtii  centuiy. 
Thirdly,  he  makes   this   Matthew  a  writer  in  the  book  of 
Cuanac. — Fourthly,  he  makes  the  book  of  Cuanac  refer  these  / 
transactions  to  472 ! 

"  At  473,  Johnston's  edition  gives  only  *  The  Skirmish  of 
Bui' ;  whereas  the  original  has  some  foreign  history  under  that 
year,  and  then  adds :  *  Quies  Docci  Episcopi  Sancti,  Brittonum 
Abbatis.  [The  death  of  Docci,  a  holy  bishop.  Abbot  of  the 
Britons]  Domgal  Bri-Eile  f.  Laigniu  ria  n  Alill  Molt. 
[The  Battle  of  Bri  Eile  was  gained  over  the  Leinster  men 
by  AUU  MoltT 

**  At  482,  Johnston's  edition  has  "  The  Battle  of  Oche. 
From  the  time  of  Cormac  to  this  battle,  a  period  intervened 
of  206  years'. 

"  Now  here  the  original  is  strangely  perverted  and  falsified. 

"  The  words  of  the  original  are — *  a.d.  482 — Bellum  Oche 
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la  Lug.  mac  Laegaire  agus  le  Muircearta  mac  Erca,  in  quo  lect.  iv. 
ceddit  Alill  MoU  [recte,  Molt].    A  Goncobaro  filio  Nesse  usque  ^^^^ 
ad  Ck)imacum  filium  Airt  amu  cccviii.,  a  Cormaco  usque  ad  hoc  akmals  ov 
bellmn  cxvi.,   ut  Cuana  scripsit'.      [That  is,  a.d.  482 — ^The  ^"^■*' 
Battle  of  Ocha  by  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  Laegsdre,  and  Muir- 
ceartach,  son  of  Earc,  in  which  Alill  Molt  fell.   From  Concobar, 
son  of  Nesse,  to  Cormac,  son  of  Airt,  308  years.    From  Cor- 
mac  to  this  battle  116  years,  as  Cuana  has  written.] 

"  It  would  require",  aays  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  a  quarto  volume 
as  large  as  Mr.  Johnston's  whole  work,  to  point  out  the  errors 
of  his  edition,  with  such  illustrations  as  these  unexplored  re- 

flons  of  Irish  history  seem  to  require. — ^The  Ulster  Annab", 
e  continues, ''  are  written  part  in  Latin,  and  part  in  Irish,  and 
both  languages  are  so  mixed  up,  that  one  sentence  is  often  in 
words  of  bom ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  a  faithful  edition 
of  the  original  difficult.  In  some  instances  the  Irish  words  are 
few,  in  others  numerous, — ^in  both,  the  version  must  be  included 
in  hyphens,  to  separate  it  from  the  text.  The  author  of  this 
Catalogue  has  most  faithfully  adhered  to  the  original — tran- 
^ribing  the  whole  of  this,  and  of  the  preceding  MS.  from  the 
Bodleian  MS.,  Rawlinson  489,  and  inserting  literal  versions  of 
the  Irish  words  in  each  sentence,  so  as  to  preserve  not  only  the 
meaning,  but  the  manner  of  the  author,  n-om  the  year  431  to 
1131".— Stowe  Catalogue,  vol.  i.,  p.  174. 

Another  copy  of  these  annals  noticed  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  con- 
tains*', he  says,  "117  written  folios.  This  volume  has  copious 
extracts  £rom  the  Bodleian  original,  from  1156  to  1303,  in- 
clusive ;  and  it  has  the  merit,  also,  of  marginal  collations  with 
the  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  Clarendon,  torn.  36,  in  Ays- 
coughs  Catalogue,  No.  4787 ;  which  appears  from  this  collation 
to  be  in  many  places  interpolated.  It  nas  been  collated,  also, 
with  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  written  by  one  O'Connel, 
who  was  stiU  more  ignorant  than  the  former  transcriber,  as  may 
be  seen  by  inspecting  the  MS. — ^Ayscough,  torn,  xlix.,  471)5  \ 
—Ibid.,  p.  176. 

[There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  in 
the  British  Museum — Clarendon  MS.,  vol.  xlix.,  Ayscough  s 
Catalogue,  No.  4795 ;  commencing  with  the  coming  of  Palla- 
dius  into  Ireland,  a  J).  431,  and  coming  down  to  a  J).  1303  (or 
1307),  as  thus  written;  but  there  is  a  defect  from  1131  to 
1156,  at  page  65.  The  writing  appears  to  be  of  Sir  James 
Ware's  time  (XVII.  Century),  and  tne  Latin  of  the  original  is 
not  translated.  This  is  the  volume  with  which  Doctor  O'Conor 
says  that  he  made  marginal  collations  of  the  above  manuscript ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  Lis  library  reference  is  wrong,  as  well 
as  that  to  the  number  in  Ayscougn's  Catalogue. 
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LECT.  IV.  I  examined  this  transladon  with  great  caie,  and  I  could  not 
find  any  translator's  name  to  it ;  no  "  one  O'Connel".  I  think  it 
Annals  or  possiblo  that  the  reverend  doctor  never  saw  it.  The  Clarendon 
um»««-  mS.,  xxxvi.,  British  Museum,  with  which  Dr.  O'Conor  says 
the  Stowe  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  was  collated,  is  only  a 
collection  of  short  historical  pieces,  and  extracts  £rom  unao- 
knowledged  Aimals.  The  writing  is  like  Ware's,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  volimie  i..  No.  4787.  The  reverend  doctor  does 
not  appear  to  have  seen  this  volume  any  more  than  the  other ; 
or  if  he  did  reaUy  see  them,  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should 
leave  his  readers  to  believe  that  they  were  both  full  copies,  and 
written  in  the  original  Irish  hand.] 

That  the  reverend  doctor  is  quite  correct  in  these  strictures 
on  Johnston's  publication,  he  has  given  ample  proof  here ;  but 
his  own  inaccurate  readings  of  the  original  text  are  full  of  con- 
tradictions, and  are  often  as  erroneous  as  those  of  Johnston ; 
and  his  translations  and  deductions  are  as  incorrect  and  unjusti- 
fiable. And,  notwithstanding  the  respect  in  which  his  name 
and  that  of  his  more  accurate  grandfather,  the  venerable  Charles 
O'Conor  of  Belana^are,  are  held  by  every  investigator  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  still  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  nis  own  writings — ^as  regards  matters  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, in  his  Stowe  Catalogue,  and  in  his  Rerum  Hibemicarum 
Scriptores, — ^would  require  very  copious  corrections  of  the  inac- 
curacies of  text,  as  well  as  of  the  many  erroneous  translations, 
unauthorized  deductions,  and  unfounded  assumptions  which 
they  contain. 

To  return  to  the  Annals  of  Senait  Mac  Manus. 

The  volume  in  vellum  containing  the  beautiful  copy  of  these 
annals  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  commences  widi 
three  leaves  which  appear  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  fine  copy  of 
Tighemach  [see  Appendix,  No.  XLI\^]  After  this  the  Annals 
of  Senait  Mac  Manus,  which  begin  with  a  long  line  of  calends 
or  initials  of  years,  some  of  which  are  very  briefly  filled  up,  but 
without  dates,  except  occasionally  the  years  of  the  worlds  age, 
while  others  remain  totally  blank. 

These  Annals  begin  thus — "Anno  ab  Incamatione  Domini 
ccccicxxi.,  Palladius  ad  Scotos  a  Celestino  urbis  Rome  Epis- 
copo,  ordinatur  Episcopus,  Actio  et  Valeriano  Coss.  Primus 
mittitur  in  Hibemiam,  ut  Christum  credere  potuissent,  anno 
Theodosii  viii."  That  is:  "In  the  year  from  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord  four  hundred  and  thirty-one,  Palladius  is  ordained 
bishop  to  the  Scoti  by  Celestine,  Bishop  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
in  the  consulship  of  Aetius  and  Valerianus.  He  was  the  first 
who  was  sent  to  Ireland,  that  they  might  believe  in  Christ,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Theodosius". 
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"  Anno  ccccxxxii. — Patricius  pervenit  ad  Hibemiam  in  anno  lkct.  iv. 
Theodoffli  junioris,  primo  anno  Episcopatus  Sixti  xlii.,  Rom. 
EccL,  sic   enumerant  Beda,   et  Marceilinus,   et  Isidorus  in  axmals  or 
Chionicis  suis.  in  xiL  an.  Leaahairi  mic  Netir\   "  Anno  432 —  ^"^^ 
Patrick  came  to  Ireland  in  tne  ninth  year  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  and  first  of  the  episcopacy  of  Sixtus,   the   forty- 
secona  Bishop  of  Rome^  so  Bede  ana  Marcellinus  and  Isidore 
enumerate  them  in  their  Chronicles,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Laeghaire  Mac  Neill". 
"  Anno  ceccxxxiy.     Prima  preda  Saxonum  in  Hibemia. 
"  Anno  ccccxxxY.    Mors  Breasail  regis  Lageniae. 
"  Anno  ccccxxxvL     Vel  hie  mors  BreasaiP. 
"  Vels",  or  aliases,  occur  very  frequently  in  the  early  part  of 
these  annals,  but  they  are  generally  written  in  a  later  and  in- 
ferior hand.      Doctor  O'Conor  notices  them  in  the  Bodleian 
copy,  but  has  not  observed  whether  they  are  written  in  the  ori- 
ginal hand  or  not. 
The  following  additional  early  notices  are  interesting. 
"  Anno  437.     Finbar  Mac  Hui  Bardene  [a  Saint]  med. 
"Anno  ccocxxxviiL     Chronicon  Magnum  Scriptum  est^ 
This  was  the  Seanchas  Movj  or  great  law  compilation,  re- 
ferred to  in  my  former  lecture. 

*'  Anno  ccccxxxix.  Secundinus,  Auxilius,  et  Iseminus  mit- 
tuntur  Episcopi  ipsi  in  Hibemiam,  in  auxilium  Patricii  ^ 

It  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  that  these  an- 
nals begin  to  notice  more  than  two  or  three  events,  often  merely 
of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Not  even  the  early  battles  with 
the  Danes  are  given  with  anything  more  than  the  simple  record 
of  the  fact,  ana  the  chief  persons  concerned,  or  the  names  of 
those  who  fell  on  such  occasions.  Nor  is  it  until  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century  that  they  commence  to  group  events,  and 
narrate  them  to  any  considerable  extent;  but  after  the  year 
1000,  they  become  difiuse  enough,  if  not  in  narrative,  at  least 
in  the  mention  of  distinct  events,  and  sometimes  in  both,  par- 
ticularly as  we  approach  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  book  is  written  on  fine  strong  vellum,  large  folio  size, 
and  in  a  very  fine  style  of  penmanship. 

There  is  a  loss  of  forty-eight  years  between  the  years  1115  and 
1163,  the  beginning  of  the  former  and  conclusion  of  the  latter 
only  remaining.  There  is  another  defect  between  the  years  1373 
and  1379 ;  and  the  volume  ends  imperfectly  with  the  year  1504. 
The  whole  manuscript  volmne,  in  its  present  condition, 
consists  of  121  folios  or  242  ^s^es;  the  first  folio  being  paged 
12,  and  the  last  144,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  are  11 
folios,  or  twenty-two  pages,  lost  at  the  beginning,  and  12  folios. 
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LECT.  IV.  or  24  pages  more,  deficient  between  the  years  1115  and  1163. 
The  missing  years  between  1373  and  1379  do  not  interrupt 
anitals  ov  the  pagination,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were 
ulsikk.  j^g^  from  the  original  MS.  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  of  which 
this  part  of  the  mS.  is  but  a  transcript.  The  first  three  folios 
are,  1  believe,  a  portion  of  the  Annals  of  Thhertuich.  The 
third  leaf  belongs  to  neither  compilation.  The  fourth  leaf 
begins  the  MS.  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster.  [See  Appendix,  No. 
XLIV.] 

Throughout  this  MS.  the  annals  have  the  year  of  our  Lord 
prefixed  to  them,  but  they  are  antedated  by  one  year.  This  error 
IS,  however,  generally  corrected  in  a  later  hand  throughout  the 
volume. 

Throughout  the  earlier  portion  especially  of  these  Annals  of 
Ulster,  the  text  is  a  mixture  of  Graedhlic  and  Latin,  sometimes 
being  written  partly  in  the  one  language  and  partly  in  the 
other. 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  throughout  the  entire  MS. 
blank  spaces  had  been  left  by  the  original  scribe  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  and  that  in  these  spaces  there  have  been  added  by  a 
later  nand  several  events,  and  aliases  or  corrections  of  dates. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  Dr.  O'Conor's  remarks  in  the 
Stowe  Catalogue,  that  the  copy  which  Bishop  Nicholson  des- 
cribed, in  his  work  called  "Nicholson's  Irisn  Library**,  was 
carried  down  to  the  year  1541 ,  whilst  the  Dublin  copy  in  its 
present  state  ends  with  1504.  [See  Nicholson's  Irish  Library, 
p.  37.]  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  be  certain  that 
this  is  the  identical  volume  or  copy  of  the  same  Annals  men- 
tioned by  him  in  his  Appendix  (6 ;  p.  243).  [See  discussion 
on  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ci;  infra.] 


It  may  seem  that  I  have  dwelt  with  too  much  prolixity  on 
the  technical  details  of  the  Annals  hitherto  considered;  but 
I  believe  their  importance  fully  warrants  this.  They  form  the 
great  framework  around  which  the  fabric  of  our  history  is  yet 
to  be  built  up.  The  copies  of  them  which  now  remain  are  un- 
fortunately all  imperfect  and  widely  separated,  in  different  libra- 
ries and  MSS.  collections ;  and  in  the  critical  examination  of 
them  (short  as  such  an  examination  must  be'  in  lectures  such 
as  the  present),  and  the  collation  of  all  the  evidences  we 
can  bring  togetner  about  them,  I  believe  that  I  am  doing  good  1  j 
service  to  the  future  historian  of  Ireland.  ' 


LECTURE  V. 

CDeDrared  JuM  19«  ISM.] 

The  AniuUs  (continmed).  6.  The  AhiuiIb  of  Loch  Ce,  hitherto  sometimes 
caDed  The  AnnalB  of  Kiht>nan.  Of  the  Plain  of  Magh  Slecht,  6.  The 
Annala  ot  Connacht.    Bemarks  on  the  so-called  Annals  of  Boyle. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  gave  you  some  account  of  the  Annals  of 
InnisfaUen,  and  those  of  Senait  MacManus,  commonly  called 
the  Annals  of  Ulster :  having  on  the  previous  day  commenced 
with  the  earlier  compilation  of  Tighemach.  Thus  we  have 
disposed  of  the  most  of  the  earlier  compilations  in  that  list  of 
the  more  important  annals,  which  I  named  to  you  as  the 
sources  of  our  history,  which  it  was  my  intention,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  these  Lectures,  to  bring  under  your  notice. 

Before,  however,  we  reach  the  last  and  greatestr  monument 
of  the  learning  of  the  Graedhils,  called  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  there  remain  at  least  four  other  remarkable  collections 
for  your  consideration :  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,^**^  or  rather  of 
Inia  Mac  Nerinn  in  Z/Och  CS,  as  they  ought  to  be  called ;  the 
Annals  of  Boyle ;  those  called  the  Annals  of  Connacht ;  and 
Mac  Firbis'  Chronicum  Scotorum;  and  it  is  to  these  works 
that,  proceeding  in  regular  order,  I  shall  have  this  evening 
to  direct  your  attention. 

And  first,  of  the  Annals  which  have  been  known  for  some  or  the 
time  under  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  but  which,  loch^cil' 
I  think,  it  wiU  presently  be  seen  should  be  called  the  Annals 
of  Inia  Mac  Nerinn  in  Loch  Ci. 

The  only  copy  of  these  Annals  known  to  exist  at  present  is 
that  m  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Class  H.  1,  19. 
It  is  on  vellum,  of  small  folio  size ;  the  original  writing  in  va- 
rious hands,  but  all  of  them  fine  and  accurate.  Several  leaves 
having,  however,  been  lost  firom  the  original  volume  in  various 
parts  of  it,  the  chasms  are  filled  up,  sometimes  with  paper  and 
sometimes  with  vellum,  and  some  of  the  missing  annals  re- 

(>»^It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  this  name  <<  Annals  of  Kilronan" 
▼as  applied  to  these  Annals,  which  are  referred  to  hj  the  Four  Masters 
(see  Ann.  IV.  Masters,  Preface,  p.  xxriii.)  as  the  *  Book  of  the  O'Dnigenans 
of  Kilronan'.  [They  are  so  referred  to  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  at  p.  778  of  the 
Annals,  note  (6)  to  a.d.  1013.]  Kilronan  was  in  the  country  of  the  Mac 
Denootta,  in  the  presmt  Ckmnty  of  Boscommon. 
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LECT.  V.  stored,  although  in  an  inferior  style  of  penmanship.    These 
Of  the         restorations  are  principally  in  the  handwriting  of  Brian  Mac 
AM^A^or    Dermot.     The  chief  defects  in  the  body  of  the  book  are  obser- 
vable from  the  year  1138  to  1170,  wtere  thirty-two  years  are 
missing;  and  from  the  year  1316  to  1462,  where  142  years  are 
missing.     The  year  14d8  is  also  omitted. 

The  following  notices  will  sufBlciently  show  the  names  of  the 
chief  transcriber,  of  the  owner,  and  the  time  of  transcribing 
the  volume. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1061  we  find  this  notice: — "I  am 
fatigued  from  Brian  Mac  Dermot's  book ;  Anno  Domini  1580. 
I  am  Philip  Badley". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLV.] 

The  Christian  name  of  the  scribe  appears  in  several  places 
from  this  to  the  end  of  the  year  1588 ;  but  a  memorandum  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1515  is  conclusive  in  identifying  not  only 
the  chief  transcriber,  but  the  date  of  the  original  transcipt,  as 
well  as  the  place  in  which,  and  the  person  for  whom,  the  volume 
was  transcribed  or  compiled : — 

"  I  rest  from  this  work.  May  God  grant  to  the  man  [that 
is,  the  ownar]  of  this  book,  to  return  safely  from  Athlone;  that 
is  Brian,  the  son  of  Ruaidhrigh  Mac  Dermot.  I  am  Phihp  who 
wrote  this,  1588,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  Saint  Brendan 
in  particular.  And  Cluain  Hi  Bhraoin  is  my  place". — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XL VI.] 

Of  this  Badley,  if  that  be  his  real  name,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn  anything  more  than  what  he  has  written  of 
himself  in  this  volume.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  the  name 
of  Philip  was  not  imcommon  in  the  learned  family  of  O'Duihh 
ghenainn  or  Duigenan;  and  Clxiain  I  Bhraoin^  where  PhiEp 
wrote  this  book,  was  at  this  time  the  residence  of  a  branch  of  the 
ODuibhghenainn  or  O'Duigenans,  as  wiU  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  these  Annals,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  owner 
of  the  book,  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  at  the  year  1581 : — "  Fear- 
caogadh  O'Duigenan,  the  son  of  Fergal,  son  of  Philip,  died  at 
Clttain  I  BhraoM\ — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLVIL] 

We  find,  too,  the  name  of  Dyhhihach  O'Duigenain,  set 
down  as  a  scribe  in  the  book  at  the  end  of  the  year  1224. 

The  following  memorandum  at  the  end  of  the  page  at  which 
the  year  1462  commences  ^the  book  is  not  paged),  gives  us  fiir- 
ther  reason  still  for  supposing  that  the  O'Duigenans  had  some 
connection  with  this  book.  It  runs  thus: — "  Three  leaves  and 
five  scores  of  vellum  that  are  contained  in  this  book,  per  me, 
Daniel  Duignan". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLVHI] 
This  memorandum  is  without  date ;  and  I  may  observe  that,  as 
the  book  contains  at  present  but  ninety-nine  of  the  original 
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leaves,  four  leaves  must  have  been  lost  since  this  memorandum  lect.  t. 
was  written.  ^  ^^^ 

I  have  not,  however,  quoted  these  memoranda  merely  in  Aira als  ot 
Older  to  show  by  what  particular  scribe  the  Annals  in  question 
were  written.     A  mistake  has,  it  appears  to  me,  been  long  cur- 
rent with  regard  to  the  identity  of  tne  MS.,  and  I  believe  I  am 
in  a  position  to  correct  it. 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  the  notices  just  referred  to  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  these  are  not  those  Annals,  or  that '  Book  of  the 
ODuibhgenainns  of  Kilronan',  which  was  one  of  the  books  men- 
tioned by  the  Four  Masters  as  having  been  used  by  them  in  their 
compilation,  and  which  extended  from  the  year  900  to  the  year 
1563.  The  present  volume  begins  with  the  year  1014,  and  in  its 
original  form  ends  (imperfectly)  with  the  year  1571 ;  and  we 
find  that  one  of  the  O'Duigenan  family  was  a  transcriber  in 
the  early  part  of  it,  and  that  it  was  transcribed  at  Cluain  I 
Bhramn.  But  it  is,  I  think,  more  than  probable  tliat  the 
volume  is  but  a  transcript  of  the  original  Book  of  the  O'Dui- 

gnans  of  Kilronan,  made,  as  far  as  it  went,  for  Brian  Mac 
ermot ;  and  that  to  the  text  of  this  transcript  that  noble  chief 
himself,  and  other  scribes,  made  several  additions,  carrying  the 
annals  down  to  the  year  1590,  or  two  years  before  ms  death 
in  1592.  Such  is  the  opinion  at  which  I  have  arrived  as  to 
this  manuscript. 

That  the  present  volume  was  carried  down  to  the  year  1590, 
I  am  rather  fortunately  in  a  position  to  prove  beyond  any 
doubt,  having  myself  discovered  a  part  of  the  continuation  in  the 
British  Museum  in  the  year  1849.  This  part  contains  sixteen 
consecutive  years,  and  part  of  a  dislocated  year,  extending  from 
the  latter  part  of  1568  to  1590,  but  still  leaving  a  chasm  in 
the  volume  from  1561  to  1568.  This  continuation  is  written 
paidy  on  vellum  and  partly  on  paper,  in  various  hands,  among 
which  that  of  Brian  Mac  Dermot  is  still  very  plainly  distin- 
guishable ;  and  the  following  translation  of  an  entry,  at  the  year 
1581,  with  Brian's  note  on  it,  seems  to  complete  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  volume : — 

"Calvagh  {Ccdbhach),  the  son  of  Donnell,  son  of  Teige 
(Tadhff),  son  of  Cathjd  O'Conor,  the  heir  of  Sligo  and  of 
Lower  Connacht,  w^ithout  dispute,  died  on  the  Friday  between 
the  two  Easters  [that  is,  between  Easter  Sunday  and  Low  Sun- 
day] in  this  year  . — [See  orimial  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIX.] 

To  this  article  Brian  Mac  Dermot  adds  the  following  note : — 

"  And  the  death  of  this  only  son  of  Donnell  O'Conor  and 
Mdr  Ni  JRuairc  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  events  of  Erinn. 
And  there  never  came,  of  the  descendants  of  Brian  Luighneach 
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LECT.  V.  rO'Conor]  a  man  of  his  years  a  greater  loss  than  him,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  there  will  come.  And  this  loss  has  pained  the 
hearts  of  all  Connacht,  and  especially  it  has  pained  tne  scholars 
and  poets  of  the  province  ot  Connacht.  And  it  has  divided 
my  own  heart  into  two  parts.  Uch  1  Uch  I  how  pitiable  my 
condition  after  my  comrade  and  companion,  and  the  man  most 
dear  and  truthful  to  me  in  the  world  I 

"  I  am  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  who  wrote  this,  upon  Mac  Der- 
mot's  Rock ;  and  I  am  now  like  Olioll  Oluim  after  his  sons, 
when  they  were  slain,  toother  with  Art  Aenfhir^  the  son  of 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Mucruimhe 
by  Mac  Con,  the  son  of  Mac  Niadh,  son  of  Lughaidh;  or  like 
Deirdri  after  the  sons  of  Uisneach  had  been  treacherously  slaiD 
in  JEamhain  MhacJui  fEmania]  by  Conchohhar  the  son  of 
Fachtna^  son  of  Ruadky  son  of  RudhraidM  [Conor  Mac 
Nessa] ;  for  I  am  melancholy,  sorrowful,  distressed,  and  dis- 
pirited, in  grief  and  in  woe.  And  it  cannot  be  described  or 
related  how  I  feel  after  the  departure  of  my  companion  from 
me,  that  is  the  Calvach.  And  it  was  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  of  March  that  he  was  interred  in  Sligech  (Sbgo)".— 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIX.]  ^ 

Mac  Dermot's  Rock  (Carraig  Mhic'Diarmada)^  and  the  Rock 
of  Loch  C^  (^Carraia  Lochxi  Ci)  were  the  popular  names  of  a 
castle  built  on  an  Island  in  Loch  C^,  near  Boyle,  in  the  pre- 
sent County  of  Roscommon.  This  castle  was  the  chief  resi- 
dence and  stronghold  of  Mac  Dermot,  the  native  chief  and 
prince  of  Magh  l^uirg  (or  Moylorg),  an  extensive  territory  in 
the  same  County  of  Roscommon. 

The  above  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  the  owner,  restorer,  and  conti- 
nuator  of  these  Annals,  was  chief  of  Magh  Luirg  between  the 
years  1585  and  1592,  though  in  what  year  he  succeeded  hs 
father,  Rory  {Ruaidhri),  the  son  of  Teige  {Tadhg\  I  am  not 
able  to  say.     The  father  was  chief  in  1540  and  1542. 

Of  Brian  Mac  Dermot  himself,  we  find  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters, — ^under  the  year  1585  (in  which  year  all  the 
native  chiefs  of  Erinn  were  called  by  proclamation  to  a  parlia- 
ment in  Dublin), — ^that  Tadhg  the  son  of  Eoghan  Mac  iJennot 
attended  this  Parliament  as  deputy  from  Mac  Dermot  of  Magh 
Luirg ;  that  is,  Brian  the  son  of  Ruaidhriy  son  of  Tadhg,  son 
of  Ruaidhri  Og,  which  Brian  was  then  a  very  old  man.  And 
at  the  year  1592  the  same  Annals  record  the  death  of  this 
Brian  Mac  Dermot  in  the  following  words: 

"Mac  Dermot  of  Magh  Luirg, — Brian  the  son  of  Ruaidhri^ 
son  of  Tadhg  Mac  Dermot,  died  in  the  month  of  November; 
and  the  deatn  of  this  man  was  the  more  to  be  lamented,  be- 
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cause  there  was    no    other  like  him  of  the  clann  Maolrua-  jlect.jv. 

naidh  ['Maelruny',  the  tribe  name  of  the  Mac  Dermots,]  to^^^^^ 

succeed  him  in  the  chieftainship "". — [See  orieinal  in  Appendix,  aknals  ok 
No.  L.]  i-       L  6  ^,,  c.. 

It  would  then  appear,  I  think,  that  these  cannot  be  the  so- 
called  Annals  of  Kilronan ;  but  that  they  are  those  called  the 
Annals  of  Loch  C4,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Ware  in  his  work  on 
the  Bishops  of  Erinn,  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Dr.  Nicholson  (Protestant  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Cashel),  in  his  valuable  "  Insh  Historical  Li- 
brary", published  in  DubUn  in  1724,  p.  36,  thus  speaks  of  the 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Ware : 

"  The  Annals  of  this  monastery  are  frequently  quoted  by 
Sir  James  Ware;  but  all  that  he  ever  saw  was  a  Fragment  ot' 
them  (part  in  Latin  and  part  in  Lish)  beginning  at  1249  aiul 
ending  at  1408.   He  supposes  the  author  to  have  been  a  Caii«  w^- 
R^ularof  the  said  Abbey,  and  to  have  lived  about  the  micUll^ 
of  the  Fifteenth  Centurjr.     His  copy,  perhaps,  has  had  p«')ii 
farther  loss  since  it  fell  mto  other  hands;  seeing  all  that  can  Ik 
now  said  of  it  is  *  Pars  Annalium  Ccenobii  S.  Trin.  de  Logfu     v 
faea,  incipiens  ab  An.  1249.  et  desinens  An.  1381.  ex  Hiber- 
Tiico  Idiomate  in  Anglicum  versd  ". 

The  same  writer  (Appendix  No.  6,  page  243)  says; 

*'The  most  valuable  collection  of  Irish  MSS.  that  I  have 
met  with,  in  any  private  hand,  here  in  Dublin,  next  to  that  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. 
John  Conry ;  who  has  great  numbers  of  our  Historico-Poetical 
Composures,  and  (being  a  perfect  master  of  their  language  and 
prosodia)  knows  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them.  Amongst 
these,  there's 

"  1.  An  ancient  copy  of  the  Annates  Senatenses  (Annals  of 
Ulster),  written  on  Vellum  and  in  a  fair  character ;  but  imper- 
fect at  the  beginning  and  end :  for  it  begins  at  the  Year  454, 
ten  Years  later  than  the  Duke  of  Chandois's,  and  ends  (about 
50  years  sooner)  at  1492. 

''  2.  There  is  also,  in  the  same  Letter  and  Parchment,  and  the 
same  folio  Volume,  a  copy  of  the  Annals  of  the  Old  Abbey  of 
Inch'Maccreefi,  an  island  in  the  Lake  o{  Loghkea,  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  an  abbey  (in  the  same 
Loch)  of  a  much  later  foundation.  This  book  commences  at 
the  year  1013,  and  ends  with  1571. 

**  3.  He  has  likewise  the  original  Annals  of  Donegal  (or  the 
Quatuor  Magistri),  signed  by  the  proper  hands  of  the  four 
Masters  themselves,  who  were  the  Compilers  of  that  Chronicle", 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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LBCT.  Y.       This,  indeed,  is  a  most  valuable  notice  from  the  Yciy  candid 
^  ^^^         Bishop  Nicholson. 

ANKALK  ov  The  Annals  of  the  Old  Abbey  of  Inis  Maccreen,  properly 
Loch  cb.  j^^  j^f^^  NerinUy  an  island  in  lioch  CS,  which  he  mentions, 
are  beyond  any  doubt  those  which  I  have  already  identified  as 
such.  Accordmg  to  Conry's  report  to  the  bishop,  these  Annals 
commenced  with  the  year  1013,  and  ended  with  1571 ;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  year  1013  is  a  mere  mistake  for  1014, 
with  which  the  book  commences  in  its  present,  and  I  am  sure 
in  its  then  condition.  For  it  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Clontarf ;  and  as  the  original  page  is  much  de- 
faced and  the  date  totally  illegible,  and  as  the  date  of  that 
great  event  is  given  by  the  Four  Masters  under  the  year  1013, 
It  seems  probable  that,  without  looking  to  the  copy  of  the 
whole  annal,  and  the  date  mentioned  below,  Conry  gave  that 

J  ear  as  the  commencement  of  the  book  to  the  bishop.  The 
Lst  page  of  the  year  1571,  with  which  the  volume  (without 
the  British  Museum  addition)  ends,  is  also  ille^ble,  showing 
plainly  that  the  book  had  been  a  long  time  lymg  without  a 
cover,  probably  in  the  ruined  residence  of  some  departed  mem- 
ber of  the  Mac  Dermot  family,  before  jt  passed  into  Conrv's 
hands.  Still,  notwithstanding  that  Conry  gave  this  book  the 
name  of  the  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn  oiLoch 
Ci,  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  circumstances  under  which  thev 
were  written,  that  they  were  not  the  annals  of  that  abbey,  if 
any  such  annals  ever  existed. 

There  is  some  mystery  as  to  the  way  this  volume  passed 
from  the  hands  of  John  Conry.  It  was,  however,  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  Dr.  John  OTergus,  in  1766,  by 
Dr.  Leland,  the  historian,  along  with  the  Annals  of  Ulster, — a 
transcript  made  for  the  doctor  of  the  first  volume  of  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters, — and  the  imperfect  autograph  of  the 
second  volume,  described  above  by  Dr.  Nicholson, — ^and  placed 
by  him  (Dr.  Leland)  in  the  College  Library,  where  the  group 
may  now  be  seen  together.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  actually 
have  still  in  existence  a  copy  of  the  printed  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  patriotic  Doctor  OTergus,  which  is  preserved 
along  with  several  other  memorials  of  him,  by  his  worthy  great- 
grandson,  my  esteemed  friend,  James  Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq- 
(of  47  Lower  Gloucester  Street,  in  this  city),  who  has  kindly 
permitted  me  to  consult  this  interesting  catalogue.  On  exa- 
mining it,  I  found  included  in  it  the  Annals  of  Ulster, — a  tran- 
script of  the  first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Hasten, 
by  Hugh  O'Midloy,  an  excellent  scribe,  in  two  volumes, — and 
the  imperfect  autograph  copy  of  the  second  volume, — among 
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several  other  MSS.  of  less  value,  set  down  for  sale ;  but  no    lect.  v. 


Of  the 


account  of  the  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Inis  Mae  Nerinn,  men- 
tioned by  John  Conry  in  his  communication  to  Dr.  Nicholson.  a!hkal«  or 
So  far  indeed  we  have  lost  the  direct  evidence  of  the  volume  '^*'**  ^*" 
being  that  which  Conry  had  mentioned  to  the  bishop ;  but  the 
feet  of  its  having  been  purchased  by  the  College  along  with  the 
other  books  and  transcnpts  belonging  to  Conry's  collection,  the 
identity  in  the  years  of  its  beginmng  and  ending,  and  the 
original  locality  to  which  it  was  referred,  which,  though  erro- 
neous, was  approximately  correct,  can  leave  no  rational  doubt 
of  its  being  me  reputea  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Inis  Mac 
Nerinn  in  JLoch  C^,  though  the  internal  evidences  clearly  prove 
it  to  be  the  Annals  of  the  Rock  of  Loch  C^,  or  Mac  Dermot  a 
Rock,  the  residence  of  the  owner  and  part-compiler,  Brian  Mac 
Dermot,  in  1590.   Indeed  even  the  wanting  hnk  above  alluded 
to  is  supplied  in  a  contemporary  list  or  catalogue  of  the  Irish 
books  sold  at  Dr.  O'Fergus's  sale,  which  is  preserved  in  (pasted 
into)  a  MS.  volume  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Vallancey's  Green 
Book*^,  and  contains  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  and  the 
prices  at  which  the  various  Irish  MSS.  there  were  sold.     For 
ui  that  list  I  find  it  mentioned  that  Dr.  Leland  bought  "  No. 
2427,  Annals  of  the  4  Masters,  3  vols,  [the  two  volumes  of  tran- 
scription and  one  of  autograph  before  mentioned],  a  fine  MS., 
£7  198." ;  and  also,  "  2410,  Annals  of  Ulster,  by  the  4  Masters 
[sic],  a  very  ancient  MS.  on  vellum";  and  "2411,  Continu- 
ation of  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  very  ancient,  on  vellum", 
both  together  for  £18.     The  last  mentioned  MS.  was,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  one  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  mistaken  by 
the  maker  of  the  catalogue  for  a  "Continuation  of  Tighemach", 
probably  only  because  he  could  make  no  better  guess  at  what 
It  really  was.   And  it  is  singular  that  this  volume  is  now  lettered 
''  Tiahemaci  Continuatio"  on  the  back  (H.  1.  19,  T.C.D.) 

I  nave  thus,  I  think,  conclusively  identified  the  MS.  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  OT)onovan  as  the  "  Annals  of  Kilronan",  and  1  have 
identified  it  as  one  different  fi-om  the  original  Book  of  the 
O'Duigenans  of  Kilronan,  referred  to  by  the  Four  Masters. 
Whether  that  MS.  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  the  Annals  of  Loch 
C^,  referred  to  by  Sir  James  Ware,  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  me  to  be  by  any  means  clearly  settled  by  Nicholson,  the  ac- 
curacy of  whose  descriptions  of  Irish  MSS.  is  not  always  im- 
plicitly to  be  depended  on.  Certainly  Sir  James  Ware  does 
quote  firom  what  he  calls  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ci  at  the  year 
1217,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  though  in  the  passage  before 
quoted  from  Nicholson,  that  writer  positively  says  that  "  all  he 

7b 
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LECT.  V.   (Ware)  ever  saw  was  a  fragment  of  them,  beginning  at  1249 
^  ^jj^         and  ending  at  1408". 

AWAL8  ot  The  references  hy  Ware  to  these  Annals  are  in  his  "  History 
**  of  the  Bishops".  In  the  first  volume  of  this  important  work 
(as  edited  by  Walter  Harris,  pp.  84,  250,  252,  271),  we  find  it 
stated  on  the  authority  of  the  Annals  of  "  Lough  Kee"  (Loch 
Ce),  that  Adam  0*Muirg  (Annadh  O* Muireadhaigh),  Bi^ap  of 
Ardagh  (Ardachadh)^  died  in  the  year  1217 ;  Cairhri  O'Scoba, 
Bishop  of  Raphoe  (Rath  BhothaJ,  in  the  year  1275;  William 
Mac  Casac,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  in  the  year  1373;  and  John 
Colton,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  the  year  1404.  On  refer- 
ence to  our  volume  of  Annals,  we  find  the  death  of  Annadh 
O MuireadJiaigh  and  Cairhri  O'Scoba  under  the  respective  years 
of  1217  and  1275.  The  other  years,  1373  and  1404,  are  now 
lost,  though  these  lost  sheets  were  probably  in  existence  in 
Ware's  time. 

The  following  little  note,  written  in  the  lower  margin  of  the 
eleventh  page  of  the  fragment  in  the  British  Museum,  is  not 
without  interest  in  tracing  this  very  volume  of  Annals  to  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Sir  James  Ware. 

"  Honest,  good,  hospitable  Robert  Ware,  Esq.,  of  Stephens 
Green ;  James  Magratn  is  his  servant  for  ever  to  command''. 

This  Robert  was  the  son  of  the  very  candid  writer  on  Irish 
history  just  mentioned.  Sir  James  Ware ;  and  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  this  entry  was  made  in  the  book,  of  which  the  nragment  in 
the  British  Museum  formed  a  part,  while  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  either  the  father  or  the  son. 

Having  thus  endeavoured,  and  I  trust  successfully,  to  identify 
for  the  first  time  this  valuable  book  of  Irish  Annals,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  character  of  its  contents,  so  as  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  its  value,  as  a  large  item  in  the  mass  of  materials 
which  still  exist  for  an  ample  and  authentic  History  of  Ireland. 

These  Annals  of  Loch  CS,  as  I  shall  henceforth  call  them, 
commence  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  1014,  containing  a  verv 
good  account  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf ;  the  death  of  the  ever 
memorable  Brian  Boroimhe;  the  final  overthrow  of  the  whole 
force  of  the  Danes,  assisted  as  they  were  by  a  numerous  army 
of  auxiliaries  and  mercenaries;  and  the  total  destruction  of 
their  cruel  and  barbarous  sway  within  the  *  Island  of  Saints'. 

The  first  page  of  the  book  is  nearly  illegible,  but  it  was  restoretl 
on  inserted  paper  in  a  venr  good  hand,  at  Carn  Oilltriallaigh  in 
Connacht,  on  the  1st  of  November  1698,  by  S.  Mac  Conmidhe. 

The  account  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  just  alluded  to,  is  es- 
pecially interesting  because  it  contains  many  details  not  to  be 
found  m  any  of  the  other  annals  now  remaining  to  us. 
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In  chronology  as  well  as  tlie  general  character,  the  Annals  of  user,  t. 
Loch  Ce  resemble  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  the  Annals  of  Ul-  ^ 
ster,  and  the  Chronicum  Scotorum ;  but  they  are  much  more  a^kam  or 
copious  in  details  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  than  any  of  our  '^"  ^** 
other  annals,  not  excepting  even,  perhaps,  the  Chronicle  now 
known  as  the  Annals  of  Connacht, — a  collectioxi  which  will 
presently  engage  our  attention.    And  as  all  these  additional  de- 
tails involve  much  of  family  history  and  topography,  every  item 
of  them  will  be  deemed  valuable  by  the  diligent  investigator  of 
our  history  and  antiquities. 

The  dates  are  always  written  in  the  original  hand,  and  in 
Roman  numerals,  represented  by  Irish  letters. 

Tlie  text  is  all  in  the  ancient  Gacdhlic  characters,  and  mainly 
in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  but  mixed  occasionally  with  Latin, 
particularly  in  recording  births  and  deaths,  when  sometimes  a 
sentence  is  given  partly  in  both  languages,  as  at  a.d.  1087, 
which  runs  thus : 

"The  Battle  of  Cannchail  in  the  territory  of  Corann  (in 
Sligo),  was  gained  by  Rory  O'Connor  of  the  yellow  hound, 
son  of  Hugh  of  the  gapped  spear,  over  Hugh  the  son  of  Art 
OHuaire ;  and  the  best  men  of  the  Conmaicne  were  slaughtered 
and  slain. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LL] 

"  In  this  year  was  bom  Torloch  O'Conor". — fSee  Appendix, 
No.Ln.] 

TTie  following  ^)ecimen  of  the  style  and  copiousness  of  the 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  may  be  appropriately  introduced.  The 
same  events  are  given  m  but  a  few  lines  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1256  It  is  the  account  of  the  cele- 
brated Battle  of  Moffh  Slecht  (or  Plain  of  Grenuflexions). — 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LIII.l  — ^ 

"A  great  army  was  raised  by  Walter  Mac  Rickard  Mac  I 


OTiuairc.     And  it  was  a  long  time  before  this  period  since  a 
host  so  numerous  as  this  was  collected  in  Erinn,  for  their  num-       y 
ber  was  coimted  as  twenty  thousand  to  a  man.  And  these  great  k       ? 
hosts  marched  to  Magh-Eo  [Mayo]  of  the  Saxons,  and  from  ^    '"^  ' 
that  to  Balla,  and  from  that  all  over  Luighie  [Le3mey],  and 
they  ravaged  Luighne  in  all  directions  around  them.   And  they 
came  to  Achadh  Conaire  [Achonry],  and  sent  messengers  thence 
to  the  CyRaghaUaigh  [O  neillys),  calling  upon  them  to  come  to 
meet  them  at  Croa-Doirg-Chaoin^  upon  the  south  end  of  Brat- 
Shliabh  in  Tir-TuathaL    And  the  O'Reillys  came  to  Clachan 
Mucadha  on  Sltabh-an-Iarainn,  but  they  turned  back  without    \ 
having  obtained  a  meeting  from  the  Englishu  \ 
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LECT.  V.  *'  It  was  on  that  very  day,  Friday  precisely,  and  the  day  of 
the  festival  of  the  Cross,  above  all  days,  that  Conchobhar  the 
AmiAui  or  son  of  Tigheman  O'Ruurc,  assembled  the  men  of  3rei/hi  and 
^^^  ^■'  ConmaicnS,  and  all  others  whom  he  could,  under  the  command 
of  Aedh  O'Conor,  as  were  also  the  best  men  of  Connacht,  and 
of  the  Siol  Muireadhaigh  [the  O'Conors].  And  the  best  (or 
noblest)  that  were  of  that  nost  were  Conor  the  son  of  Jigher- 
nan  0*Ruairc,  Kmg  of  the  Ui  Briuin  and  Conmaicn^;  Cathal 
OFlaithhheartaigh  roTlaherty],  and  Mwchadh  Finn  OFergh- 
ail;  and  Ruaidhri  OFloinn  of  the  wood ;  and  Flann  Mae  Otreaeh- 
taigh;  and  Z>onn  6g  Mae  Oireaektaigh;  and  a  great  body  of  the 
O'Kellys ;  and  Mac  Dermot's  three  sons ;  and  Dermot  O'Flan- 
nagan ;  and  Cathal  the  son  of  Duarcan  OHeaghra  (O'Hara) ; 
and  the  two  sons  of  Tigheman  O'Conor,  and  Giotta-na- 
Naomh  O'Taidhg  [O'Teige.]  And  numerous  indeed  were  the 
warriors  of  Connacht  there.  And  where  the  van  of  that  host 
overtook  the  O'Reillys  was  at  Soiltean-na-nGasan;  and  thev 
pursued  them  to  Alt  Tighe  Mhic  Cuirin.  Here  the  new  recruits 
of  the  O'Reillys  turned  upon  the  united  hosts,  and  three  times 
drove  them  back.  The  main  body  of  the  hosts  then  came  up, 
but  not  till  some  of  their  people  had  been  killed,  and  among 
them  Dermot  OTlannagan,  and  Mac  Mcumaigh,  and  Caieli 
O^CoicU  [Cokely  O'Cokely],  and  many  more. 

"  Both  armies  now  marched  to  A  It-na-h-Filti,  and  to  Dairin 
Cranncha,  between  Ath-na-Beiihighe  and  Bit  an  BheaUaighy 
and  CoiU  Eassa,  and  Coill  Airthir,  upon  Sliabh  an  larainn. 
Here  the  O'Reilljrs  turned  firmly,  arclently,  furiously,  wildly, 
ungovernably,  against  the  son  of  FeidhUm  [O'Conor],  and  ill 
the  men  of  Connacht  who  were  with  him,  to  avenge  upon  them 
their  wrongs  and  oppression.  And  each  party  then  uiged  their 
people  against  the  other,  that  is  the  Ui  Briuin  and  the  Con- 
nacht forces.  Then  arose  the  Connacht  men  on  the  one  side  of 
the  battle,  bold,  expert,  precipitate,  ever  moving.  And  they 
drew  up  in  a  bright-flaming,  quick-handed  phalanx,  valiant, 
firm,  united  in  their  ranks,  imder  the  conunand  of  their  brave, 
strong-armed,  youthful  prince,  Aedh  [Hugh]  the  son  of  FeUk- 
Urn,  son  of  Cathal  the  red-handed.  And,  certainly,  the  son  of 
the  high  king  had  in  him  the  fury  of  an  inflamed  chief,  the 
valour  of  a  champion,  and  the  bravery  of  a  hero  upon  that  day. 
"  And  a  bloody,  heroic,  and  triumphant  battle  then  was 
fought  between  them.  Numbers  were  Killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides.  And  Conor,  the  son  of  Tigheman  (O'Ruairc), 
King  of  Breifniy  and  Murchadh  Finn  O  Ferghaill  [Murxogh 
Finn  OTerall],  and  Aedh  [Hugh]  OTerall,  and  Maolrua- 
naidh  [Maelroney]  Mac  Donnogh,  with  many  more,  were  left 
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mounded  on  the  field.     And  some  of  these  died  of  accumu-  _lect.  v. 
kted  wounds  in  their  own  houses ;  among  whom  were  Morroffh 
Finn  OTerall;  and  Flann  Mac  Oireachtaigh  was  killed  in  the  a»aip  or 
deadly  strife  of  the  battle,  with  many  others.     And  now  what  ^' "  ^'' 
those  who  had  knowledge  of  this  battle  [who  witne^ised  thifl 
battle]  say,  is,  that  neither  the  warriora  on  either  side,  nor  the 
champions  of  the  great  battle  themselves,  could  gaze  at  the  face 
of  the  chief  king ;  for  there  were  two  great  royal,  torch-like, 
broad  eyes,  flaming  and  rolling  in  his  forehead ;  and  every  one 
feared  to  address  him  at  that  time,  for  he  was  beyond  speaking 
distance  in  advance  of  the  hosts,  going  to  attack  the  battalions 
of  the  Ui  Briuin.     And  he  raised  his  battle-cry  of  a  chief  king 
and  his  champion  shout  aloud  in  the  middle  ol  the  great  battle ; 
and  he  halted  not  from  his  career  until  the  force  of  the  Ui 
Briuin  utterly  gave  way. 

"  There  were  killed  on  this  spot  Cathal  O'Reilly,  King  of 
the  Muintir  3faoilmordha,  and  of  the  clan  ofAedh  Finn,  and 
hi3  two  sons  along  with  him,  namely — Donnell  Roe  and  Niall; 
and  his  brother  Cuchonnacht;  and  Cathal  jDubh  O'Reilly's  three 
eons,  GeofTry,  Fergal,  and  Donnell.  And  Annadh,  the  son  of 
Donnell  O'Reilly,  was  killed  by  Conor,  the  son  of  Tigheman 
(O'Ruairc),  and  the  Blind  O'Reilly,  that  is,  Niall ;  and  Tigher- 
nan  Mac  Brady,  and  Gilla-Michael  Mac  Taichly,  and  Donogh 
O'Bibsaighj  and  Manus  Mac  GiUa-Duibh,  and  over  three  score 
of  the  best  of  their  people  along  with  them.  And  there  were 
sixteen  men  of  the  O'Reilly  family  killed  there  also. 

"  This  was  the  Battle  of  Magh  Slecht,  on  the  brink  of  Ath 
Dearg  [the  Red  Ford]  at  Alt  na  hEillti  [the  HiU  of  the  Doe] 
over  Bealach  na  Beithighe  [the  Road  of  the  Birch]". 

The  precision  with  which  the  scene  of  this  domestic  battle 
(which  took  place  in  the  modern  county  of  Cavan)  is  laid  down 
in  this  article,  is  a  matter  of  singular  interest,  indeed  of  singular 
importance,  to  the  Irish  historian.  Magh  Slecht  [that  is,  the 
Plain  of  Adoration,  or  Genuflexions],  the  situation  and  bearings 
of  which  are  so  minutely  set  down  here,  was  no  other  than  that 
same  plain  of  Magh  Slecht  in  which  stood  Crom  Cruach  ('called 
Ceann  Cruach  in  the  Tripartite  Life),  the  great  Idol  of  Milesian  ]  y 
I)ajran  worship,  the  Delpnos  of  our  Gadelian  ancestors,  from  the  J 
«me  of  their  first  coming  into  Erinn  until  the  destruction  of  the 
idol  by  Saint  Patrick,  in  the  early  part  of  his  apostleship  among 
them.  The  precise  situation  of  this  historical  locality  has  not 
heen  hitherto  authoritatively  ascertained  by  anj  of  our  anti(]jua- 
rian  investigators ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear,  that,  if  any  man  fairly 
^uainted  with  our  ancient  native  documents,  and  practised  in 
the  ezamination  of  the  ruined  monuments  of  antiquity,  so  thickly 
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LECT.  ▼.  scattered  over  the  face  of  our  country, — ^if,  I  say,  sucli  a  man, 
witli  this  article  in  his  hand,  and  an  extract  from  the  Life  of  St 
AvvAUB  OF  Patrick,^'*^  should  go  to  any  of  thd  points  here  described  in  the 
Loch  ce.  j-Qut^  of  the  belligerent  forces,  he  will  have  but  little  difficult 
in  reaching  the  actual  scene  of  the  battle,  and  will  there  stand, 
with  certainty,  in  the  veritable  Magh  Slecht ;  nay,  even  may, 
perhaps,  discover  the  identical  Crom  Cruach  himself,  with  liis 
twelve  buried  satellites,  where  they  fell  and  were  interred  when 
struck  down  by  St.  Patrick  with  ma  crozier,  the  BachaU  loia,  or 
Sacred  Staff  of  Jesus  I 


Of  the 

AWNALB  07 
CoifHACHT. 


Much  could  be  said  on  the  value  of  these  and  of  others  of  our 
local  and  independent  chronicles,  concerning  the  vast  amount 
they  contain  of  cumulative  additions  to  what  is  recorded  in 
other  books,  and  of  minor  details,  such  as  could  never  be  found 
in  any  general  compilation  of  national  annals.  Space  will  not, 
however,  in  lectures  such  as  these,  permit  us  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  subject  at  present,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  pass  on  at  once 
from  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ci  to  the  consideration  of  those  com- 
monly called  by  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht. 

The  only  copies  of  the  chronicle  which  bears  this  title  now 
known  to  exist  in  Ireland  are,  a  large  folio  paper  copy,  in  two 
volumes,  in  the  library  of  T.C.D.  [class  H.  1.  1.  and  H.  1.  2.1  ; 
and  a  large  quarto  paper  copy,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  No.  25.4 ;  25.5 ;  both  in  the  same  handwriting.  The 
writing  is  tolerably  good,  but  the  orthography  is  often  inaccurate, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  copyist,  whose  name  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  in  T.C.D. ,  in  the  following  entry: 

"  Written  out  of  an  ancient  vellum  book,  and  fini^ed  the 
29th  day  of  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  of  the  age  of  the 
Lord  1764,  by  Maurice  O^Gorman". — [See  original  in  Appbh- 
Dix,  No.  LV.J 

This  Maunce  O'Gorman,  a  well-known  though  a  very  incom- 
petent scribe,  flourished  in  Dublin  before  and  for  some  time  after 
this  year  of  1764.  The  Trinity  College  copy  was  made  by 
him  for  Dr.  O'SuUivan,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  of  Law  in  die 
University ;  the  two  volumes  in  tie  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for 
the  Chevalier  Thomas  O'Gorman,  of  the  coimty  of  Clare,  in 
the  year  1783,  in  the  house  of  the  Venerable  Charles  O'Conor, 
of  Belana^re,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  as  appears  from  a 
notice  in  English  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  The  scriWs 
name  does  not  appear  in  this  copy. 

These  annals  m  their  present  condition  begin  with  the  year  of 

(»>  The  passage  in  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  will  be  found,  with  transktioD,  m 
the  Appendix,  No.  LIV. 
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OUT  Lord  1224,  and  end  with  the  year  1562;  but  the  years  lect.  t. 
1394, 1395, 1396, 1397,  are  missmg;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  ^^^^^ 
regretted  as  the  same  years  are  also  missing  from  the  Annals  of  AKMALsor 
Loch  a.    At  what  time,  or  by  what  authority  this  chronicle 
received  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  it  is  now,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  ascertain. 

Usher  quotes  both  from  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  and  from 
those  of  Boyle  (Primordia,  pp.  895,  966) ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Usher  was  his  own  authority,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

Sir  James  Ware  gives  the  name  of  Annals  of  Connacht  to  the 
chronicle  now  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  in  these  words : 
'*An  anonymous  monk  of  the  Coenobium  Buelliensis,  added  an 
index  to  the  Annals  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  up  to  the  year 
12.!>3,  at  which  time  he  lived.  The  MS.  book  exists  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library,  the  gift  of  Oliver  late  Viscount  Grandison,  of 
Limerick".  [Ware's  Irish  Writers,  4to,  1639,  p.  60].  And  in 
Ware's  Catalogue  of  his  own  manuscripts  (Dublin,  Ito,  1648), 
p.  14,  No.  44,  ne  says,  "  A  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  or 
of  the  Cofnobium  Buelliensis,  to  the  year  1253.  The  autograph 
exists  in  the  Cottonian  Library  of  Westminster". 

The  book  of  wliichWare  makes  mention  in  both  these  extracts, 
under  the  names  of  an  index  to  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  and  as 
the  Annab  of  Connacht  themselves,  and  the  autograph  of  which, 
he  says,  was  then  in  the  Cottonian  Library  of  Westminster,  is 
certainly  that  now  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle.  The  auto- 
graph which  was  then  in  Westminster  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (under  the  library  mark  of  Titus  A.  25),  and  has  been 
published  by  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  in  his  Rerum  Hiber- 
Dicamm  Scriptores. 

When  alluding  to  these  AnnaLs  of  Boyle  in  a  former  Lecture, 
I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  the  Kev.  Charles  O'Conor's 
very  unsatisfactory  account  of  them  from  the  Stowe  Catalogue ; 
but  since  that  time,  and  during  the  summer  of  the  last  year 
(1855),  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  original  book 
itself  in  the  British  Museum.  As  there  is  very  much  to  correct 
in  Dr.  O'Conor's  account,  I  am  tempted  shortly  to  state  here 
the  result  of  my  own  examination  of  the  MS.,  but  I  shall  do  bo 
only  in  the  briefest  manner. 

The  book  (the  pages  of  which  measure  about  eight  inches  in  of  the 
length,  by  five  ana  a-half  in  breadth)  contains,  as  1  find,  about  B^Li*  ^' 
130  leaves,  or  260  pages ;  and  of  these  the  Annals  form  the  34 
first  leaves,  or  68  pages,  of  good,  strong,  but  somewhat  disco- 
loured vellimi ;  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  written  in  the  En- 
glish language  on  paper,  and  has  no  concern  with  Ireland.  It 
«  written  in  a  bold,  but  not  elegant  hand,  chiefly  in  the  old 
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LECT.  ▼.  black  letter  of  (as  I  should  think)  about  the  year  1300.  The 
capital  letters  at  the  commencements  of  years  and  articles,  and 
annaw  of  sometimes  proper  names,  are  generally  of  the  Gaedhlic  alphabet, 
^^'-'^  and  so  gracefully  formed  that  it  appears  to  me  unaccountable 
how  the  same  hand  could  have  traced  such  chaste  and  graceful 
Graedhlic  and  such  rude  and  heavy  black  letters,  in  one  and  the 
same  word. 

The  annals  commence  fourteen  years  before  the  birth  of 
Lamech,  the  Father  of  Noah ;  but  those  years  are  only  marked 
by  the  letters  "  Kl.",  which  stand  for  the  kalends  or  first  day  of 
January  of  the  year.  They  then  give  the  years  from  Adam  to 
Lamecn  as  974.  These  blank  kalends  contain  the  dates  (almost 
uninterruptedly)  down  to  Noah ;  then  Abraham ;  Isaac ;  the  In- 
camation  of  our  Lord ;  and  so  to  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  on 
his  mission  into  Ireland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  monarch 
Laeffhaircy  a.d.  432.  Even  from  this  time  down  to  their  pre- 
sent termination  at  the  year  1257,  the  record  of  events  is  very 
meagre,  seldom  exceeding  a  line  or  two,  generally  of  Latin  and 
Irish  mixed,  until  they  reach  tlie  year  1100;  indeed  even  from 
that  year  down  to  the  end  of  the  annals,  the  entries  are  still  very 
poor,  and  without  any  attempt  at  description. 

The  years  throughout,  to  near  the  end,  are  distinguished  by 
the  initial  kalends  only,  excepting  at  long  intervals  where  the 
year  of  our  Lord  and  the  corresponding  year  of  the  world  axe 
mserted.  In  one  instance  the  computation  is  from  the  Fa^on 
of  our  Lord,  thus :  "  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
death  of  St.  Martin,  according  to  Dionisius,  5611  years;  from 
the  Passion  of  the  true  Lord,  415'*.  The  year  of  the  world  is 
always  given  according  to  Dionisius,  but  m  one  instance  the 
Hebrew  computation  is  followed,  and  this  is  where  the  chrono- 
logy begins  to  agree  with  the  common  era ;  as  thus,  at  the  year 
939 :  "  Here  begin  the  wars  of  Brian,  the  son  of  Kennedy,  son 
of  Lorcan,  the  noble  and  great  monarch  of  all  Erinn,  and  they 
extend  as  far  as  the  year  1014  from  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  according  to  Dioni- 
sius, 6000  years,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew,  5218  years". 

There  is  so  much  irregularity  and  confusion  in  the  chronolo- 
gical progress  and  arrangement  of  these  annals  (a  confusion 
which  the  Rev.  Doctor  O'Conor  appears  to  me  to  have  made 
more  confused),  that  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
reduce  and  correct  them,  without  an  expenditure  of  time,  and  a 
facility  of  collation  with  other  annals,  which  a  visit  to  London 
for  other  and  weightier  purposes  would  not  admit  of.  Nor 
should  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  revert  to  them  a  second 
time  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures,  but  that  I  feel  bound  to  cor- 
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rect,  as  £ur  88  I  can,  any  small  errors  into  which  such  distin-    l«ct.  ▼. 
guiahed  scholars  as  Ussher,  Ware,  Nicholson,  and  O'Conor,  may  ^  ^ 
have  fallen  for  want  of  a  closer  examination  of  these  annals,      anxals  or 

In  the  first  place  we  have  seen  that  Ussher,  Sir  James  Ware,  ^^"^ 
his  editor  Walter  Harris,  Bishop  Nicholson,  and  Doctor  O'Co- 
nor,  call  them  the  Annals  of  Boyle ;  and  it  may,  I  think,  be 
belieyed  that  Ussher  was  the  father  of  the  name,  and  that  his 
successors  followed  him  implicitly. 

As  far  as  the  annals  themselves  can  show,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  them  to  indicate  that  they  are  annals  of  Boyle,  ex~ 
cept  the  words  "Annales  Monasterii  in  Buellio  in  HiDemia'', 
which  are  written  on  the  original  vellum  fly-leaf  at  the  begin- 
mng  of  the  book,  in  a  fine  bold  English  hand,  apparently  of 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

In  a  note  by  Doctor  O'Conor  on  the  death  of  Saint  Maedhog 
of  Ferns,  at  the  year  600  of  his  published  copy  of  these  annals, 
he  says,  it  is  evident  that  Ussher  must  have  nad  another  copy 
of  them  in  his  possession,  because  he  places  the  death  of  Samt 
Maedhog  at  the  year  632  on  their  authority.  Now  it  is  singular 
enough  that  here  the  doctor  is  wrong  and  Ussher  right,  for  the 
year  of  our  Lord  605  appears  distinctly  in  the  original  text 
in  correspondence  with  tne  year  of  the  world  5805.  The  doc- 
tor gives  this  annal  605,  which  is  in  Latin,  correctly,  but,  in 
accordance  with  his  adopted  system,  places  it  imder  the  year 
573.  The  record  runs  thus:  "In  hoc  anno  Beatus  Gregorius 
quievit  Scilicet  in  DCVto  anno  Dominice  Licamationis,  ut 
Beda  didt  in  Historia  sua.  Beatus  vero  Gregorius  XVI.  annis,  et 
menaibus  VI.  et  diebus  X.  rexit  Ecclesiam,  Anni  ab  initio  mundi 
MX)CCV.  \i.e.  "In  this  year  the  blessed  Gregory  rested. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  605th  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord, 
as  Bede  says  in  his  History.  Truly  the  blessed  Greffory  ruled  the 
Church  16  years,  6  months,  and  10  days — Five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  five  years  bom  the  beginning  of  the  world".] 

As  I  had  occasion  to  fix  the  date  of  a  particular  occurrence  in 
Irish  history  according  to  these  annals,  and  as  no  other  date  ap- 
pears in  them  from  605  down  to  the  record  of  that  event,  I 
wrote  out  the  number  of  blank  kalends,  with  a  few  of  their  lead- 
ing records  down  to  the  occurrence  in  which  I  was  interested. 
Among  the  items  that  I  took  down  was  the  death  of  Saint  Maed- 
hofj  of  Ferns,  and  by  coimting  the  number  of  kalends  between 
that  event  and  the  above  date  of  605,  I  find  it  to  be  27 ;  so  that 
both  numbers  when  added  make  632,  the  precise  year  at  which 
Ussher  places  it  on  the  authority  of  these  annals.  This  then,  as 
far  as  Dr.  O'Conor's  observation  goes,  is  the  book  that  Ussher 
quotes  horn. 
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It  is  only  at  the  year  1234  that  the  regular  insertioii  of  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  the  kalends  of  January  fell,  and  the 
akkJL  or    year  of  our  Lord  in  full,  begin  to  be  inserted  in  the  text,  and  these 
BoTLB.         Doctor  O'Conor  gives,  down  to  1238 ;  after  which  he  passes  with- 
out observation  to  the  year  1240,  and  concludes  with  1245. 

The  learned  doctor  has  fallen  into  a  confusion  of  dates  here, 
as  the  event  which  he  places  at  the  year  1251,  and  the  three 
years  that  follow  it  in  O  Conor,  precede  it  in  the  original  in  re- 
gular order. 

The  year  1251  is  the  last  that  can  at  present  be  read  in  these 
annals,  but  there  are  six  distinct  but  illegible  years  after  that, 
bringing  down  the  records  to  the  year  1257. 

There  is  but  one  occurrence  recorded  under  the  year  1251, 
and  as  it  may  be  found,  in  connection  with  a  few  other  facts,  to 
throw  some  probable  light  on  the  original  locality  and  history 
of  the  work,  it  may  be  well  to  ^ve  it  in  full.  The  record  la 
in  Latin,  and  runs  as  follows: 

"  Kl.  enair  for  Domnach,  M.CC.L°.f . 

"Clarus,  Archidiaconus  Elphinensis  vir  prudens  et  discretus 
qui  camem  suam  jejuniis  et  orationibus  macerabat,  qui  pauperes 
orfanos  defendebat,  qui  patientise  coronam  observabat,  qui  perse- 
cutionem  a  multis  propter  justitiam  patiebatur,  venerabilis  fun- 
dator  locorum  Fratemitatis  sanctae  Trinitatis  per  totam  Hiber- 
niam,  et  spccialiter  fundator  monasterii  sanctae  Tiinitads  apud 
Loch  Che  ubi  locum  sibi  sepulturi  elegit.  Ibidem  in  Christo 
quievit  Sabbato  Dominice  Pent,  anno  Domini  M.CC.L^'.P. 
Cujus  animse  propitietur  Deus  omnipotens  in  coelo  cui  ipse  ser- 
vivit  in  seculo.  In  cujus  honorem  Ecclesiam  de  Renduin  et 
Monasterium  Sanctae  Trinitatis  apud  Loch  Uachtair,  Ecclesiam 
Sanctae  Trinitatis  apud  Ath  Mogi,  Ecclesiam  Sanctae  Trinitatis 
apud  Kkllras  edincavit,  pro  cujus  anima  quilibet  librum  le- 
gens,  dicat  Pater  Noster". 

[The  Calends  of  January  on  Sunday,  m.ccl^.i®. 

Clarus,  Archdeacon  of  Elphin,  a  man  prudent  and  discreet^ 
who  kept  his  flesh  attenuated  by  prayer  and  fasting,  who  de- 
fended the  poor  orphans,  who  waited  for  the  crown  of  patience, 
who  suffered  persecution  from  many  for  the  sake  of  justice ;  the 
venerable  foimder  of  the  places  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  throughout  all  Ireland,  especially  the  founder  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Loch  C^,  where  he  selected 
his  place  of  sepulture ;  there  he  rested  in  Christ,  on  the  Saturday 
before  Pentecost  Sunday,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1251.  May 
the  Almighty  God  in  Heaven  be  propitious  to  his  soul,  whom 
he  served  in  the  world,  in  whose  honour  he  built  the  Church  of 
Renduin  and  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Loch  Uach- 
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fmr  (Upper  Lake),  also  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Cellraisj  for  jlect.  v. 
whose  soul  let  whoever  reads  this  book  say  a  Pater  Noster.]       ^~ 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  this  honourable  and  feeling  tribute  akkaub  o» 
paid  to  Clams  Mac  Mailin,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Annals  of  ^^^ 
the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1235, — but  who  was  a  member  of  the 
learned  family  of  O'Mulconry, — that  the  annalist,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  had  a  high  veneration,  if  not  a  personal  friend- 
ship, for  him;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  or  at  least  it  is  much 
more  than  probable,  that  an  annalist  of  the  Abbey  of  Boyle, 
with  which  ne  had  no  known  connexion  whatever,  would  not 
speak  so  warmly  and  affectionately  of  one  who  perhaps  was 
the  light  of  a  rival  establishment. 

It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  dignitary  of  the  ancient  church  of 
Elfinn,  which  was  founded  by  Saint  Patrick,  and  the  oldest  foun- 
dation in  that  district,  situate  on  the  southern  borders  of  Mac 
Dei-mof 8  country,  though  not  in  it ;  that,  among  several  others, 
he  founded  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  an  Island  in 
Loch  Cd;  and  that  he  was  buried  in  that  monastery.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  annals  in  which  these  events  and  personal  memo- 
rials are  so  affectionately  and  religiously  recorded,  must  have 
belonged  to  the  immediate  locality.  It  is  also  clear  that  they 
are  not  the  annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  Ribh  [ReeJ, 
because  the  annals  of  that  island,  as  recorded  by  the  Four 
Masters,  came  down  but  to  the  year  1227,  and  because  that 
island  did  not  belong  to  Mac  Dermot's  country.  It  is  equally 
clear,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor,  of 
Belanagar,  that  they  cannot  be  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  com- 
piled in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle,  since  that  chronicle 
commenced  with  the  year  1224,  and  ended  with  the  year  1546. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in 
Loch  Gamhnay  and  even  if  we  had,  we  could  not,  without  posi- 
tive evidence,  believe  that  these  could  be  they.  Loch  Gamhna  be- 
ing in  the  County  of  Longford,  a  different  district  and  province. 

Taking,  then,  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  I  cannot 
avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  ancient  and  curious  chro- 
nicle must  have  belonged  to  some  church  situated  within  Mac 
Dennot  s  coimtry,  and  that  probably  it  belonged  to  the  Island  of 
Saints  in  Loch  CS^  though  we  have  no  record  of  the  time  at 
which  the  church  of  that  island  became  ruined  and  abandoned. 

I  must  confess  that  this  idea  would  never  probably  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  by  what  I  foimd  in  the 
book  itself;  for  at  the  lower  margin  of  folio  14  b,  I  found  this  re- 
cord, in  a  good  hand,  of  the  period  to  which  it  refers — 1594. 

**  Tomaltach,  son  of  Owen,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Dermod,  son  of 
Rory  Caech  (the  blind),  died  in  the  last  month  of  tliis  year, 
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LBCT.  ▼.   in  his  own  house  in  Cluain  Fraoich^.     [See  original  in  Ap- 

^  ^^  PENDIX,  No.  LVl.l 

ahxalb  of  This  is  a  remai'kable  entry  to  be  found  in  this  book.  Cluaiti 
Praaich,  near  Strokestown,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  was 
the  name  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  O^Uonor  family,  Kings  of 
Connacht  down  to  the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  name  of  the  man 
and  the  pedigree  which  are  given  in  this  obituary  are  not  found 
among  the  O^Conor  pedigrees,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, though  I  have  examined  all  the  accessible  old  genealo- 
S'cal  tables  of  authority  of  that  femily ;  and  as  there  is  no  socb 
le  of  pedigree  as  the  resent  to  be  found  among  them,  it  na- 
turally follows  that  this  TWaZtocA,  the  son  of  Owen,  must  have 
been  a  member  of  some  other  important  &mily  situated  In  tlie 
same  country,  and  in  a  residence  of  the  same  name.  And  sudi 
was  the  fact ;  for  we  find  in  Cucogry  O'Clery's  Book  of  Pe- 
digrees (R.  I.  Academy)  the  following  curious  line  of  a  branch 
of  the  great  Mac  Dermot  family,  which  must  have  struck  off 
from  the  parent  chieftain  tree  in  the  person  of  Dermod,  the 
son  of  Rory  Ca>ech  (or  the  blind)  Mac  Dermot,  which  Rory  the 
blind  must  have  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  we  find  in  the  annals  that  his  son  Rory  Sffj  or  junior. 
Lord  of  Moylurg,  died  in  the  year  1486. 

O'Clery  says :  "  The  Sliocht  Diamuida  are  descended  from 
Dermot,  the  son  of  Rory  Ca^ch  (the  blind),  son  of  Hugh, 
etc.,  viz. — Tomaltachj  the  son  of  Owen,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of 
Dermot,  son  of  Rory  (the  blind),  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Conor", 
etc.  Now  we  find  that  the  Tomaltach  [or  Thomas],  the  first, 
or  rather  the  last,  link  in  this  line  of  pedigree  preserved  by 
O'Clery,  is  precisely  the  same  Tomaltach  whose  death  is  so 
circumstantially  recorded,  in  a  post  insertion,  in  what  have  been 
called  the  Aimals  of  Boyle,  at  least  since  Ussher^s  time,  that 
is  for  nearly  250  years. 

This  record  shows  pretty  clearly  that  at  the  time  of  making  i^ 
the  book  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Mac  Dermot  family;  ^^ 
that  it  was  so,  there  are  still  stronger  proo&  in  the  book  itself  to 
show ;  for  in  several  parts  of  it — ^towards  the  end,  but  particularly 
at  folios  10,  20,  30,  31,  33,— we  find  emendations  and  additions 
in  the  handwriting  of  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  who  made  the  addi- 
tions to  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed in  speaking  of  that  important  chronicle  These  insertions 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  original  book,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  was  at  the  close  oi 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the  possession  of  the  chief,  Brian  Mac 
Dermot,  lord  of  the  territory  in  which  Boyle  is  situated ;  ana 
this  would  and  should  be  received  as  evidence  enough  for  their 
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being  the  Annab  of  Boyle,  if  really  any  such  annals  had  ever   lect.  v 
existed.     There  is,  however,  in  the  lower  margin  of  folio  30, 
page  a,  or  33,  page  b, — I  am  not  certain  at  present  which, — a  awkaub  op 
memorandum,  in  a  few  words,  which  is  incontestably  fatal  to  the  '^^^^ 
name  of  Annals  of  Boyle.     The  words,  which  are  written  in  a 
bad  hut  old  hand,  run  thus:    '^The  historical  book  of  the 
Island  of  the  Saints'". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LVIL] 
And  to  connect  them  still  further  with  some  Island  of  the 
Saints,  we  find  the  following  words  in  a  good  hand  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  lower  margin  of  folio 
13,  b,  of  the  book:  "  Four  score  years  from  the  death  of  Saint 
Patrick  to  the  death  of  Dermot  Mac  Cerbhaill  [monarch  of 
Erinn],  according  to  the  Martyrology  of  the  Island  of  tlie 
Saints". — [See  onginal  in  Appendix,  No.  LVIII.] 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  although  these  words  prove  clearly 
enough  that  this  book  of  annals  did  not  belong  to  the  Abbey  of 
Boyle,  still  they  do  not  show  with  equal  clearness  to  what  place 
they  really  did  belong,  any  more  than  that  they  must,  according 
to  these  evidences,  have  belonged  to  some  place  in  or  about  Loch 
Ce,  in  Mac  Dermot's  country. 

That  they  belonged  to  some  island  is  plain  enough,  and  that 
they  are  not  the  Annals  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints  in  Loch 
Ree  in  the  Shannon,  is  evident,  as  the  Four  Masters  say  of  that 
book  of  annals,  that  it  came  down  but  to  the  year  1227,  whereas 
these  came  down  to  1257 ;  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  word 
of  the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagar,  they  cannot 
be  the  Annals  of  Connacht;  for  in  a  list  of  Irish  manuscripts 
in  his  possession  about  the  year  1774,  and  which  list  is  in  nis 
own  hiid writing,  I  find — "The  Annals  of  Connacht,  compiled 
in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle,  beginning  at  the  year  1224 
and  ending  1546".  [M.S.  in  the  Royal  Insh  Academy,  No. 
23.6;  p.  126.] 

By  tne  aid  of  my  learned  and  esteemed  fiiend,  Denis  H.  "  '^  c' 
Kelly,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Kelly,  in  the  coimty  of  Roscommon,  I  ^  "" 
find  that  there  really  is  an  OUean  na  Naemh^  or  Saints'  Island, 
in  Loch  C^,  close  to  Mac  Dermot's  rock  or  castle,  and  about  two 
nules  fix>m  Boyle ;  and  that  the  local  tradition  is,  that  the  ruined 
church  which  still  remains  on  it,  was  founded  by  Saint  Colum 
Cille,  about  the  same  time,  probably,  that  he  founded  the  church 
of  Eos  Mac  nEirc^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyle,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  the  church  on  Oilcan  na  Naemhj  or  Saints' 
Island  in  Loch  Garnhna^  in  the  County  of  Longford.  Tradition 
also  has  it  that  the  church  was  occupied  by  "Cmdees*',  or  Ceilidh 
DS,  down  to  the  twelfth  century. 

That  Saint  Colum  Cille  foimded  a  church  on  some  island  in 
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LECT.  v.  Loch  Ciy  some  time  about  the  year  550,  will  also  clearly  be 
~   .  seen  fix)m  the  following  extract  fiom  O'Domiells  remarkable 

akxals  ot    collection  of  ancient  tracts,  relating  to  the  life  and  acts  of  that 
^^"         eminent  saint. 

^'On  one  occasion  that  Colum  Cille  was  staying  upon  an  is- 
land in  Loch  Ce  in  Connacht,  and  a  poet  and  man  of  science 
came  to  visit  him,  and  conversed  with  him  for  a  while,  and  then 
went  away  from  him.  And  the  monks  wondered  that  Colum 
CiUe  did  not  ask  for  a  specimen  of  his  composition  from  the 
poet,  as  he  was  wont  to  ask  from  every  man  of  science  who 
visited  him.  And  they  asked  him  why  he  had  acted  so.  Co- 
lum Cille  answered  them,  and  said,  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  him  to  ask  for  pleasant  things  from  a  man  to  whom  sorrow 
was  near  at  hand;  and  that  it  should  not  be  long  before  they 
should  see  a  man  coming  unto  him  (Colum  Cille)  to  tell  him 
that  that  man  had  been  killed.  Scarcely  had  this  conversation 
ended  when  they  heard  a  shout  at  the  port  of  that  island  (that 
is,  the  landing  place  on  the  main  land  opposite  to  it),  and 
Colum  Cille  said  that  it  was  with  an  account  of  the  kilUng  of 
the  poet  the  man  came  who  raised  that  shout.  And  all  was 
verified  that  Colum  Cille  had  said ;  and  the  names  of  God.  and 
of  Colum  Cille  were  mamified  on  that  account'*. — [See  original 
in  Appendix,  No.  LIXJ 

From  this  notice,  as  well  as  from  several  other  references  that 
could  be  adduced,  it  is  certain  that  Saint  Columba  founded  a 
monastery  on  the  island  in  Loch  Ciy  which  is  now  called  the 
Island  of  the  Saints. 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  in  the  Testimonium,  and 
again  at  the  year  1005,  mention  and  quote  the  Annals  of  tlie 
Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  Ribh  [Ree].  (Loch  Ree  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  river  Shannbn  between  Athlone  and  Lanesborou^h.) 
And  the  second  continuation  after  the  year  1405  of  the  chromcle 
now  called  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  states  in  that  work,  that 
Augustin  Mac  Grady  (the  continuator  probably,  from  1088 
to  1405),  was  a  canon  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints,  but  he  does 
not  say  where  this  island  was  situated.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  this  Island  of  the  Saints  was  the  one  situated  in 
Ix)ch  jRift/i  [Ree],  to  the  north  of  Inis  Clothrann^  and  belong- 
ing to  the  County  of  Longford, — an  island  which  still  contaiu.< 
venerable  though  ruined  monuments  of  ancient  Catholic  piety 
and  taste. 

It  is  stated  by  Colgan,  Ware,  and  Doctor  Lanigan,  that  InU 
Ainghin^  an  island  situated  in  the  Upper  Shannon,  above  Ath- 
lone, and  belonging  to  Westmeath,  was  this  Island  of  the 
Saints.     Tliis,  however,  is  not  correct,  as  that  island  continued 
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to  bear  its  onginal  name  down  to  a  recent  period, — ^as  it  does  mct.  ▼. 
still  with  the  Lrisli-speaking  neighbours^  tnough  it  is  called      ^^^ 
Hare  laknd  by  English  speakers.  ahkau  or 

Aichdall,  in  his  Monasticon,  says  that  the  Island  of  the  Saints  ^^'^ 
in  L^ch  Gamhna  in  Longford,  on  which  Saint  Colum  Cille 
founded  his  church,  was  anciently  called  Ini$  Ainghin;  but  I 
have  shown  in  a  former  lecture,  from  indisputable  authority, 
that  the  church  of  Inis  A  inahin^  the  ruins  of  which  remain  still, 
was  founded  by  the  great  Saint  Ciaran,  before  the  founding  of 
his  celebrated  ecclesiastical  city  of  Clonmacnois. 

To  return  to  the  Ankals  of  Connacht.     These  annals,  or  or  the 
rather  the  existing  fragment  of  them,  extend  from  the  year  oSSiiS^ 
1224  to  the  year  1662. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  the  transcriber,  nor  the  person 
for  whom  they  were  transcribed,  has  left  us  any  notice  of  the 
extent  or  history  of  the  old  vellum  MS.  from  which  they  were 
copied.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  they  are  a 
fo^ment  of  the  book  of  Annals  of  the  O'Duigenanns,  of  Kil- 
ronan,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  mentioned,  as  we  have 
flready  said,  by  the  Four  Masters  as  having  been  used  by  them 
in  their  great  compilation,  and  which  extended  itom  the  year 
900  to  tie  year  1563. 

The  origmal  of  this  fragment,  however,  was  in  the  late  Stowe 
collection,  and  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Aahbumham,  an  English  nobleman,  in  whose  custody  they  are 
as  safe  from  the  rude  gaze  of  historical  investigators  as  they  were 
vhen  in  the  hands  of  His  Grace  of  Buckingham,  who  got  pos- 
session of  them  by  accident,  and  sold  them  as  part  of  the  ducal 
fumiture,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  late  Mathew  O'Conor,  Esq. 
of  Dublin,  the  true  hereditary  owner. 

The  following  observations  on  this  ancient  vellum  fragment 
wiH  be  foimd  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor's  catalogue  of  the  Stowe 
manuscripts,  vol.  I.,  no.  9,  p.  73. 

"Annals  of  Connacht,  foUo,  parchment. — The  written  pages 
^  174,  beginning  with  the  year  1223,  and  ending  with  1562. 
Ireland  nroduces  no  chronicle  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  to  be 
compared  with  this.  The  narrative  is  in  many  instances  cir- 
cumstantial ;  the  occurrences  of  the  different  years  in  every  part 
01  the  province  are  noticed ;  as  are  the  foimdations  of  castles  and 
churches,  and  the  chronology  is  every  where  minutely  detailed. 

"There  is  no  history  of  me  province  of  Connacht ;  neither  is 
there  of  any  town  or  district  of  that  most  populous  part  of 
Iieland,  except  this  unpublished  chronicle. 
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"  This  chronicle  is,  therefore,  invaluable.  Many  are  the  in- 
ducements  which  it  holds  out  to  dwell  upon  some  of  its  events; 
Aw ALs  or  many  the  notices  which  would  inform  and  instruct  the  pec^le 
to  whose  country  they  refer.  But  in  the  vast  variety  of  matter 
hitherto  unpublished,  the  difficulty  of  making  a  selecticm,  and  the 
danger  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  catalogue,  forbid  the  attemot 

"Those  who  have  been  misled  by  elatorate  discussions  on  the 
antiquity  of  Irish  castles  and  churches,  will  find  the  errois  of 

Snderous  volumes  corrected  in  this  MS.  with  a  brevity  whici 
Lves  no  room  for  doubt,  and  an  accuracy  which  leaves  none 
for  conjecture.  The  pride  and  dogmatism  of  learning  must  bow 
before  the  *  barbarous  narrative  which  gives  the  following  infor- 
mation ^ 

[Here  follow  the  dates  of  the  creation  and  destruction  of  cas- 
tles and  monasteries  from  the  year  1232  to  1507,  with  some 
particulars  respecting  them,  after  which  the  article  concludes  m 
the  following  words :] 

"It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  first  part  of  the  Aimak  of  Con- 
nacht  are  missing  in  this  collection ;  they  are  quoted  by  Ussher 
in  his  Primordia,  and  confounded  with  the  Annals  of  Boyle  by 
Nicholson".     [Nicholson,  p.  34.] 

The  same  teamed  writer  gives  also  the  following  extract, 
original  and  translation,  in  iUustration  of  his  observations  on 
these  annals,  at  page  76  of  the  above-mentioned  volume: 

"A.D.  1464,  Tadhff  ff  Conor  died,  and  was  buried  in  Ros- 
common, the  nobility  of  Connacht  all  witnessing  that  inter- 
ment; so  that  not  one  of  the  Connacht  kings,  down  finom  the 
rei^  of  Cathal  of  the  red  hand,  was  more  honourably  interred; 
ana  no  wonder,  since  he  was  the  best  of  the  kings  of  Connacht, 
considering  the  gentleness  of  his  reign.  There  was  no  king  of 
Connacht  afler  him — they  afterwards  obtained  the  title  of 
O'Conor,  and  because  they  were  not  themselves  steady  to  each 
other,  they  were  crushed  by  lawless  power  and  the  usurjmtions 
of  foreigners.  May  God  forgive  them  their  sins.  Domine  ne 
status  nobis  hoc  peccatum.  This  extract  is  taken  from  the 
book  of  Kilronan,  which  has  the  approbation  of  the  Four  Jfa^' 
ters  aimexed  to  it,  by  me  Cathal  O'Conor  (of  Belanagare))  2 
August,  1728". 

It  is  very  plain  from  the  style  of  this  article,  in  tlie  Gaedhlic 
of  Mr.  O'Conor  of  Belanagare,  that  it  was  an  abstract  of  the  on- 
ginal  record  of  this  event,  made  by  himself,  and  this  will  appear 
more  decidedly  from  the  following  .translation  of  the  entire 
article,  made  by  me  from  the  copy  of  the  book  which  he  haa 
then  before  him,  which  he  calls  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  and 
which  we  have  now,  under  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht: 
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"  A.D.  1464-     Tadf^  0*Conor,  haLf-king  of  Connaght,  mor-    ijct.  ▼. 
tuus  est  on  the  Saturday  after  first  Ladj  Day  in  autumn,  et 
sepoltus  in  Roscommon,  so  honourably  and  nobly  by  the  Sil  aitnau  or 
Mmredhaigh,  such  as  no  king  before  him,  of  the  race  of  Cathal  ^^»^<'»"- 
of  the  Red  Hand,  for  a  long  time  before  had  been.     Where 
their  cavalry  and  ^Uowglasses  were  in  full  armour  around  the 
corpse  of  the  high  king  in  the  same  state  as  if  they  were  going 
to  battle ;  where  their  green  levies  were  in  battle  array,  and  the 
men  of  learning  and  poetry,  and  the  women  of  the  Sil  Muired- 
haigh  were  in  countless  flocks  following  him.     And  countless 
were  the  alms  of  the  church  on  that  day  for  the  [good  of  the] 
corpse  [soul]  of  the  high  king,  of  cows,  and  horses,  and  money. 
And  he  had  seen  in  a  vision  Michael  [the  Archangel]  leading 
him  to  judgment".     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LX.] 

The  Annals  of  Loch  Ci^  which  have  been  erroneously  called 
the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  dispose  of  this  article  in  three  Imes,  re- 
cording merely  the  death,  at  this  year,  of  "  Tadhg  the  son  of 
Torlogn  Roe  O'Conor,  half-king  of  Connaght,  a  man  the  most 
intelligent  and  talented  in  Connaght,  in  his  own  time".  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXI.] 

it  was  from  this  man's  mausoleum  that  the  stones  with  sculp- 
tured gaQowglaases  were  procured  for  the  Antiquarian  Depart- 
ment of  the  late  Great  Irish  Exhibition  (1853).  They  have 
been  again  very  properly  restored  to  their  original  place ;  but 
sorely  some  individual  or  society  ought  to  procure  casts  of  them 
for  our  public  museums. 

And  here,  before  we  pass  from  this  remarkable  extract,  can 
we  fiiil  to  be  struck  by  the  feeling  terms  in  which  the  venerable 
Charles  O'Conor  sighs  for  the  faUen  fortunes  of  his  house  and 
&niily,  and  dghs  the  more,  as  their  unfidthfulness  to  each  other 
was  the  cause  of  their  decay  and  of  their  subjection,  and  that 
of  their  country,  to  a  comparatively  contemptible  foreign  foe  ? 
This  is  a  singular  admission  on  the  part  of  the  best  Insh  his- 
torian of  his  time,7-but  it  is  a  fact  capable  of  positive  historical 
^moDstration,  even  from  these  very  annals, — ^that  the  downfall 
of  the  Irish  monarchy  and  of  Irish  independence  was  owing 
more  to  the  barbarous  selfishness  of  the  house  of  O'Conor  of 
Coimaght,  and  their  treachery  towards  each  other,  with  all  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  that  treachery  to  the  coxmtry  at  large, 
t^um  to  any  other  cause  either  within  or  without  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland. 

It  must  appear  very  clear,  from  the  extract  we  have  quoted 
from  Mr.  O'Conor,  that  iJie  Annals  of  Kilronan,  from  which  he 
made  it, — ^the  very  book  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters, — was 
in  existence  in  some  condition,  and  in  his  possession,  so  late 
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user.  ▼.  as  the  year  1728.  And  as  Mr.  O'Conor's  books  were  not  scat- 
Of  fhe  tered  during  his  own  long  life,  nor  until  the  chief  part  of  them 
akvau  of  were  carried  to  Stowe  by  his  grandson,  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
O'Conor,  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that  the  vellum  book, 
which  the  latter  writer  describes  as  part  of  this  collection  in  the 
Stowe  catalogue,  must  be  the  book  of  Eilronan  from  which  the 
former  made  the  extract. 

Those  Annals,  according  to  the  Testimonium  to  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  extended  from  the  year  900  to  the  year 
1563.  How  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  these  annals  could 
have  disappeared,  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  missing  at  the  time  that  O'Gonnan 
made  his  transcript,  else  he  woiud  have  copied  them  with  the 
remainder  of  the  book. 

The  following  notices,  in  English,  appear  in  the  copy  of  these 
annals  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  tne  handwriting,  I  think, 
of  Theophilus  O  Flannagan. 

On  the  flj-leaf  of  the  first  volume  (there  are  two  volumes), 
we  find  this  entry: — **The  Annals  of  Oonnacht,  transcribed 
from  the  original  m  the  possession  of  Charles  O'Conor  of  Be- 
lanagar,  Esq.,  of  the  house  of  O'Conor  Dun,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chevalier  Thomas  O'Gorman,  Anno  Domini  1783'. 

Of  the  year  1378  there  remains  but  the  date  and  one  line, 
with  the  following  notice,  in  the  same  English  hand :  "  N.B.  The 
remainder  of  this  Annal,  together  with  the  years  1379,  1380, 
1381,  1382,  1383,  1384,  are  wanting  to  the  Annals  of  Oon- 
nacht, all  to  the  following  firagment  of  the  year  1384,  but  they 
may  be  filled  fix)m  the  Four  Masters,  who  have  transcribed  the 
above  Annals". 

Again,  at  what  appears  to  be  the  end  of  the  year  1393,  the 
following  notice  is  found  in  the  same  English  hand:  "N.B.  The 
years  1394,  1395,  1396,  1397,  are  wantmg  in  the  original,  but 
may  be  filled  firom  the  Four  Masters". 

And,  again,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1544,  we  find  this  notice 
in  the  same  English  hand :  "  N.B.  Here  end  'the  Annals  of  Con- 
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nacht,  the  following  annal  (1562)  has  been  inserted  by  ft  ^' 
ferent  hand". 

The  first  of  these  notices  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  was  the 
same  book  from  which  Charles  O'Conor  made  the  extract  at  the 
year  1464,  and  he  says  that  that  was  the  Book  of  Elronan,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Four  Masters  appended  to  it;  and  it  ap" 
pears  from  the  third  or  last  notice,  that  not  only  had  the  fiist 
three  hundred  years  disappeared  from  the  book,  but  also  the 
years  from  1544  to  1563,  the  last  year  in  it,  according  to  the 
Four  Masters. 
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It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  Four  Masters  did   lect.  ▼. 
not  count  the  years  in  this  book,  fix)m  the  first  to  the  last,  with-     ^^^ 
out  pausing  to  notice  any  defect,  or  number  of  defects,  in  it,  and  awals  of 
that  die  last  year  of  it  in  their  time  was  the  year  1563.     We  ^*^*'"^- 
believe  that  the  Annals  of  Senait  Mac  Manus,  now  known  as  the 
Amials  of  Ulster^  had,  when  in  their  hands,  two  deficiencies, 
one  of  them  greater  than  the  defect  here  between  1544  and  1562, 
and  that  they  take  no  notice  whatever  of  it. 

At  what  time  local  annals  came  to  receive  provincial  names— 
such  as  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  etc.-^ 
I  cannot  discover.  Such  names,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  are  only 
found  in  the  works  of  Ussher,  Ware,  and  their  followers;  the 
Four  Masters  do  not  distinguish  by  provincial  names  any  of 
the  old  chronicles  fi'om  which  they  compiled,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  absurd  if  they  had  done  so,  as  it  might  happen 
that  any  or  each  of  the  provinces  might  have  several  books  of 
annals,  none  of  which  would  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  re- 
cords of  provincial  transactions.  Finding  this  book,  therefore, 
known  as  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
its  not  being  the  Book  of  Kihronan,  or  any  other  of  the  old 
chronicles  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters^  with  which  it  may 
be  found  to  agree  in  extent. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor's  Stowe 
catalogue  yrill  show,  among  a  thousand  others,  how  cautious  we 
ought  to  be  in  receiving,  as  facts,  opinions  and  observations  on 
subjects  of  this  difficult  kind,  written  hurriedly,  or  without  ex- 
amination. In  describing  volume  No.  3  of  the  Stowe  collection 
of  Irish  manuscripts,  page  50  of  the  catalogue,  the  writer  says: 

"FoUo  50.  An  Irish  chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Connaught, 
from  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick,  with  mar^al  notes  by  Mr. 
O'Conor  of  Belanagar,  written  in  1727.  This  chronicle  begins 
from  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick,  and  ends  with  1464.  It  was 
transcribed  fix)m  the  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Church  of  Kil- 
ronan,  called  '  The  Book  of  Kilronan',  to  which  the  Four  Mas- 
ters affixed  their  approbation  in  their  respective  hands,  as  stated 
in  this  copy,  folio  28". 

Now  it  w  plain  that  the  reverend  doctor  has  added  to  the  words 
of  his  grandfather  here,  or  that  the  latter,  which  is  very  impro- 
bable, wrote  what  was  not  the  fact, — namely,  that  he  clrew  this 
chronicle  of  Connacht  kings,  from  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick 
to  the  year  1464,  from  the  Book  of  Kilronan,  since  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  the  Four  Masters,  that  this  book,  not  of  the 
church  of  Kilronan,  but  of  the  OThrigenanns  of  Kilronan,  went 
no  further  back  than  the  year  900,  or  nearly  500  years  after 
the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick. 
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ucT.  ▼.       To  sum  up,  then,  it  would  seem  that  this  old  manuscript  in  the 
Of  the         Stowe  collection,  must  be  a  fragment  of  one  of  two  books  which 
AMVALs  ov    the  Four  Masters  had  in  their  possession^  namely,  the  Book  of 
c^iKACHT.    ^^  O'Mulconrys,  which  came  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  year  1505,  and  which  was,  probably,  added  to  afterwards, 
like  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  down  to  its  present  concluaon ;  or 
the  Book  of  the  O'Duigenanns,  of  Eilronan;  and  if  the  elder 
O'Conor  was  correctly  mformed,  and  that  he  is  correctly  re- 
ported by  his  grandson,  it  was  without  any  doubt  the  latter. 
We  must  observe,  however,  that  the  elder  O'Conor,  in  his  list  of 
his  own  MSS^  where  he  calls  this  book  the  Annals  of  Connacht, 
speaks  of  it  as  compiled  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle. 

It  is  remarkable  too,  that  we  find  in  this  book,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1410,  the  following  entry:  '^Marianus  filius  Tathei 
O'Beime  submersis  est  on  the  14th  of  the  kalends  October. 
Patin  qui  scripsit".  Now  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  "Patin'* 
was  Padln  [Padeen]  O'Mulconry,  the  poet,  who  died  in  the 
year  1506. 

Again,  we  find  the  name  of  Nicholas  O^Mulconry  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1544,  in  such  a  position  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  the  preceding  annal ;  or  at  least,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  of  the  concluding  part  of  it.  So  liiat  if  the 
elder  O'Conor  be  correct  in  his  own  written  words,  this  book 
really  consists  of  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  or  eke  a  fragment  of  the 
Book  of  the  O'Mulconrys :  but  that  book  came  down  but  to  the 
year  1505.  Had  we  the  original  manuscript  to  examine,  it 
could  be  easily  seen  whether  these  were  strange  insertions  or  not ; 
and  I  only  desire  to  put  these  facts  on  record  here  from  O'Gor- 
man^s  transcript,  hoping  that  they  may  be  found  hereafter  useful 
to  some  more  favoured  and  accompli^ed  investigator. 

To  some  of  my  hearers,  the  minute  examination  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  before  them,  of  the  identity  and  autfionty 
of  the  several  important  mauuscripts  which  have  engaged  our 
attention,  may,  perhaps,  have  seemed  tedious.  Yet  it  is  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  thus  recording  in  a  permanent  shape  ^e 
information  which  I  have  collected  on  these  subjects,  that  I  have 
taken  this  course.  It  is  chiefly  because  the  earnest  student  in 
this  now  ahnost  imtrodden  path  of  historical  inquiry  (and  I  hope 
there  are  many  among  my  hearers  who  desire  to  become  earnest 
students  of  their  country  s  history),  will  find  in  the  examples  I 
am  endeavouring  to  trace  for  him,  of  the  mode  in  which  alone 
our  subject  must  be  investigated,  the  best  introduction  to  a  seri- 
ous study  of  it.  And  it  is  only  by  such  careful  canvass  of  au- 
thorities, by  such  jealous  search  into  the  materials  which  have 
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been  handed  down  to  us,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  separate  the    lect.  v. 
true  from  the  false,  and  to  lay  a  truly  sound  and  reliable  founda-  ^^  Annaia 
tion  for  the  superstructure  of  a  complete  History  of  Erinn.  «  materuij 
For  the  present,  you  will  remember,  1  am  occupied  in  giving  **'"**®^- 
vou  an  accoimt  of  the  chief  collections  of  annals  or  chronicles 
in  which  the  skeleton  of  the  events  of  Gaedhlic  History  is  pre- 
served with  greater  or  less  completeness ;  and  that  you  may  un- 
derstand the  value  and  extent  of  the  reliable  records  of  this  kind 
that  remain  to  us,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  I  should  go  into 
some  details,  because  there  is  no  published  account  of,  or  guide 
to,  this  immense  mass  of  historical  materials.     But  I  shall  not 
neglect  to  point  out  to  you  also,  how  these  dry  records  may  be 
U5ed  in  the  construction  of  a  true  history,  as  vivid  in  its  pictures 
of  life,  as  accurate  and  trustworthy  in  its  records  of  action.   And 
before  this  short  course  terminates,  I  hope  to  satisfy  you  that 
collateral  materials  exist  also  in  rich  abundance,  for  the  illustra- 
tion and  completion  of  that  history  in  a  way  fully  as  interest- 
ing to  the  general  Irish  reader  as  to  the  mere  philologist  or 
uutiquarian.  ' 
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The  Annali  (continued).  7.  The  Chronicum  Sootonim  of  Duald  Mac  Urbis. 
Of  Mac  FhrbU,  his  hie  and  death,  and  his  works.  8.  The  Amials  of  Lecd^ 
Of  the  Story  of  Queen  GornUaith,    9.  The  Annals  of  Clonmacnoia. 

If  we  followed  exactly  a  chxonolo^cal  order,  the  next  great 
record  which  should  claim  our  attention  would  be  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters ;  but  the  importance  and  extent  of  that  im- 
mense work  demand,  at  least,  the  space  of  an  entire  lecture;  and 
I  shall,  accordingly,  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  present  to 
the  consideration  of  an  almost  contemporary  compilation, — the 
last  but  one  of  those  I  have  already  named  to  you, — ^the  CHRom- 
CUH  ScoTOBUM  of  the  celebrated  Duald  MiiC  Firbis  (Dubhal- 
tach  Mac  FirhhisigK). 
Existing  Of  this  chronicle  there  are  three  copies  known  to  me  to  be  in 

Msa  ofthe  existence.  One,  the  autograph,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  CoDegc, 
scoTOBUM.  Dublin ;  and  two  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
Of  the  latter,  one  is  in  the  handwriting  of  tfohn  Conroy ,  whoee 
name  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  lecture,  in  connection  with 
this  tract  and  the  Annals  of  Tighemach ;  the  second  is  a  copj 
lately  made  in  Cork,  by  PaulOXongan,  from  what  source  I  am 
not  able  to  say  with  certainty,  but  I  beUeve  it  to  have  been  from 
a  copy  made  by  his  grandfather,  Michael  O^Longan,  in  Dublint 
about  the  year  1780 ;  and  if  I  am  correct  in  this  opinion,  there 
are  four  copies  in  Ireland,  besides  any  that  the  present  O'Lon- 
gans  may  nave  made  and  sold  in  England. 

This  chronicle  has  been  already  mentioned  in  our  account  of 
the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  and  as  nothing  of  its  history  is  known 
to  me  but  what  can  be  gathered  from  me  book  itself,  and  the 
hand  in  which  the  autograph  (or  Trinity  College  copy)  is  written, 
I  proceed  without  further  delay  to  the  consideration  of  that 
manuscript. 

The  Trinity  College  MS.  is  written  on  paper  of  foolscap  size, 
like  that  upon  which  the  Aimals  of  Tighemach  in  the  same  vo- 
lume are  written,  but  apparently  not  so  old«  It  is  in  the  bold 
and  most  accurate  hand  oi  Dubhaltach  (sometimes  called  Duvald^ 
Duald,  or  Dudley)  Mac  Firbis,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  histo- 
rians and  chroniclers  of  Lecain  Mic  Fhirbhisigh^  in  the  barony 
of  Tir-Fhiachradh,  or  Tireragh,  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 
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Duald  Mac  Firbis  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  he-  vect,  vi. 
reditaiy  profession  of  an  antiquarian  and  historian,  or  for  that     ^^ 
of  the  Fenechas  or  ancient  native  laws  of  his  country  (now  im-  mm  FirUa. 
projperly  called  the  Brehon  Laws).     To  qualify  him  for  either 
of  these  ancient  and  honourable  professions,  and  to  improve  and 
[leifect  his  education,  young  Mac  Firbis  appears  at  an  early  age 
to  have  passed  into  Munster,  and  to  have  taken  up  his  residence 
m  the  School  of  law  and  history,  then  kept  by  the  Mac  ^gans, 
of  Lecain,  in  Ormond,  in  the  present  coimty  of  Tipperary.    He 
studied  also  for  some  time,  either  before  or  after  this,  but  I  be- 
lieve after,  in  Burren,  in  the  present  county  of  Clare,  at  the  not 
less  distinguished  literary  and  legal  school  of  the  O'Davorens ; 
where  we  find  him,  with  many  other  younff  Irish  gentlemen, 
about  the  year  1595,  under  the  presidency  of  Connell  O'Davoren. 

The  next  place  in  which  we  meet  Mac  Firbis  is  in  the  col- 
lege of  Saint  Nicholas,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Galway ;  where 
he  compiled  his  large  and  comprehensive  volmne  of  I^edigrees 
of  ancient  Irish  and  Anglo-Norman  families,  in  the  year  1650. 

The  autograph  of  this  great  compilation  is  now  in  the  posses-  T^e  Bo<>k  of 
mn  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  and  a  fac-simile  copy  of  it  was  made  Jj^^J^i^' 
by  me  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  the  year  1836.  Of  this 
invaluable  work,  perhaps  the  best  and  shortest  description  that 
I  could  present  you  with,  will  be  the  simple  translation  of  the 
Title  prefixed  to  it  by  the  author,  which  runs  as  follows  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXII.]  : 

"The  Branches  of  Relationship  and  the  Genealogical  Rami- 
fications of  every  Colony  that  took  possession  of  Erinn,  traced 
from  this  time  up  to  Adam  (excepting  only  those  of  the  Fomo- 
rians,  Lochlanns,  and  Saxon-Grails,  of  whom  we,  however,  treat, 
as  they  have  settled  in  our  country) ;  together  with  a  Sanctilo- 
gium,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Monarchs  of  Erinn ;  and  finally, 
an  Index,  which  comprises,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  surnames 
and  the  remarkable  places  mentioned  in  this  book,  which  was 
compiled  by  DubhaUach  Mac  Firhhisigh  of  Lecain,  1650. 

"Although  the  above  is  the  customary  way  of  giving  titles  to 
l>ooks  at  the  present  time,  we  will  not  depart  from  the  following 
of  our  ancestors,  the  ancient  sunmaaiy  custom,  because  it  is  the 
plainest;  thus: 

"The  place,  time,  author,  and  cause  of  writing  this  book, 
^:— tiie  place,  the  College  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Galway;  the 
toe,  the  time  of  the  reli^ous  war  between  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  and  the  Heretics  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England, 
particularly  the  year  1650 ;  the  person  or  author,  Dubhaltack, 
the  son  of  Gilla  Isa  M&r  Mac  Firhhisigh^  historian,  etc.,  of 
Lecffla  Mac  Firbis,  in  Tireragh,  on  the  Moy ;  and  the  cause  of 
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LECT.  VI.  writing  the  book  is,  to  increase  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  in- 

;;;;;;;;;;;;  formafion  of  &e  people  in  geW^^ 

Pediwreea  of  It  was  to  Dr.  I'etne  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
^  *"  demy  entrusted  the  care  of  having  the  copy  of  this  book  made, 
which  I  have  just  alluded  to ;  and,  afterwards,  on  the  occasion 
of  laying  that  copy  before  them,  he  read  an  able  paper,  which 
is  pupUshed  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Academy,  on  the  character  and  historic  value  of  the  work,  and 
on  the  little  that  was  known  of  the  learned  author's  history. 

Of  the  death      In  the  couTSc  of  his  remarks,  this  accomplished  writer  says: 

MMF^rtia.  "  To  these  meagre  facts  I  can  only  add  that  of  his  death,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Charles  O'Conor,  was  tragical, — ^for  this  last  of 
the  Mac  Firbises  was  unfortunately  murdered  at  Dun£in,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  in  the  year  1670.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  this  event  were  known  to  that  gentleman,  but  a  proper  re- 
spect for  the  feelings  of  the  descendents  of  the  murderer,  who 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  country,  prevented  him  from  detailing 
them.  They  are,  however,  still  remembered  in  the  district  in 
which  it  occurred,  but  I  will  not  depart  from  the  example  set 
me,  by  exposing  them  to  pubUc  li^ht'\ 

It  was  quite  becoming  L)r.  Petne's  characteristic  delicacy  of 
feeling  to  follow  the  cautious  silence  of  Mr.  0*Conor  in  rela- 
tion to  this  fearful  crime.  Now,  however,  there  can  be  no 
offence  or  impropriety  towards  any  living  person,  in  putting  on 
record,  in  a  few  words,  the  brief  and  simple  facts  of^  the  cause 
and  manner  of  this  murder,  as  preservea  in  the  living  local 
tradition  of  the  country.  ^^ 

Mac  Firbis  was,  at  that  time,  under  the  ban  of  the  penal  laws,,  I 
and,  consequently,  a  marked  and  almost  defenceless  man  in  thej 
eye  of  the  law,  whilst  the  friends  of  the  murderer  enjoyed  the!  .. 
full  protection  of  the  constitution.    He  must  have  been  then  past  j, 
his  eightieth  year,  and  he  was,  it  is  believed,  on  his  way  to  Duh- 
Un,  probably  to  visit  Robert,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Ware.    He 
took  up  his  lodgings  for  the  night  at  a  small  house  in  the  little 
village  of  Dun  Flm,  in  his  native  county.     While  sitting  an<l 
resting  himself  in  a  little  room  off  the  shop,  a  young  gendenaan, 
of  the  Croflon  family,  came  in,  and  began  to  take  some  liberties  i 
with  a  young  woman  who  had  care  of  the  shop.    She,  to  check      ; 
his  freedom,  told  him  that  he  would  be  seen  by  the  old  gentle- 
man in  the  next  room ;  upon  which,  in  a  sudden  rage,  he  snatched 
up  a  knife  from  the  counter,  rushed  fririously  into  the  room,  tf^^ 
plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  Mac  Firbis.     Thus  it  was  that,  at 
the  hand  of  a  wanton  assassin,  this  great  scholar  closed  his  long 
career, — ^the  last  of  the  regularly  educated  and  most  accom- 
plished masters  of  the  history,  antiquities,  and  laws  and  l^' 
guage  of  ancient  Erinn. 
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But  to  retum     M  lect.  vt. 

Besides  his  important  genealogical  work,  Mac  Fixbis  compiled  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
two  others  of  even  still  greater  value,  which  unfortunately  are  riou»  work* 
not  now  known  to  exist:  nameljr,  a  Glossary  of  the  Ancient  MJc*?irw«. 
Laws  of  Erinn;  and  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  her  ancient 
writers  and  most  distinguished  literary  men.  Of  the  former  of 
tliese,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  fragment  in  the 
library  of  the  Dublin  University  (class  H.  6.  30) ;  but  of  the 
Litter,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  trace  has  been  discovered. 
There  are  five  other  copies  of  ancient  glossaries  in  Mac  Firbis's 
handwiidng  preserved  in  the  Dublin  University  Ubrary  (all 
in  H.  2.  15).  Of  these,  one  is  a  copy  of  Cormac's  Glossary, 
another  a  copy  of  his  tutor  Donnell  O'Davoren  s  own  Law  Glos- 
sary, compiled  by  him  about  the  year  1595;  besides  which, 
separate  fragments  of  three  Derivative  Glossaries,  as  well  as 
a  fragment  of  an  ancient  Law  Tract,  with  the  text,  gloss,  and 
commentary  properly  arranged  and  explained.  So  that  in  aU 
there  are  six  glossanes,  or  fra^ents  of  glossaries,  in  his  hand- 
writing in  T.C-D.  It  is  in  the  introduction  to  his  great  book 
of  Greneaologies  that  he  states  that  he  had  written  or  compiled 
a  Dictionary  of  the  "Brehon  Laws",  in  which  he  had  explained 
them  extensively;  and  also  a  catalogue  of  the  writings  and 
writers  of  ancient  Erinn ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments just  referred  to,  these  two  important  works  are  now  un- 
known. [And  I  may  here  mention,  that  I  have  copied  out 
tJiese  precious  fragments  of  his  own  compilation  in  a  more  acces- 
sible ibrm,  for  the  Dublin  University.]  Besides  these  MSS.  at 
home,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  m  the  British  Museum  also 
a  small  quarto  book,  containing  a  rather  modem  M artyrology,  or 
Litany  of  the  Saints,  in  verse,  chiefly  in  Mac  Firbis's  hand 

Mac  Firbis  does  not  seem  to  have  neglected  the  poetic  art 
either,  for  I  have  in  my  own  possession  two  poems,  of  no  mean 
pretenfflons,  written  by  him  on  the  O'Seachnasatgh  (0*Shaugh- 
nessys)  of  Gort,  about  the  year  1650. 

Of  Mac  Firbis's  translations  from  the  earlier  Annals  we  have 
now  no  existing  trace.  That  he  did  translate  largely  and  gene- 
rallv  we  can  well  imderstand,  from  the  following  remarks  of  Har- 
ris m  his  edition  of  Ware's  Bishops,  page  612,  under  the  head 
of  Tuam: — 

*'0ne  John  was  consecrated  about  the  year  1441.  [Sir 
James  Ware  declares  he  coidd  not  discover  when  he  died;  and 
adds,  that  some  called  him  John  do  Burgo,  but  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  the  truth  of  that  name.]  But  both  these  parti- 
culars are  cleared  up,  and  his  immediate  successor,  named  by 
Dudley  Firbisse,  an  amanuensis,  whom  Sir  James  Ware  em- 
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LECT.  VI.  ployed  in  his  house,  to  translate  and  collect  for  him  from  the  Irish 

Of  the  Ta-    ^'"^S-*  ^^®  ^^  whose  pieccs  begins  thus,  viz. :  *  This  translation 

rioM  woSu  beginned  was  by  Dudley  Firbisse,  in  the  house  of  Sir  James 

MacFibu.    Ware,  in  Castle  Street,  Dublin,  6th  of  November,  1666*,  whici 

was  twenty-four  days  before  the  death  of  the  said  knight  The 

annals  or  translation  which  he  left  behind  him,  begin  in  the  year 

1443,  and  end  in  1468.     I  suppose  the  death  of  his  patron  put 

a  stop  to  his  further  progress.     Not  knowing  from  whence  he 

translated  these  annals,  wherever  I  have  occasion  to  quote  them, 

I  mention  them  under  the  name  of  Dudley  Firbisse". 

Again  under  the  head  of  Richard  OTerrall,  bishop  of  Ar- 
dagh,  pa^e  253,  Harris  writes: 

"In  MS.  annals,  intitled  the  Annals  of  Firbissy  (not  those  of 
Gelasy  [^Grilla  laa]  Mac  Firbissy,  who  died  in  1301,  but  the 
collection  or  translation  of  one  Dudley  Firbissy),  I  find  mention 
made  of  Richard,  bishop  of  Ardagh,  and  that  he  was  son  to  the 
Great  Dean,  Fitz  Darnel  Fitz  John  Golda  O'Fergaill,  and  his 
death  placed  there  under  the  year  1444". 

Of  those  Annals  of  Gilla  Isa  (or  Gillisa)  Mac  Firbb  of 
Lecan,  who  died  in  1301,  we  have  no  trace  now ;  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  the  Annals  of  Lecan  mentioned  by  the  Four 
Masters  as  having  come  into  their  hands  when  their  compilatioo 
from  other  sovurces  was  finished,  and  fiK)m  which  they  added 
considerably  to  their  text. 

Of  Duald  Mac  Firbis's  translation,  extending  firom  the  year 


1443  to  1468,  there  are  three  copies  extant,  one  in  the  Bntish 
Museum,  classed  as  "Clarendon  68",  which  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
translator's  own  handwriting.  The  second  copy  is  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin  [class  F.  1 .  18] .  The  third  copy  is  m 
Harris's  collections  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society; 
it  is  in  Harris's  own  hand,  and  appears  to  have  been  copied  from 
the  Trinity  College  copy,  with  corrections  of  some  of  the  fonntf 
transcriber's  inaccuracies. 

The  following  memorandum,  prefixed  to  a  list  of  Irish  bishops, 
made  for  Sir  James  Ware,  and  now  preserved  in  the  manuscript 
above  referred  to  in  the  British  Museum,  will  enable  us  to  fonn 
some  idea  of  the  sources,  the  only  true  ones,  £ix)m  which  this  list 
has  been  drawn. 

"  The  ensuing  bishops'  names  are  collected  out  of  several  Irish 
ancient  and  modem  manuscripts,  viz. :  of  Gilla-isa  Mac  Fferhisy, 
written  before  the  year  1397  (it  is  he  that  wrote  the  greate  Booke 
of  Leackan  Mac  Fferbissy,  now  kept  in  Dublin),  and  out  of 
others  the  Mac  Fferbisy  Annals,  out  of  saints'  calendars  and  ^ 
nealogies  also,  for  the  Kight  Worshipful  and  ever  honoured  Sir 
James  Ware,  knight,  and  one  of  his  Majesties  Privie  Couflcil, 
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and  Auditor  General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.    This  collec-  lect.  vi. 
don  IS  made  by  Dudley  Firbisse,  1655".— p.  17.  orthTr*^ 

These  translated  annals  have  been  editea  by  Dr.  John  O'Do-  noasworiu 
novan,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Miscellany  of  iiaJ^Jbia. 
the  Archaeological  Society,  in  the  year  1846. 

Mac  Firbis'  was  of  no  ordinary  or  ignoble  race,  being  cer-i 
uiinly  descended  &om  Dathiy  the  last  pagan  monarch  of  Erinnl  v 
who  was  killed  by  lightning,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  Anno  \  , 
Domini  428.  At  what  time  the  Mac  Firbises  became  professi- 
onal and  hereditary  historians,  genealogists,  and  poets,  to  various 
princes  in  the  province  of  Connacht,  we  now  know  not ;  but  we 
know  that  from  some  remote  period  downtothe^dcscenLof 
QIJTer  ^romwell  upon  this  country,  they  held  a  handsome  patri- 
mony afLecain  Mac  i^'irbis,  on  tfiebants  of  the  River  Atuaidh^ 
or  Moy,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  on  which  a  castle  was  built  by 
the  brothers  Ciothruadh^  and  James,  and  John  rfa,  their  cousin, 
in  1560.  So  early  as  the  year  1279,  the  AnnsJs  of  the  Four 
Masters  record  the  death  of  Gilla  ha  (or  Gillisa)  M6r  Mac 
Firbis,  "chief  historian  of  Tir-Ficmhrach^  [in  the  present 
county  of  Sligo.]  Again,  at  the  year  1376,  they  record  the  death 
of  Donogh  Mac  Firbis,  "an  historian".  And  again,  at  the  year 
1379,  they  record  the  death  of  Firbis  Mac  Firbis,  "a  learned 
historian". 

The  great  Book  of  Lecain,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Aauiemy,  was  compiled  in  the  year  1416,  by  Gilla  ha  for 
Gillisa]  M6t^  the  direct  ancestor  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis;  and  the 
latter  quotes  in  his  work  (p.  66),  not  only  the  Annab  of  Mac 
Firbis,  but  also  the  Leabhar  Gabhala,  or  Book  of  Invasions  of  Ire- 
land, of  his  grandfather,  Dubhaltach  [or  Dudley],  as  an  authority 
for  the  Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  [Moytura],  and  the  situation  of 
that  place ;  and  at  p.  248,  the  Dumb  R)ok  of  James  Mac  Firbis 
for  the  genealogy  of  his  own  race.  There  is  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  large  and  important  volume  of 
fragments  of  various  ancient  manuscripts  (classed  H.  2,  16), 
part  of  which  professes  to  have  been  written  by  Donogh  Mac 
Firbis  in  the  year  1391 ;  and  in  another  place,  in  a  more  modem 
hand,  it  is  written,  that  this  is  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecaln. 

IhMakach  Mac  Firbis,  in  his  introduction  to  his  great  gene- 
alogical book,  states  that  his  family  were  poets,  historians,  and 
genealopsts  to  the  great  families  of  the  following  ancient  Con- 
iiacht  chieftaincies,  viz. :  Lower  Coimacht,  Ui  Fiachrach  of  the 
Mojr,  Vi  Amhalgaidhy  Cera,  Ui  Fiachrach  ofAidhnCf  BXidEacht- 
gha,  and  to  the  Mac  Donnells  of  Scotland. 
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LECT«  ▼!.       The  Mac  Firbis,  in  right  of  being  the  hereditary  poet  and 

Of  the  n-     historian  of  his  native  territory  of  Ui  Fiachrach  of  the  Moy  (In 

rtooB  works  the  present  county  of  Sligo),  took  an  important  part  in  the  maa- 

Mac  Firbta.   guration  of  the  O'Dowda,  the  hereditary  chief  of  that  countrv. 

The  following  curious  account  of  this  ceremony  will  more  clearly 

show  the  position  of  the  Mac  Firbis  on  these  great  occasions ; 

it  is  translated  from  a  little  tract  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  in  tKe 

library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

"The  privilege  of  the  first  drink  [at  all  assemblies]  was  ^ven 
to  O'CoomAatn  by  O'Dowda,  and  0  Caomhain  was  not  to  drink 
until  he  first  presented  it  [the  drink]  to  the  poet,  that  is,  to 
Mac  Firbis ;  also  the  arms  and  battle  steed  of  O'Dowda,  after 
his  proclamation,  were  given  to  O Caomhain^  and  the  arms  and 
dress  of  0' Caomhain  to  Mac  Firbis ;  and  it  is  not  competent  ever 
to  call  him  the  O'Dowda  until  &  Caomhain  and  Mac  Firbis 
have  first  called  the  name,  and  until  Mac  Firbis  carries  the 
body  of  the  wand  over  O'Dowda ;  and  every  clergyman,  and 
every  representative  of  a  church,  and  every  oishop,  and  every 
chief  of  a  territory  present,  all  are  to  pronounce  the  name  after 
C  Caomhain  and  Mac  Firbis.  And  there  is  one  circumstance, 
should  O'Dowda  happen  to  be  in  Tir  Amhalghaidh  [Tirawley], 
he  is  to  go  to  AmJialghaidKs  Cam  to  be  proclaimea,  so  as  iti^^ 
all  the  chiefs  be  about  him ;  but  should  he  happen  to  be  at  the 
Cam  of  the  Daughter  of  Brian,  he  is  not  to  go  over  [to  Amhal- 
gaidKs  Cam]  to  be  proclaimed;  neither  is  he  to  come  overfirom 
AmhalgaidKa  Cam,  for  it  was  Amhalgaidh,  the  son  of  Flachra 
Ealgach,  that  raised  that  Cam  for  himself,  in  order  that  he  him- 
self, and  all  those  who  should  attain  to  the  chieftainslup  afte^ 
him,  might  be  proclaimed  by  the  name  of  lord  upon  it.  And  it 
is  in  this  Cam  that  Amhalgaidh  himself  is  buried,  and  it  is  ftom 
him  it  is  named.  And  every  king  of  the  race  of  Fiachra  that 
shaU  not  be  thus  proclaimed,  shall  have  shortness  of  life,  and 
his  seed  and  generation  shall  not  be  illustrious,  and  he  shall  never 
see  the  kingdom  of  God". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
LXIIL] 

This  curious  little  tract,  with  topographical  illustrations,  will 
be  found  in  the  volume  on  the  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-Fi- 
achrach,  among  the  important  publications  of  the  Irish  Arch^ 
oWical  Society. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  compiler  of  the  chronicle  which  I  am 

now  about  to  describe,  the  value  of  which,  as  a  historical  docu- 

of  the         naent,  has  only,  of  late  years,  come  to  be  properly  imderstood. 

CHRojnouH       The  Chronicum  Scotorum,  which,  as  Ihave  already  stated, 

OTOBOM.    j^  written  on  paper,  begins  with  the  following  title  and  short 

preface,  by  the  compiler. — [See  original  in^  Appendix,  Ki^ 

LXIV.] 
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"  The  Chronicle  of  the  Scots  (or  Irish)  begins  here. —  lect.  ti. 

"  Understand,  O  reader,  that  it  is  for  a  certain  reason,  and,  ^  ^^ 
particularly,  to  avoid  tediousncss,  that  our  intention  is  to  make  CBBoxiccnf 
only  a  short  abstract  and  compendium  of  the  history  of  the         *^^* 
Scots  in  this  book,  omitting  the  lengthened  details  of  the  his- 
torical books;  wherefore  it  is  that  we  beg  of  you  not  to  criti- 
cize us  on  that  account,  as  we  know  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
great  deficiency". 

The  compiler  then  passes  rapidly  over  the  three  first  ages  of 
tlie  world,  tne  earlier  colonizations  of  Ireland,  the  death  of  the 
Partholanian  colonists  at  Tallaght  (in  this  county  of  Dublin) ;  -     ' 

and  the  yisat  of  Niul,  the  son  of  Fenius  Farsaidh,  to  Egypt,  to 
teach  the  languages  after  the  confusion  of  Babel ;  giving  the 
years  of  the  world  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Septuagint. 

This  sketch  extends  to  near  the  end  of  the  first  oolumn  of 
the  third  page,  where  the  following  curious  note  in  the  original 
hand  occurs : — 

"  Ye  have  heard  from  me,  O  readers,  that  I  do  not  like  to 
have  the  labour  of  writing  this  copy,  and  it  is  therefore  that  I 
beseech  you,  through  true  friendship,  not  to  reproach  me  for  it 
(if  you  understaad  what  it  is  that  causes  me  to  be  so) ;  for  it  is 
certam  that  the  Mac  Firbises  are  not  in  fault"". — [See  original  in 
Appekdix,  No.  L.XV.] 

What  it  was  that  caused  Mac  Firbis's  reluctance  to  make 
this  abndged  copy  of  the  old  book  or  books  before  him,  at  this 
time,  it  is  now  aif&eidt  to  imagine.  The  writing  is  identical 
with  that  in  his  book  of  genealogies,  which  was  made  by  him 
ia  the  year  1650 ;  and  this  copy  must  have  been  made  about 
the  same  disastrous  period  of  our  history,  when  the  relentless 
nige  ol  uliver  Cbromwell  spread  ruin  and  desolation  over  all 
that  was  noble,  honourable,  and  virtuous  in  our  land.  It  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  Sir  James  Ware 
conceived  the  idea  of  availing  himself  of  Mac  Firbis's  exten- 
siTe  and  pro&und  antiquarian  learning ;  and  as  that  learned, 
^d,  I  must  say,  well  intentioned  writer,  was  then  concerned 
only  with  what  related  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland, 
this  was  probably  the  reason  that  Mac  Firbis  offers  those  warm 
apologies  for  having  been  compelled  to  pass  over  the  "  long  and 
tedious"  account  of  the  early  colonizations  of  this  country,  and 
pass  at  one  step  to  our  Christian  era.  (We  know  that  Ware 
quotes  many  of  our  old  aimals  as  sterling  authorities  in  his 
'^ork.  As  these  were  all  in  the  Gaedhhc  language,  and  as 
Ware  had  no  acquaintance  with  that  language,  it  follows  clearly 
enough,  that  he  must  have  had  some  competent  person  to  assist 
lu^  to  read  those  annals,  and  whose  busmess  it  was  doubtless 
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LBCT.  ▼!.  to  select  and  translate  for  him  such  parts  of  them  as  were 

Of  the         deemed  by  him  essential  to  his  design.)  Excepting  for  some  such 

CHBoncuM   purpose  as  this,  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  Mac  Firbis 

^'^""'"^    should  apply  himself,  and  with  such  apparent  reluctance,  to 

make  this  compendium  from  some  ancient  book  or  books  of 

annals  belonging  to  his  family.      It  appears,  indeed,  &om  hi^ 

own  words,  tuat  it  was  poverty  or  distress  that  caused  him  to 

Eass  over  the  record  of  what  he  deemed  the  ancient  glory  of 
is  country,  and  to  draw  up  a  mere  utilitarian  abstract  for  some 
person  to  whc 
port  in  his  de 

care  he  takes  to  record  that  his  diiliculties  were  not  caused 
by  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  family,  who  were,  as  we 
know,  totally  ruined-  and  despoiled   of  their    ancestral  pro- 
perty by  the  tide  of  robbers  and  murderers  which  the  com- . 
monwealth  of  England  poured  over  defenceless  Eiinn  at  tkb ' 
period.  " 

To  return  to  the  Chronicum.  Continuing  his  abstract,  the 
compiler  passes  rapidly  over  the  history  of  the  early  coloiuza- 
tion  of  Lreland  to  the  year  of  our  iJord  375,  that  being  the 
year  in  which  St.  Patrick  was  bom.  This  date  is  written  in 
the  back  margin  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Charles  O'Conor  of  Bela- 
nagar,  and  from  that  to  the  year  432  there  is  no  date  given. 

The  date  432  is  written  in  Roman  numerals  (in  Ghiedhllc 
chaxacters,  of  course)  in  the  original  hand,  and  under  it  the 
arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  from  Rome,  on  Lis  apostolic 
mission,  by  the  direction  of  Pope  Celestine.  The  arrival  ot 
the  great  apostle  is  given  precisely  in  the  same  words  as  in  the 
annals  of  Ulster. 

From  this  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1022,  no  date  appears  in 
the  original  hand,  nor  even  after  that,  except  occasionally  the 
year  of  the  world.  The  latter  is  set  down  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1048,  as  5,000  years,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
computation. 

The  next  dates  that  appear  are  453,  454,  455,  456,  458,  all 
in  the  margin ;  and  all  these  are,  I  believe,  as  weU  as  the  re- 
maining dates,  all  through  to  the  end,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Roderick  OTlaherty,  the  author  of  the  Ogygia. 

No  date,  however,  is  inserted  from  the  year  458  to  the  year 
605 ;  but  from  this  year  forward  the  dates  appear  regularly  in 
the  margin. 

A  large  deGciency  occurs  at  the  year  722,  where  the  com- 
piler has  written  the  following  memorandum: — 

**  The  breasts  [or  fronts]  of  two  leaves  of  the  old  book,  out 
of  which  I  write  this,  are  wanting  here,  and  I  leave  what  is 
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before  me  of  this  page  for  them.     I  am  DubhaUaeh  FirbmgK*.  lect.  ▼!. 
—[See  onmnBX  in  ^penbix,  No.  LXVI.!  «,  .^ 

tlnfortSlj,  this  defect  .^ccon,  by  eome  unknown  chimce,  ^^.,^ 
not  onty  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  here  noticed,  but  as  fitf  as  ^'•"*^"^* 
from  the  year  722  to  the  year  805. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  defect  in  the  annals  of  Tighemach 
should  besfin  nearly  with  the  same  year  (718) ;  but  it  extends 
much  further,  to  the  year  1068. 

The  order  and  arrangement  of  the  events  recorded,  and  the 
events  themselves,  often,  though  not  always,  agree  with  the 
anuals  of  Tighemach.  The  deUuls  are  bnef  and  condensed, 
but  they  so  (men  convey  scraps  of  rare  additional  information, 
ad  to  leave  us  reason  to  regret  the  unknown  circumstances 
which  caused  the  writer  to  leave  out,  as  he  said  he  did,  the 
"  tediousness"  of  the  old  historical  books. 

The  Chronicuna  comes  down,  in  its  present  form,  only  to  the 
year  1135;  and,  whether  it  was  ever  carried  down  with  more 
ample  details  to  the  year  1443,  when  the  compiler*s  translations 
for  Ware  commence,  is  a  question  which  probably  will  never 
be  cleared  up.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  and  as  far  as  it  goes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  one  of  the  most  authentic 
existing  copies  of,  or  compilations  &om,  more  ancient  annals. 

I  have  already  stated  that  this  manuscript  is  in  the  well-known 
hand  of  its  compiler,  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  and  that  it  was  written, 
probably,  about  the  year  1650 ;  yet  hear  what  the  Rev.  Charles 
O'Conor  says  of  it,  in  the  Stowe  catalogue: 

^'  Scnne  have  confounded  this  chronic^  with  Tighemach's,  be- 
cause it  is  frequently  called  Chronicon  Cluanense,  and  was  writ- 
ten in  Tighemach  s  Monastery  of  Cluainmacnois".  He  then 
eontmues:  "The  Stowe  copy  now  before  us  was  carefully  trans- 
cribed from  the  Dublin  copy,  by  the  compiler  of  this  catalogue, 
from  that  Dublin  MS.,  which  is  quite  a  modem  transcript,  being 
the  only  copy  he  could  find". — [Stowe  Cat.  vol.  i.  p.  201-,  No,  63.J 

How  dearly  do  these  words  stow  that  the  reverend  writer, 
though  otherwise  a  sufficiently  good  scholar,  was  totally  incom- 
petent to  pronounce  a  correct  opinion  on  the  age  of  any  &aedhlic 
MS.,  from  the  character  of  the  writing,  or  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiar  hands  of  the  different  writers  who  preceded 
hin,  excepting,  indeed,  that  of  his  own  grandfather,  Charles 
O'Conor,  of  Belana^.  Yet  there  is  no  man  more  dogmatic 
in  his  decifflons  on  the  dates  of  manuscripts  and  compositions, — 
kis  two  most  favourite  periods  being,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
**  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries",  and  "  the  reign  of  James 
the  First ".  Indeed,  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  his  readings  and 
renderings  of  text,  as  well  as  his  translations  of  Irish,  are  ^  in- 
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LBCT.  Tx.  accurate,  as  his  Historical  deductions,  and  even  podtiye  state- 
ments, are  often  unfounded,  howeyer  arrogantly  advanced. 

In  connexion  with  this  fragment  of  the  Lec^dn  collection  of 
annals,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  short  tract  of  annals  pie- 
served  in  the  ffreat  Book  of  Lecain,  now  in  the  libiaij  of  tiie 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  compilation  of  which  was  Sniped 
in  the  year  1416.  These  annals  are  without  date,  and  some  of  the 
items  are  out  of  chronological  order.  They  begin  with  the  bat- 
tle of  Uchbadhy  which  was  fought  in  the  year  733,  at  a  place  of 
that  name  in  the  county  of  Ealdare,  between  Aedh  AUoaiy  the 
monarch  of  Ireland,  and  the  kings  and  chiefi  of  Leinster^in  which 
the  latter  were  completely  overthrown,  and  their  whole  countiy 
devastated  and  nearly  depopulated. 

These  chronicles  come  down  to  the  treacherous  death  of  the 
celebrated  Tieman  O'Rourke,  king  oi  Breifni  [Bre&y],  at  the 
hands  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  in  the  year  1172.  Tne  eyenta 
recorded,  briefly  of  course,  are  the  rei&ns,  battles,  and  deaths  of 
the  monarchs  and  provincial  kings  of  Ireland ;  the  aooesaoDS 
and  deaths  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Armagh ;  and  the  more 
unusual  atmospheric  pnenomena,  such  as  remarkable  seasons 
and  other  extraordinary  occurrences,  etc. 

There  are  several  little  additions,  among  the  items  of  in&nna- 
tion  recorded  in  these  annals,  which  axe  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters;  as,  for  instance,  in  recording  the 
death  of  the  monarch  MaeUeachlainn^  or  Malachy  the  Second 
(who  died  Anno  Domini  1022),  they  give  a  list  of  five-and- 
twenty  battles  gained  by  him,  of  which  the  Four  Masteis  men- 
tion but  four.  In  connection  with  these  battles  also,  many 
topographical  names  are  preserved,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  other  existing  books  of  annals.  And  I  may  remark  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  annals  contained  in  this  short  tract  are,  as  regards 
date  of  transcription,  the  oldest  annals  that  we  have  in  Ireland- 

I  shall  close  this  lecture  with  some  account  of  one  other  book 
of  annals,  to  which  I  have  already  shortly- referred,  and  which, 
though  only  remaining  to  us  in  the  English  language,  is  not 
without  its  interest  and  value.  I  allude  to  the  book  tolerably 
well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Anhals  of  Clokhac370IS, 
the  oidy  copy  or  version  of  which  known  to  be  extant  is  ao 
English  translation  made  from  the  Irish  in  the  year  1627,  by 
Connla  Mac  Echa^an,  of  Lismoyne,  in  the  county  of  Wes^ 
meath,  for  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Torlogh  Mac  Cochlan,  Lo^ 
of  Delvin,  in  that  county. 

This  translation  is  written  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  Elicabe 
than  period,  but  by  a  man  who  seems  to  have  well  understood 
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the  Tslue  of  the  original  Graedhlic  phraseologjy  and  tendered  it  lbct.  ti. 
eyerj  jusdoe,  as  far  as  we  can  determine  in  uie  absence  of  the 
original.  It  was  believed, — and,  indeed,  there  is  reason  still  to  ahhau  of 
believe  it, — that  the  original  book  was  preserved  in  the  posses-  ^*^"^^ 
eion  of  the  fiunily  of  the  late  Sir  Bichwl  Nagle,  who  was  de- 
scended from  the  translator  by  the  mother's  side ;  however,  on 
the  death  of  the  worthy  baronet,  a  few  years  ago,  no  trace  of  it 
could  be  found  among  the  family  papers,  though  other  ancient 
memorials  of  the  house  of  Mac  Ecnagan  were  preserved  among 
them.  It  was  rumoured  in  the  country,  that  this  old  book  con- 
tained, or  might  possibly  contain,  some  records  of  events  that  it 
would  be  as  well  for  the  Mac  Echagan  family  not  to  have 
brought  before  the  world;  and  that  for  this  reason,  the  female 
representatives  of  the  family  had  for  some  generations  kept  the 
volume  out  of  nght.  I  had  the  honour  of  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  which  I  improved  so  &r  as  to 
menfioii  this  tradition  to  hiuL  He  did  not  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  romour,  as  far  as  the  keeping  out  of  sight  of  the  book  went ; 
but  be  had  no  knowledge  of  any  particular  reason,  more  than  a 
laud&ble  care  for  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  national 
record,  and  a  witness  to  the  respectability  and  identity  of  the  fa- 
mily. Indeed,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  my  conver- 
sations on  this  subject  with  Sir  Richard  was,  that  the  book  had 
been  in  the  custody  of  his  mother,  but  that  that  respected  lady 
cherkhed  so  closely  this  relic  of  her  ancient  name  as  to  be  re- 
luctant even  to  show  it,  much  less  to  part  with  it  for  any  con- 
sideration whatever. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  book  (so  far  as  we  can  jud^e  in  the 
absence  of  the  original)  to  show  why  it  should  be  callea  the  An- 
nals of  Glonmacnois.  We  have  alr^y  seen,  and  we  shall  have 
occason  to  touch  on  the  same  fact  again,  that  the  Annals  of 
Glonmacnois  used  by  the  Four  Masters,  came  down  but  to  the 
year  1227,  whereas  this  book  comes  down  to  the  year  1408. 

The  records  contained  in  it  are  brief,  but  they  sometimes  pre- 
serve details  of  singular  interest,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of^our 
other  annals.  As  a  specimen  of  these  additions — ^the  most  in- 
teresting of  them,  perhaps — ^let  me  take  the  following  passage, 
which  occurs  at  the  year  905,but  which  should  be  placed  at  the 
year  913;  I  give  it  m  the  exact  phraseology  of  the  original: — 

**  N€«l  Glunduffe  was  king  [of  Ireland]  three  years,  and  was 
married  to  the  Lady  GrormpQey,  daughter  of  Eong  Flann,  who 
was  a  very  &ir,  virtuous,  and  learned  demosell ;  was  first  married 
to  Cormacke  Mac  Coulenan,  King  of  Munster;  secondly  to 
King  Neal,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  called  Prince  Donnell,  who 
was  drowned ;  upon  whose  death  she  made  many  pi^ful  and 
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UBCT.  VI.  learned  ditdes  in  Irish ;  and  lastly,  she  was  married  to  Cearbliall 
Mac  Morgan,  Kin?  of  Leinster.  After  all  wlucK  royal  mar- 
riages, she  begged  Srom  door  to  door,  forsaken  of  all  her  fiiends 
and  allies,  and  glad  to  be  relieved  by  her  inferiors". 
The  atory  The  Order  of  GormlaiiKs  marriages  is  not  acciurately  given  in 
%ii^Mth,  this  entry.  Let  us  correct  the  entry  from  another  and  more  le- 
liable  authority,  that  of  the  Book  of  Lieinster. 

It  is  true  that  Gormlaith  was  first  married,  or  rather  betrothed, 
to  the  celebrated  king,  bishop,  and  scholar,  Cormac  Mac  Cul* 
lennan,  King  of  Munster ;  but  that  mairia^  was  never  consum- 
mated, as  the  young  kin^  changed  his  mmd,  and  restored  ibt 
princess  to  her  father,  witn  all  her  fortune  and  dowry,  while  lie 
himself  took  holy  orders.  He  (as  you  are  aware)  be«une  subse- 
quently Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  was,  as  you  may  remember, 
me  author  of  the  celebrated  Saltair  of  Cashel,  as  well  as  of  the 
learned  compilation  since  known  as  Cormac's  Glossary. 

After  havmg  been  thus  deserted  by  Kin^  Cormac,  GormMOi 
was  married  against  her  will  to  CearbhaU^r^g  of  Leinster. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  908, — ^probw)ly  in  reality  on 
account  of  the  repudiation  of  the  princess  by  the  Enig  ^^ 
Munster,  though  ostensibly  to  assert  nis  right  to  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  ancient  church  of  Mainister  Eibhin^  now  Mp^^ 
tereven  (in  the  present  Queen's  county),  which  down  to  this  time 
belonged  to  Munster, — Flann  Sionay  the  father  of  Gormlaith, 
who  was  hereditary  King  of  Meath,  and  then  Monarch  of  Eiinn, 
proceeded  to  make  war  on  the  southern  prince ;  and,  accom- 
panied b^  his  son-in-law,'  the  King  of  Leinster,  he  marched  with 
their  touted  forces  to  BecUach  Mughna  (now  Ballymoon,  vbl  the 
south  of  the  present  coun^  of  Kildare),  within  two  miles  of  the 
present  town  of  Carlow.  Here  they  were  met  by  l^ing  Cormw 
at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Munster,  and  a  ftirious  battle  ensued 
between  them,  in  which  ihe  Mimstermen  were  defeated,  and  Cor- 
mac, the  king  and  bishop,  killed  and  beheaded  on  the  field* 

CearbhaMj  King  of  Leinster,  and  husband  of  the  princess 
Gormlaithf  was  badly  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  carried  home 
to  his  palace  at  Naas,  where  he  was  assiduously  attended  to  bj 
his  queen,  who  was  scarcely  ever  absent  from  his  couch.  It  haj^ 
pened  that  one  day,  when  he  was  convalescent,  but  still  confined 
to  his  bed,  the  batde  of  Bealach  Mughna  became  the  subject  d 
their  conversation.  Cearbhall  described  the  fight  with  anima- 
tion, and  dwelt  with  seemingly  exuberant  satisfaction  on  the  de- 
feat of  Cormac,  and  the  dismemberment  of  his  body  in  his  pre- 
sence. The  queen,  however,  who  was  sitting  on  the  foot-rail  o| 
the  bed,  said  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the  body  of  the  good 
and  holy  bishop  shoidd  have  been  unnecessarily  mutilated  and 
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desecrated;  upon  whicli  the  king,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  rage,  struck  ubct.  tjl 
her  80  rude  a  dIow  with  his  foot,  as  threw  her  headlong  on  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
floor,  hy  which  her  clothes  were  thrown  into  disorder,  in  the  pre*  of  Qneen 
eence  of  all  her  ladies  and  attendants.  a^mOaiOL 

The  queen  felt  highly  mortified  and  insulted  at  the  indignity 
thus  offered  to  her,  and  fled  to  her  father  for  protection.  Her 
father,  however,  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  Danish  enemy  in 
Dublin,  did  not  choose  to  take  any  nostile  steps  to  punish  the 
rudeness  of  King  Cearbhally  but  sent  his  daughter  back  again  to 
her  husband.  Not  so  her  young  kinsman,  Niall  Glunduuk  [^'  of 
the  Black  KneeH,  the  son  of  the  brave  Aedh  FinnlicUhj  King  of 
^aeacA  [Le.  King  of  Ulster.]  This  brave  prince,  having  heaid  of 
the  indignity  which  had  been  put  upon  nis  relative,  raised  all 
the  northern  clans,  and  at  their  head  marched  to  the  borders  of 
Lemster,  with  the  intention  of  avenging  the  insult,  as  well  as  of 
taking  the  queen  herself  tmder  the  protection  of  the  powerful 
fonses  of  the  north.  Queen  Garmlaithy  however,  objected  to  any 
violent  measures,  and  only  insisted  on  a  separation  from  her 
husband,  and  the  restoration  of  her  dowry.  She  had  four-and- 
twenty  residences  given  to  her  in  Leinster  by  CearbfuUl  on  her 
marriage,  and  these  he  consented  to  confirm  to  her,  and  to  re- 
lease her  l^aUy  from  her  vows  as  his  wife.  The  queen  bein^ 
thus  once  more  fireed  from  conjugal  ties,  returned  to  her  fathers 
house  for  the  third  time. 

AAer  this  Niall  Glundubh,  deeming  that  the  gross  conduct 
of  CearbhaU  to  his  queen,  and  their  final  separation,  had  legally 
as  well  as  virtually  dissolved  their  marriage,  proposed  for  her 
hand  to  her  father ;  hut  both  father  and  daughter  refused,  and,  for 
the  tame,  she  continued  to  reside  in  the  court  of  Flann. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  (904),  however,  CearbhaU 
was  killed  in  battle  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  under  their  leader 
Ulbh,  and  all  impediments  being  now  removed,  Gormlaith  be- 
came the  wife  of  Niall  Glundttbh. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  917,  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
Qaeen  Gormkiith.  Her  fatner  died  in  the  mean  time,  in  the 
year  914,  and  afler  him  the  young  Niall  Glundubh  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  throne  as  Monarch  of  Erinn. 

With  the  exception  of  the  immortal  Brian  Boroimhi^  no 
monarch  ever  wielded  the  sceptre,  which  was  the  sword,  of 
Ermn  with  more  vigour,  than  this  truly  brave  northern  prince. 
His  battles  with  the  fierce  and  cruel  Danes  were  incessant  and 
bloody,  and  his  victories  many  and  glorious,  and  himself  and 
his  lirave  fiither  Aedh  were  the  only  monarchs  who  ever 
attempted  to  relieve  Mimster  of  the  presence  of  these  cruel  foes, 
before  Brian.     Having,  in  fine,  hemmed  in  so   closely  the 
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LECT.  Ti."  Danes  of  Meath,  Dublin,  and  all  Leinster,  that  they  daied  not 
ThertoiT  ^^^^^  fr^^  *^®  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin,  lie  detennined  at 
of  Qaeen  last  to  attack  them  even  there,  in  their  veiy  stronghold.  With 
aormiaiih.  £j^  resolve,  therefore,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  917,  he  marched  on  Duolin  with  a  large  force,  and 
attended  by  several  of  the  chiefs  and  princes  oi  Aleath  and 
Oriell;  but  the  Danes  went  out  and  met  him  at  CiU  Mosomg 
(a  place  not  yet  identified),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  a  fiirious  battle  ensued,  in  which,  unfortunately,  the  amy 
of  Erinn  was  defeated,  and  Niall  himself  was  killed,  with  most 
of  his  attendant  chiefs  and  an  immense  number  of  their  men. 
And  thus  was  the  imfortunate  queen  GromUaith  for  the  third 
time  left  a  widow.  Her  elder  brother  Conor  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  her  younger  brother  Donnchadh  succeeded  her 
husband  in  the  sovereignty,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  dea&  in 
the  year  942.  * 

Of  Queen  GormlaitKa  history,  during  the  reign  of  her  bro- 
ther, we  know  nothing ;  but,  on  his  death,  the  sceptre  pasaed 
away  from  the  houses  of  her  father  and  of  her  husband; 
and  it  is  possible,  or  rather  we  may  say  probable,  that  it  was 
then  that  commenced  that  poverty  and  neglect,  of  which  she 
so  feelingly  speaks  in  her  poems,  as  well  as  in  various  straj 
verses  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Her  misfortunes  conti- 
nued during  the  remaining  five  years  of  her  life — namely,  from 
the  death  of  her  brother,  uie  monarch  Donnchadhy  in  the  year 
942,  to  her  own  death  in  the  year  947. 

I  should  not,  perhaps,  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  short  but 
eventful  history  of  the  unfortunate  queen  Uomdaith^  but  that 
the  translator  of  these  annals  of  Clonmacnois,  as  they  are 
called,  falls  into  several  mistakes  about  her;  but,  whether  they 
be  part  of  his  origmal  text,  or  only  traditionary  notes  of  his 
own,  I  cannot  determine :  I  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  more 
probable  explanation.  He  says,  at  the  year  936  (which  should 
be  the  year  943),  that,  after  the  death  of  Niall  Glundublh  ^^ 
was  married  to  Cearbkall,  king  of  Leinster;  but  I  bave  taken 
the  proper  order  of  her  marriages,  and  the  present  sketch  of  her 
history,  from  the  Book  of  Leinster  (a  MS.  of  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century),  as  well  as  firom  an  ancient  copy  of  a  moet 
curious  poem,  written  during  her  long  last  illness  b^  Cromdaith 
herself,  on  her  own  life  and  misfortunes.  Li  this  poem  she 
details  the  death  of  her  son,  who  was  accidentally  drowned  in 
the  county  Galway  during  his  fosterage,  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  her  husband ;  and  in  it  is  also  preserved  an  interesting 
account  of  her  mode  of  living ;  a  sketcn  of  the  more  fortunate 
or  happy  part  of  her  life ;  a  character  of  Niall,  of  CearhhaU^ 
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and  of  Cormac ;  a  descriptioii  of  the  place  and  mode  of  sepul-  lect.  vi. 
tuie  of  Niall;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  variety  of  references  ~ 
to  habits,  customs,  and  manners,  than  I  have  found  in  any  other  of  Quee? 
piece  of  its  kind.     I  have,  besides  this,  which  is  a  long  poem,  ^<^'*»'*»*^ 
collected  a  few  of  those  stray  verses  which  Gormlaith  composed 
under  a  variety  of  impulses  and  circumstances. 

The  following  short,  but  very  curious,  account  of  the  im- 
mediate canse  of  her  death  (the  date  of  which  is  given  by 
Mac  Echa^an,  at  the  year  943,  by  mistake  for  the  yeox  948), 
appears  to  nave  been  taken  from  uie  poem  just  mentioned.  I 
quote  again  fix>m  the  same  translation  of  the  annals  of  Clon- 
macnois: — 

"  Gormphljr,  daughter  of  King  Flann  Mac  Mayleseachlyn, 
and  queen  of  Ireland,  died  of  a  tedious  and  grievous  wound, 
which  happened  in  this  manner:  she  dreamed  that  she  saw 
King  Niall  Glunduffe ;  whereupon  she  got  up  and  sate  in  her  bed 
to  behold  him ;  whom  he  for  anjger  would  forsake,  and  leave  the 
chamber;  and  as  he  was  departmg  in  that  angry  motion  (as  she 
thought),  she  gave  a  snatch  after  him,  thinking  to  have  taken 
him  by  the  mantle,  to  keep  him  with  her,  and  fell  upon  the  bed- 
stick  of  her  bed,  that  it  pierced  her  breast,  even  to  her  very 
heart,  which  received  no  cure  until  she  died  thereof. 

The  queen  did  not,  however,  immediately  die  of  the  injury 
thus  strangely  received.  Her  last  illness  was  long  and  tedious, 
&nd  it  was  during  its  continuance  that  she  composed  the  curious 
poems  which  are  still  preserved,  in  one  of  which  she  gives  an 
account  of  the  manner  of  the  wound  which  soon  after  caused 
her  deadi. 

I  cannot  da  better  than  close  my  remarks  on  this  curious 
volume  by  transcribing  the  translator's  address  and  dedication 
to  Mac  CJogUan,  for  whom  he  translated  it.  These  documents 
are,  besides,  not  only  very  explanatory  of  the  design  and  idea 
of  the  work,  but  in  themselves  so  quaint,  so  interesting,  and  so 
^gestive,  that  I  am  persuaded  you  would  be  sorry  to  lose 
them,  and  they  have  not  hitherto  been  published. 

**  A  book  containing  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  imtil  the  conquest  of  the  English,  wherein 
is  diowed  all  the  kings  of  Clana  Neimed,  Firbolg,  Tuathy 
De  danan,  and  the  sons  of  Miletius  of  Spain :  translated  out  of 
Irish  into  English,  faithiullv  and  well  agreeing  to  the  History 
de  Captionibus  Hibemiae,  Historia  Magna,  and  other  authentic 
authors.  Partly  discovering  the  year  of  the  reigns  of  the  said 
^^^^  with  the  manner  of  their  governments,  and  also  the 
deaths  of  divers  saints  of  this  kingdom,  as  died  in  those  several 
rwgng,  with  the  tyrannical  rule  'and  government  of  the  Danes 
for  219  years. 
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LECT.  VI,       "A  brief  catalogue  of  all  the  kings  of  the  eeyeral  laces,  after 

Of  the         *^^  coming  of  Saint  Patrick,  until  Donogh  Mac  Biyan  carried 

ANXAL8  ov    the  crown  to  Rome,  and  of  the  kings  that  reigned  after,  until 

Kow!^^'     the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  English,  in  the  twentieth  year 

.    of  the  reign  of  Rory  O'Connor,  monarch  of  Ireland. 

''Also  of  certain  things  which  happened  in  this  kingdom  after 
the  conquest  of  the  English,  until  tne  dzth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Bang  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Grod  1408. 

"To  the  worthy  and  of  great  expectation  young  gentLeman, 
Mr.  Terence  Coghlan,  nis  brother,  ConeU  Ma  Geoghegan, 
wisheth  long  health,  with  good  success  in  all  his  affairs. 

"Among  all  the  worthy  and  memorable  deeds  of  King  Biyan 
Borowe,  sometime  king  of  this  kingdom,  this  is  not  of  the  least 
account,  that  after  that  he  had  shaken  off  the  intolerable  yoke 
and  bondage  wherewith  this  land  was  cruelly  tortured  and  har- 
ried by  the  Danes  and  Normans  for  the  space  of  219  years  that 
they  bore  sway,  and  received  tribute  of  the  inhabitants  in  gene- 
ral,— and  though  they  nor  none  of  them  ever  had  the  name  of 
king  or  monarch  of  me  land,  yet  they  had  that  power,  as  thej 
executed  what  they  pleased,  and  behaved  themselves  so  cruel 
and  pagan-like,  as  well  towards  the  ecclesiasticals  as  temporals 
of  the  Engdom,  that  they  broke  down  their  churches,  and  razed 
them  to  their  very  foundations,  and  burned  their  books  of  chron- 
icles and  prayers,  to  the  end  that  there  should  be  no  memoiy  lefi 
to  their  posterities,  and  all  learning  should  be  quite  forgotten,— 
the  saia  King  Bryan  seeing  into  what  rudeness  the  kingdom 
was  fallen,  after  setting  himself  in  the  quiet  government  thereof, 
and  restored  each  one  to  his  ancient  patrimony,  repaired  their 
churches  and  houses  of  religion ;  he  caused  open  schoob  to  be 
kept  in  the  several  parishes  to  instruct  their  youth,  which  by  the 
said  longwars  were  grown  rude andaltogether  illiterate ;  heassem- 
bled  together  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  spiritual  as 
temporal,  to  Cashel,  in  Munster,  and  caused  them  to  compose  a 
book  containing  all  the  inhabitants,  events,  and  septs,  that  lived 
in  this  land  from  the  first  peopling,  inhabitation,  and  discoveiT 
thereof,  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  until  that  present,  which 
book  they  caused  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel, 
signed  it  with  his  own  hand,  together  with  the  hands  of  the  kbgs 
of  the  five  provinces,  and  also  with  the  hands  of  all  the  bishops 
and  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  caused  several  copies  thereof  to  be 
given  to  the  kings  of  the  provinces,  with  straight  charge  that 
tnere  should  be  no  credit  given  to  any  other  chronicles  Sicnce- 
forth,  but  should  be  held  as  false,  disannulled,  and  quite  forbid- 
den for  ever.     Since  which  time  there  were  many  septs  in  the 
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Idngdoin  that  liTed  bj  it,  and  whose  profession  it  was  to  chron-  j^ser.  vi. 
icle  and  keep  in  memory  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  for 
the  time  past,  piesent,  and  to  come ;  and  now  because  thej  cannot  2Ji^  ov 
enjoy  that  respect  and  gain  by  their  said  profession  as  heretofore  ^^^^ 
they  and  their  ancestors  received,  they  set  nought  by  the  said 
knowledge,  neglect  their  books,  and  choose  rather  to  put  their 
children  to  leam  English  than  their  own  native  language,  inso- 
much iJiat  some  of  them  suffer  tailors  to  cut  the  leaves  of  the 
said  books  (which  their  ancestors  held  in  great  account),  and 
sew  them  in  long  pieces  to  make  their  measures  of,  that  the  pos* 
tenties  are  like  to  fall  into  more  ignorance  of  any  things  which 
happened  before  their  time.  In  the  reign  of  the  said  King 
Bryan,  and  before,  Ireland  was  well  stored  with  learned  men 
and  schools,  and  that  people  came  &om  all  parts  of  Christendom 
to  leam  therein,  and  among  all  other  nations  that  came  thither, 
there  was  none  so  much  made  of  nor  respected  with  the  Irish, 
as  were  the  English  and  Welshmen,  to  whom  they  gave  several 
coUeses  to  dwell  and  leam  in;  [such]  as  to  the  English  a  col- 
lege m  the  town  of  Mayo,  in  Connacht,  which  to  this  day  is 
csdled  Mayo  of  the  English ;  and  to  the  Welshmen,  the  town  of 
Gallen,ln  the  KingsUounty,  which  is  Ukewise called Gallen of  ' 
the  Welshmen  or  Wales ;  firom  whence  the  said  two  nations  have  i 
brought  their  characters,  especially  the  English  Saxons,  as  by  / 
comparing  the  old  Saxon  characters  to  the  Irish  (which  the  / 
Irish  never  dianged),  you  shall  find  little  or  no  difference  at  all.    \ 

"  The  earnest  desire  I  understand  you  have,  to  know  these 
things,made  me  to  undertake  the  translation  of  the  old  Irish  Book 
for  you,  which,  by  long  lying  shut  and  imused,  I  could  hardly 
read,  and  left  places  that  I  could  not  read,  because  they  were 
altogether  grown  illegible  and  put  out;  and  if  this  my  simple 
labour  shall  any  way  peasure  you,  I  shall  hold  mjself  thoroughly 
recompensed,  and  my  pains  well  employed,  which  for  your  own 
reading  I  have  done,  and  not  for  the  reading  of  any  other  curious 
fellow  that  would  rather  carp  at  my  phraze,  than  take  any  de- 
light in  &e  History ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  bid  you  heartily 
farewell,  from  L^jevanchan,  20th  April,  Anno  Domini  1627. 

"  Your  very  loving  brother, 

CoNEix  MaGboghegan". 

The  translator  then  gives  the  following  list  of  his  authorities, 
to  which  I  would  ask  your  particular  attention : — 

**  The  names  of  the  several  authors  whom  I  have  taken  for  the 
book :  Saint  Colum  Kill ;  St.  Bohine ;  Calvagh  O^More,  Esq. ; 
Venerable  Bede ;  Eochye  OTlannagan,  Archdean  of  Ajmagh 
and  Clonfiachna ;  Gillemen  Mac  Conn-ne-mbocht,  Archpriest  of 
Clonvickenos;  Eeileachair  Mac  Cox>^  alias  Gorman;  Eusebius; 
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Maicellinus;  Mojlen  O'Mulclioniye;  and  Tanaye  0*Miilch<m- 

^        rye ;  two  professed  chroniclers". 

AitvALs^or  It  is  not  ea^  to  see  what  Mac  Echagan  means,  when  he  says 
^^*^*'*  that  he  had  taken  these  authors  for  this  book.  We  have  only 
to  beUeye  that  he  took  from  Eusebius,  Maroellinus,  and  Bede, 
some  items  or  additions,  and  some  dates  for  the  early  part  of  his 
translations,  and  that  he  took  the  various  readings  and  additions, 
to  be  foimd  in  it,  from  the  Irish  authorities  to  whom  he  refers. 
But,  whatever  his  meaning  may  be,  this  is  a  curious  list  of  aa- 
thors  to  be  consulted  by  an  Irish  country  gentleman  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeentn  century. 

Without  going  back  to  his  very  earlier  authorities,  we  mav 
show  the  antiquiw  of  the  second  class. 

Eochaidh  &Matmagain,  Archdean  of  Armagh  and  don- 
fiachna,  died  in  the  year  1003.  If  this  learned  man's  books 
came  down  to  Mac  Echagan's  times,  he  must  have  had  a  rich 
treat  in  them  indeed.  These  books  are  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  in  the  ancient  book  called  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre. 
written  at  Clonmacnois  before  the  year  1106.  At  the  end  of  a 
most  curious  and  valuable  tract  on  the  ancient  pagan  cemeteries 
of  Ireland,  the  writer  says  that  it  was  Flann,  the  leamedpro- 
fessor  of  Monasterboice,  who  died  in  the  year  1056,  and  £ock- 
aidhy  the  learned,  O'Kerin,  that  compiled  tms  tract  &om  the  books 
of  Eochaidh  OFlannagain  at  Armagh,  and  the  books  of  Monas- 
terboice, and  other  books  at  both  places,  which  had  disappeared 
at  the  time  of  making  this  note. 

Of  the  books  of  GUlananaemh  mac  Conn-na-mBocht^  Aicli- 
priest  of  Clonmacnois,  I  have  never  heard  anything  more  than 
Mac  Echagan's  reference  to  them.  Of  Ceileachair  Mae  Qnm 
fUMuBocht,  I  know  nothing  more  than  that  the  death  of  his  son 
is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1106, 
in  the  following  words : — "  Maelmuire,  son  of  the  son  of  Conn- 
na-mBochtj  was  killed  at  Clitainmicnois  by  a  party  of  plun- 
derers". This  Mailmuire  was  the  compiler  or  transcriber  of 
the  above  mentioned  Leahhar  na  h-Uidthre^  in  which  he  is  set 
down  as  Maelmuire^  the  son  of  Ceileachair^  son  of  Cann-na- 
mBocht 

The  two  O'Mvdconrys,  of  whom  he  speaks,  belonged  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  ana  were  poets  and  nistorians  of  Connacht; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  their  works  now  from  the  com- 
positions of  other  members  of  that  talented  family,  of  the  same 
Christian  names,  but  of  a  later  period. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  of  the  curious  book 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  and  which  certainly  existed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  should  be  lost  to  us ;  and,  coose- 
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quently,  that  we  haTe  no  means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  lect.  vi. 

Mac  Echagan's  translation  is  a  faithful  one.     He  appears  to 

hare  drawn  a  little  on  his  imagination,  in  his  address  to  Mac  aithaL  of 

Cochlan,  where  he  states  that  it  was  Brian  Boroimhe  that  ordered  Joii**^*^ 

the  compilation  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel.    This  certainly  cannot 

be  the  truth,   for  we  have  the  Saltair  of  Cashel  repeatedly 

quoted  in  the  Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecan,  and  its  authorship 

as  repeatedly  ascribed  to  the  Holy  King,  Connac  Mac  Cullennan, 

who  flourisned  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  time 

ascribed  to  that  work  by  Mac  Echagan. 

It  is  true  that  Brian  Boroimhe,  after  the  expulsion  and  sub- 
jugation of  the  Danes,  did  rebuild  and  repair  the  churches  and 
otner  ecclesiastical  edifices  which  had  been  ruined  and  desecrated 
bj  the  Danes;  that  he  restored  the  native  princes,  chiefs,  and 
people,  to  their  ancient  inheritances ;  established  schools  and 
colleges;  caused  all  the  ancient  books  that  had  surviyed  the  de- 
solation and  desecration  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  to  be 
transcribed  and  multiplied ;  and  that  he  fixed  and  established 
permanent  &mily  names :  but,  although  we  have  an  account  of 
all  this  fix)m  various  sources,  some  of  them  nearly  contemporary 
with  himself,  we  have  no  mention  whatever  of  his  havmg  di- 
rected the  writing  of  the  Saltsdr  of  Cashel,  or  any  work  of  its  kind. 

There  are  three  copies  of  Mac  Echagan's  translation  known 
to  me  to  be  in  existence :  one  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (class  F.  3, 19^ ;  one  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  one  in 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  large  collection,  in  Worcestershire.  They 
are  all  written  in  the  hand  of  Teige  O'Daly ,  and  they  are  dated 
(the  Dublin  one  at  least)  in  the  year  1684.  O'Daly  has  pre-  . 
fixed  some  strictures  on  the  translator,  charging  him  with  parti-  / 
ality  for  the  Heremonian  or  northern  race  of  Ireland,  one  of    \  y 

whom  he  was  liimseli',  to  the  preiudTce  oF  tbe  Heberian  or     f 
southern  race.     But  O'Daly's  remarks  are  couched  in  language     \ 
of  such  a  character  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  allude  to     \ 
them  fiuther  here,  ^ 

I  have  now  completed  for  you  a  short  examination  of  all  the 
pnndpal  collections  of  Annals  which  may  be  depended  on  as 
forming  the  solid  foundation  of  Irish  history,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  and  greatest  work  of  this  kind,  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  of  the  Monastery  of  Donegal.  That  magnificent 
compiktion  shall  form  the  subject  of  our  next  meeting,  after 
^hich  I  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  classes  of 
historical  authorities  to  which  I  have  so  firequently  alluded  in 
the  couifie  of  the  lectures  I  have  already  addressed  to  you. 
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The  Annals  (continued),  1 0.  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  The  *<  Cofl- 
tention  of  the  Baids**.  Of  Michael  O'Cleiy.  Of  the  Chronologjr  of  the  Foai 
Masters. 

In  the  last  lecture  we  examined  the  "  Chronicum  Scotonmi",  and 
the  AnnalB  of  Clomnacnois.  The  next  on  the  list,  in  point  of 
compilation,  and  the  most  important  of  all  in  point  of  interest 
and  historic  value,  are  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mastsbs. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  these  annals,  they  must 
awaken  feelings  of  deep  interest  and  respect;  not  only  as  the 
largest  collection  of  national,  civil,  military,  and  family  history 
pver  brought  together  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  but  j: 
jEilso  asjthe  ^^windin^  up  of  the  affairs  of  a  peoglej^obdj 


/preserved^  their  nataonauty  and  independence  for  aspaceoiover 
two  thousand  years,  till  their  complete  overthrow  about  lie  rime' 
at  which  this  work  was  compiled.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  an 
Irishman  to  suppress  feelings  of  deep  emotion  when  speaking  of 
the  compilers  of  tMs  great  work ;  and  especially  when  he  con- 
siders the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  objects  for  which, 
it  was  undertaken.  ^ 

It  was  no  mercenary  or  ignoble  sentiment  that  prompted  one 
of  the  last  of  Erinn's  native  princes,  while  the  utter  dest^u^ 
tion  of  his  property,  the  persecution  and  oppression  of  his  creed 
and  race,  and  even  the  general  ruin  of  his  country,  were  not 
only  staring  him  in  the  face,  but  actually  upon  him»-- ^^ 
were  not,  I  say,  any  mean  or  mercenary  motives  that  induced 
this  nobleman  to  determine,  that,  although  himself  and  i^ 
country  might  sink  for  ever  under  the  impending  tempest,  the 
history  of  that  country,  at  least,  should  not  be  altogether  lost 

In  a  former  lecture  I  have  observed  that,  after  the  termination 
of  the  Elizabethan  wars,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Irish  nobles  Baa 
sunk  into  poverty  and  obscurity,  had  found  untimely  graves  in 
their  native  land,  or  had  sought  another  home  &r  over  the  sea^ 
It  has  been  shown  that,  with  the  decline  of  these  nobles  and 
chiefs,  our  national  literature  had  become  paralysed,  and  eycn  \ 
all  but  totally  dead.  And  this  was  absolutely  the  case  during 
more  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even 
for  some  time  afterwards ;  for,  although  the  Rev.  Father  Geoi- 
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fry  Eetmg  compiled  in  tbe  native  language  his  History  of  lect.  vti. 
Erinn,  his  "  Three  Shafts  of  Death^  and  his  "  Key  and  Shield  ^f^^^u^on. 
of  the  Mass",  between  1628  and  1640,  yet  so  far  was  he  from  tenuon 
receiving  countenance  or  patronage,  that  it  was  among  the  in-  SwdJ". 
accessible  crags  and  caverns  of  the  Gailte^  or  Galtee,  mountains, 
and  among  the  fastnesses  of  his  native  coimty  of  Tipperary,that 
he  wrote  diese  works,  while  in  close  concealment  to  escape  the 
wanton  vengeance  of  a  local  tyrant. 

Still,  though  the  fostering  care  of  the  chief  or  the  noble  had 
disappeared,  the  native  bardic  spirit  did  not  altogether  die  out ; 
and  about  the  year  1604  (apparently  by  some  preconcerted 
arrangement),  a  discussion  sprang  up  between  Tadhg  Mac  Brody, 
a  distmguiahed  Irish  scholar  and  bard  of  the  countv-  of  Clare, 
and  the  no  less  distinguished  poet  and  scholar,  Lughaidh  O'Clery 
of  Donegall,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  a  former  lecture. 
The  subject  of  this  discussion,  which  was  carried  on  in  verse, 
was  the  relative  merits  and  importance  of  the  two  great  clan-  ]  i 
diyisions  of  Erinn,    as  represented  by  the  Heberians  in  the  |^ 
south  (that  is,  the  O'Briens  and  Mac  Carthys,  and  the  other  in-  7  / 
dependent  chiefs  of  Munster,  the  descendants  of  Eber),  and  the  J 
Hcremonians  of  Ulster,  Connacht,  and  Leinster  (embracing  the  ! 
O'Neills,  O'Donnells,  O'Conors,  Mac  Murachs,  etc.),  who  were   '  ^ 
descended  from  Eremon.  ' 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  real  object  of  this  discussion  was 
simply  to  rouse  and  keep  alive  the  national  feeling  and  family 
pride  of  such  of  the  native  nobility  and  gentry  as  still  continued 
to  hold  any  station  of  rank  or  fortune  m  the  country ;  and,  as 
the  war  of  words  progressed,  several  auxiliaries  came  up  on 
both  sides,  and  toot  an  active  part  in  the  controversy,  which 
thus  assumed  considerable  importance. 

This  discussion,  which  is  popidarly  called  "The  Contention « 
of  the  Bards",  brought  into  prominent  review  all  the  great  events  * 
and  heroic  characters  of  Irish  history  from  the  remotest  ages, 
and  inspired  the  liviliest  interest  at  the  time.  Indeed  one  of  the 
northern  auxiliaries  in  the  controversy,  Annluan  Mac  -Sgan, 
Bcriously  charges  O'Clery  with  treachery,  and  with  allowing 
tinaself  to  be  worsted  in  the  contest  by  Mac  Brody,  from  par- 
^i^Jity  to  the  south,  where  he  had  received  his  education. 

The  scheme  of  the  "  Contention",  however,  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced httle  effect  on  the  native  gentry;  for  shortly  after  we 
find  Mac  Brody  coming  out  with  a  very  curious  poem,  addressed 
to  the  southern  chiefs,  demanding  from  them  remuneration, 
according  to  ancient  usa^,  for  his  defence  of  their  claims  to 
superior  dignity  and  rank. 
Whether  this  controversy  had  the  desired  effect  of  stimulat- 
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LBCT.vn.  ing  to  any  extent  the  liberalit j  of  the  remaining  nftdre  Iii^ 

Of  the         chiefs  or  not,  is  an  inquiry  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  pur- 

o'cieryt.      pose;  but  that  it  tended  greatly  to  the  renewed  stady  of  our 

native  literature,  may  be  fairly  inferred  firom  the  important  Insh 

works  which  soon  followed  it,  such  as  those  of  Keling  and  t]ie 

O'Clerys,  and  of  Mac  Firbis. 

Of  Keting  we  shall  a&ain  have  to  speak,  and  we  shall  now 
turn  to  a  cotemporary  of  his,  who,  like  nimself,  found  the  deep 
study  of  the  language  and  history  of  his  native  land  quite  con- 
\        sistent  with  the  strict  observance  and  efficient  discha^  of  the 
'        onerous  duties  of  a  Catholic  priest.     I  allude  to  the  celebrated 
fiiar,  Michael  O'Clery ,  the  chief  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  the  pro- 
jector  of  the  great  national  literary  work  which  bears  their  name- 
Michael  O'Clery  appears  to  nave  been  bom  in  Kilbanon, 
near  Ballyshannon,  in  tne  county  of  Donegall,  some  time  about 
the  year  1580.     He  was  descended  of  a  family  of  hereditary 
scholars,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  received,  we  may  presume, 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  place  of  his  birth. 

It  appears  from  various  circumstances  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy?  the 
south  of  Ireland  afforded  a  higher  order  of  educati<m}  ^^ 
greater  facilities  for  its  attainment,  than  the  north;  and  we 
kam,  therefore  (from  Michael  O'Clery's  Gaedhlic  GloflBarr, 
published  by  him  in  Louvain  in  1643),  that  he,  as  well  as  hb 
cousin,  Lvghaidh  O'Clery,  already  mentioned,  had  received,  if 
not  their  classical,  at  least  their  Graedhlig  education,  in  the  south, 
from  Baothghcdach  Ruadh  Mac  iBgan. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Michael  O'Clery,  or  at  what  time  he 
entered  the  Franciscan  order,  we  know,  unfortunately,  nothing; 
but  in  the  year  1627  we  find  him  engaged  in  visitmg  the  va- 
rious monasteries  of  his  order  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  other  eccle- 
siastical and  lay  repositories  of  ancient  Irish  ManuscriptST  ^ 
laboriously  transcribing  from  them  with  his  own  most  accnrate 
hand  all  tliat  they  contcdned  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  Cathohc 
Church  and  the  lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  as  well  as  important 
tracts  relating  to  the  civil  history  of  the  country.  Among  ti« 
latter  is  the  detailed  history  of  the  great  Danish  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Ireland,  now  in  the  Burgundian  Library  at  Bnt^ 
sels.  ri  may  add  that  this  valuable  l^k  was  lately  borrows 
by  the^ev.  Dr.  Todd,  for  whom  I  made  an  accurate  copy  of  it] 
O'Clery's  ecclesiastical  collection  was  intended  for  the  use  of 
Father  Aedh  Mac  an  Bhaird  (commonly  called  in  EnglJ^^' 
Hugh  Ward),  a  native  of  Donegal,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and,  at  thi^ 
time,  guardian  of  Saint  Anthony's  in  Louvain,  who  contem* 
plated  the  publication  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints ;  but  hs^- 
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ing  £ed  before  he  had  entered  fiilly  upon  this  great  work,  the  lect^tii. 
materials  sirpplied  by  O'Clery  were  taken  np  W  another  equally  ~~ 
competent  Franciscan,  Father  John  Colgan.  This  distinguished  ocie^o. 
writer  aocoirdingly  produced,  in  1645,  two  noble  volumes  in  the 
Latin  language.  One  of  these,  called  the  Truu  Thaumaturgtu^ 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Lives  of  Saint  Patrick,  Saint 
Bridget,  and  Saint  Colum  Cille,  or  Columba;  the  other  vo- 
lume oontains  as  many  as  could  be  found  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Irish  Saints  whose  festival  days  occur  from  the  Ist  of  January 
to  the  Slst  of  March,  where  uie  work  stops.  Whether  it  was 
the  death  of  Father  Michael  O'Clery  (who  must  have  been  the 
translator  of  the  Lish  Lives),  which  happened  about  this  time, 
1643,  that  discouraged  or  incapacitated  Father  Colgan  from 
proceeding  with  his  work,  we  do  not  know ;  but  although  he 
published  other  works  relating  to  Ireland  after  this  time,  he 
never  resumed  the  publication  of  the  lives  of  her  saints.  The 
collection  made  by  the  noble-hearted  Father  O^Clery  at  that 
time,  is  that  which  is  now  divided  between  the  Burgundian 
Library  at  Brussels,  and  the  Library  of  the  College  of  St. 
Isidore  at  Rome. 

Father  John  Colgan,  in  the  preface  to  his  Acta  Sanctorum 
HibendcB,  published  at  Louvain  m  1645,  after  speaking  of  the 
labours  of  Fathers  Fleming  and  Ward,  in  collecting  and  eluci- 
dating the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  and  their  subsequent  mar- 
tvrdom  in  1632,  writes  as  follows  of  their  religious  Brother 
Slichael  O'Clery. 

'^  That  those  whose  pious  pursuits  he  imitated,  our  third  asso- 
ciate. Brother  Michael  O'Clery,  also  followed  to  the  rewards  of 
their  merits,  having  died  a  few  months  ago,  a  man  eminently 
vened  in  the  aniiquilies  of  his  country,  to  whose  pious  labours, 
through  many  years,  both  this  and  the  other  works  which  we 
laboor  at  are  in  a  great  measure  owing.  For,  when  he  was  a 
layman,  he  was  by  profession  an  Antiquarian,  and  in  that  faculty 
esteemed  amongst  the  first  of  his  time ;  after  he  embraced  our 
Seraphic  Order,  in  this  convent  of  Louvain,  he  was  employed 
as  coadjutor,  and  to  this  end,  by  obedience  and  with  the  per- 
missioii  of  the  superiors,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  country  to 
search  out  and  obtain  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  other  sacred  an- 
tiquities of  his  country,  which  are,  for  the  greater  part,  written 
in  the  lan^guage  of  his  country,  and  very  ancient. 

"But,  in  the  province  entrusted  to  lum,  he  laboiired  with  in- 
de&tigable  industry  about  fifteen  years ;  and  in  the  meantime 
he  coj)ied  many  lives  of  saints  from  many  very  ancient  docu- 
ments in  the  language  of  the  country,  genealogies,  three  or  four 
different  and  ancient  martyrologies,  and  many  other  monuments 
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LECT.  vn.  of  great  antiquity,  which,  copied  anew,  he  transmitted  hitherto 
Of  Friar  ^'  V  ardcns.  At  length,  by  the  charge  of  the  superiors,  deputed 
Michael  to  this,  he  dcvoted  his  mind  to  cteaiing  and  arrang^,  in  a 
**^*  better  method  and  order,  the  other  sacred  as  well  as  profane  his- 
tories of  his  coimtrj,  from  which,  with  the  assistance  of  thi«e 
other  distinguished  antiquarians  (whom,  from  the  opportunity  of 
the  time  and  place,  he  employed  as  colleagues,  as  seeming  more 
fit  to  that  duty),  he  compiled,  or,  with  more  truth,  since  they 
had  been  composed  by  ancient  authors,  he  cleared  up,  digested, 
and  composed,  three  tracts  of  remote  antiquity,  by  comMiiDg 
many  ancient  documents.  The  first  is  of  the  Kings  of  Eiiim, 
succmctly  recording  the  kind  of  death  of  each,  the  years  of  their 
reign,  the  order  of  succession,  the  genealogy,  and  the  year  of 
the  world,  or  of  Christ,  in  which  each  departed,  which  tract,  on 
account  of  its  brevity,  ought  more  properly  to  be  called  a  cata- 
logue of  those  kings,  than  a  history.  The  second,  of  the  Genea- 
logy of  the  Saints  of  Eriim,  which  he  has  divided  into  thirty- 
seven  classes  or  chapters,  bringing  back  each  saint,  in  a  long 
series,  to  the  first  author  and  progenitor  of  the  family  from 
which  he  descends,  which,  thereiore,  some  have  been  pleased  to 
call  Sanctilogium  (Srenealogieum  (the  genealogies  of  the  ssdnts), 
and  others  Sancto-Genesis.  The  third  treats  of  the  first  Inhabi- 
tants of  Erinn,  of  their  successive  conquests  finom  the  Flood, 
through  the  different  races,  of  their  battles,  of  the  kings  reign- 
ing amongst  them,  of  the  wars  and  battles  arising  between  those, 
and  the  otner  notable  accidents  and  events  of  the  island,  from 
the  year  278  after  the  Flood,  up  to  the  year  of  Christ  1171. 

"Also,  when  in  the  same  coUese,  to  which  subsequently,  at 
one  time,  he  added  two  other  works  firom  the  more  ancient  and 
approved  chronicles  and  annals  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
from  those  of  Cluane,  Insula,  and  Senat,  he  collected  the  sacred 
and  profane  Annals  of  Ireland,  a  work  thoroughly  noble,  nseral* 
and  honourable  to  the  coimtry,  and  far  surpassing  in  im})ort- 
ance  its  own  proper  extent,  by  the  fruitful  variety  of  ancient 
affairs  and  the  nunute  relation  of  them.  For,  he  places  before 
his  eyes,  not  only  the  state  of  society  and  the  vanous  chang«3 
during  upwards  of  three  thousand  years,  for  which  that  most 
ancient  kingdom  stood,  by  recording  the  exploits,  the  dissen- 
sions, conflicts,  battles,  and  the  year  of  the  death  of  each  of  the 
kings,  princes,  and  heroes ;  but  also  (what  is  more  pleasing  and 
desirable  for  pious  minds)  the  condition  of  Catholici^  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  f«uth,  twelve 
hundred-years  before,  up  to  modem  times,  most  flourishing  *' 
many  periods,  disturbed  at  others,  and  subsequently  mounuu^ 
whilst  iiardly  any  year  occurs,  in  the  mean  tmie,  m  which  h<? 
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does  not  record  the  death  of  one  or  many  saints,  bishops,  abbots,  Laer.vfi 
and  other  men,  illustrious  through  piety  and  learning ;  and  also  q,  p,.^^^ 
the  building  of  churches,  and  their  burnings,  pillage,  and  de-  Michael 
Ta^tadon,  in  great  part  committed  by  the  pagans,  and  after-  ^^^^^' 
wards  by  the  heretical  soldiers.  His  colleagues  were  pious  men. 
As  in  the  three  before  mentioned,  so  also  in  this  fourth  work, 
which  far  surpasses  the  others,  three  are  eminently  to  be 
praiaed,  namely,  Ferfessius  O Maelchonairi^  Peregrine  (Cu- 
rogry)  O'Clery,  and  Peregrine  (Cucogry)  O Duhhghennain^ 
men  of  consummate  learning  in  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
and  of  approved  faith.  And  to  these  subsequently  was  added 
the  cooperation  of  other  distinguished  antiquarians.  Mauritius 
O'Madchanairi^  who,  for  one  month,  as  CJonary  Clery  during 
many  months,  laboured  in  its  promotion.  But,  since  those  an- 
nals which  we  in  this  volume,  and  in  others  following,  very 
frequendy  quote,  have  been  collected  and  compiled  by  the  as- 
sbtance  and  separate  study  of  so  many  authors,  neither  the 
desire  of  brevity  would  permit  us  always  to  cite  them  indivi- 
dually by  expressing  the  name,  nor  would  justice  allow  us  to 
attribute  &e  labour  of  many  to  one ;  hence,  it  sometimes  seemed 
proper  that  those  were  oilled  fix)m  the  plaee  the  Annals  of 
Donegal,  for  they  were  commenced  and  completed  in  our  con- 
vent of  Donegal  But,  afterwards,  on  account  of  other  reasons, 
chiefly  fiom  me  compilers  themselves,  who  were  four  most  emi- 
nent masters  in  antiquarian  lore,  we  have  been  led  to  call  them 
the  AxHALs  OF  THE  FouB  Mastebs.  Yet  it  is  also  said  even 
now  that  more  than  four  assisted  in  their  preparation ;  however, 
is  their  meeting  was  irregular,  and  but  two  of  them,  during  a 
short  lime,  laboured  in  the  unimportant  and  latter  part  of  tne 
^ork,  but  the  odier  four  were  engaged  in  the  entire  production, 
at  leasts  up  to  the  year  1267  (from  which  the  first,  and  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  part  for  us  is  closed),  hence  we  quote  it 
under  their  name ;  since,  hardly  ever,  or  very  rarely,  anything 
which  happened  after  that  year  comes  to  be  related  by  us". 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  while  engaged  in  collecting  of  the 
the  materials  for  the  publication  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  to  foub' 
that  Father  O'Clery  conceived  the  idea  of  collecting,  digest-  ma«««« 
mg,  and  compiling  the  Annab  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Erinn;  and  what  fruitless  essays  for  a  patron  he  may  have  made 
among  the  broken-spirited  representatives  of  the  old  native 
chiefe,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  say ;  but  that  he  succeeded 
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LBcT.vn.  in  Father  O'Cleiy's  simple  and  beautaM  Dedication  of  the 
work  to  that  nobleman,  of  which  address  the  foUowJBg  is  a 
AxmAaow  literal  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXVIL]:— 
TOT  Four  u  J  ijeseech  Groa  to  bestow  every  happiness  that  may  conduai 
to  the  welfare  of  his  body  and  soul  upon  Fearghal  uGadhra^ 
Lord  of  Magh  UirGadhraj  and  CuUrO'bh'Finn,  one  of  the  two 
knights  of  ^Parliament  who  were  elected  (and  sent)  from  the 
County  of  Sligeach  [Sligo]  to  Ath-cliath  [Dublin],  this  year  of 
the  age  of  Christ  1634. 

'*  It  is  a  thing  general  and  plain  throughout  the  whole  world, 
in  every  place  where  nobility  or  honour  has  prevailed,  in  each 
successive  period,  that  nothmg  is  more  glorious,  more  reepect- 
able,  or  more  honourable  (for  many  reasons),  than  to  bring  to 
light  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of  ancient  authore,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  chieftains  and  nobles  that  existed  in  former 
times,  in  order  that  each  successive  generation  might  know  how 
their  ancestors  spent  their  time  and  their  lives,  now  long  th^J 
lived  in  succession  in  the  lordship  of  their  countries,  in  digmty 
or  in  honour,  and  what  sort  of  death  they  met. 

"  I,  Michael  0[Clerigh,  a  poor  friar  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  (after  having  been  for  ten  years  transcribing  every  old 
material  ^diich  I  found  concerning  the  saints  of  Irelaid,  observ- 
ing obedience  to  each  provincial  that  was  in  Ireland  succes- 
sively), have  come  before  you,  O  noble  Fearghal  O'Gara.  I  ha^<^ 
calculated  on  your  honour  that  it  seemed  to  you  a  cause  of  pity 
and  regret,  gnef  and  sorrow  (for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ho- 
nour of  Ireland),  how  much  the  race  of  Gaedhil  the  son  of  Niul 
have  passed  under  a  cloud  and  darkness,  without  a  knowledge 
or  record  of  the  death  or  obit  of  saint  or  virgin,  aichbi^op, 
bishop,  abbot,  or  other  noble  dignitary  of  the  Church,  of  dd? 
or  of  prince,  of  lord  or  of  chieftiain,  [or]  of  the  synchronisffl  *^^ 
connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other.  I  explained  to  you  that 
I  thought  I  could  get  the  assistance  of  the  chroniclers  for  whom 
I  had  most  esteem,  in  writing  a  book  of  Annals  in  which  these 
matters  might  be  put  on  record ;  and  that,  should  the  wntin^ 
of  them  be  neglected  at  present,  they  would  not  agam  be  fouiji^ 
to  be  put  on  record  or  commemorated,  even  to  the  end  of  tbf 
world.  There  were  collected  by  me  all  the  best  and  mosX^  ^ 
pious  books  of  annals  that  I  could  find  throughout  all  IreWi 
(though  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  collect  them  to  one  place)*  '^ 
write  this  book  in  your  name,  and  to  your  honour,  for  it  ^ 
you  that  gave  the  reward  of  their  labour  to  the  chroniclers,  by 
whom  it  was  written ;  and  it  was  the  friars  of  the  convent  ^> 
Donegal  that  supplied  them  with  food  and  attendance,  in  »if 
manner.     For  every  good  that  will  result  from  this  book,  ^^ 
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giving  light  to  all  in  general,  it  is  to  you  that  thanks  should  be  lect.  vn. 
given,  and  there  shoiud  exist  no  wonder  or  surprise,  jealousy  or  ^ 
envy,  at  [any]  good  that  you  do;  for  you  are  of  me  race  of  asvaubov 
Fiber  Mae  AU&adh  [Heber  the  son  of  MUesius],  from  whom  jl^uuT 
descended  thirty  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  sixty-one  saints ; 
and  to  Teadgh  mac  Cein  mic  OUella  Oluim,  from  whom  eigh- 
teen of  these  saints  are  sprung,  you  can  be  traced,  generation 
by  generation.   The  descendants  of  this  Tadhg  rTeigeTbranched 
out,  and  inhabited  yarious  parts  throughout  Irelauad,  namely : 
the  race  of  Cormac  Gaileng  in  huighni  Connacht^  from  whom 
ye,  the  MumHr-Gadhraj  the  two   Ui  Eaghra  in  Connacht, 
'and  Ok'Eaghra  of  the  Ruta,  O'CarroU  of  Ely,  aMeachair  in 
UirCairui,  and  O'Conor  of  CianachtOrGlinne-Greimhin. 

^'  As  a  proof  of  your  coming  from  this  noble  blood  we  have 
mentioneo,  here  is  your  pedigree : 

[Here  follows  the  pedigree  of  O'Graral 

**  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month  of  January,  a.d. 
1632,  this  book  was  conmienced  in  the  convent  of  Dun-na-ngall, 
and  it  was  finished  in  the  same  convent  on  the  tenth  day  of 
August,  1636,  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  king  Charles 
over  England,  France,  Alba,  and  over  EirS. 

**  Your  affectionate  friend,     ' 

"  Bkothek  Michael  O'Clery". 

What  a  simple  unostentatious  address  and  dedication  to  so    ) 
important  a  work !  ' 

0X71ery  having  thus  collected  his  materials,  and  having  found 
a  patron  willing  both  to  identify  himself  with  the  undertaking, 
and  to  defisy  its  expenses,  he  betook  himself  to  the  quiet  solitude 
of  the  monastery  of  Donegall,  then  presided  over  by  his  bro- 
ther, Father  Bemardine  O'Clery,  where  he  arranged  his  collec- 
tion of  ancient  books,  and  gathered  about  him  sucn  assistants  as 
he  had  known  by  experience  to  be  well  qualified  to  carry  out 
his  intentions  in  me  selection  and  treatment  of  his  vast  materials. 

The  result  of  his  exertions,  and  the  nature  of  the  great  work 
thus  to  be  produced,  will  perhaj)8  appear  in  the  most  charac- 
teristic as  well  as  complete  lorm  if  I  here  quote  the  Testimonium 
signed  by  the  &thers  of  the  monasteiy  of  Donegall,  and  inserted 
in  the  copy  of  the  work  presented  to  Fergal  O'Grara.  The 
following,  then,  is  a  literal  translation  of  it  [Appendix,  No. 

Lxvm.] 

[Testimonium]. 

"  The  fathers  of  the  Franciscan  Order  who  shall  put  their 
hands  on  this,  do  bear  witness  that  it  was  Fearghal  &Gadhra 
that  prey  ailed  on  Brother  Michael  OClerigh  to  bring  together 

10  b 
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LECT.vn.  the  chroniclera  and  learned  men,  by  whom  were  trandcnbed  the 
books  of  history  and  Annals  of  Ireland  (as  much  of  them  as  it 


akxals  ov    was  possible  to  find  to  be  transcribed),  and  that  it  was  the  same 
ISrMef     Fearahal  OGara  that  gave  them  a  reward  for  their  writinff. 

"  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  place  at  wnich 
it  was  transcribed  from  beginning  to  end,  was  the  convent  of  the 
&iars  of  Dun-na-ngall,  they  supplying  food  and  attendance. 

'^  The  first  book  was  begun  and  transcribed  in  the  same  eon- 
vent  this  year,  1632,  when  Father  Bernardino  O'Clery  was  a 
guardian. 

"  The  chroniclers  and  learned  men  who  were  engaged  in  ex- 
tracting and  transcribing  this  book  from  various  books  were. 
Brother  Michael  O'Clerigh ;  Maunce,  the  son  of  Toma  OMael- 
chonaire,  for  one  month ;  Ferfeasay  the  son  otLochlainn  OMael- 
chonairey  both  of  the  County  of  Roscommon ;  Cucoigcrichi  (Cu- 
cogry^  O'Clerigh  J  of  the  County  of  Donegall ;  Cucoigcrichi  (Cu- 
cogry)  ODuibhghennairij  of  the  County  of  Leitnm;  and 
Conairi  O'Clerigh^  of  the  County  of  Donegall. 

"  These  are  the  old  books  they  had :  the  book  of  Cluain  mac 
Noia  [a  church],  blessed  by  Saint  Ciaran,  son  of  the  carpenter; 
the  book  of  the  Island  of  Saints,  in  Loch  Ribh;  the  book  of 
Seanadh  Mic  Maghnusa,  in  Loch  Erne ;  the  book  of  Clann  Ua 
.  JUaelchonaire ;  the  book  of  the  O'Duigenans,  of  Elilronan;  the 
historical  book  of  Lecan  Mic  Firbisigh,  vrhich  was  procured  for 
them  after  the  transcription  of  the  greater  part  of  the  [work], 
and  from  which  they  transcribed  all  the  important  matter  they 
found  which  they  deemed  necessary,  and  wnich  was  not  in  the 
first  books  they  had ;  for  neither  the  book  of  Cluidn  nor  the  book 
of  the  Island  were  [carried]  beyond  the  year  of  the  age  of  our 
Lord  1227. 

"  The  second,  which  begins  with  the  year  1208,  was  com- 
menced this  year  of  the  age  of  Christ  1635,  in  which  Father 
Christopher  tllltach  [O'Donlevy]  was  guardian. 

"  These  are  the  books  from  which  was  transcribed  the  greatest 
part  of  this  work ; — ^the  same  book  of  the  OTMulconrys,  as  far  as 
the  year  1505,  and  this  was  the  last  year  which  it  contamed; 
the  book  of  the  O'Duigenans,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  from 
[the  year]  900  to  1563 ;  the  book  of  Seanadh  Mic  Maghnu^ 
whicn  extended  to  1532 ;  a  portion  of  the  book  of  Cucogiy» 
the  son  of  Dermot,  son  of  Tadhg  Cam  O'Clerigh^  fix)m  the  year 
1281  to  1537;  the  book  of  Mac  Bntaideadha  (Maoilin  6g)y 
from  the  year  1588  to  1602. 

"  We  have  seen  all  these  books  with  the  learned  men  of  whom 
wo  have  spoken  before,  and  other  historical  books  besides  them. 
In  proof  of  everything  which  has  been  written  above,  the  fol- 
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lowxQg  persons  put  their  hands  to  this  in  the  convent  of  Donegal,  ubct.til 
the  tentn  day  of  Aumist,  the  ace  of  Christ  beinff  one  thousand  ^.,^ 
ax  hundred  and  thirty-six.  ahkals  ov 

'*  Bbotheb  Bebnardink  O'Clebt,         IZ^ 

"  Guardian  of  Donegal. 

"  Brother  Maurice  Uixtach. 

"  Brother  Maurice  Ulltach. 

*'  Brother  Bonaventura  O'Donnell, 

**  Jubilate  Lector". 
Ton  will  have  noticed  that  the  last  signature  to  this  testi- 
monium is  that  of  Brother  Bonaventura  O'Donnell.  Up  to  the 
vear  1843,  this  signature  was  read  as  "  O'Donnell"  only,  and 
it  is  curious  that  the  learned  and  acute  Charles  O'Conor  of 
Bclanagar,  slioidd  not  only  have  so  read  it,  but  also  written 
that  this  was  the  counter-signature  of  the  O'Donnell,  Prince  of 
Donegal].  The  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor  followed  his  grand- 
father in  reading  it  the  same  way  in  1825. 

It  was  Dr.  Petrie  that  first  identified  (and  purchased,  at  the 
sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Austin  Cooper),  the  original  volume 
of  the  second  part  of  these  Annals,  which  contains  this  testi- 
monium, and  placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy. He  immediately  afterwards  wrote  a  paper,  which  was 
read  before  the  Academy  on  the  16th  of  March,  1831,  entitled 
"  Remarks  on  the  History  and  Authenticity  of  the  Autograph 
original  of  the  Annals  ot  the  Four  Masters,  now  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy". 

This  profound  and  accomplished  antiquary  followed  the 
O'ConoTs  unsuspectingly,  in  reading  these  signatures,  and  his 
and  their  reading  was  received  and  adopted  by  all  the  Irish 
echolars  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  and  for  some  seventeen  years 
after.  However,  in  the  year  1843,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
did  me  the  honour  to  employ  me  to  draw  up  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  their  fine  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts.  For  some 
considerable  time  before  this  1  had  entertained  a  suspicion  that 
(fDonneU^  Prince  of  Donegall,  was  a  false  reading  of  the  sig- 
nature, for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  there  was  no  "  O'Don- 
nell",  Prince  of  Donegall,  in  existence  at  the  time,  namely,  in 
the  year  1636,  nor  for  more  than  sixteen  years  before  that  pe- 
riod, diose  titles  having  become  extinct  when  Hugh  Roe  O'Don- 
nell,  and  after  him,  his  brother  Rory ,  had  received  and  adopted 
the  English  title  of  Earl  of  Tirconnell  at  the  beginmng  of  that 
century.  The  first  of  these  brothers  having  died  in  Spain  in 
1602,  and  the  second  having  fled  from  Ireland  in  1607,  and 
died  in  Rome  in  1608,  and  no  chief  having  been  lawfully 
elected  in  his  place,  consequently  there  was  no  man  living  in 


>i 
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lECT.vn.  1636  who  could  with  propriety  sign  the  name  "  O'DonnelP  to 

^  ^^         this  testunonium.     And,  even  if  there  had  been,  it  would  be  an 

AmrAu  or    act  totally  tinbecoming  his  name  and  house  to  extend  the  dig- 

^Ti^TBuT     nity  of  his  name  only  to  a  great  national  literary  work,  whicli  liaa 

been  compiled  witmn  his  own  ancient  principality,  yet  at  the 

expense  of  one  of  the  chiefe  of  a  diflTerent  race  and  province. 

Satisfied  with  this  argument,  and  seeing  that  there  was  loom 
for  a  Christian  name  before  the  surname,  when  I  came  to  de- 
scribe this  volume  in  my  catalogue  1  applied  to  the  Coundl  of 
the  Academy,  through  the  then  secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd 
(now  President  of  the  Academy),  for  liberty  to  apply  a  proper 
preparation  to  the  part  of  the  vellum  which  appeared  Hank 
before  the  name  O'Donnell,  and  between  it  and  the  margin  of 
the  page.  The  academy  complied  with  my  request.  I  took  the 
necessary  means  of  reviving  the  ink,  and  in  a  little  time  I  was 
rewarded  by  the  plain  and  clear  reappearance  of  what  had  not 
been  before  dreamt  of.  There,  surety  enough,  were  the  name 
and  the  title  of  "  Bonaventura  O'Donnelr,  with  the  words 
added,  "  Jubilate  Lector". 

Mr.  Owen  Connellan  was  ignorant  of  this  reading  when  his 
translation  of  this  volume  of  the  Annals  was  publiaied  in  die 
year  1846.  Dr.  O'Donovan,  the  able  editor  otthe  more  elabo- 
rate, learned,  and  perfect  edition  of  this  volume,  in  the  introduc- 
tion published  by  him  to  that  work  in  1848,  acknowledged 
with  satisfaction  the  discovery  I  had  made,  justly  important  a? 
it  seemed  to  him  at  the  time.  In  the  recast  of  his  introduction 
to  the  first  division  of  the  work,  as  corrected  for  pubHcation  in 
1851,  he  has,  however,  only  retained  the  reading,  omitting  to 
refer  to  what  I  had  done,  and  thus  leaving  it  uncertain  at  what 
time,  under  what  circumstances,  and  by  whom,  the  true  read- 
ing was  discovered,  and  these  circumstances  I  have  thought 
it  but  fair  to  myself  here  again  to  place  on  record. 

In  making  use  of  the  rich  materials  thus  collected, CCleiT^ 
as  miffht  be  expected  from  his  education  and  position,  took 
special  care  to  collect  from  every  available  source,  and  to  put 
on  imperishable  record,  among  the  great  monuments  of  ^^ 
nation,  not  only  the  succession  and  obits  of  all  the  monarchs, 

f)rovincial  kings,  chiefs,  and  heads  or  distinguished  members  ol 
amilies,  but  a&o,  as  far  as  he  could  find  them,  the  successiofl 
and  deaths  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  superiors,  superioresses,  and 
other  distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  religious  of  the  counties 
churches,  aWbeys,  and  convents  of  Ireland,  from  the  first  founding 
of  its  civil  and  of  its  religious  systems,  down  to  the  year  IdUj 
The  work  of  selection  and  compilation  having  been  finisneo, 
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as  we  have  seen,  in  the  year  1636,  Father  O'Clety,  to  stamp  mct.vil 
on  it  a  character  of  truthiidneflB  and  importance,  carried  it  for  ^^^ 
inspection  to  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Irish  scholars  then  ammals  or 
Uv^,  whose  written  approbation  and  signature  he  obtained  JS^ 
for  it ;  these  were  Flann  Mac  Aedhagan  of  Bally  Mac  Aedh- 
again^  in  the  County  of  Tippera^,  and  Conor  Mac  Bruaideadha 
(or  Brodj)  of  Citt-Chaidhe  and  Lidtir  Madain  in  the  County  of 
Clare.     And,  along  with  these,  he  procured  for  his  work  the 
approbations  and  signatures  of  Malachy  O'Kelly,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam;  Baothghalach  or  Boetius  Mac  Aegan,   Bishop  of 
Elfinn ;  Thomas  Fleming,  Archbishop  of  Dubun,  Primate  of 
Ireland ;  and  Fr.  Roche,  Bishop  of  Kildare ;  and  thus  forti- 
fied with  the  only  approbation  which  he  deemed  necessaiy 
to  giTC  general  currency  and  a  permanent  character  to  his 
work,  he  committed  it  (in  manuscript  only)  to  the  care  of  time 
and  to  the  affection  and  yeneration  of  his  countrymen. 

Upon  the  chronology  of  the  Annals  Dr.  O'Conor  has  made 
the  following  remarks  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Stowe  MSS. 
(am<mff  which  is  one  of  the  original  copies  of  this  work). 

**■  This  volume  begins,  like  most  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages,  from  the  Deluge,  which  it  dates  with  the  Septuagint, 
Anno  Mundi  2242 ;  and  ends  with  the  Anglo  Norman  inva- 
sion of  Ireland,  a.d.  1171.         • 

^'  Notwithstanding  these  approbations,  there  are  some  glaring 
faults  in  these  annak,  whicn  no  partiality  can  disguise.  The 
iim,  andgreatest  of  all  faults,  relates  to  their  system  of  chrono- 
logy. Vte  quarrel  not  with  their  preferring  the  chronology  of 
the  Septuagmt  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  text:  great  men  have 
adoptea  the  same  system ;  making  the  first  year  of  our  era  agree 
with  the  year  of  the  world  5199.  But  in  applying  it  to  chrono- 
logy, they  commit  two  faults.  Dating  by  the  Christian  era, 
they  generally  place  the  events  four  years,  and  sometimes  five, 
before  the  proper  year  of  that  era,  down  to  the  year  800,  when 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  true  time;  this  is  their  greatest 
fault;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  eclipses  and  corresponding 
events  occasionally  mentioned  by  themselves.  From  the  year 
800  to  1000,  they  differ  sometimes  by  three  years,  sometimes  by 
two.  From  the  year  1000,  their  chronology  is  perfectly  accu- 
rate. Their  second  fault  is  more  excusable,  because  it  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  annalists  of  the  middle  ages;  they  advance  the 
antiquities  of  their  country  several  centuries  higher  than  their 
own  successions  of  kings  and  generations  by  eldest  sons  will 
pennit. 

'*  Following  the  technical  chronology  of  Cocman,  they  ought 
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LBCT.vp.  to  have  stated,  in  notes,  the  chronology  of  Flaim,  who  preceded 
Of  the  Coeman,  and  given  the  Christian  era  accurately,  as  it  agieea 
AshsjIb  of  with  the  years  of  the  Julian  period,  and  of  the  Koman  Consuls 
Mils*  and  Emperors,  whom  they  synchronise.  This  is  Bede's  method, 
and  has  been  that  of  all  the  best  chronologers,  who,  by  adhcnng 
to  it,  have  successfully  determined  the  chronology  of  Europe. 

"  *  We  see  no  reason  for  denying  to  Ireland  a  series  of  kings 
older  than  any  in  Europe',  says  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

"  The  oldest  Greek  writers  mention  Albion  and  leme  as  in- 
habited; and  Phny  says,  no  doubt  from  the  Phoenician  annak 
which  are  quoted  by  Festus,  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  witn 
those  islands  in  the  days  of  Midacritus,  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  But  to  begin  the  pagan  history  of  Ireland , 
nearly  3000  years  before  that  era,  is  absurd ;  and  to  make  the 
events  of  the  Christian  period  differ,  by  four  years,  from  the  re- 

fular  course  of  that  reckoning,  is  not  excusable.  This  difference, 
owever,  is  easily  adjusted,  because  it  is  uniform  down  to  the 
year  900,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  which  are  corrected 
and  restored  to  their  true  places  in  the  notes. 

"  The  grand  object  of  the  Four  Masters  is  to  give  chronological 
dates,  and,  with  the  exceptions  above,  nothing  can  be  more  ac- 
curate. The  years  of  foundations  and  destructions  of  chorchcs 
and  castles,  the  obituaries  of  remarkable  persons,  the  inaugura- 
tions of  kings,  the  battles  of  chiefs,  the  contests  of  clans,  the  ages 
of  bards,  abbots,  bishops,  etc.,  are  given  with  a  meagre  fideutyr 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for  but  some  details  of  naan- 
ners,  which  are  the  grand  desideratum  in  the  Chronicles  oi  tJie 
British  Islands"  [p.  133].  , 

With  all  that  Doctor  O'Conor  has  so  judiciously  said  here,  l 
fully  a^ee.     A  book,  consisting  of  1100  quarto  pages,  wgin- 
ning  with  the  year  of  the  world  2242,  and  ending  wi2i  the  jear 
of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  1616,  thus  covering  the  immense  sp^ 
of  4500  years  of  a  nation's  history,  must  be  dry  and  meagre  oi  ae- 
tails  in  some,  if  not  in  all,  parts  of  it.     And  although  the  learner 
compilers  had  at  their  disposal,  or  within  their  reach,  an  imm^ 
mass  of  historic  details,  still  the  circumstances  under  whic 
they  wrote  were  so  unfavourable,  that  they  appear  to  have  cxer 
cised  a  sound  discretion,  and  one  consistent  with  the  economy 
time  and  of  their  resources,  when  they  left  the  details  of  our^^^ 
earhr  history  in  the  safe  keeping  of  such  Micient  original  ^  J 
as  from  remote  ages  preserved  them,  and  coUected  as  mu^** 
they  could  make  room  for  of  the  events  of  more  modem  tiin  *' 
and  particularly  of  the  eventful  times  in  which  they  lived  tbein- 
selves.     This  was  natural ;  and  it  must  have  appeared  to  tne 
that  the  national  history,  as  written  of  old,  and  then  fitiU  ^P- 
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preserved,  was  in  less  danger  of  being  quite  lost  or  questioned  lect.  vn. 
than  that  more  modem  history  which  approached  more  nearly  ^,  ^^ 
to  their  own  era,  till  at  last  it  became  conversant  with  facts  oi  awalb  or 
whicli  they  were  themselves  witnesses,  and  many  of  the  actors  mI^em^ 
in  which  were  personally  known  to  them ;  and  so  they  thickened 
the  records  as  much,  I  believe,  as  they  possibly  could,  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  and  particularly  in 
the  elzteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

This  last  part  of  the  Annals  was  evidently  intended  to  be  a 
history;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  first,  perhaps  for  the  reason  I 
have  just  stated,  was  not  intended  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
skeleton,  to  be  at  some  future  time  clothed  with  nesh  and  blood 
S^m  the  large  stock  of  materials  which  might  still  remain,  and 
which  in  fact  has  remained  to  the  successors  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters; and  the  exact  value  of  these  materials  in  reference  to  a 
complete  history  will  be  seen  when,  in  a  future  lecture,  we  come 
to  deal  with  the  historical  tales  and  other  detailed  compositions 
containing  the  minute  occurrences  of  Ufe,  and  the  lesser  and 
more  unimportant  but  still  most  interesting  facts  of  history  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  country. 

You  have  already  heard,  m  the  quotations  from  Dr.  O'Conor, 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  but  sceptical  Pinkerton  on  the  an- 
tiquity of  our  monarchy  and  the  general  authenticity  of  our 
history ;  let  me  now  read  for  you  the  opinion  of  another  Scotch- 
man, in  no  way  inferior  to  mm  in  general  Uterary  knowledge, 
profound  research,  and  accurate  discrimination.  I  mean  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  who,  having  become  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  these  Annals  from  Dr.  O'Conor  s  very  inaccurate 
Latin  translation  of  the  early  part  of  them  down  to  1170,  ac- 
cords his  favourable  opinion  of  them  in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  written  in  the  Irish  language, 
from  the  second  century  to  the  landing  of  Henry  Plantagenct, 
have  been  recently  published  with  the  fidlest  evidence  of  their 
genuineness.  The  Irish  nation,  though  they  are  robbed  of 
their  legends  by  this  authentic  publication,  are  yet  by  it  enabled  . 
to  boast  that  they  possess  genuine  history  several  centuries 
more  ancient  than  any  other  European  nation  possesses  in  its 
present  spoken  language.  They  have  exchanged  their  legen-  ., 
daiy  antiquity  for  historical  fame.  Indeed  no  other  nation 
possesses  any  monument  of  Hterature  in  its  present  spoken  lan- 
guage, which  goes  back  within  several  centuries  of  these  chro- 
nicles".— History  of  England^  vol.  i.,  chap.  2. 

Moore,  who  was  less  profound  as  an  nistorian,  and,  conse- 
quently, more  sceptical,  remarks  on  this  passage :  "  With  the 
exception  of  the  mistake  into  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has 
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LBCT.vn.  here,  rather  unaccountably^  been  led,  in  supposing  that,  among 
Of  the         ^^^  written  Irish  chronicles  which  have  come  down  to  us,  there 
AxHAu  or    are  any  so  early  as  the  second  century,  the  tribute  paid  by  him 
iL^^uf     to  the  authenticity  and  historical  importance  of  these  docu- 
ments  appears  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  deserred,    and 
comes  witn  more  authority  &om  a  writer,  whose  command  over 
the  wide  domain  of  history  enabled  him  fully  to  appreciate  any 
genuine  addition  to  it". — History  of  Ireland^  vol.  i.,  p.  168. 

The  poet,  however,  lived  to  doubt  his  own  competence  to  ', 
offer  such  a  criticism  on  the  chronicles  of  his  native  country.  |  .^ 
The  first  volume  of  his  history  was  published  in  the  year  1835,  »J 
and  in  the  year  1839,  during  one  of  Ids  last  visits  to  the  land  of  ^ 
his  birth,  he,  in  company  with  his  old  and  attached  friend.  Dr. 
Petrie,  favoured  me  with  quite  an  unexpected  visit  at  the  Bojal 
Irish  Academy,  then  in  Grafton  Street.  I  was  at  that  penod 
employed  on  the  ordnance  survey  of  Ireland;  and,  at  tlie  time 
of  his  visit,  happened  to  have  before  me,  on  my  desk,  the 
Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecain,  the  Leabhar  BreaCj  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,  and  many  other  ancient  books,  for  his- 
torical research  and  reference.  I  nad  never  before  seen  Moore, 
and  after  a  brief  introduction  and  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
mv  occupation  by  Dr.  Petrie,  and  seeing  the  formidable  array 
of'^so  many  dark  and  time-worn  volumes  by  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded, he  looked  a  little  disconcerted,  but  after  a  while 
plucked  up  courage  to  open  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  ask 
what  it  was.  Dr.  Petrie  and  myself  then  entered  into  a  diort 
explanation  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  books  then  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  of  ancient  Gaedhlic  documents  in  general.  Moore 
listened  with  sreat  attention,  alternately  scanning  the  books  and 
myself;  and  men  asked  me,  in  a  senous  tone,  if  I  understood 
them,  and  how  I  had  learned  to  do  so.  Having  satisfied  him 
upon  these  points,  he  turned  to  Dr.  Petrie,  and  said:  "  Petrie, 
these  huge  tomes  could  not  have  been  written  by  fools  or  for 
any  foolish  purpose.  I  never  knew  anything  about  them  before,  , 
and  I  had  no  right  to  have  imdertaken  the  History  of  Ireland". 
Three  volumes  of  his  history  had  been  before  this  time  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  the  new  light  which 
appeared  to  have  broken  in  upon  him  on  this  occasion,  that 
deterred  him  from  putting  his  fourth  and  last  volume  to  press 
until  after  several  years ;  it  is  believed  he  was  only  compelled 
to  do  so  at  last  by  his  publishers  in  1846.  ^ 

I  may  be  permitted  here  to  observe,  that  what  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  other  great  writers  speak  of  so  lightly,  as  the  **le- 
gendary"  history  of  Ireland,  is  capable  of  authentic  elucidation 
to  an  extent  so  far  beyond  what  they  believed  or  supposed  tbcro 
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to   be,  as  would  both  please  and  satisfy  that  distinguished  ijcr.vn. 
writer  and  philosopher  himselfy  as  well  as  all  other  candid  ^^^ 
in  vestigatois.  avnaus  or 


Of  the  Annaxs  of  the  Foub  Mastbbs,  no  perfect  copy  of 
the  autograph  is  now  known  to  exist,  though  the  parts  of  them, 
£K>  strangely  scattered  in  different  localities  throughout  Europe, 
would  make  one  peifect  copy,  and  another  nearly  perfect. 

To  b^in  at  home,  the  Rojral  Irish  Academy  holds,  amon^  its 
other  treasures  of  ancient  Irish  literature,  a  perfect  original— I 
miglit  say,  the  original — autograph  copy  of  the  Second  Part  of 
these  Annals,  fix>m  the  year  1170,  imperfect,  to  the  year  1616. 

The  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  also  contains  a  part 
of  an  anftopiaj^  copy,  beginning  with  the  year  1335,  and  end- 
ings with  the  year  1603. 

Of  the  part  preceding  the  year  1171,  there  are  also  two  diffe- 
rent copies  in  existence,  but  unfortunately  beyond  the  reach 
of  collation  or  useful  examination.     Of  these,  one — which,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  for  some  years  previously,  belonged  to  thd| 
great  Ubraiy  of  the  Duke  of  [Buckingham  at  Stowe — has  passed! 
by  sale  into  the  collection  of  Lord  Asnbumham,  where,  with  thel 
other  Irish  manuscripts  that  accompanied  it,  it  is  very  safely  \  .  . 
preserved  from  exammation,  lest  an  actual  acquaintance  with  j  /  \ 
their  contents  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  very  noble-minded '      / 
owner,  decrease  their  value  as  mere  matters  ofcunosity  at  some ! 
future  transfer  or  sale.  -^ " 

How  unfortunate  and  fatal  that  this  volume,  as  well  as  the 
other  Irish  manuscripts  which  accompany  it,  and  the  most  part 
fif  which  were  but  lent  to  the  Stowe  hbrary,  should  have  passed  |  ^ -\ 
from  the  inaccessible  shelves  of  that  once  princely  establishment 
into  another  asylum  ^ually  secure  and  imapproachable  to  any 
scholar  of  the  "  mere  Irish'  I 

At  the  time  of  the  advertised  sale  of  the  Stowe  library,  in 
1849,  the  British  Museum  made  every  effort  to  become  the  pur- 
chasers, with  the  consent  and  support  of  the  Treasury,  through 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  the  trustees  delayed  so  long  in  determining 
on  what  should  be  done,  that  the  sale  took  place  privately,  and 
the  whole  collection  was  carried  off  and  incarceratied  in  a  man- ' : 
don  some  seventy  miles  from  London.  .  / 

The  late  Sir  Kobert  Inglis  and  Lord  Brougham  were,  I  be-.  \ 
lieve,  most  anidous  to  have  this  great  collection  deposited  in  the  \ 
British  Museum ;  but  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Macaulay ,  the  Essayist,  \   / 
having  been  among  the  Museum  Trustees  who  examined  it,  de- . , 
clared  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  whole  worth  purchasing  for  i . 
the  Museum,  but  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Melville,  a  Scotch 
nobleman,  on  the  American  war !  / 

■ 
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LECT.  vn.      The  second  original  copy  of  this  first  part  is,  but  owing  only  to 
~7  its  distance  from  iis,  as  inaccessible  as  the  one  in  Ashbumham 

akmau  or  House.  It  is  in  the  Irish  College  of  St.  Isidore  in  Rome.  The 
MArauaf  discovery  of  this  volume  there,  and  of  the  important  collection 
of  manuscripts,  Graedhlic  and  Latin,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  was 
made  by  the  late  learned  and  lamented  Dean  Lyons,  of  Bel- 
mullet,  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  in  the  years  1842  and  1843. 
This  learned  priest,  having  occasion  to  spend  some  conaderable 
part  of  those  years  in  Rome,  was  requested  at  his  departoreY  by 
some  fiiends  of  Irish  literature  in  Dublin,  to  examine,  should  time 
permit  him,  the  great  literary  repositories  of  the  Eternal  City, 
and  to  bring,  or  send  home,  tracings  of  any  ancient  Gaedhlic  ma- 
nuscripts  which  he  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  light  upon. 
He  accordinriy,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1842,  wrote  home  a  letter 
to  the  Rev  Dr.  Todd  and  to  Dr.  O'Donovan,  apprising  them 
that  he  had  discovered,  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore,  several  an- 
cient Graedhlic  and  Latin  manuscripts,  which  formerly  belon^[ed 
to  Ireland  and  to  Irishmen ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  in  tne  ensuing 
year  of  1843,  he  addressed  another  letter  to  the  same  parties  on 
the  same  subject.  These  letters  contained  accurate  de8criptaon5 
of  the  condition  and  extent  of  the  Graedhlic  MSS.,  together  with 
tracings  from  their  contents,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  identily 
the  cmef  part  of  them. 

Among  these  MSS.  at  St.  Isidore^s,  there  was  foimd  an  auto- 
graph of  the  first  part  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  com- 
mg  down  to  the  year  1169,  with  the  "Approbations"  and  all  the 
prefatory  matter.  This  is  the  only  autograph  of  the  first  part  now 
known,  save  that  formerly  at  Stowe ;  and  both  being  inaccesablc 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  whole  work  a  few  years  ago, 
the  learned  and  able  editor.  Dr.  O'Donovan,  was  obliged  to  iise 
Dr.  O'Conor's  inaccurate  version,  only  correcting  it  by  modem 
copies  here,  as  majr  be  seen  in  his  introduction. 

The  novel  and  important  discovery  of  tiiis  collection  excited 
so  great  a  de^e  of  mterest  in  Dublm  at  the  time,  that  a  sub- 
scription for  their  purchase,  should  it  be  foimd  practicable,  was 
freely  and  warmly  talked  of. 

Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Lyons  to  Ireland,  Dr.  Todd  opened 
a  correspondence  with  him  as  to  his  views  of  the  possibility  of 
the  authorities  in  Rome  consenting  to  the  sale  of  these  MSS. 
Dr.  Lyons's  answer  was  encouraging,  and  in  order  to  prepare 
him  for  bringing  the  matter  before  the  proper  partis,  he  re- 
quested that  1  should  draw  up  a  short  paper  upon  their  contents, 
the  importance  of  having  them  here  at  home,  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  whole  according  to  the  rate  at  which  Ghiedhlic  mar 
nuscripts  were  estimated  and  sold  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 
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paper,  or  letter,  was  transmitted  to  Rome  at  the  time  by  lbct.  tu. 
Dr.  Lyons;  but  his  own  lamented  death  occurring  shortly  after,  ^^^^^ 
the  correspondence  through  that  channel  was  interrupted,  and  awwals  o» 
the  fkmiiie  having  set  in  about  the  same  time,  the  spirit  of  the  uIjItemT 
country  was  checked,  objects  of  more  immediate  importance 
pressed  tibemselves  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  subject  was 
forgotten  for  a  time.     There  are,  however,  in  Dublin  a  few  spi- 
rited men,  who,  within  the  last  two  years,  have  offered  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money  from  their  private  purses  for  those  manu- 
scripts for  public  purposes ;  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been  able 
to  conTey  their  proposal  through  an  eligible  channel,  and  so  no 
^tisfactoiy  result  hias  followed  their  laudable  endeavours. 

I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  adding  here,  that  the  short  ca- 
talogue of  the  St.  Isidore  manuscripts  which  I  drew  up  for  Dean 
Lyons,  and  which  he  transmittea  to  Rome,  was  subsequently 
published  without  acknowledgment,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Donovan, 
m  the  third  volume  of  his  "Ancient  and  Modem  Rome". 

To  resume.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Michael  O'Clery's 
address  to  Feigal  O'Gara  he  pays  him,  along  with  many  others, 
the  following  compliment: — 

"  For  every  good  that  will  result  from  this  book,  in  giving 
light  to  the  people  in  general,  it  is  to  you  that  thanks  should 
be  given,  and  there  should  exist  no  wonder  or  surprise,  jealousy, 
or  envy  at  any  good  that  you  do,  for  you  are  of  the  race  of 
Eber  Mae  MileadhP^  etc.,  etc. 

On  this  passage  the  editor.  Dr.  Donovan,  comments  some- 
what onnecessanly,  I  think,  in  the  following  words: — 

"  If  O'DonneU  were  in  the  coimtry  at  the  time,  he  ouffht  to 
have  felt  great  envy  and  jealousy  that  the  Four  Masters  should 
have  committed  this  work,  which  treats  of  the  O'Donnells  more 
than  of  any  other  family,  to  the  world  under  the  name  and 
patronage  of  any  of  the  rival  race  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  much  less 
to  Bo  petty  a  chieftain  of  that  race  as  O'Gara.  This  will  appear 
obvious  from  the  Contention  of  the  Bards". 

Nothing,  however,  appears  more  obvious  from  the  Conten- 
tion of  the  Bards,  than  (as  I  have  already  shown  and  as  is 
proved  by  Annlttan  Mac  iBgan's  acknowledgment)  that  the 
northern  Bards  were  worsted  m  the  contest ;  and  nothing  has 
been  put  forward  to  show  O'Donnell's  superior  claims  to  the 
patronage  of  a  historical  work,  but  that  his  own  family  figures 
more  conspicuously  in  it  than  any  other  of  the  nation.  This 
argmnent,  however,  on  inquiry,  vrill  scarcely  be  found  to  hold 
good,  and  before  I  pass  on  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
answer  it  at  once  by  referring  to  some  few  statistics  of  family 
names  occurring  in  these  Annals. 
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LacT.Tii.  The  name  of  OT>oimell  of  Donegall,  I  find,  appeals  ^th 
^^^  Christian  names  210  times,  and  imder  the  general  name  of 
AKiTALs  or  O'Donnell  only  78  times,  making  an  aggregate  of  288  tunes. 
Iti^^  Now  the  O'Briens  (the  rival  race  of  OuioU  O/tctm),  appear 
with  Christian  names  233  times,  and  under  the  general  name 
of  O'Briens  21  times,  making  an  aggregate  of  254  times  in 
eveiy  way ;  so  that,  even  as  the  annals  stand,  there  is  no  ^reat 
difference  in  this  respect.  And  it  is  certain  that  if  the  O^Cleiys 
had  swelled  their  Azmals  with  entries  from  Mac  Grath's  Wais 
of  Thomond,  firom  the  year  1272  to  the  year  1320,  as  they 
have  filled  them,  from  tne  local  history,  with  the  achieyements 
of  the  O'Donnells  firam  the  year  1472  to  the  year  1600,  the 
names  of  the  O'Briens  would  be  foimd  far  to  outnumber  those 
of  the  O'Donnells.  Besides  this,  the  O'Donnells  had  no  pie- 
tension  to  extreme  jealousy  with  the  race  of  OiUoU  Oluimy  as  the 
former  only  became  known  as  chiefs  of  Tirconnell,  on  the  de- 
cay or  extinction  of  the  more  direct  lines  of  Conall  Gulban  in 
they  year  1200,  whereas  the  Mac  Carthys  represented  the  line 
of  iJoghan  Mar^  the  eldest  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim^  fit)m  the  year 
1043;  and  the  O'Briens  represented  Cormac  Cas,  the  second 
son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  fix>m  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  the  yeai 
1014.  But  what  is  somewhat  singular,  in  reference  to  Dr. 
O'Donoyan's  remark,  and  as  shown  oy  these  statistics,  is,  that 
the  O'Grara  represents  Cian,  another  son  of  Oilioll  Oltdniy  in 
their  ancient  principality  of  Lvighni  or  Leyney,  in  Sligo,  bom 
a  period  so  far  back  as  the  year  932 ;  that  is,  the  name  of  the 
O  Gara  is  older  eyen  than  that  of  Mac  CartJiy  by  more  Xkisn. 
100  years;  than  that  of  O'Brien  by  about  80  years;  and  than 
that  of  O'Donnell  by  about  300  years. 

As  a  small  tribute  of  respect,  then,  fairly,  I  think,  due  to  the 
O'Gara  family  as  the  patrons  of  the  splendid  work  of  the 
O'Clerys,  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  insert  here  from  these 
Annals  the  succession  of  their  chiefs,  from  the  year  932  to  the 
year  1495,  after  which  (and  it  is  rather  singular),  they  dis- 
appear from  the  work.     [See  Appendix,  No.  LXIX.] 

I  have  devoted  the  entire  of  the  present  lecture  to  a  veiy 
summary  account  of  the  greatest  body  of  Annals  in  existence 
relating  to  Irish  History.  The  immense  extent  of  the  work 
would  indeed  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  include  in  one 
lecture,  or  even  in  two  or  three  lectures,  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate analysis  of  the  vast  mass  and  comprehensive  scope  of  the 
history  contained  in  it.  I  have,  therefore,  confined  myself  to 
some  explanation  of  the  nature  and  plan  of  the  labours  of  tlio 
Four  Masters,  that  you  may  understand  at  least  what  it  vi^ 
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they  undertook  to  do,  and  that  you  may  know  why  it  is  that  lbct.  vii. 
diis  magnificent  compilation  has  ever  since  been  regarded  by ' 
true  scholars,  and  doubtless  will  ever  be  looked  up  to,  as  of  the  avxau  or 
most  certain  and  unimpeachable  authority,  and  as  affording  a  ITAJL"^' 
safe  and  solid  foundation  for  the  labours  of  Aiture  historians.  It 
is  fortunate,  however,  that  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  are 
no  longer  like  the  other  Annals,  of  which  I  have  riven  you 
some  account,  preserved  only  in  the  almost  inaccessible  recesses 
of  a  few  lifaiaries  of  MSS.     It  is  fortunate  that  you  can  now 
consult  for  yourselves  (in  the  pages  of  a  beautifully  printed 
edition),  those  invaluable  records,  whose  importance  it  has  been 
my  object  in  this  lecture  shortly  to  explain  to  you,  and  which, 
if  you  would  acquire  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  your 
countar^'s  history,  you  must  diligently  study  again  and  a^n. 

Portions  of  tnese  Annals  had  been  published  before  tlie  ap-        , 
pearance  of  the  great  volumes  to  which  I  allude. 

The  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  librarian  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  printed,  in  1826,  an  edition  of  what  is  called  the 
First  Part  of  those  Annals  (that  part,  namely,  which  ends  at 
the  year  1171,  or  about  the  period  of  the  Norman  Invasion).  It 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  third  volume  of  his  Rerum  Hibemi- 
carum  ScriptoreSj  a  large  quarto  of  840  pages.  It  is  printed 
from  the  autc^raph  text  in  the  Stowe  library,  and  the  editor 
has  given  the  Irish  text  (but  in  Latin  characters),  as  well  as  a 
translation  and  copious  notes  in  the  Latin  language.  This  edi- 
tion is  certainly  valuable,  but  it  is  very  inaccurate.  I  need  not, 
however,  occupy  your  time  with  any  detailed  account  of  it,  not 
only  because  it  nas  been  since  superseded  by  a  work  of  real  au- 
thority, biH  because  I  have  already  discussed  (and  shall  have 
leason  ag«an  to  observe  at  some  little  length  on)  the  literary  ca- 
pability and  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  reverend  editor. 

A  translation  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Annals,  that  is, 
from  AJ>.  1171  to  the  end  of  the  work  at  a.d.  1616,  was  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  1846,  by  the  late  B.  Geraghty,  of  Anglesea 
Street.  The  original  Irish  is  not  given  in  this  edition,  but 
the  translation  was  made  by  Mr.  Owen  Connellan  from  a  copy 
transcribed  some  years  before  by  him  from  the  auto^aph  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  This  volume,  mough  con- 
taining only  the  translation,  extends  to  720  pp.,  large  4to,  closely 
printed  in  double  columns,  with  notes  by  I)r.  Mac  Dermott. 

I  have  mentioned  both  these  publications  only  because  it 
would  be  improper  to  omit  noticing  the  fact  that  such  attempts 
had  been  made  to  place  the  substance  of  the  Annals  in  the  hands 
of  the  reading  public  at  large.  But  I  need  not  enter  into  any 
criticism  upon  the  labours  of  Mr.  Connellan  any  more  than  those 
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LECT.Tn.  of  Dr.  O'Conor.     For  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  are  now 
Of  the         ^^  ^^  accessible  to  all,  in  a  form  the  most  perfect  as  regards 
AjfTNAuoF    typography,   and  the  most  copious  and   correct  as  regards 
iLLjTuuf     tran^tion  and  annotation,  that  the  anxious  student  of  our 
history  can  desire.   I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  magnificent  work: 
to  wmch  I  have  already  more  than  once  referred,  edited  byj 
Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  and  published  to  the  world,  in  1851,1'^^ 
by  Mr.  (xeorge  Smith,  of  Grafton  Street.     It  is  to  this  edition*'/ 
that  in  future  eveiy  student  must  apply  himself,  if  he  desires  to 
acquire  only  reliable  information ;  it  is,  in  the  present  state  of  ^ 
our  knowledge,  the  standard  edition  of  that  work,  which  muft 
form  the  basis  of  all  fruitful  study  of  the  history  of  Ireland ;  and  it 
is  in  consequence  of  this,  its  peculiar  character,  that  I  feel  bound 
to  lay  so  strong  an  emphasis  upon  my  recommendation  of  Dr. 
^  O'Donovan's  Annals  to  your  special,  if  not  exclusive,  attention. 

\  Dr.  O'Dono van's  work  is  in  seven  large  quarto  volumes;  and' 

»  the  immense  extent  of  the  O'Clerys'  labours  may  be  imagmed 

by  those  of  my  hearers  who  have  not  yet  opened  these  splendid  < 
books,  when  1  inform  them  that  the  seven  volumes  contam  no*  y 
less  than  4,215  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.     The  text  is . 
given  in  the  Irish  character,  and  is  printed  in  the  beautiful  type 
employed  in  the  printing  office  of  Trinity  CJoUege,  and  the 
forms  of  which  were  carefully  drawn  from  the  earbest  authori- 
ties by  the  accurate  and  elegant  hand  of  my  respected  fiiend, 
Dr.  retrie.     The  translation  is  executed  with  extreme  care. 
The  immense  mass  of  notes  contains  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion, embracing  every  variety  of  topic — ^historical,  topographical, 
and  genealogical — ^upon  which  the  text  requires  elucidation, 
addition,  or  correction ;  and  I  may  add,  that  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  researches  which  have  borne  fruit  in  that  information,  I 
can  myself,  in  almost  every  instance,  bear  personal  testimony. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  regretted  in  respect  of  Dr.  O'Don- 
ovan's  text,  and  that  is  the  circumstance  to  which  I  have 
already  called  your  attention.     In  the  absence  of  both  of  the 
autograph  MSS.  of  the  First  Part  of  the  work  (that  is,  before 
A.D.  1171),  one  of  which  is  kept  safe  from  the  eye  of  erery 
Irish  scholar  in  the  Stowe  collection,  now  in  the  possession  of  i 
Lord  Ashbumham,  while  the  other  still  remains  in  the  Library , 
of  St.  Isidore's,  in  Rome,  the  editor  was  obliged  to  take  Dr.' 
O'Conor's  inaccurate  text,  correcting  it,  as  best  he  could,  by  ^ 
collation  with  two  good  copies  which  exist  in  Dublin.     The  '' 
second  part  of  the  annals  is  printed  from  the  autograph  MS.  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  compared  with  another  autograph 
copy  in  Trinity  College.      The  text  of  this  part  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  free  from  errors. 
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This  noble  work,  extending  to  so  great  a  length,  and  occu-  LBCT.vn. 
pied  (notes  as  well  as  text)  with  so  many  thousands  of  subjects,  ^  ^^^ 
personal  and  historical,  had  need  of  an  Index  as  copious  as  akkals  or 
Itself  to  complete  its  practical  importance  as  a  book  of  reference.  JT'  ^**^ 
This  great  labour  has  been  included  in  the  plan  of  Dr.  O'Do- 
novans  publication,  and  the  student  will  find  appended  to  it 
tv-o  complete  Indexes,  one  to  all  the  names  of  persons,  the  other 
to  all  the  names  of  places  referred  to  throughout  the  entire. 
So  that,  in  tl^e  form  in  which  the  work  appears,  as  well  as  in 
the  substantial  contents  of  these  splendid  volumes,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  left  to  be  desired. 

Upon  the  learning  and  well  earned  reputation  of  the  editor. 
Dr.  O'Donovan,  it  would  ill  become  me,  for  so  many  years  his 
intimate  fellow  labourer  in  the  long  untrodden  path  of  Irish 
historical  inquiry,  to'  enlarge.  But  I  cannot  pass  from  the 
subject  of  this  lecture  wittout  recording  the  grateful  sense 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  you  (when  you  examine  the  ma^iificent 
volumes  of  which  I  have  been  speaking)  must  feel,  as  1  do,  of 
the  singular  public  spirit  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  at  whose  sole 
risk  and  expense  this  vast  publication  was  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted. There  is  no  instance  that  I  know  of,  in  any  coimtry, 
of  a  work  so  vast  being  imdertaken,  much  less  of  any  com- 
pleted in  a  style  so  perfect  and  so  beautiful,  by  the  enterprise 
of  a  private  publisher.  Mr.  Smith's  edition  of  the  Annals  was  '^^ 
brought  out  m  a  way  worthy  of  a  great  national  work, — ^nay, 
wortoy  of  it,  had  it  been  imdertaken  at  the  public  cost  of  a 
great,  rich,  and  powerful  people,  as  alone  such  works  have 
been  imdertaken  m  other  countries.  And  the  example  of  so 
much  spirit  in  an  Irish  publisher — ^the  printing  of  such  a  book 
in  a  city  like  Dublin,  so  long_8ho^_of  metrop^tan^Tcalth  as 
well  as  honours — cannot  Jail  to  redoimd  abroad  to  the  credit  of 
the  whole  coxmtry,  as  well  as  to  that  of  our  enterprising  fellow- 
citizen.  As,  then,  the  memory  of  the  Four  Masters  themselves 
will  probably  be  long  connected  with  the  labours  and  name  of 
their  annotator.  Dr.  O'Donovan,  so  also  I  would  not  have  any  of 
you  forget  what  is  due  to  the  publisher  of  the  first  complete  edi- 
tion of  Sie  Annals  when  you  open  it,  as  I  hope  every  student  of 
this  national  University  will  oflen  and  anxiously  do,  to  apply 
yourselves  to  study  the  great  events  of  your  country's  history  in 
the  time-honoured  records  collected  by  the  O'Clerys. 
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LECTURE  Vin. 

Of  the  Other  Works  of  the  Fonr  Masters.    The  **  Sucoesaioa  of  Uw  Ei&|f . 
The  **  Book  of  JnYBoam^    O'Clerj's  Glossary. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  concluded  the  subject  of  the  various 
remilar  Annals  which  have  come  down  to  us.  In  oonnection 
with  the  subject  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  these  invaluable 
compilations,  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  it  became  my 
duty,  in  explaining  how  that  noble  work  was  undertaken,  to 
offer  you  some  short  account  of  the  O'Clerys,  its  principal 
authors,  and  their  learned  associates.  Before  I  pass,  then,  to 
an  examination  of  the  various  other  sources  from  which  tlie 
student  will  have  to  draw  the  materials  of  the  yet  unwritten 
History  of  Erinn,  it  will  perhaps  be  convenient  that  I  should 
here  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  upon  the  other  histo- 
rical works  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Four  Masters.  These 
works  (alluded  to  in  that  preface  of  Colgan's  which  you  heard 
quoted  at  such  length  in  the  last  lecture)  are  all  to  a  great 
extent  parallel  with  that  which  last  engaged  our  attention. 
Their  plan  is  not  the  same ;  and^  though  a  great  number  of 
facts  are  recorded  in  all  the  several  series  of  the  O'Clerys 
writings,  the  details  are  rarely  repeated ;  and  each  of  these 
books,  contemporaneous  in  execution  as  they  were,  must  be 
studied  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the  otners  of  them.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  none  of  them,  as  yet,  has  met 
with  the  ffood  fortune  of  the  Annab,  in  being  published  in  anj 
form  to  3ie  world;  and  I  am  sure,  when  you  have  become 
aware  of  their  extent  and  value,  you  will  jom  with  me  in  the 
hope  that  the  present  generation  may  see  these  works  tiso  ot 
our  great  annalists  brourfit  out  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  splenaid 
volumes  edited  by  Dr.  O'Donovan. 
The  S0OCB8  The  first  of  the  historical  books  of  the  O'Clerys,  refe"^.^ 
K  Kos'™'  ^y  Colgan,  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention,  is  thatcailea 
the  Reim  Rioghraidhi  [pron :  nearly,  "  Rem  Ree-riah'^,  or  Scc- 
CESSiON  OF  THE  KiNGS.  And,  as  you  are  now  acquamted  witn 
the  manner  in  which  the  masters  approach  their  subjects,  m 
these  serious  historical  compositions,  perhaps  the  best  course 
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I  can  take  to-day  is  to  open  at  once  the  author's  Preface  to  i^cr.  vui. 
the  Beim^  Bioghraidhiy  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  ^^  gocrE». 
a  sufficiently  accurate  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix  uokoy  tub 
No.  LXX.J  :— 

"  In  nomine  Dei.    Amen. 

"On  the  third  day  of  the  month  of  September,  Anno 
Chzisti  1644,  this  book  was  commenced  to  be  written,  in  the 
house  of  Conall,  son  of  Niall,  son  of  Rossa  Mageoghegan,  of  Lios 
MaiglmSy  in  Cenel  Fhiachach  (in  Westmeath),  one  by  whom  are 
prized  and  preserved  the  ancient  monuments  of  our  ancestors ; 
one  who  is  the  industrious  collecting  Bee  of  everything  that  be- 
longs to  the  honour  and  histoiy  of  the  descendants  of  Milesius 
and  o(  Lugiudhy  son  o£  Ith^  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  as  far  as 
he  could  find  them.  And  what  is  written  in  this  book  is, 
the  Beim  Rioghraidhi  (the  Succession  of  the  Songs),  and  the 
history  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  which  are  now  corrected  and 
amended  by  these  persons  following — ^viz.,  the  Friar  Michael 
O'Clery,  Ferfeaaa  O'Mulconry,  and  Cucoigcrichi  O'Duigenan, 
all  of  mem  persons  learned  in  the  Irish  language.  And  it  is 
taken  from  the  principal  ancient  Books  of  Lrinn,  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Athlone,  as  we  have  before  stated  [it  does  not  appear 
where] ;  as  well  as  from  the  historical  poem,  written  by  Gilla 
Caomham  OCuimin^  which  begins  (Eiri  6g  inia  na  naomh) 
(Virgin  Eire,  Island  of  Saints),  and  another  poem,  written  by 
Aengus  Mae  an  Ghobkann  (Aengus  CeiU  Di^  or  the  Culdee), 
whiea  begins,  ^Naomhsheanchiia  naomh  Imi  FaiV  (the  sacred 
history  of  the  saints  of  Inis  Fdil)y  and  another  poem,  which 
begins  '  At/uur  chdigh  chtUmaigh  ninihe*  (Father  of  all,  Ruler  of 
Heaven). 

"  This  book  contains  also  the  Book  of  Rights,  which  was 
originally  ordered  by  Saint  Benean,  and  is  copied  from  a  book 
which  was  written  by  the  aforesaid  Conall  [Mageoghegan]  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1636,&om  the  Book  of  Lecain,  which  had  been 
lent  to  him  by  the  Protestant  Piimate  [Ussher],  which  Book  of 
Lecain  was  written  a  long  time  before  that,  by  Adam  Mor  O  Cuir- 
nin  for  Gilla  Isa  M6t  Mac  Firbis,  OUamh  of  Di-Fhia^chrach, 
Anno  Domini  1418;  and  Morroch  Riabhach  OCoinlisg  wrote 
more  of  it,  in  the  house  of  Rory  O'Dowda,  King  of  Hy- 
Fiachrach  of  the  Moy.  The  present  book  contains,  besides, 
the  history  of  the  cause  why  the  Boromean  tribute  was  imposed 
on  the  Lagenians,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  was  imposed; 
pd  the  history  of  the  coming  of  the  Delvians  (Mac  Cochlan) 
into  *  Conn's  HalT  of  Erinn,  out  of  Munster.  It  contains,  also, 
the  history  of  the  cause  why  Feniu8  Faraaidh  went  to  learn 
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LBCT.  vni.  poetry   to  the  Tower  of  Nimrod,  in  preference  to  any  other 
The  succw-  P^*^  >  *^^  ^^^  names  of  the  various  languages  that  were  known 


sioyorTHs  at  that  time,  and  from  which  the  Gaedhlic  langua^  was 
^  brought  away  by  Gaedhel,  the  son  of  Etheor^  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name.  And  it  contains  an  account  of  the  dea&  of 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles.  It  abo  contains  the  seven  fatali- 
ties of  the  monarchs  of  Erinn,  and  the  &talities  of  the  pro- 
vincial kings  in  like  manner;  and  the  poem  which  begins 
Roileag  laoch  leithe  Cuinn  (the  burial  place  of  the  heroes  of 
Conns  Half)  [of  Ennn],  which  was  completed,  and  finished, 
and  put  into  tms  book,  on  the  25th  day  of  September  of  that 
same  year  before  mentioned  (164A),  by  the  Friar  Paul  O'Colk 
of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  in  the  house  of  the  afores^d 
Conall  [Mageoghegan],  It  Kkewise  contains  the  pedigrees  of 
the  monarcns  of  Erinn,  and  the  length  of  time  that  each 
reigned ;  and  it  contains  the  genealogies  of  the  Irish  saints  as 
they  have  been  collected  from  the  books  of  the  old  writere,  set 
down  according  to  their  descent,  in  alphabetical  order ;  [all]  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  honour  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  to  difiuse  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the 
things  aforesaid,  and  of  the  authors  who  preserved  the  history 
of  Erinn,  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  Chrisdaoity. 
Finished  in  the  Observantine  Convent  of  Athlone,  in  the 
Bishopric  of  Clonmacnois,  1630". 

[It  IS  observable  that  the  authors  profess  to  include,  in  a  single 
book,  not  only  the  succession  of  the  kings,  but  also  the  gene- 
alogy of  such  of  the  saints  of  Erinn  as  descended  from  taenii 
and  which  Colgan  treats  as  a  separate  work.] 

The  following  is  0'Clery*s  Dedication  [see  original  in  Appen- 
dix, No.  LXXL] : — 

"  To  Torloch  Mac  Cochlain'\ 

"  After  I,  the  poor  Friar  Michael  O'Clery,  had  been  four 
years,  at  the  command  of  my  superior,  engaged  in  collecting 
and  bringing  together  all  that  I  could  find  of  the  history  of  the 
saints  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  kings  to  whom  their  pedigrees  are 
carried  up,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  woidd  not  be  jucBcious  to 
put  that  collection  into  other  languages,^^^  without  the  authority, 
proof,  and  inspection  of  other  historians.  I  also  considered 
that  the  aforesaid  work  could  not  be  finished  without  expense. 
But  such  was  the  poverty  of  the  order  to  which  I  belong,  on 
account  of  their  vow  and  the  oppressions  of  the  time,  ttat  I 
was  obliged  to  complain  of  it  to  gentlemen  who  were  not  bound 

(40)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  trauscribiiig  from  the  autogmpb 
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to  poverty  by  tow.     And,  among  those  to  whom  I  made  my  lect.  vm. 
complaint,  I   found   no  one  to   relieve   my  anxiety  towards'" 
bringing  this  work  to  completion,  but  one  person  who  was  »ion  o»  thb 
willing  to  assist  me,  to  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  ^^^ 
honour  of  the  saints  and  the  kingdom,  and  the  good  of  his  own 
soul.    And  that  one  person  is  Torloch  Mac  Cochlain.      [Here 
follows  the  pedigree  of  Mac  Cochlain.]     And  it  was  this  Tor- 
loch Mac  Cochlain  that  forwarded  this  work,  and  that  kept 
together  the  company  that  were  engaged  in  completing  it,  along 
with  the  private  assistance  given  by  the  aforesaia  convent  every 
daj.    On  the  4th  day  of  October,  therefore,  this  book  was  com- 
menced, and  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  it  was  finished,  in 
the  convent  of  the  friars  before  mentioned,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  king  Charles  of  England,  1630". 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  not  the  autograph  original  of 
any  part  of  these  two  books,  or  rather  this  one  book,  now  in 
Ireland. 

After  this  Dedication,  or  notice,  follows,  in  the  ori^nal,  an 
Address  to  the  reader  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXII.],      ^^.^ 
much  of  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  simple  enthusiasm  of  M 
the  writer,  and  so  pathetic  in  the  appeal  it  contains  to  the  ten-     |    / 
demess  of  Gaedhhc  patriotism,  that  I  cannot  omit  to  lay  it 
before  you.     *'  Strangers",  says  Michael  0*Clery,  **  have  taken 
the  principal  books  of  Erinn  mto  strange  countries  and  among 
unblown  people".     You  have  heard  of  many   BfiW  instances  « 
of  this  hard  fate  of  our  most  ancient  books  since  O'Clery's 
time,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  annoyances  which  the  humble 
followers  of  our  great  historians  have  met  with  in  their  re- 
searches, even  in  our  own  days,  from  the  same  cause.     It  is 
remarkable  enough,  that  of  the  three  books  of  the  O'Cleiys 
which  Colgan  spoke  of,  we  do  not  possess,  to-day,  the  original 
of  any  one  in  this  country. 

"  Address  to  the  reader, 

*'  What  true  children  are  there  that  would  not  feel  pity  and 
distress,  at  seeing,  or  hearing  of,  their  excellent  mother  and 
nurse  being  placed  in  a  condition  of  indignity  and  conteinpt, 
of  dishonour  and  contumely,  without  makmg  a  visit  to  her  to 
bring  her  solace  and  happine^,  and  to  give  her  assistance  and 
relief? 

"  Upon  its  having  been  observed  by  certain  parties  of  the 
natural  order  of  Saint  Francis,  that  the  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness of  their  mother  and  nurse — Erinn — had  perceptibly  dimi- 
nished, for  not  having  the  lives,  wonders,  and  miracles  of  her 
saints  disseminated  within  her,  nor  yet  made  known  in  other 
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LECT.  vm.  kingdoms ;  the  counsel  tliej  adopted  was,  to  send  (mm  them 

The  scccM-  ^^  Erinn  a  poor  Friar  Minor  of  their  own,  the  Observance 

8IOM  or  TH«  Order,  Michael  O'Clery  (a  chronicler  by  descent  and  c^ducation), 

KiMoa.         -^    order  to  collect  and  bring  to  one  place  all  the  books  of 

authority  in  which  he  could  discover  anything  that  related  to 

the  sanctity  of  her  saints,  with  their  pedigrees  and  genealogies. 

''  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  aforesaid  friar,  he  sought  and 

searched  through  every  part  of  Erinn  in  which  he  had  heard 

there  was  a  good  or  even  a  bad  book  [i.e.  Gaedhlic  MS.] ;  so 

that  he  spent  four  full  years  in  transcribing  and  procuring  the 

matters  that  related  to  the  saints  of  Erinn.     However,  though 

great  his  labour  and  his  hardships,  he  was  able  to  find  but  a 

lew  out  of  the  many  of  them,  be<^use  strangers  had  carried  off 

the  principal  books  of  Erinn  into  remote  and  unknown  fbreigii 

countries  and  nations,  so  that  they  have  left  her  but  an  insigni' 

ficant  part  of  her  books. 

**And,  after  what  the  aforesaid  friar  could  find  had  been 
collected  to  one  place,  what  he  thought  of  and  decided  to  do 
was  this— viz.,  to  bring  tog:ether  ana  assemble  in  one  place^ 
three  persons  whom  he  shornd  consider  most  befitting  and  most 
suitable  to  finish  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  (with  the 
consent  of  his  superiors),  for  thepurpose  of  examining  all  the 
collections  that  he  had  made.  These  were — Ferfedea  OTAvl- 
conry,  from  Bally  Mulconry,  in  the  CJounty  of  Roscommon; 
CucoigcrichS  O'Clery,  from  Bally  Clery,  m  the  County  of 
Donegal;  and  Cucoigcrichi  O'lhiigenann  from  JBatU-CoUk' 
foghair  [now  Castlefore],  in  the  Coimty  of  Leitrim.  These 
persons,  then,  came  to  one  place ;  and,  having  come,  the  four 
of  them  decided  to  write  the  Roll  of  the  monarchs  of  Erinn  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book.  They  determined  on  this  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  reason,  because  the  pedi^es  of  the  saintE 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  theii*  origm,  without  having  ihe 

gedigrees  of  the  early  kings  placed  before  liiem,  because  it  was 
om  them  they  descended.  The  second  reason,  in  order  that, 
tlie  duty  and  devotion  of  the  noble  people  to  their  saints,  their 
successors,  and  their  churches,  should  be  the  greater,  by  their 
having  a  knowledge  of  their  relationship  and  friendship  with 
their  blessed  patrons,  and  of  the  descent  of  the  saints  from  the 
stem  from  which  each  branch  of  them  sprung,  and  the  number 
of  the  saints  of  the  same  branch. 

"  And  there  is,  indeed,  a  considerable  section  of  the  8aint5 
of  Erinn  whose  names  may  be  found  already  entered  in  proper 
order  in  old  genealogical  books,  without  intermixture  of  descent, 
the  one  with  the  other  of  them,  as  they  branch  off  and  separate 
from  their  original  stems. 
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"  Whoever  thou  art,  then,  O  reader !  we  leave  it  to  thyself  user,  vm. 
to  perceive  that  thou  "wilt  find  profit,  sense,  knowledge,  and  ^^  succ««- 
brevity  in  this  work.      For  the  entire  succession  of  the  kings,  non  of  tus 
with  Uieir  pedigrees  to  their  origin,  will  be  found  in  it,  in  the  ^^^*' 
order  in  which  they  obtained  the  sovereignty  in  succession ; 
together  with  the  number  of  their  years,  the  age  of  the  world 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  each  king  of  them,  and  the  age  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  firom  His  Incarnation  to  the  death  of  each,  down  to 
the  death  of  Malachy  the  Great  fin  ▲.n.  10221     And  the 
saints  are  given  according  to  their  alphabetical  order,  and  their 
origin,  as  we  have  ahready  said.     Glory  be  unto  Gk>d. 

"  Your  loving  friends. 

Brother  Michael  O'Clery. 
FerfSasa  O'Midconry, 
CueoigcricM  O'Clery. 
Cucoigcrichi  O'Duigenan". 

The  autograph  of  ihis  valuable  work  is  in  the  College  of 
St  ladore  at  Borne.  There  is,  however,  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  made  by  Maurice  O'Gorman, 
about  the  year  1760 ;  and  another  copy  in  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, made  by  Richard  Tipper,  in  the  year  1716 ;  but  neither 
of  them  contains  the  Book  of  Rights,  spoken  of  above.  The 
list  of  saints  is  confined  to  the  saints  mentioned  in  the  poem 
before  referred  to,  which  begins  "  The  Sacred  History  of  the 
Saints  of  Tnisfair;  and  is  different  firom  the  Martyrology  of 
Donegall,  compiled  by  the  same  pious  and  learned  fnar  and  his 
assodates. 

The  plan  of  this  book,  as  yon  will  have  already  seen,  was, 
Kist,  to  give  the  succession  of  the  Monarchs  of  Erinn,  from 
the  remotest  times  down  to  the  death  of  Turlogh  O'Conor,  in 
A.D.  1156,  under  their  respective  years  of  the  age  of  the  world 
and  of  our  Lord,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Septua- 
Rint.  And,  second,  to  carry  back  to,  and  connect  with,  the 
tngs  of  this  long  line  the  generations  of  such  of  the  primitive 
and  chief  saints  of  Ireland  as  descended  fix>m  them,  down  to 
the  eighth  century. 

This  list  of  pedigrees  of  the  saints  extends  onlj  to  the  names  of 
those  found  in  the  poem  already  mentioned,  which  begins,  "The 
Sacred  History  of  the  Saints  of  InU  FdilP.  Nor  are  these  given 
proniiscuously ,  but  in  classes ;  such  as  all  the  saints  that  descend 
from  Conall  Gvlban^  in  one  class ;  all  the  saints  that  descend 
tiom  Eoghauj  his  brother,  in  another  class;  all  the  scdnts  that 
descend  from  CoUa  27ats,  in  another  class ;  all  the  saints  that 
descend  from  OilioU  Oluim,  in  another  class ;  all  the  saints  that 
descend  from  CaUiair  M6r^  King  of  Leinster,  in  another  class ; 
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LECT.  vm.  and  so  on,  throughout  the  four  provinces.  Festival  days,  and 
^^  g^^^  a  few  historical  notes,  are  added  to  some  of  them. 
sioM  OF  THx  The  poem  from  which  this  list  of  saints  has  been  drawn  is 
^^^'  ascribed,  in  the  prefece,  to  Aengus  Ceili  D6  (pi  the  Culdee); 
but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  the  compodtion  of  this  poem  is 
totally  inferior  in  style,  vigour,  and  purity  of  diction,  to  any 
other  piece  or  fragment  of  the  metncal  compositions  of  thtt 
remarkable  man  that  has  come  down  to  our  time.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  although  Michael  O'Gleiy  in  the  preface 
ascribes  this  poem  to  Aengus,  yet,  when  we  come  to  where  it 
commences  m  the  book,  we  find  Eochaidh  O'Cleireein  set 
down  as  the  author  of  it.  This  writer  flourished  in  aj>.  1000, 
or  two  hundred  years  later  than  Aengus.  The  poem  certainlj 
belongs  to  this  period,  and  appears  to  have  been  founded  on 
Aengus's  prose  tract  on  the  pedigrees  of  the  Irish  saints;  and 
wheUier  O'Clery  fell  into  a  mistake  in  ascribing  it  to  A^igus, 
or  whether  Maurice  O'Goiman,  the  transcriber  of  the  present 
copy,  committed  a  blunder,  we  have  here  now  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

The  book  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  b  a  small  octavo,  erf' 
370  pages,  in  two  volumes,  and  would  make  about  200  pages 
of  O'Donovan's  Aimals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  Book  of  The  Leobhar  GabMla,  or  "  Book  of  Ihvasions"  ^or  "  Con- 
iiivA8io»t.  quests"), — ^the  third  of  those  alluded  to  by  Colgan, — ^is  pcrhap? 
uie  most  important  of  the  three.  It  contains  an  ample  record 
of  those  traditions  of  the  successive  early  colonizations  of  Ire- 
land, which,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  true  history,  but  which  were  not  inserted  at  lengdi  in 
3ie  Annals  of  Donegall.  Upon  the  authenticity  of  these  tradi- 
tions, or  ancient  records  (if,  mdeed,  they  have  come  down  tons 
in  the  form  in  which  they  really  were  believed  two  tliouand 
years  a^o),  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  discussion. 
The  object  of  the  O'Clerys  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
simply  to  collect  and  put  in  order  the  statements  they  found  in 
the  ancient  books ;  and,  as  before,  I  shall  let  the  F^face  and 
Address  of  the  autiior  of  the  "  Book  of  Invasions'^  explain  that 
object  In  his  own  words. 

The  following  is  the  Dedication,  prefixed  to  his  Leabhar 
Gablidla  [see  onginal  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXIII.] : — 

"  I,  the  fiiar  Slichael  O'Clery,  have,  by  permission  of  mv 
superiors,  undertaken  to  purge  of  error,  rectify,  and  transcribe 
this  old  Chronicle  called  Leobhar  GtxbluUa,  that  it  maj  be  to 
the  glory  of  God,  to  the  honour  of  the  saints  and  the  kmgdom 
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of  Erizm,  and  to  the  wel&re  of  my  own  soul.     This  under-  ^ect.  \tii. 
taking  I  could  not  accomplish  without  the  assistance  of  other 
chromcleis  at  some  fixed  abode.     Upon  communicating  my  in-  2**  ^^*  **' 
tention  to  thee,  O !  Brien  Roe  Maguire,  Lord  of  Ennisiallen 
r/nw  Cethliann],  the  first  of  the  race  of  Odhar  who  received 
mat  title  (which  thou  didst  fix>m  his  Majesty  Charles,  King  of 
England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
in  tiie  year  of  our  Lord  Christ  1627,  and  the  third  year  of  the 
kings  reign),  thou  didst  take  in  hand  to  assist  me  to  commence 
and  condude  my  undertaking,  because  thou  didst  deem  it  a  pity 
to  leaye  in  oblivion  and  unencouraged  a  work  which  would  exalt 
tKe  honour  of  thine  own  ancestors,  as  well  as  of  the  saints,  nobles, 
and  history  of  Erinn  in  ^neral.     After  having,  then,  received 
thine  assistance,  I  myself,  and  the  chroniclers  whom,  by  the 
pennisdon  of  the  Church,  I  selected  as  assistants,  viz.,  Fearfeaaa 
O'Muleonry,  Cucoigry  O'Clery,  Cucoi^y  O'Duigenan,  and  thine 
own  chief  chronicler,  Gillapatrick  (/tJuininy  went,  a  fortnight 
before  ADhallow-tide,  to  the  convent  of  Lis^oole,  in  the  diocese 
of  Clogher,  in  Fermanagh,  and  we  remained  there  together  imtil 
the  following  Christmas,  by  which  time  we  had  succeeded  in 
completing  our  undertaking,  under  thy  assistance.  Lord  Maguire. 
"  On  the  22nd  day  of  October,  tne  corrections  and  comple- 
tion of  this  Book  of  Invasions  were  commenced,  and  on  the 
22nd  of  December  the  transcription  was  completed  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  firiars  aforesaid,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  over  England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1631. 
'*  Tlune  affectionate  friend.  Brother  Michael  O'Clery". 
The  Preface,  or  Address  to  the  Reader,  follows  [see  original 
in  Appbtoix  No.  LXXIV.]  :— 

"  It  appeared  to  certain  of  the  people,  and  to  me,  the  poor 
simple  mar  Michael  O'Clery  fix)m  Tirconnell,  one  of  the  native 
friars  of  the  convent  of  Donegall,  whose  inheritance  it  is  from 
^J  ancestors  to  be  a  chronicler,  that  it  would  be  a  charity  for 
some  one  of  the  men  of  Erinn  to  purify,  compile,  and  re- write 
the  andent  honoured  Chronicle  which  is  callea  the  Book  of  In- 
vasions, for  these  reasons.  The  first  reason :  My  superiors  hav- 
mw  charged  me  to  collect  the  Lives  and  Genealogies  of  the 
Samts  of  Erinn  from  all  places  in  which  I  could  find  them 
throughout  Erinn,  after  having  done  this,  I  selected  associate 
chroniclers  to  adjust,  purify,  and  write  as  much  as  I  could  find 
of  this  history  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  succession  of  the  mo- 
'^^wis  of  Ermn,  to  whom  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints  are  carried 
up,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  book  in  which  they  are  written.  After 
"w»t,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  work  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
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hECT.  vni.  was  incomplete  without  collecting  and  writing  the  Book  of  In- 
Tbe  Book  or  ^^^^^^  already  mentioned,  because  it  is  the  original  fomitam  of 
ixvABioMfl.    the  history  of  the  saints  and  kings  of  Erinn,  of  her  noUes  and 
her  people. 

*^  Another  reason  too :  I  was  aware  that  men,  learned  in  Latin 
and  in  English,  had  commenced  to  translate  this  Chronicle  of 
Erinn  from  the  Gaedhlic  into  these  languages  that  we  biTe 
spoken  of,  and  that  they  had  not  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
Gaedhlic  as  that  they  could  put  the  hard  and  the  soft  parts  of 
the  said  book  together  without  ignorance  or  error;  and  I  felt 
that  the  translation  which  they  would  make  must  (for  want  of  s 
knowledge  of  the  Gaedhlic)  become  an  eternal  re{HX)ach  and 
disgrace  to  all  Erinn,  and  particularly  so  to  her  chroniders.  Ii 
was  for  these  reasons  that  I  undertook,  with  the  perm]ssi<»  of 
my  superiors,  to  purify  and  compile  this  book,  and  to  collect  fcs 
it,  from  other  books,  all  that  was  wanting  to  it  in  history  and  in 
other  learning,  as  much  as  we  could,  according  to  the  space  of 
time  which  we  had  to  write  it 

"  The  chroniclers  who  were  with  us  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
purifying  the  book,  were,  Fearfeaaa  O'Mulconry,  from  the 
County  of  Roscommon ;  Cucoigry  O'Clery,  from  Bally  Gleiy,  in 
the  County  of  Donegall;  Cucoigry  CDuigenann,  from  Ball?- 
Coilltifoghairj  in  the  County  of  Leitrim;  and  GioUapatrick 
(JLuininj  from  Ard  Ui  Luinin^  in  the  Coimty  of  Fermanagh. 

'^  It  is  right  that  you  should  know  that  it  was  ancient  writers 
of  remote  times,  and  commemorating  elders  of  great  age,  that 
preserved  the  history  of  Erinn  in  chronicles  and  books  in  suc- 
cession, firom  the  period  of  the  Deluge  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
who  came  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  oiLae^hairi  mat  Neill 
monarch  of  Erinn,  to  plant  religion  and  devotion  in  her;  wheo 
he  blessed  Erinn,  men  and  boys,  women  and  girls,  and  built 
numerous  churches  and  towns  tnroughout  the  land. 

^'  Saint  Patrick,  af);er  all  this,  invited  imto  him  the  most 
illustrious  authors  of  Erinn  at  that  period,  to  preserve  the  chroni- 
cles, synchronisms,  and  genealogies  of  every  colony  thai  bad 
taken  possession  of  Erinn,  down  to  that  period.  Those  that 
he  invited  unto  him,  at  that  time,  were  Ros ;  DubkOuuk^  the 
son  of  Ua  Lughair;  Ferghus,  etc.  These  were  the  sustaining 
pillars  of  the  History  of  Erinn,  in  the  time  of  Saint  Patrick. 
"  St.  Colum  Cille,  St.  Fiimen  of  Cluain  larard  [Clonard 
and  St  Comgall,  of  Beannchuir  [Bangor,  in  the  Coimty  Down 
and  the  other  saints  of  Erinn,  induced  the  authors  of  their  time 
to  perpetuate  and  amplify  the  history  and  synchronisms  exist- 
ing in  their  day.  It  was  so  done  at  their  request.  The  authois 
of  the  period  of  these  saints,  as  is  manifest  m  the  latter  part  of 
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Eockaidk  O'Flinn^s  poem,  were,  FUmtain,  the  son  of  JSochna;  utcr.  vm. 
Ttianyihe  son  of  CatreUj  son  of  Muiredkach  Muinderg,  of  the  Dal  ^heBooK  ov 
Fialaeh;  and  Dalian  Forgailly  the  illustrioiis  author  and  saint.      ixtahoks. 

"  The  histories  and  synchronisms  of  Erinn  were  written  and 
tested  in  the  presence  of  these  illustrious  saints,  as  is  manifest  in 
the  great  books  which  were  named  after  the  saints  themselves, 
and  from  their  great  churches ;  for  there  was  not  an  illustrious 
church  in  Erinn  that  had  not  a  great  book  of  history  named 
from  it,  or  from  the  saint  who  sanctified  it.  It  would  be  easy, 
too,  to  know,  from  the  books  which  the  saints  wrote,  and  the 
songs  of  praise  which  they  composed  in  Gaedhlic,  that  they  them- 
selves, and  their  churches,  were  the  centres  of  the  true  know- 
le<ke,  and  the  archives  and  homes  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
authors  of  Erinn,  in  the  olden  times. 

^^  Sad  evil !  short  was  the  time  until  dispersion  and  decay 
overtook  the  churches  of  the  saints,  their  relics,  and  their  books ; 
lor  there  is  not  to  be  found  of  them  now,  but  a  small  remnant, 
that  has  not  been  carried  away  into  distant  countries  and  foreign 
nations;  carried  away  so  that  their  fate  is  not  known  from  that 
time  hither. 

**  The  Books  of  Invasions  which  were  present  \i.e.y  which 
^ehad  by  us],  at  the  writing  of  these  Conquests  of  Erinn, 
were,  the  Book  of  Bally  Mulconry,  w)uch  Maurice,  the  son 
of  PcdcUn  OTMulconry,  transcribed   out  of  the  Leabhar-na- 
h'Uidkri^  which  was  written  at  Climinmicnois  in  Saint  Ciaran's 
time;  the  Book  of  Bally  Clery,  which  was  written  in  the  time 
of  MdAeachlainn  M&r^  the  son  of  Doronall  [king  of  Ireland, 
who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  979] ;  the  Book  of  the  O'Dui- 
gcnanns,  from  Seanehua  in  Tirerill,  and  which  is  called  the 
Book  of  GUnn-da-hcha;  and  the  Book  of  the  Ua  Chonghail; 
together  with  other  Books  of  Invasions  and  histoir,  beside  them. 
^^  The  sum  of  the  matters  to  be  foimd  in  the  followiag  book 
is  the  taking  of  Erinn  by  [the  Lady]  Ceasair;  the  takmg  by 
Partholan;  me  taking  by  ]\emedh;  the  taking  by  the  Firbolgs ; 
the  taking  by  the  Tucttha  Di  Danann;  the  taking  by  the  sons 
of  MUedh  [or  Miletius] ;  and  their  succession  down  to  the  mo- 
narch Mekneaeklainny  or  Malachy  the  Great  [who  died  in  1022] . 
"  We  have  declined  to  speak  of  the  Creator's  first  order,  of 
the  created  things,  the  heavens,  the  angels,  time,  and  the  great 
uncreated  mass  out  of  which  the  four  e^ments  were  formea,  by 
the  Divine  will  alone,  in  the  six  days  work,  with  all  the  animals 
that  inhabit  the  land,  the  water,  and  the  air;  because  it  is  to 
olivines  that  it  belongs  to  speak  of  these  things,  and  because  we 
have  not  deemed  any  of  these  things  to  be  necessary  to  our  work, 
with  God's  help.     It  is  with  men  and  time  only  that  we  deem 
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LECT.  vui.  it  proper  to  begin  our  work^"^,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  creation 
The  Book  or  ^^  ^®  ^^  man,  Adam,  whose  descendants,  our  ancestors,  we 
brvAsioKs.    shall  follow  in  the  direct  line,  generation  after  generation,  to 
the  conclusion  of  this  undertakmg,  with  the  end  of  the  reisn 
of  Malachy  the  Great,  son  of  Domnall,  who  was  the  last  undis- 
puted Irinff  of  Erinn  within  herself;  and  we  have  jjroceeded, 
m  this  work,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Gaedhlic  chronicleis  who 
have  preceded  us ;  and  we  have  adopted  the  rule  of  computation 
of  the  ages,  as  they  have  been  found  in  the  well-attested  fidthful 
archives  of  the  Church  of  Christ.      For  it  is  founded  upon  tlie 
authority  and  faithfulness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  we  diall 
show  below  how  link  by  link  this  rule  of  computation  fixes  the 
course  of  ages,  in  point  and  in  perfection,  from  Adam  to  the 
birth  of  Christ  down,  and  down  again  to  the  departure  of  the 
sovereignty  from  our  nobles,  as  it  was  willed  by  God.     We 
give  the  computation  of  the  Septuagint  for  the  first  four  afres 
of  the  world,  together  with  the  computation  which  the  intelli- 
gent and  learned  men  who  followed  them  applied  to  the  a^ 
&om  the  creation  of  the  world  till  the  birth  of  Christ,  which 
they  divided  into  five  parts — ^namely,  (torn  Adam  to  the  Deluge, 
2,242  years;  from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham,  942  years;  from 
Abraham  to  David,  940  years ;  from  David  to  the  Captivity,  485 
years ;  and  from  the  Bqndage  to  the  Birth  of  Christ,  590  years. 
"The  reason  that  we  have  followed  the   authorities  who 
follow  the  Septuagint  is,  because  they  add  the  fifth  age  to  their 
ages,  and,  by  so  doing,  they  fill  up  flie  period  of  5,199  years, 
from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ.     Among  the 
authors  who  follow  the  Septuagint,  in  the  first  four  ages,  are. 
Eusebius,  who,  in  his  chronicle,  computes  from  the  creation  ol 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ  to  be  5,199  years.      Chrosius,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  first  book,  says,  that  there  are  fiom 
Adam  to  Abraham  3,184  years ;  from  Abraham  to  the  birth  ol 
Christ,  2,015  years,  which  make  up  the  same  number.    These 
were   two   illustrious   and   wise   Christian  historians.     Saint 
Jerome  said  also,  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  that  6,000  years  of 
the  world's  age  had  not  been  then  completed.    Saint  Augustine, 
in  the  tenth  epistle  of  his  twelfth  book  of  the  City  of  Groa,  savs, 
that  the  time  uom  the  creation  of  man  to  that  tune  counts  six 
thousand  years.     Both  these  are  said  to  agree  with  the  prece- 
ding authorities  in  the  same  enumeration  of  5,199  years  from 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ.     Another  authority  for  the  same 
fact  is  the  Roman  Martyrology,  which  asserts  that  the  fijU 

(«i)  The  custom  of  the  compilers  of  the  older  Books  of  Invasions  was  alwip 
to  commence  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  It  is  to  Uus  tiut 
O'Clery  alludes,  in  explaining  his  departure  from  this  ancient  usage  o!  hit 
profession. 
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amount  of  the  ages  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  user.  Tin. 
ui'  Christ  was  5,199  years".  ^  ^ 

'  J  The  Book  of 

InvAaiova. 

The  Preface  ends  here,  and  is  followed  by  the  certificates  of 
the  a^istant  compilers  of  the  work,  with  the  approbations, 
respectively,  of  Father  Francis  Mac  Craith,  Guardian  of  the 
Convent  of  Lisgoole,  where  the  work  was  compiled  (dated  the 
22nd  day  of  December,  1631),  and  of  Carbry  Mac  -Sgan,  of 
BaUy  Mac  iBgan,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary  (the  31st  of 
August,  1631). 

The  original  of  this  valuable  book  is  now  in  the  collection  of  J   .      ^  -  ■ 
Lord  Aflhbumham,  and  there  is  a  good  copy  of  it  in  Trinity    \   V 
College  Library  [H.  1.  12.].     There  is  a  fine  paper  copy  of  it   *  \ 

in  the  Royid  IrisTi  Academy,  made  by  Cucoigry  O'Clery,  evi- 
dently for  himself,  but  it  wants  the  whole  prefatory  matter 
[No.  33. 4.1  This  book  is  a  small  quarto  of  245  pages,  closely 
andbeautiniUy  written,  and  equal  to  about  400  pages  of  O'Dono- 
van  9  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

Of  the  ancient  *'  Books  of  Invasions",  mentioned  by  O'Clery 
35  having  been  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  book,  we  know 
of  none  at  present  existing  but  Leahhar'na-h-Uidhre^  which 
contains  now  but  a  small  firagment  of  the  Book  of  Invasions. 
There  are,  however,  copies  of  the  tract  preserved  in  the  Books 
of  Leinster  and  Lecain,  and  a  slightly  imperfect  copy  in  the 
Book  of  Ballymote. 

The  other  Irish  works  compiled  or  transcribed  by  Brother  t^c  other 
Michael  O'Clery,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  aware,  Jfip'JJJ^J' 
are  the  following,  now  in  the  Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels:  ocicry. 

1*  A  volume  of  Lives  of  Irish  Saints,  compiled  and  written 
bv  him  in  the  year  1628. 

2.  Another  large  volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints, 
compiled  and  written  in  the  year  1629. 

3.  A  volume  of  Poems  on  the  O'Donnells  of  Donegall.  [These 
three  books  I  have  never  seen.]^**^ 

4.  A  volume  containing  many  ancient  and  rare  Irish  Histo- 
ncal  Poems,  together  with  the  important  Tract  known  as  the 
"  ars  with  the  Danes.  This  volume  was  borrowed  (with  the  libe- 
ral sanction  of  the  Belgian  Grovemment),  a  few  years  ago,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  for  whom  I  made  a  perfect  copy  of  it. 

5.  The  Skeleton  Martyrology  of  Donegall   [which  1  have 

seen], 

^^^  Since  the  detivery  of  this  lecture,  the  Brehon  Law  Commissioners  borrowed 
w^  three  books,  in  the  summer  of  1S56 ;  and  I  have  read,  and  had  seyeral 
^aiacts  made  from  them. 


/< 


/ 
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LBCT.  Tm.      6.  The  Perfect  Maitvrologj  of  Don^all,  full  of  impcvtaDt 

The  other     ^^*®s  and  additions.     This  voliune  was  also  borrowed  by  Dr. 

worka  of     Todd,  and  of  this  too  I  made  for  him  a  perfect  copy. 

oavrj.  7.  A  large  volume  containing,  firstly,  a  collectiim  of  rerj cu- 

rious and  important  ancient  forms  of  prayer,  and  several  relimous 
poems.  It  contains  also  a  good  copy  ot  the  FiUre,  or  Festologj 
of  Aengus  Ciile  Di  (or  the  Ciddee),  as  well  as  copies  of  &t 
Martyrologies  of  TamlUacht  [Tallaght]  and  of  MarianusGomun. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Festology  or  Martyrology  of  Aengas,- 
no  part  of  the  contents  of  this  most  important  book  was  to  be 
found  in  Ireland,  until  this  also  was  obtained  for  a  short  time 
fi-om  the  Belgian  Grovemment  by  the  same  distinguished  geo^ 
man,  and  I  have  made  a  copy  of  it  for  him. 

And  here,  while  on  t|}e  one  hand  I  feel  bound  to  express  the 
strong  and  mrateful  sense  every  Irish  archseologist  and  histoma 
must  feel  of  the  enlightened  liberality  thus  exhibited  by  th^. 
Belgian  Grovemment  (affording  so  very  marked  a  contrast  tcl 
the  conduct  of  the  English  public  authorities  in  such  cases,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  English  private  owners  of  manuscript  urorb 
of  this  kind),  let  me  not  omit  to  remark  upon  the  example 
which  Dr.  Todd  s  conduct  sug£;ests  to  all  Irishmen,  and  parti- 
cularly to  those  who  are  CathoUcs.  For  in  this  instance,  as  in- 
deed m  others  too  in  which  Dr.  Todd  was  concerned,  vou  hare 
an  example  of  a  Protestant  gentleman,  a  clergyman  of  the  Pn>- 
testant  Church,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Protestant  University  ol 
Dublin,  casting  away  from  him  all  the  imworthy  prejudices  ot ) 
creed,  caste,  and  position,  with  which,  unfortunately,  too  manj  i 
of  his  class  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and,  like  a  true  scholar  and  | 
a  man  of  enlarged  mind  and  understanding,  endeavouring  to 
recover  for  his  native  country  as  much  of  her  long-lost  and 
widely  dispersed  ancient  literary  remains  as  he  can;  and  thi^ 
too,  I  may  add,  at  an  expense  of  time  and  money  which  few,  it 
any,  in  these  very  utilitarian  tirnes,  are  foimd  disposed  to  incurs 
To  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Laurence  Waldron,  MJ^.,  ot 
Ballybrack,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  is  due  the  first  discovery 
of  the  important  collection  of  Irish  MSS.  at  Brussels,  about  the 
year  1844.  He  was  the  first  that  examined  (at  my  request)  the 
Burgundian  Library,  and  he  brought  me  home  tracings  and  de- 
scriptions of  great  accuracy  and  of  deep  interest.  These  tracinp 
I  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Todd,  witn  a  request  that  he  would 
take  an  opportunity  to  make  a  more  minute  examination  of  the 
MSS.  Mr.  Samuel  Bindon,  however,  having  heard  of  their 
existence,  and  having  occasion  to  spend  some  time  at  Brussels 
in  the  year  1846,  made  an  examination  of  them,  and  afterward? 
compiled  a  short  catalogue  of  them,  which  he  published  on  his 
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retum  home,  and  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  before  lbct.  vm. 
a  meedng  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  on  the  10th  of  May,  1847.  ^^^^ 

Dr.  Todd  himself,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  F.T.C.D.,  both  o*cte?yMss. 
viated  Brussels  shortly  afterwards,  and  each  of  them  brought  *°  **^"°** 
home  yet  more  ample  and  accurate  reports  of  those  newly-dis- 
covert  literary  treasures.  Still,  however,  no  competent  person 
has  had  time  enough  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  collec- 
tion. May  I  hope  wat  it  is  reserved  for  the  Catholic  University 
to  accomplish  an  object  so  desirable  and  so  peculiarly  congenial 
to  a  yomig  institution  which  aims  to  be  a  truly  national  one? 

To  letum  £rom  this  digression.  Besides  the  above  important  or  mchaei 
compiladons  of  the  learned  and  truly  patriotic  fiiar  Michael  ^j^^^jj^ 
O'Clery,  he  compiled  in  the  Irish  college  in  Louvain,  and  pub- 
lished m  that  city  in  the  year  1643,  a  glossary  of  ancient  and 
almost  obsolete  Irish  words  of  great  interest  and  value,  not  only 
at  that  period)  but  even  still.  And,  as  no  description  of  mine 
could  be  as  accurate  or  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  author  himself, 
I  shall,  as  before,  give  you  a  literal  translation  of  the  title  page, 
and  the  valuable  pre&tory  address  to  the  Bishop  of  Elphinn, 
who  belonged  himself,  it  appears,  to  the  same  Franciscan  Order. 
The  work  is  entitled: 

"  A  new  Vocabulary  or  Glossary,  in  which  are  explained  some 
part  of  the  difficult  words  of  the  Gfaedhlic,  written  in  alphabe- 
tical order,  by  the  poor  rude  friar  Michael  O'Clery ,  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  Francis,  in  the  College  of  the  Irish  friars  at  Louvain, 
Mid  printed  by  authority  in  the  year  1643".  [See  original  in 
Appetoix  No.  LXXV.J 

The  Dedication  is  as  follows  [see  same  App.]  : — 

'*  To  my  honoured  lord  and  friend,  Baothghalach  [Latinized 
Boetius]  Mac  iBgan,  Bishop  of  AMnn  [Elphinnl 

"  Here  is  presented  to  you,  my  lord,  a  small  gleaning  of  the 
hard  words  of  our  native  tongue,  collected  out  of  many  of  the 
ancie{^t  books  of  our  country,  and  explained  according  to  the 
understanding  and  glosses  of  the  chief  authors  of  our  coimtry 
in  the  latter  times,  to  whom  the  explanation  of  the  ancient 
Gaedhilg  peculiarly  belonged. 

**  I  know  not  in  our  country  many  to  whom  this  gleaning 
should  be  first  ofiered  before  yomself.  And  it  is  not  alone  be- 
cause that  our  [conventual]  habit  is  the  same  (a  reason  which  would 
otherwise  be  efficient  to  point  our  attention  to  you  above  all 
others),  that  has  moved  us  to  make  you  the  patron  ot  this  book,  but 
along  with  that,  and  especially  because  of  your  own  excellence, 
and  the  hereditaiy  attachment  of  your  family  to  this  profession. 
And  fiirther  that  a  man  of  your  name  and  surname,  Baothghalach 
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LECT.  vm.  Rfjtadh  [Boetius  the  Red]  Mac  ^gan,  is  one  of  the  chief  autho- 
/^r«i-K  .1    rities  whom  we  follow  in  the  explanation  of  the  words  which 

Of  Michael  -i      /•  •        i  •     i       i  ^ 

odery's      are  treated  of  in  this  book. 
oMuies.        ^^  ^^  }^yQ  ^ot,  howcvcr,  dcsiied  more  than  to  give  a  little 
knowledge  to  those  who  are  not  well  versed  in  their  mother 
ton^e,  and  to  excite  the  more  learned  to  supply  such  aaother 
work  as  this,  but  on  a  better  and  larger  scale  . 

After  this  Dedication  follows  the  Preface,  or  Address  to  the 
reader  [Appendix,  No.  LXXVI.] : — 

*^  Let  the  reader  who  desires  to  read  this  little  woik,  know 
four  things :  the  first  is,  that  we  have  not  set  down  anj  word 
of  explanation  or  ^loss  of  the  hard  words  of  our  mother  tonpie, 
but  tne  words  which  we  found  with  other  persons,  as  explamed 
by  the  most  competent  and  learned  masters  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  difficult  words  of  the  GraedhUc  in  our  own  days.  Among 
these,  more  particularly,  were  Boetius  Roe  [RuaM]  Mac  ^gan. 
Toma  O'Mulconry,  Luahaidh  O'Clertf,  and -Sfoe&eocAiitim 'the 
moody'  O'Mulconry .  And  though  each  of  these  was  an  accom- 
plished adept,  it  is  Boetius  Roe  that  we  have  followed  the  moet 
because  it  was  from  him  we  ourselves  received,  and  we  hse 
foimd  written  with  others  the  explanations  of  the  words  of 
which  we  treat.  And,  besides,  because  he  was  an  illustrioas 
and  accomplished  scholar  in  this  [the  antiquarian!  professioD, 
as  is  manifest  in  the  character  which  the  other  scholar  before 
mentioned,  Lughaidh  O'Clery,  gave  of  him  after  his  death,  u 
may  be  found  in  these  verses : — 

"  Athaimi,  the  father  of  learning, 

Dalian  ForgaiUj  the  prime  scholar, 

To  compare  with  him  in  intelligence  would  be  unjust. 

Nor  Nddi,  the  profound  in  just  laws. 

"  Obscure  history,  the  laws  of  the  ancients, 

The  occult  language  of  the  poets ; 

He,  in  a  word,  to  our  knowledge, 

Had  the  power  to  explain  and  analyze,  etc. 

"  We  have  known  able  professors  of  this  science,  and  even  m 
the  latter  times,  such  as  the  late  John  O'Mulconry  [o(Ardchoit 
in  the  County  of  Clare],  the  chief  teacher  in  history  of  those  ^^ 
have  already  named,  and  indeed  of  all  the  men  of  Erinn  like- 
wise in  his  own  time ;  and  Flann,  the  son  of  Cairbrey  Mac 
JBgan  [of  Lower  Ormond  in  Tipperaryl,  who  still  lives;  and 
many  more  that  we  do  not  enumerate.  But  because  we  do  not 
happen  to  have  at  this  side  of  the  sea,  where  we  are  in  exil^?- 
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tke  andent  books  whicli  they  glossed,  except  a  few,  we  could  "bct.  viii. 
not  foDow  their  explanation  but  to  a  small  extent.  orMicbAei 

"  In  the  second  place,  be  it  known  to  you,  O  reader !  that  2,^J^J^ 
the  difficult  andent  books,  to  which  the  ancient  authors  put 
glosses,  and  from  which  we  have  taken  the  following  words, 
with  the  fiyrther  eirolanalsoa  of  the  parties  mentioned  above, 
who  taught  in  these  latter  times,  were :  the  Amhra,  [or  Elegy]  on 
the  deam  of  Saint  Colum  Cille;  the  Agallamh^  or  Dialogue  of 
the  two  Sages;  the  FelirSy  or  Festology  of  the  Saints;  the  Mar  • 
tjrology  of  Marianus  0'Gk)rman ;  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  or 
Book  of  Hymns;  the  Glossary  of  the  (Tripartite)  Life  of  Saint 
Patrick ;  an  ancient  Scripture  on  veUum ;  and  a  certain  old  paper 
book,  in  which  many  hurd  words  were  found,  with  their  expla- 
nationa;  the  glossary  called  Forus  Focail  (or,  *The  True  Know- 
ledge of  Words') ;  and  the  other  glossary,  called  Deirhshiur  don 
Eagna  an  Eigai  (gt^  *  Poetry  is  me  Sister  of  Wisdom').  And, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  book  from  that  out,  we  received  the 
explanation  from  the  before-mentioned  Boctius. 

"  Be  it  known  to  the  reader,  thirdly,  that  we  have  only  de- 
aired,  when  proposing  to  write  this  httle  work,  to  give  but  a 
little  light  to  the  young  and  llie  ignorant,  and  to  stimulate  and 
excite  the  professors  and  m^i  of  knowledge  to  produce  a  work 
fiimikr  to  niis,  but  on  a  better  and  larger  scale.  And  the  reason 
why  we  have  not  followed  at  length  many  of  the  various  mean- 
ing which  poets  and  professors  give  to  many  of  these  words,  is, 
because  that  it  is  to  tne  professors  themselves  it  more  particu- 
larly belongs,  and  the  people  in  ^neral  are  not  in  as  great  need 
of  it,  as  ihey  are  in  need  of  assistance  to  read  and  understand 
the  andent  books. 

'*  Fourttly.  Be  it  known  to  the  young  people,  and  to  the 
ignorant,  Wno  desire  to  read  the  old  books  (which  is  not 
oiificult  to  be  learned  of  our  country),  that  tihey  [the  old 
writers]  seldom  care  to  write  '  the  slender  with  the  broad,  and 
the  hrcMid  with  the  slender'  [as  required  by  an  ancient  ortho- 
graphical rule] ;  and  that  they  very  rarely  put  the  aspirate  h 
upon  the  consonants,  as  in  the  cases  of  b,  c,  d,  /,  etc.,  and  also 
that  they  seldom  put  the  long  dash  [or  accent]  over  the  words 
[or  vowels].  Some  of  the  consonants,  too,  are  often  written  the 
one  for  the  other,  such  as  c  for  ^,  and  t  for  d.  The  following 
we  a  few  specimens  of  words  by  which  this  will  be  understood : 
clog  is  the  same  as  cloe;  agad  is  the  same  as  agat;  beag  is  the 
same  as  beac;  eodlad  is  the  same  as  eotlad;  ard  is  the  same  as 
«rf,  etc.  Very  often,  too,  ae  is  put  for  ao;  at  for  aoi;  and  oi 
Ibr  aoi.  As  an  example  of  this  r  aedh  is  often  written  for  aodh; 
wd  ccLtl  is  the  same  as  caoU  and  boot  and  boi  are  the  same  as 

12 
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LBCT.  vm.  bau  E  is  often  written  for  a  in  the  old  books,  such  as  &, 
which  is  the  same  as  dia^  and  da  the  same  as  ci^. 

This  valuable  preface  closes  with  a  few  examples  of  con- 
tractions, which  are  intelligible  only  to  the  eye  fsee  ApPEront 
No.  LXXVII.l 

These  are  all  the  works  I  know  of  by  Michael  O'Clery. 

Of  the  writings  of  ConaiH  0*Clery,  brother  of  Fathers  Ber- 

of  the         nardine  and  Midiael,  and  who  transcribed  the  chief  part  of  the 

cona<r? uid  fair  copy  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  now  in  the  Royal 

0^^      Irish  Academy,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  any 

trace  beyond  his  part  in  that  work. 

In  the  beautiful  handwriting  of  CucoigcrichS  f  Cucoigiy  or 
Peregrine)  O'Clery,  we  have,  besides  his  part  of  tne  Aimak  of 
the  Four  Masters,  a  few  specimens  preserved  in  the  library  ot 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     We  have: — 

1.  A  copy  (evidently  made  for  his  own  use^  of  the  Leabhar 
Gabhdlay  or  Book  of  Uonquests,  already  mentioned. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  topographical  poems  of  O'Dugan  and 
OHuidhriUy  together  witn  some  other  ancient  historical  poems. 

3.  A  book  of  the  genealogies  and  pedigrees  of  the  great  Irii 
races,  as  also  of  the  Geraldines,  Butlers,  etc. 

In  the  volume  in  which  these  pieces  are  preserved,  the  last 
article  is  the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Cucoigry  O'Clerv 
himself,  written  in  Gaedhlic,  in  his  usual  beautifiil  hand,  on  a 
small  quarto  page  of  paper,  and  dated  at  Cuirr-na-H^M^  i^ 
the  county  of  Mayo,  the  8th  of  February,  1664,  which  musi 
have  been,  I  should  think,  some  five  or  six  years  before  his  death 

The  will  begins  in  the  usual  way:  "In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" ;  and  after  or- 
dering that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  Monastery  o» 
Buirgheis  UmhaiUy  or  in  whatever  other  consecrated  church  his 
friends  might  choose,  he  proceeds  to  bequeath  the  property 
most  dear  to  him  of  all  that  he  had  acquired  in  this  worli 
namely,  his  books,  to  his  two  sons,  Dermait  and  John,  to  he 
used  by  them  as  their  necessities  should  require.  And  he  4- 
rected  that  the  books  should  be  equally  at  the  service  of  the 
children  of  his  brother  CairbrSy  with  a  charge  that  his  sons  and 
his  nephews  should  instruct  their  children  m  the  acqusuntance 
and  use  of  these  books.  [See  the  original  of  this  wiU  in  ^^ 
Appendix,  No.  LXXVIIl.] 

He  appears  to  have  had  very  little  property  beades  to  leave 
his  sons,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  much  incre^ised  it  The 
last  recognized  member  of  his  descendants,  the  late  John  CClerr, 
died  quite  a  young  man  in  Dublin  about  four  years  ago.    Tht- 
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John  was  tie  son  of  John  O'Clery,  who  was  many  years  gate-  user,  ym, 
clerk  at  the  gas  works  in  Great  JBrunswick  Street  in  this  city. 


To  him  the  books  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  did  actually  writings  or 
come  down  by  lawM  descent;  and,  having  brought  them  to  o^^^ 
Dublin  about  the  year  1817,  they  subsequently  passed  &om 
his  hands  into  those  of  the  late  Edward  O'Heilly,  at  the  sale  of 
whose  books  they  were  fortunately  purchased  tot  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by  Dr.  retrie. 

With  his  other  literary  accomplishments,  hereditary  and  ac- 
quired, Cucoigry  O'Clery  appears  to  have  been  no  mean  adept 
in  the  poetic  art  of  his  coimtry .  I  have  in  my  own  possession 
two  poems  written  by  him  a  short  time  before  ms  death  for  some 
members  of  the  great  house  of  his  ancient  patrons,  the  0*Donnells 
of  DonegalL     [See  original  in  Appendix  No.  LXXIX.] 

The  &st  of  these  is  a  poem  of  forty  quatrains,  addressed  to 
Torloch,  the  son  of  CaMharr  [pron;  "  Cftffar'^  O'Donnell.  It 
is  a  philosophical  and  religious  address  on  the  vanities  and  the 
fleeting  dignities  and  interests  of  the  world  He  condoles  with 
0*Donnellupon  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house,  and  the  dispersion 
of  his  iamily  and  people.  He  compliments  him  as  having,  after 
the  plantation  of  Ulster,  collected  about  him  a  body  of  his  own 
people,  and  having  visited  at  their  head  (during  the  Cromwellian 
wars)  all  parts  of  Ireland,  gaining  honour  and  emolument  with 
them  wherever  they  went,  during  the  space  of  fourteen  years ; 
and  that  then  only  he  permitted  them,  when  all  hope  of  success 
was  past,  to  submit  themselves  to  the  English  law,  and  so  dis- 
banded them  at  Port-Erne,  on  the  borders  of  their  own  ancient 
territory.  He  exhorts  the  aged  chieftain  and  warrior,  that  as  he 
had  b^n  granted  such  a  long  life  (being,  at  this  time,  over 
seventy  years  of  age),  he  should  now  dismiss  &om  his  mind 
ambitious  aspirations,  and  should  rather  turn  it  to  devotion  and 
to  penance  tor  his  sins.  He  says,  that  he  himself  will  be  the 
first  of  the  two  to  be  called  befcre  the  Heavenly  throne,  and 
that  this  is  his  last  literary  effort  and  gift  bestowed  upon  him  at 
the  close  of  his  life. 

The  second  poem  is  a  poem  of  thirty-four  quatrains,  in 
answer  to  one  addressed  to  him  by  Calbhach  Ruadh  [Roe] 
ODonnelL  O'Donnell's  poem  appears  to  have  contained  a 
request  to  O'Clery  to  take  up  the  history  and  genealoffies  of 
the  TIrconnell  race,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  he  being  the  last 
of  their  hereditary  Seamhmdhi.  O'Donnell  complains,  too,  of 
his  having  been  driven  by  the  foreigners  out  of  Mayo,  where 
his  &mily  had  taken  refuge,  and  forced  to  seek  for  a  new  home 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cruachain^  in  the  County  Roscommon. 
In  O'Clery's  poem  the  poet  recommends  his  young  friend 
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Qf  ^1,^         conrys  and  the  O'Higginses  of  the  county  Roscommon,  who 
o'cierya.      ^f^ll,  he  assures  him,  extend  to  him  the  literary  homa^  due  to 
his  own  worth  and  to  the  well  earned  fame  of  nis  fimuly. 

Whatever  may  be  the  poetical  value  of  these  pieces  of  Cuoo- 
gry  O'Clery,  they  certainly  are  not  wanting  in  a  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  the  shifhng  of  the  scenes  in  this  imcertain  world,  and 
the  firmest  religious  conviction  of  the  interference  of  an  AH- 
guiding  hand  in  their  direction.  As  specimens  of  the  writing 
of  one  of  our  last  literary  scholarSi  they  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting. 

I  have  now  closed  what  I  had  prepared  to  say  to  you  about  the 
O'Clerys.  If  any  apology  were  necessary  for  my  naving  dwelt 
so  long  upon  their  labours  and  themselves,  remember  that  I 
have  done  so  on  the  ground  of  theirs  being  the  last  and  greatest 
school  of  Irish  historians,  and  not  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
authority  which,  of  itself,  every  record  and  assertion  of  such 
careful  and  critical  scholars  has  ever  since  been  held  to  bear, 
and  must  ever  continue  to  bear  with  it. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

Of  the  diiefeziseiDg  Ancient  Booki.  The  Leabharna  h-Uidhr^.  The  "Book 
of  Leinster^.  The  ^  Book  of  Balljmote".  The  MS.  commonly  called 
^ Leebkar Breae.  The '^YeOowBook  of  X«cmV.  The  "Book  of  Xecom**. 
Of  the  other  Books  and  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Libraries  of  Trinity  CkiUege, 
Dublin ;  the  Royul  Irish  Academy ;  and  elsewhere.  The  "  Bock  of  lis- 
mare\   The  MS&  called  the  Bjehon  Law  MSS. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  the  chief  national  Annals,  and  we 
liave  noticed  the  other  historical  works  of  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  annalists.  But,  though  in  some  respects,  undoiu)tedlj, 
the  most  important,  the  compositions  we  have  been  considering 
fomi,  after  all,  but  a  small  pordon  of  the  immense  mass  of  mate- 1[  ^^ 
mis  which  exist  in  Irish  manuscripts  for  the  elucidation  of  our  ^ 
history. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  series  of  Lectures,  it  will  be  my 
dutj  to  describe  to  you, — not  indeed  in  the  same  detail  with 
which  I  have  thought  it  right  to  deal  with  the  annalists,  but  so 
ts  to  make  you  understand,  generally  at  least,  their  nature, 
value,  and  extent, — the  vast  collections  of  Historic  Tracts 
which  our  great  MS.  libraries  fortunately  possess ;  and  I 
ehall  also  have  to  bring  under  your  notice  some  of  the  more 
important  of  those  pieces  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
form  of  systematic  mstorical  compositions,  such  as  the  ''Wars  of 
the  Danes",  the  "Boromean  Tribute",  etc. 

But,  before  I  do  this,  I  desire  to  complete,  in  the  first  place, 
that  part  of  my  design,  in  this  preparatoiy  course,  which  con- 
sists of  laying  before  you,  at  one  view,  the  larger  features  of  our 
existing  stodi:  of  materials  for  the  elucidation  of  early  Irish 
histoiy.  Accordingly,  it  is  my  intention,  before  passing  to  the 
con^deiation  of  the  mteresting  pieces  which  record  for  us  the 
special  details  of  local  and  personal  history,  to  present  to  you 
the  outlines  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  great  books  them- 
selves in  which  not  oidv  all  these  Tracts  are  preserved,  but  also  the  . 
unmense  number  of  Gienealogies  in  which  the  names  and  tribes  ^ 
of  our  people  are  recorded  from  the  earliest  a^s ;  books,  many 
of  which  are  themselves  the  sources  from  which  the  O'Olerys, 
and  other  annalists  before  them,  drew  all  their  knowledge. 

Fortunately,  of  these  great  books  we  have,  as  in  the  first 
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Lecture  you  have  been  shortly  informed,  many  still  lenudniiig 
to  us,  In  perfect  preservation.  And  there  is  not  one  of  yoa  to 
Mss.  itm  whom  the  originals  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  wear  aad 
eziBUng.  ^^  ^£  ^.gjj^^jjies,  may  not  easily  become  intellirible— so  beau- 
tifully was  the  scribe  s  work  performed  in  earhr  days  in  Ireland 
— ^whenever  you  shaU  be  disposed  to  devote  but  half  the  tbe 
to  die  study  of  the  noble  old  lang^iage  of  Erinn,  which  you 
devote  to  that  of  the  great  classic  tongues  of  other  ancient 
people.  A  visit  to  the  Library  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy, 
or  of  Trinity  College,  will,  however,  little  serve  to  make  you 
aware  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  treasures  which  lie  in  the  dark- 
written  musty-looking  old  books  you  are  shown  there  as  curi- 
osities, unless  you  shall  provide  yourselves  with  the  key  which 
some  acquaintance  with  their  characters  and  language  alone  vill 
afford.  In  the  short  account,  therefore,  which  I  am  about  to 
lay  before  you,  of  the  great  vellum  books  and  MSS.  in  DubKn, 
I  shall  add,  in  every  case,  some  approximate  calculation  of  their 
length,  bv  reference  to  the  number  of  pages  each  book  would 
fill,  if  printed  (the  tish  text  alone)  in  large  quarto  volume?, 
such  as  those  of  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  And 
when  you  have  heard  of  what  matter  the  contents  of  these  boob 
consist,  and  reflect  upon  the  length  to  which,  if  printed  in  foil, 
they  would  extend,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  all  that 
I  have  said  upon  the  value  of  our  MS.  treasures  will,  on  better 
acquaintance  with  them,  be  found  to  fall  far  short  of  the  lealitr. 


U-UlJ>HKS. 


• 

The  lka-  The  first  of  these  ancient  books  that  merits  notice,  became  it 

BEAR  MA  jg  ^jjg  oldest,  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Lbibhab 
NA  H-UiDHBE,  or  thc  Book  of  the  Dim  Cow,  to  which  I  have 
already  shortly  alluded  in  a  former  lecture.  Of  this  book, «) 
often  referred  to  in  Michael  O'Clery's  Prefaces,  we  have  now,  un- 
fortunately, but  afragment  remaining — afragment  which  conastN 
however,  of  138  folio  paffes,  and  is  written  on  very  old  velluin. 
The  name  and  penod  of  writing  the  book  of  which  it  tf  a 
fragment,  might,  perhaps,  be  now  lost  for  ever,  if  the  cono"** 
history  of  the  book  itself  had  not  led  to,  and  in  some  degree  in- 
deed necessitated,  their  preservation.  All  that  we  know  about 
it  is  found  in  two  entries,  written  at  different  periods,  in  a  blank 
part  of  the  second  column  of  the  first  page  of  folio  35.  Of  tbc 
first  of  these  curious  entries,  the  foUowmg  is  a  literal  translation 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXJ : — 

"  Pray  for  Maelmuiri^  the  son  of  Ceilechair,  that  is,  the  Bon  oi 
the  son  of  Conn'tia-m-Bocht,  who  wrote  and  collected  this  book 
from  various  books.  Pray  for  Donnell,  the  son  of  Murtoch,  son 
of  Donnell,  son  of  TadJig  [or  Teig],  son  of  Brian,  son  of  An- 
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dreas,  son  of  Brian  Luighneach^  son  of  Turloch  M6r  [or  the  i,bct.  n. 
Great]  O'Conor.    It  was  this  Donnell  that  directed  the  renewal 
of  the  name  of  the  person  who  wrote  this  beautiful  book,  by  buL  vk 
SufTcddh  (JCuimln;  and  is  it  not  as  well  for  us  to  leave  our  "-^">"** 
blessing  with  the  owner  of  this  book,  as  to  send  it  to  him  bj  the 
mouth  of  any  other  person?  And  it  is  a  week  from  ^s  day  to 
Easter  Saturday,  and  a  week  from  yesterd^  to  the  Friday  of 
the  Crucifixion ;  and  [there  will  be]  two  Uolden  Fridays  on 
that  Friday,  that  is,  the  Friday  of  the  festival  of  the  Blessed 
Y\T^  lAarj  and  the  Friday  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  this  is 
greatly  wondered  at  by  some  learned  persons'*. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  second  entry, — same 
page  and  column  [see  same  App.]  : — 

"  A  prayer  here  for  Aedh  Rttadh  [Hugh  the  Red-haired],  the 
wn  of  NieJl  Garbh  O'Donnell,  who  forcibly  recovered  this 
book  firom  the  people  of  Connacht,  and  the  Leabhar  Gearr  [or 
Short  Book]  along  with  it,  after  they  had  been  away  fix)m  us 
from  the  time  of  Caihal  6g  O'Conor  to  the  time  of  Rory  son  of 
Brian  [O'Conor]  ;  and  ten  lords  ruled  over  Carbuiy  [or  Sligo] 
between  th«n.  And  it  was  in  the  time  of  Conor,  the  son  of 
Hugh  ODonnell,  that  they  were  taken  to  the  west,  and  this  is 
the  way  in  which  they  were  so  taken:  The  Short  Book,  in 
ransom  for  ODoherty,  and  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  [that  is,  the 
present  book]  in  ransom  of  the  son  of  O'DouneU's  chief  family 
oistorian,  who  was  captured  by  Caihal^  and  carried  away  as  a 
pledge;  and  thus  they  [the  books]  were  away  from  the  Cenel 
CmtaiU  [or  O'Donnells]  firom  the  time  of  Conor  [O'Donnell]  to 
theTpresent]  time  of  Hugh". 

There  is  some  mistake  in  this  last  memorandum.  Conor,  the 
son  of  Hugh  O'Donnell,  in  whose  time  the  books  are  stated  here 
to  have  been  carried  into  Connaught,  was  slain  by  his  brother 
Niall  in  the  year  1342,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters;  and  the  capture  of  Jomi  O'Doherty  by  Cathal  6g 
O'Conor,  at  the  battle  of  Ballyshannon,  took  place  in  the  year 
1359.  The  proper  reading  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be,  that 
LecAkar  na  h-UtdhrS  passed  into  Connacht  first,  before  Conor 
O'Donnell's  death  in  1342,  and  that  the  Leabhar  Gearr,  or 
Short  Book,  was  given  in  ransom  for  O'Doherty  in  1359 ;  Conor 
O'Donnell's  reim  covering  both  periods,  as  the  writer  does  not 
feeem  to  recognize  the  reign  of  the  firatricide  Niall. 

The  following  passage  firom  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
will  make  this  Last  entry  more  intellimble,  and  show  that  it  was 
inade  m  Donegall  in  the  year  1470  ^ee  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  LXXXI.]:— 

"AD.  1470.    The  Castle  of  Sligo  was  taken,  after  a  long 
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eiese,  bj  O^Donnell,  that  is,  Hugh  the  Red-haired,  fiom  Don* 
^^  nefl,  the  son  of  E(^han  O'Conor.  On  this  occasion  he  obtained 
bbIb  ka'  aU  that  he  demanded  by  way  of  reparation,  besides  receiTing 
B-uiDHKB.  ^^.gjjg  q£  submission  and  tribute  from  Lower  Connacht  It  was 
en  this  occasion  too  that  he  recovered  the  book  called  Leabhar 
Gearr  [or  the  Short  Book],  and  another,  Leabhar  tia  hrVidhfi 
as  well  as  the  chairs  of  Donnell  6g  [O'DonneU],  which  had  been 
carried  thither  in  the  time  of  John,  the  son  of  Ck)nor,  scm  of 
Hugh,  son  of  Donnell  6g  O'Donnell". 

In  reference  to  the  first  entiy,  it  must  have  been  made  wUIc 
the  book  was  in  Connacht,  and  by  Sigraidh  OCtdmln^  who 
was,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a  leaned 
poet  of  Briefhey,  and  died  in  the  year  1347 ;  and  he  must  liave 
made  the  entry  in  the  year  1345,  as  that  was  the  only  year  ftt 
this  particular  period  m  which  Good  Friday  happ^Ked  to  &11 
on  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation,  or  the  25th  of  March.  ThL« 
fact  is  further  borne  out  by  an  entiy  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  which  records  that  Conor  0*Donnell,  chief  of  Tiiton- 
nell,  died  in  the  year  1342,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years;  and  we 
have  seen  from  tne  entry,  ^at  it  was  m  his  time  that  this  book 
must  have  been  carried  into  Connacht  According  to  the  same 
Annals,  Donnell,  the  son  of  Murtach  O'Conor,  died  in  the 
year  1437,  by  whose  direction  OCuimin  renewed  the  name  ot 
the  ori^al  wiiter,^which,  even  at  this  early  period,  seems  to 
have  disappeared,  several  leaves  of  the  book,  ana  amongst  othei^ 
that  whicn  contained  this  entry,  having  even  then  been  lo6t. 

Of  the  original  compiler  and  wnter  of  the  Leabhr  «fl 
A-  UidhrSf  I  have  been  able  to  learn  nothing  more  than  the  fol- 
lowingbrief  and  melancholy  notice  of  his  cLeath  in  the  Annak 
of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1106  [see  original  in  Appesdix* 
No.  LXXXIL]  :— 

"  Maelmuiri,  son  of  the  son  of  Conn  fia  m-Bochtj  was  killed 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  stone  church  of  Cluainmacnois,  by  « 
party  of  robbers". 

A  memorandum,  in  the  orimnal  hand,  at  the  top  of  folio  io^ 
clearly  identifies  the  writer  of  the  book  with  the  person  whose 
death  is  recorded  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Aimfll-^'» 
it  is  P&rtl}^  ^  Latin  and  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  as  follows: — 

"  This  is  a  trial  of  his  pen  here,  by  Madmuiri^  son  of  the 
son  of  Conn"  [see  ori^al  m  Appendix,  No.  LXXXIII.] 

This  Conn  na  mrSocht,  or  "  Conn  of  the  Poor",  as  he  was 
called  from  his  devotion  to  their  relief  and  care,  was  a  lay  reli' 
gious  of  Clonmacnois,  and  the  father  and  founder  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  scholars,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  He  appeflis 
to  have  been  the  fotmder  and  superior  of  a  commimity  or  p^^ 
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lay  monks,  of  the  Cede  Di  (or  "Culdee")  order,  in  connexion  lect.ix. 
with  that  great  establishment;  and  he  died  in  the  year  1059.    ^jj^le^. 

The  contents  of  the  MS.,  as  thej  stand  now,  are  of  a  mixed  boab  ma 
character, historical  and  romantic,  andrelate  to  the  ante-Christian,  "'  *'*'"*' 
as  well  as  the  Christian  period.  The  book  begins  with  a  finagment 
of  the  Book  of  Grenesis,  part  of  which  was  always  prefixed  to 
the  Book  of  Inrasions  (or  ancient  Colonizations)  ol  Erinn,  for 
genealc^cal  purposes;  (and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  a  mil  tract  on  this  subject  was  contained  in  the  book  so 
late  as  tiie  year  1631,  as  Father  Michael  O'Clery  quotes  it  in 
his  new  compilation  of  the  Book  of  Invasions  made  in  that 
year  for  Brian  MacGuire^. 

This  is  followed  by  a  migment  of  the  history  of  the  Britons, 
by  Nennius,  translated  into  Gaedhlic  by  Gilla  Caomhain^  the 
poet  and  chronologist,  who  died  a.d.  1072.  (This  tract  was 
published  by  the  Insh  Archaeological  Societjr  in  1848.) 

The  next  important  piece  is  the  very  ancient  elegy,  written 
by  the  poetl>aaan  ForgaiU,  on  the  death  of  Saint  Colum  Cille, 
in  the  year  592.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  at  the  early  period 
of  the  compilation  of  the  Leabhar  na  h-Vidhriy  this  celebrated 
poem  should  have  required  a  gloss  to  make  it  intelligible.  The 
gloss,  which  is  as  usual  interlined,  is  not  very  copious,  but  it  is 
most  important,  both  in  a  philological  and  historical  point  of 
view,  because  of  the  many  more  ancient  compositions  quoted  in 
it  for  the  explanation  of  words ;  which  compositions,  therefore, 
must  then  have  been  still  in  existence. 

The  elegy  is  followed  by  fragments  of  the  ancient  historic 
tale  of  the  Mesca  Uladh,  [or  Inebriety  of  the  Ultonians,]  who, 
in  a  fit  of  excitement,  after  a  great  feast  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Emania,  made  a  sudden  and  furious  march  into  Munster,  where 
they  burned  the  palace  of  Teamhair  Luachra,  in  Kerry,  then 
the  residence  of  Curoi  Mac  Dairi^  king  of  West  JVfunster. 
This  tract  abounds  in  curious  notices  of  topography,  as  well  as 
in  allusions  to  and  descriptions  of  social  habits  and  manners. 

Next  come  fra^gments  of  Tdin  B6  Dartadha,  and  the  Tdin 
A^/7«faM;  both  Cattle  Spoils,  arising  out  of  the  celebrated  Cattle 
Spoil  of  CuaUani.  Next  comes  the  stonr  of  the  wanderings  of 
Maelduin*s  ship  in  the  Atlantic,  for  three  years  and  seven 
months,  in  the  eighth  century.  These  are  followed  by  imper- 
fect copies  of:  the  Tdin  B6  Chuailgniy  or  great  cattle  spoil  of 
Cuailgne;  the  Bruiahean  Da  Dearga^  and  death  of  the  monarch 
Comdre  Mor;  a  history  of  the  great  pagan  cemeteries  of 
^rinn,  and  of  the  various  old  books  from  which  this  and  other 
pieces  were  compiled ;  poems  by  Flann  of  Monasterboice  and 
others;  together  with  various  other  pieces  of  history  and  his^ 
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LECT.  IX.  tone  romance,  chiefly  referring  to  the  ante-ClirisUan  period,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Tuatha  JJi  Danann.  This  meet  valuable 
MS.  belongs  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  If  printed  at  length, 
the  text  of  it  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters. 

The  Book  of  The  noxt  ancient  book  which  I  shall  treat  of  is  that  at 
LwKCTKE.  pregent  knowu  under  the  name  of  the  Book  of  Lehsteb. 
*  It  can  be  shown,  from  various  internal  evidences,  that  this 
volume  was  either  compiled  or  transcribed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  by  Finn  Mac  Grorman,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
who  died  in  the  year  1160 ;  and  that  it  was  compiled  by  order 
of  Aodh  Mac  Crimhthainn^  the  tutor  of  the  notorious  Dermod 
Mac  Murroch — ^that  king  of  Leinster  who  first  invited  Earl 
Strongbow  and  the  Anglo-Normans  into  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1169.  The  book  was  evidently  compiled  for  Dermod,  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  tutor,  by  Mac  Grorman,  who  had  prob- 
ably been  a  fellow-pupil  of  the  kmg.  In  support  of  this  aaser- 
tion,  I  need  only  transcribe  the  following  entry,  which  occuKr 
in  the  original  hand,  at  the  end  of  folio  202,  page  b.  of  the  book 
[see  origmal  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXIV.J: — 

*^  Benediction  and  health  from  Firm,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
to  Aedh  [Hugh]  Mac  CrimhtJuzinn^  the  tutor  of  the  chief  king  of 
Leth  Mogha  Nuadat  [or  of  Leinster  and  Munster],  sucoesscv  of 
Colum,  the  son  of  Crimlithann^  and  chief  historian  of  Leinster 
in  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  the  cultivation  of  books,  know- 
ledge, and  learning.  And  I  write  the  conclusion  of  this  little 
tale  for  thee,  O  acute  A  edh !  [Hugh]  thou  possessor  of  the  spark- 
ling intellect.  May  it  be  long  before  we  are  without  thee.  It  is 
my  desire  that  thou  shouldst  be  always  with  us.  Let  Mac 
Lonan^s  book  of  poems  be  given  to  me,  that  I  may  imdeistand 
the  sense  of  the  poems  that  are  in  it;  and  farewell  in  Christ'^; 
etc. 

This  note  must  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  to  bring  the 
date  of  this  valuable  manuscript  within  the  period  of  ft  mans 
life,  whose  death,  as  a  Catholic  bishop,  happened  in  the  jear 
1160,  and  who  was,  I  believe,  consecrated  to  the  ancient  seeot 
Kildare  in  the  year  1148,  long  before  which  period,  of  00111*? 
he  must  have  been  employed  to  write  out  this  book.  Of  the 
Aedh  Mac  Crimhthainn  for  whom  he  wrote  it,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  anything  more  than  what  appears  above;  but 
he  must  have  flourished  early  in  the  twelfth  century  to  be  the 
tutor  of  Dermod  Mac  Murroch,  who,  in  concert  with  O'Brien, 
had  led  the  men  of  Leinster  against  the  Danes  of  Waterfordi 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1137. 
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That  this  book  belonged  either  to  Dermod  Mac  Murroch  lect.  ix. 
himself,  or  to  some  person  who  had  him  "warmly  at  heart,  will  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
appear  plainly  from  the  following  memorandmn,   which  is  LunmcR. 
wntten  m  a  strange  but  ancient  hand,  in  the  top  margin  of 
folio  200,  page  a.  [see  original  in  Appekdiz,  No.  LXXX  V .]  : — 

"  0  Virgin  Mary  I  it  is  a  great  deed  that  has  been  done  in 
Erinn  diis  day,  the  kalends  of  August — viz.,  Dermod,  the  son 
of  Donnoch  Mac  Murroch,  kinff  of  Leinster,  and  of  the  Danes 
^of  Dublin],  to  have  been  bamshed  over  the  sea  eastwards  by 
the  men  of  Erinn.     Uch,  uch,  O  Lord  1  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

The  book  consists,  at  present,  of  over  four  hundred  pages  of 
large  folio  vellum ;  but  there  are  many  leaves  of  the  old  pagin- 
ution  missing. 

To  give  anything  like  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  this  book, 
would  take  at  least  one  whole  lecture.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
withia  my  present  limited  space  do  more  than  glance  at  its 
general  character,  and  point,  by  name  only,  to  a  few  of  the 
many  important  pieces  preserved  in  it. 

It  begins  as  usual  with  a  Book  of  Invasions  of  Erinn,  but 
without  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  after  which  the  succession  of  the 
monarchs  to  the  year  1169 ;  and  the  succession  and  obituary  of 
the  provincial  and  other  minor  kings,  etc.  Then  follow  speci- 
mens of  ancient  versification, — ^poems  on  Tara,  and  an  ancient 
plan  and  explanation  of  the  Teach  Midhehuarta,  or  Banqueting 
Hall  of  that  ancient  royal  city.  (These  poems  and  plan  have 
l»en  published  by  Dr.  Petne,  in  his  paper  on  the  history  of 
Tara,  printed  in  tne  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
tor  1839,  vol.  xviii.)  After  these  come  poems  on  the  wars  of  the 
Leinstemien,  the  Ulstermen,  and  the  Munstermen,  in  great 
numbers,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  historic  interest  and 
^alue;  and  some  prose  pieces  and  small  poems  on  Leinster,  of 
great  antiquity — some  of  them,  as  I  believe,  certainly  written 
W  DubKihaehy  the  great  antiquarian  and  poet,  who  was  Saint 
Patrick  8  first  convert  at  Tara.  After  these  a  fine  copy  of  the 
mstoiy  of  the  celebrated  Battle  of  Rosa  na  Riah,  on  the  Boyne, 
fought  between  the  men  of  Leinster  and  Ulster  at  the  begin- 
^^^  of  the  Christian  era.  A  copy  of  the  Mesca  Uladh^  or  In- 
ebriety of  the  Ultonians,  imperfect  at  the  end,  but  which  can  be 
made  perfect  by  the  firagment  of  it  already  mentioned  in  Leab- 
*^^  na  hrVidJiri,  A  mie  copy  of  the  Origin  of  the  Boromean 
Tribute,  and  the  battles  that  ensued  down  to  its  remission.  A 
l^^ent  of  the  "  Battle  of  CennabraC,  in  Munster,  with  the  de- 
f^t  of  Mac  Con  by  OUioll  Oluim,  Mac  Con's  flight  into  Scotland, 
"is  return  afterwards  wilJi  a  large  force  of  Scottish  and  British 
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n*  adventurers,  his  landing  in  the  bay  of  Gralws^,  and  the  ensmng 
Tbe  Book  of  battle  of  Mizgh  Mucruitnhij  foudit  between  nun  and  his  mater 
LimrsTBB.     nal  uncle,  Art,  the  monarch  of  £rinn,  in  which  battle  the  latter 
was  defeated  and  killed,  as  well  as  the  seven  sons  of  OiUoU  I 
Oluim.    A  variety  of  curious  and  important  short  tracts  re- 
lating to  Munster,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Lmster, 
besides  this  last  one,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  dghth  centun. 
This  volume  likewise  contains  a  small  firaCTaent  of  Gonnacs 
Glossary,  copied,  perhaps  with  many  more  of  these  pieces,  from 
the  veritable  Saltair  of  Cashel  itself;  also,  a  fragment,  unfor- 
tunately a  very  small  one,  ^the  first  folio  only),  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Danes  and  the  Graedhils  (^i,  e.  the  Irisn) ;  a  copy  of  the 
Dinnaenchtu^  a  celebrated  ancient  topographical  tract,  which 
was  compiled  at  Tara  about  the  year  550 ;   several  ancient  ' 
poems  on  universal  geography,  chronology,  history,  and  soforth : 
pedigrees  and  genealogies  of  the  great  Milesian  tribes  and  £um-\ 
lies,  particular^  those  of  Leinster;   and'la^ly,  an  ample  list  .| 
of  the  early  saints  of  Erinn,  with  their  pedigrees  and  amnities, 
and  with  copious  references  to  the  situations  of  their  churches. 
This  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  this  invaluable  MS.,  and 
I  think  I  may  say  with  sorrow,  that  there  is  not  in  all  Europe 
any  nation  but  tms  of  ours  that  would  not  long  since  have  made 
a  national  literary  fortune  out  of  such  a  volume,  had  any  other 
country  in  Europe  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  such  an 
heir-loom  of  history. 

The  volume  forms,  at  present,  part  of  the  rich  store  of  ancient 
Irish  literature  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  CoUe^,  Dub- 
lin ;  and  if  printed  at  length,  the  Graedhlic  text  of  it  would  make 
2000  pages  of  the  Annab  of  the  Four  Masters. 

SILtSSt^'      The  next  book  in  order  of  antiquity,  of  which  I  shall  treat, 
is  the  well  known  Book  of  Ballyhote. 

This  noble  volume,  though  defective  in  a  few  places,  still  con- 
sists of  251  leaves,  or  502  pa^s  of  the  largest  folio  vellum, 
equal  to  about  2500  pages  of  tne  printed  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters. 

It  was  written  by  different  persons,  but  chiefly  by  Solomon 
O^Droma  and  Manus  0*Duigenann ;  and  we  find  it  stated  at 
folio  62.b.,  that  it  was  written  at  Ballymote  (in  the  county  of 
Sligo^  in  the  house  of  TamalUu^h  6g  Mac  Donogh,  Lord  of  Co- 
rann  m  that  county,  at  the  time  that  Torlogh  Sg^  the  son  of 
Hugh  O'Conor,  was  king  of  Connacht;  and  Charles  O'Conor 
of  fielana^  has  written  in  it  the  date  1391,  as  the  precise 
year  in  wmch  this  part  of  the  book  was  written.  This  book, 
like  all  our  old  books  still  existing,  is  but  a  compilation  collected 
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firom  Taiious  sources,  and  must,  like  them,  be  held  to  represent  lect.  n. 
to  a  great  extent  several  older  compilations.  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

It  begins  wilh  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  ancient  Leabhar  balltxots. 
G(d>hdla,  or  Book  of  Invasions  of  Erinn,  differing  in  a  few  de- 
tails from  other  copies  of  the  same  tract.  This  is  followed  by 
a  series  of  ancient  chronological,  historical,  and  genealogical 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  Then  foUow  the  pedimrees  of  Irish 
saints;  the  history  and  pedigrees  of  all  the  great  ramilies  of  the 
Miieaan  race,  with  the  various  minor  tribes  and  families  which 
liave  branched  off  firom  them  in  the  succession  of  ages;  so  that 
there  scarcely  exists  an  O'  or  a  Mac  at  the  present  day  who 
may  not  find  in  this  book  the  name  of  the  particular  remote 
ancestor  whose  name  he  bears  as  a  surname,  as  well  as  the  time 
at  which  he  lived,  what  he  was,  and  fix>m  what  more  ancient  line 
he  again  was  descended.  These  genealogies  may  appear  unim- 
portant to  ordinary  readers ;  but  those  who  have  essayed  to  illus- 
trate  any  branch  of  the  ancient  history  of  this  coimtry ,  and  who 
could  have  availed  themselves  of  them,  have  found  in  them  the 
most  authentic,  accurate,  and  important  auxiliaries:  in  fact,  a 
history  which  has  remained  so  long  unwritten  as  that  of  ancient 
Erinn,  could  never  be  satisfactorily  compiled  at  all  without  them. 
Of  these  genealogies  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a  subsequent 
lecture.    fSee  post^  Lect.  X.] 

These  iunily  histories  are  followed,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
by  some  accounts  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster;  of 
Aitkmiiiixe  Sadiist;  the  tragical  death  of  the  beautiful  lady 
Lvaidet;  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  the  monarch  Cormac 
Mac  Art  in  &iry-land ;  some  curious  and  valuable  sketches  of  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Crimhthann  Mor;  a  tract  on  the  accession 
of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  to  the  monarchy,  his  wars,  and  the 
death  of  his  brother  Fiachra^  at  Farraidh  (in  the  present  county 
of  Westmeath),  on  his  return,  mortally  wounded,  from  the  battle 
of  Camraiahe  (Kenry,  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick). 

Some  of  these  pieces  are,  doubtless,  mixed  up  with  mytholo- 
gical fable ;  but  as  the  main  fiicts,  as  well  as  all  the  actors,  are 
^t  and  as  to  these  mythological  fitbles  may  be  traced  up  many 
of  the  duuacteiistic  popular  customs  and  superstitions  still  re- 
m^ning  among  us,  these  pieces  must  be  looked  upon  as  materials 
of  no  ordinary  value  by  the  historical  and  antiquarian  investi- 
gator. After  these  follow  tracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  on  the 
pames,  parentage,  and  husbands  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
in  Irish  history,  down  to  the  twefth  century ;  a  tract  on  the 
mothers  of  the  Irish  saints ;  a  tract  on  the  origin  of  the  names 
^d  surnames  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  ancient  Irish  his- 
^7  J  aod  an  ancient  law  tract  on  the  rights,  privileges,  rewards. 
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LECT.  IX.  and  soforth,  of  the  learned  classes,  such  as  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
The  Book  o»  ^®^»  ^^^  ofders  of  pocts,  tcacheis,  j  udgcs,  etc.  After  this  we  have 
balltmotb.  the  ancient  translation  into  the  Graeohlic  of  the  history  of  the 
Britons  by  Nennius,  before  alluded  to  as  having  been  published 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Socieiy ;  an  ancient 
Grammar  and  Prosody,  richly  illustrated  with  specimens  of  an- 
cient Irish  versification ;  a  tract  on  the  Ogham  alphabets  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  with  illustrations  (about  to  be  published  shortly  by 
the  Archaeological  Society,  edited  by  my  respected  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  F.T.C.D.) ;  the  book  of  reciprocal  rights  and 
tributes  of  the  monarch  and  provincial  kings,  and  some  minor 
chie&  of  ancient  Ireland  (a  most  important  document,  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1847,  by  the  Celtic  Society) ;  a  tract  on  the 
ancient  history,  chiefs,  and  chieftaincies  of  CorcaLaaiy  or  O'Dris- 
colics  country,  in  the  county  of  Ck>rk  (published  also  by  the 
Celtic  Society,  in  their  Miscellany  for  1849) ;  a  copy  of  the 
£Hnn8enchu8y  or  great  topographical  tract;  and  a  translation  or 
accoimt  in  ancient  Graedhlic,  with  a  critical  collation  of  various 
texts,  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the  Trojan  war. 

The  book  ends  with  the  adventures  of  ^neas  after  the  des- 
truction of  Troy. 

The  Ghiedhhc  text  of  this  great  book,  which  belongs  to  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  would  make  about  2500 
pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  MS.  As  I  have,  in  a  former  lecture,  given  a  free  analysis  of  the 

theLcABBJui  MS.  commonly  called  the  Leabhab  Breac,  or  Speckled  Book, 

^^^^'        an  ancient  vellum  MS.  preserved  in  the  same  hbraiy,  I  have 

only  to  add  here  that  the  Gaedhlic  text  of  that  most  important 

volume  would  make  above  2000  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the 

Four  Masters. 

BoS/o""*^  The  next  great  book  which  merits  our  attention  is  that  which 
lkcaik.  has  been  lately  discovered  to  be,  in  great  part,  the  Leabhar 
BuidhS  Lecain,  or  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,  one  of  the  ponde- 
rous compilations  of  the  truly  learned  and  industrious  family  of 
the  Mac  Firbises  of  that  ancient  seat  of  learning.  It  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  it  is  classed 
H,  2.16. 

This  volume,  notwithstanding  many  losses,  consists  of  about 
500  pages  of  large  quarto  vellum,  equal  to  about  2000  pages  of 
Gaedhhc  text,  printed  like  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  tracts  in  other 
and  somewhat  later  hands,  it  is  all  finely  written  by  Donnoch 
and  Gilla  ha  Mac  Firbis,  in  the  year  1390. 
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The  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,  in  its  orimnal  form,  would  ap-  i^bct.  ix. 
pear  to  have  been  a  collection  of  ancient  historical  pieces,  civil  Ij^^ybllow 
and  ecclesiastical,  in  prose  and  verse.     In  its  present  condition,  book  of 
it  bemis  with  a  collection  of  family  and  political  poems,  relating      ^^' 
chiefly  to  l^e  families  of  O'Kelly  and  O'Conor  of  Connacht, 
and  tne  O^Donnells  of  Done^ll.     This  tract  made  no  part  of 
the  original  book.     These  pieces  are  followed  by  some  mo- 
nastic rules  in  verse,  and  some  poems  on  ancient  Tara,  with 
another  fine  copy  of  the  plan  and  explanation  of  its   Teach 
Midhehttarta,  or  Banqueting  Hall;  the  same  which  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Fetrie  in  his  Essay  on  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Tara.     After  this  an  account  of  the  creation, 
with  the  formation  and  fall  of  man,  translated  evidently  from 
die  Book  of  Grenesis.     This  biblical  piece  is  followed  by  the 
Feast  of  Ihin  na  n-Gedh  and  the  battle  of  Magh  Rath  (two 
imj^ortant  tracts  published  from  this  copy  by  the  Irish  Archaso- 
logical  Society);  then  a  most  curious  and  valuable  account, 
though  a  little  tinged  with  fable,  of  the  reign  and  death  of  Mui?*- 
chertadi  Mac  Erca^  monarch  of  Ireland,  at  the  palace  of  Cleitech^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Boyne,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  527 ; 
an  imperfect  copy  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgni^  or  great  Cattle 
Spoil  of  Cuailgn^,  in  Louth,  with  several  of  the  minor  cattle 
spcnls  that  grew  out  of  it;  after  which  is  a  fine  copy  of  the 
Bmighean  Da  Dearaa^  and  death  of  the  monarch  Conaire  Mor; 
the  tale  of  the  wanderings  of  Maelduitis  ship  (for  more  than 
three  years)  in  the  Atlantic;  some  most  interesting  tracts  con- 
cerning the  banishment  of  an  ancient  tribe  from  East  Meath, 
and  an  account  of  the  wanderings  of  some  Irish  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Northern  Ocean,  where  they  found  the  exiles ;  an  abstract 
of  the  battle  of  Dunbolg,  in  Wicklow,  where  the  monarch,  Aedh 
Mae  Ainmire^  was  slain,  in  the  year  594;  the  battle  o(  Magh 
Rath  (in  the  present  county  of  Down),  in  which  Congal  Claen, 
prince  of  Ulidia,  was  slain,  in  the  year  634  (published  by  the 
Irish Archseological  Society);  and  the  battle  ofAlmhain  (now 
Allen,  in  the  present  County  of  Kildare),  where  the  monarch 
Ferghal  was  killed,  in  the  year  718.   A  variety  of  curious  pieces 
follow,  relating  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa;  Curoi  Mac  Dairi  (pron. 
nearly  "  Cooree  Mac  Darry") ;  Labhraidh  Loinaaeach  ("  Lovra 
Ling8ha'7f  ^S  ^^  Leinster ;  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  his 
poet  Toma;  together  with  many  other  valuable  tracts  and 
scraps,  which  I  can  do  no  more  than  allude  to  at  present ;  and 
the  volume  ends  with  a  fine  copy  (imperfect  at  the  beginning) 
of  the  law  tract  I  have  abeady  mentioned,  when  speaking  of 
the  Book  of  Ballymote.    This  volume  would  make  about  2000  ,  / 
pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  i  I 
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LECT.  IX.  The  next  of  these  great  books  to  which  I  would  desire  your  at- 
TheBoOT  tention,  is  the  volume  so  well  known  as  the  Book  OF  Lecain.  This 
lkgaoi.  book  was  compiled  in  the  year  1416,  by  Gilla  Isa  Mot  Mac 
Firbis  of  Lecain  Mic  Fhirhisighj  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  one  of  the 
great  school  of  teachers  of  that  celebrated  locality,  and  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  learned  Z>u&Aa/^acA  [or  Duald]  MacFirbi8,aIready 
mentioned.  This  book,  which  belongs  to  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  contains  over  600  pa^es,  equal  to  2400 
pa^  of  the  Gaedhhc  text  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
It  IS  beautiftdly  and  accurately  written  on  vellum  of  small  folio 
size,  chiefly  in  the  hand  of  Gilla  Isa  Mac  Firbis,  though  there 
are  some  small  parts  of  it  written,  respectively,  in  the  nands  of 
Adam  OCuimin  (the  historian  of  Breifni^  or  Briefhey)  and 
Morogh  Riabhac  uCuindlisS^ 

The  first  nine  folios  of  the  Book  of  Lecain  were  lost,  until 
discovered  by  me  a  few  years  ago  bound  u^  in  a  volume  of  the 
Seabright  Collection,  in  the  library  of  Trimty  CJollege. 

The  Book  of  Lecain  differs  but  little,  in  its  arrangement  and 
general  contents,  firom  the  Book  of  Ballymote.  It  contains  two 
copies  of  the  Book  of  Invasions,  an  imperfect  one  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  a  perfect  one,  with  the  Succession  of  the  Kings, 
and  the  tract  on  the  Boromean  Tribute,  at  the  end.  It  contains 
fine  copies  of  the  ancient  historical,  synchronological,  chionolo* 
gical,  and  genealogical  poems  already  spoken  of  as  comprised  in 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  as  well  as  some  that  are  not  contained 
in  that  volume.  These  are  followed  by  the  family  history  and 
genealogies  of  the  Milesians,  with  considerable  and  important 
additions  to  those  found  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote.  Among 
the  additions  is  a  very  valuable  tract,  in  prose  and  verse,  by 
Mac  Firbis  himself,  on  the  families  and  subdivisions  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tir-Fiachrach^  in  the  present  county  of  Sligo ;  a  tract 
which  has  been  published  by  the  Irish  Arcli£sological  Society 
under  the  title  ot "  The  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiachrach". 

Of  the  chief       The  Other  ancient  vellum  books  of  importance,  preserved  in 
In  T?CD.      the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  may  be  aescribed  as 
follows : — 

1.  A  folio  volume  of  ancient  laws,  of  120  pages,  on  vellum, 
written  about  the  year  1400  (classed  E.  3. 5.)  This  forms  part 
of  the  collection  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Brehon  Law 
Commission,  and  would  make  aoout  400  pages  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters. 

(48)  And  here  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  obserye,  that  I  believe  the 
families  of  Forbes  and  Candlish  in  Scotland,  are  the  same  as,  and  indeed 
directly  descended  from,  those  of  Mac  Firbis  and  0*CuindUa  in  Irelaiid. 
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2.  A  small  folio  volume)  of  430  pages,  on  vellum  (classed  H.  lbct.  nc. 
2.  7),  consisting  chiefly  of  Irish  peoigrees;  toother  with  some  ^^^^  ^^^ 
historical  poems  on  me  O^Kellys  and  O'Maadens,  and  some  ▼eunm  mss. 
fragments  of  ancient  historic  tracts  of  great  value,  the  titles  of  *°  ^'^^' 
which,  however,  are  missing.    It  contains  also  some  translations 

&om  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  writers  of  romance,  and  a  fragment 
of  an  ancient  translation  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis'  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Erinn.  The  handwriting  appears  to  lie  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  contents  of  the  volimie  would 
make  about  900  pages  of  the  Anxuds  of  the  Four  Masters. 

3.  A  large  foho  volume,  of  238  pages  (classed  H.  2.  15), 
part  on  vellum,  part  on  paper,  consisting  of  a  fragment  of  Bre- 
non  laws,  on  vellum,  transcribed  about  the  year  1300;  two 
copies  of  Cormac  s  Glosswy,  on  paper  (one  of  them  by  Duald 
Afac  Firbis) ;  another  ancient  Derivative  Glossary,  in  the  same 
hand ;  and  some  fragments  of  the  early  history  of  Erinn,  on  vel- 
lum. This  volume  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters. 

4.  A  large  folio  volume,  of  400  pages  (classed  H.  2.  17), 
part  on  paper,  and  part  on  vellum,  consisting  chiefly  of  frag- 
ments of  various  old  books  or  tracts,  and,  among  others,  a 
fragment  of  a  curious  ancient  medical  treatise.  This  volume 
likewise  contains  a  fragment  of  the  Tdin  B6  Chuailgni;  and, 
among  merely  literary  tales,  it  includes  that  of  the  Reign  of 
Saturn,  an  impeifect  eastern  story,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
Argonauldc  expedition  (imperfect),  and  of  the  Destruction  of 
Troy  (also  imperfect).  With  this  volume  are  bound  up  nine 
leaves  belonging  to  the  Book  of  Lecain,  containing,  amongst 
other  things,  the  "  Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages";  the  Royal 
Precepts  ot  King  Oormac  Mac  Art ;  a  fragment  of  the  Danish 
Wars;  short  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  Irish  Saints; 
and  many  other  mteresting  historic  pieces.  The  Graedhlic  text 
of  this  volume  would  make  altogether  about  1400  pages  of  the 
AyiTiftk  of  the  Four  Masters. 

5.  A  large  vellum  quarto  (classed  H.  3. 3),  containing  a  fine, 
but  mudi  decayed,  copy  of  the  Dinnseanchus.  It  would  make 
about  100  pages. 

6.  A  small  quarto  volume,  of  870  pages,  on  vellum,  written 
in  the  sixteenth  century  (cla^d  H.  3.  17.).  The  contents,  up 
to  the  617th  page,  consist  of  ancient  laws;  and  from  that  to 
the  end  the  contents  are  of  the  most  miscellaneous  character. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  short  pieces,  such  as  Bricrinn's  Feast, 
an  ancient  tale  of  the  Ultonians  (imperfect);  an  account  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  7>^e,  (Decies,  or  Deasys),  from  Bregia;  a 
list  of  the  wonders  of  Erinn ;  the  tract  on  tne  ancient  pagan 
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ucT.  nu  cemeteries  of  Erinn ;  the  account  of  the  Division  of  Erinn 
Of  the  chief  wn^^g  ^^  Aitfieoch  Tuatha  (called  by  English  writers  the  Atta- 
yeiium  Mss.  cots) ;  the  discovciy  of  Cashel,  and  story  of  the  two  Druids: 
together  with  the  genealo^es  of  the  O'Briens,  and  the  Suc- 
cession of  the  monaxchs  of  Ireland  of  the  line  oi  Eber.  In  the 
same  volume  will  be  found,  too,  the  curious  account  of  the  reve> 
lation  of  the  Crucifixion  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster,  by 
his  druid,  on  the  day  upon  which  it  occurred,  and  of  the  deam 
of  Conor  in  consequence ;  the  story  of  the  elopement  of  Ere, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  AJbain  (or  Scotland),  with  the  Irish 
prince  Muiredhach^  grandson  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages;  a 
tract  on  Omens,  fix>m  the  croaking  of  ravens,  etc. ;  the  trans- 
lation of  the  history  of  the  Britons  by  Nennius ;  the  story  of  the 
courtship  of -Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  (pron.  "  Finn  Mac  Coole")  and 
Ailbhi  (pron.  ^* Alveh**),  the  daughter  of  king  Cormac  Mac  Art ; 
together  with  many  other  short  but  valuable  pieces.  This  volume 
would  make  1700  pages  of  Graedhlic  text  like  those  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

7.  A  small  quarto  volume,  of  665  pages  of  vellum,  and  194 

Sfes  paper,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  (classed  H.  3.  18), 
e  first  500  miges  contain  various  tracts  and  fragments  of 
ancient  laws.  The  remainder,  to  the  end,  consists  of  several 
independent  glossaries,  and  glosses  of  ancient  poems  and  prose 
tracts ;  together  with  the  ancient  historical  tales  of  Brrdgheem 
Da  Chogadh  (pron.  "  Breean  d&  Cugga") ;  a  story  of  Catkal 
Mac  Fxnghuine^  ^^^  ^^  Munster  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century;  stories  of  Konan  Mac  Aedha  (pron.  '^  Mac  C£a  ,  or 
Mac  Hugh\  king  of  Leinster;  and  the  story  of  the  poetess 
Liadain,  of  Kerry.  This  volume  contains  also  the  account  of 
the  revolution  of  the  Aithea^ch  Ttiatha  [or  Attacots],  and  the 
murder  by  them  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Erinn ;  Tundal  s 
vision;  poems  on  the  O^eills,  and  on  the  Mac  Donnells  of 
Antrim ;  John  O'Mulchonroy's  celebrated  poem  on  Brian-na- 
Murtha  O'Rourke ;  together  with  a  great  number  of  short  arti- 
cles on  a  variety  of  historic  subjects,  bearing  on  all  parts  of 
Erinn ;  and  some  pedigrees  of  the  chief  families  of  Ulster, 
Connacht,  and  Leinster.  This  volume  would  make  about  1800 
pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

8.  A  small  quarto  volume,  of  230  pa^s  (classed  H.  4.  22), 
seventy  of  which  contain  fragments  of  ancient  laws.  The 
remiunder  of  the  book  contains  a  great  variety  of  tracts  and 
poems,  and  amon^  others  a  large  and  important  tract  on  the 
nrst  settlement  of  the  Milesians  in  Erinn;  a  firagment  of  the 
tale  called  Bricrinn's  Feast;  several  ancient  poems  on  the  fami- 
lies of  the  O'Neills,  the  O'DriscolIs,  the  Mac  Renalds,  etc.; 
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toother  with  various  small  poems  and  prose  tracts  of  some  lect.  tx. 
value.    This  volume  appears  to  be  made  up  of  fragments  of  two  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
books.     The  writing  of  the  first  seventy  pages  seems  to  be  of  TeUom  mss. 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  remidning  part  appears  to  be  at  *°  ^'^'^' 
least  a  century  older.     The  entire  volume  has  suffered  much 
from  neglect,  and  firom  exposure  to  smoke  and  damp.      The 
Gaedhlic  text  of  it  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters. 

To  these  books  I  may  add  (as  being  preserved  in  the  same 
library)  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  and  those  of  Loch  CS,  already 

rken  of,  both  on  vellum,  and  the  text  of  which  would  make 
at  900  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
Besides  these  vellum  manuscripts  of  law  and  history,  the  Tri- 
nity College  library  contains  a  large  collection  of  paper  MSS. 
of  great  value,  being  transcripts  of  ancient  vellum  books  made 
chiefly  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  To  enumerate,  and 
even  partially  to  analyse,  these  paper  MSS.,  would  carry  me  far 
beyond  the  hmits  to  which  the  present  lecture  must  necessarily 
be  confined ;  but  among  the  most  important  of  them  I  may  men- 
tion a  volume  written  about  the  year  1690,  by  Owen  O^Don- 
nellj  (an  excellent  Graedhlic  scholar) ;  some  large  volumes  by 
the  O'Neachtans  [John  and  Tadhg^  or  Teige],  between  the  years 
1716  and  1740;  a  copy  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond,  ma<^  by 
Andrew  Mac  Curtin  in  1716 ;  and  several  large  volumes  trans- 
cribed by  Hu^h  O'Daly  for  Doctor  Francis  U'Sullivan  of  Tri- 
nity CoUege,  m  and  about  the  year  1750,  the  originals  of  which 
are  not  now  known. 

In  this  catalogue  of  books  I  have  not  particularised,  nor  in 
some  instances  at  all  included,  the  large  Dody  of  ecclesiastical 
writings  preserved  in  the  Trinity  College  library,  consisting  of 
ancient  hves  of  Irish  saints,  and  other  religious  pieces,  in  prose 
and  verse.  Neither  have  I  included,  in  my  analyses  of  the  col- 
lection, the  fae-simile  copies  made  by  myself,  for  the  libra^,  of 
the  Book  of  JLecain  (on  vellum),  of  the  so  called  Leabhar  ^reac 
(on  paper),  of  the  Danish  Wars,  of  Mac  Firbis's  glossaries,  and 
of  a  volume  of  ancient  Irish  deeds  (on  paper). 

The  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  besides  its  fine  of  the  mss 
treasures  of  ancient  vellum  manuscripts,  contsdns  also  a  very  uim  of 
large  number  of  important  paper  manuscripts;  but  as  they****^^^ 
amount  to  some  hun^ds,  it  would  be  totally  out  of  my  power, 
and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  lecture,  to  enumerate  them,  or  to 
give  the  most  meagre  analysis  of  their  varied  contents.^**^ 

(««>  A  list  of  an  the  Gaedhlic  MSS.  in  the  libraiies  of  the  B.  Iriah  Academy 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  will  be  found  in  the  Appbmbix,  No.  LXXXVL 
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LECT.  IX.       There  are,  however,  a  few  among  them  to  which  I  feel  called 
Th  Boo       ^P^^  particularly  to  allude,  althou^  in  terms  more  brief  than, 
or^usxous.  with  more  time  and  space,  I  should  hare  been  disposed  to  de- 
vote to  them. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  that  I  wish  to  bring  under  your 
notice,  is  a  fragment  of  the  book  well  known  as  the  Book  op 
LiSMOBE.  This  is  a  manuscript  on  paper  of  the  largest  folio  size 
and  best  quality.  It  is  a  fac-simile  copy  made  by  me  firom  the 
original,  in  the  year  1839,  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  This 
transcript  is  an  exact  copy,  page  for  page,  line  for  line,  word  for 
word,  and  contraction  for  contraction,  and  was  careMIy  and  at- 
tentively read  over  and  collated  with  the  original,  by  Ut.  John 
0*Donovan  and  myself.  And  indeed  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  I  have  recovered  as  much  of  the  text  of  the  original  as  it 
was  possible  to  bring  out,  without  the  application  of  acids  or 
other  chemical  preparations,  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  use. 
Of  the  history  of  the  original  MS.,  which  is  finely  written  on 
veUum  of  the  laigest  size,  we  know  nothing  previous  to  the  year 
1814.  In  that  year  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  commenced 
the  work  of  repairing  the  ancient  casde  of  Lismore  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  nis  property ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  the 
men  having  occasion  to  re-open  a  door-way  that  had  been  closed 
up  with  masonrv  in  the  interior  of  the  castle,  they  found  a 
wooden  box  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  it,  which,  on  being  taken 
out,  was  found  to  contain  this  MS.,  as  well  as  a  superb  old  cro- 
zier.  The  MS.  had  suffered  much  firom  damp,  and  the  back, 
firont,  and  top  margin  had  been  gnawed  in  several  places  by  rats 
or  mice ;  but  worse  than  that,  it  was  said  that  the  workmen  by 
whom  the  precious  box  was  found,  carried  off  several  loose  leaves, 
and  even  whole  staves  of  the  book.  Whether  this  be  the  case 
or  not,  it  is,  I  regret  to  say,  true  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
tracts  contained  m  it  are  defective,  and,  as  I  believe,  that  whole 
tracts  have  disappeared  fix>m  it  altogether  since  the  time  of  its 
discovery.  The  book  was  preserved  for  some  time  with  great 
care  by  the  late  Colonel  Curry,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  agent, 
who,  however,  in  1815,  lent  it  to  Dennis  O'Flinn,  a  professed, 
but  a  very  indifferent,  Irish  scholar,  living  then  in  Mallow  Lane, 
in  the  city  of  Cork.  OTlinn  boimd  it  m  wooden  boards,  and 
disfigured  several  parts  of  it,  by  writing  on  the  MS.  While  in 
OTlinn's  hands  it  was  copied,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  by  Mi- 
chael O'Longan,  of  Camgnavar,  near  Cork.  It  was  O'Flinn 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Book  of  Lismore",  merely  because  it 
was  found  at  that  place.  After  having  made  such  use  of  the  book 
as  he  thought  proper,  OTlinnretumed  it,bound,as  I  have  already 
stated,  to  Colonel  Curry,  some  time  between  the  years  1816  and 
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1820;  and  so  the  venerable  old  relic  remained  unquestioned,  lect.  ix. 
and,  I  believe,  unopened,  until  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Royal  ^^^^^^ 
Irish  Academy,  to  be  copied  for  them  by  me,  in  the  year  1839.  or  lijucorb. 

The  &cilitie8  for  close  examination  which  the  slow  progress 
of  a  ^-simile  transcript  afforded  me,  enabled  me  to  clearly  dis- 
cover this  at  least,  that  not  only  was  the  abstraction  of  portions 
of  the  old  book  of  recent  date,  but  that  the  dbhonest  act  had 
been  deliberately  perpetrated  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  for  a  double 

! purpose.  For  it  was  not  only  that  whole  staves  had  been  pil- 
ered,  but  pardcular  subjects  were  mutilated,  so  as  to  leave  the 
part  that  was  returned  to  Lismore  almost  valueless  without  the 
abstracted  parts,  the  offending  parties  having  first,  of  course, 
copied  all  or  the  most  part  of  the  mutilated  pieces. 

After  my  transcript  nad  been  finished,  and  the  old  fiagments 
of  the  original  returned  to  Lismore  by  the  Academy,  I  insti- 
tuted, on  my  own  account,  a  close  inquiry  in  Cork,  with  the 
view  of  discovering,  if  possible,  whether  any  part  of  the  Book 
of  Lismore  still  remained  there.  Some  seven  or  eight  years 
passed  over,  however,  without  my  gaining  any  information  on 
the  subject,  when  I  happened  to  meet  by  acciilent,  in  Dublin,  a 
literary  gentleman  firom  the  town  of  Middleton,  ten  miles  firom 
the  city  of  Cork;  and  as  I  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  my  inquuies,  I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to 
nim  my  suspicions,  and  the  circumstances  on  which  they  were 
grounded,  that  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  must  be  still  re- 
maining in  Cork.  To  my  joy  and  surprise  the  gentleman  told 
me  that  he  had  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  oiiginal  MS.  being  in  the  hands  of  some  person  in  Cork ;  that 
he  had  seen  it  in  the  hands  of  another  party,  but  that  he  did  not 
know  the  owner,  nor  how  or  when  he  became  possessed  of  it. 

Li  a  short  time  after  this  the  late  Sir  William  Betham's  col- 
lection of  MSS.  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy ;  and  as  1  knew  that  the  greater  part  of  this  col- 
lection had  been  obtained  firom  Cork,  I  lost  no  time  in  examin- 
ing them  closely  for  any  copies  of  pieces  fix>m  the  Book  of  Lis- 
more. Nor  was  I  disappointed ;  for  I  found  among  the  books 
copies  of  the  lives  of  Samt  Brendan,  Saint  Ciaran  of  Clonmac- 
nois,  Saint  Mochna  of  Balla  in  Mavo,  and  Saint  Finnchu  of 
Brigobhann  in  the  coimty  of  Cork ;  besides  several  legends  and 
minor  pieces;  all  copied  by  Michael  O'Longan  from  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  in  the  nouse  of  Denis  Bdn  OTlinn,  in  Cork,  in 
the  year  1816.  And  not  only  does  O'Lonpn  state,  at  the  end 
of  one  of  these  lives,  that  he  copied  these  nom  the  book  which 
Denis  O'Flinn  had  borrowed  trom  Lismore,  but  he  gives  the 
weight  of  it,  and  the  number  of  leaves  or  folios  which  the  book 
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UBCT.  g.  in  its  integrity  contained.    As  a  furtlier  piece  of  preaumpdve 
^  g^     evidence  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  having  been  mutilated  in  Cork 
or  LmoBK  about  this  time,  allow  me  to  read  for  you  the  fblloinng  memo- 
randum injpencil,  in  an  unknown  hand,  which  has  come  into 
my  possession  :— 

"Mr.  Denis  O'Flyn  of  Mallow  Lane,  Cork,  has  brought  a 
book  from  Lismore  lately,  written  on  vellum  about  900  years 
ago,  by  Miles  O'Kelly  for  Florence  M'Carthy ;  it  contains  the 
lives  of  some  principal  Irish  Saints,  with  other  historical  facts 
such  as  the  wars  of  the  Danes  — 31st  October,  1815" 

To  this  I  may  add  here  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Long,  of  Cork,  to  the  late  William 
EUiott  Hudson,  of  Dublin,  Esq.,  dated  Feb.  the  10th,  1848: 

"  Honoured  Sir, — ^I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  brin^;ing  this 
MS.  to  your  honoiu*.  It  contsdns  various  pieces  copied  fiom 
the  Book  of  Lismore,  and  other  old  Irish  MSo.  They  ore  pieces 
which  I  believe  you  have  not  as  yet  in  your  collection.  Its 
contents  are  *Forbui8  Droma  Dafnhghoiri\  a  historic  legend, 
describing  the  invasion  of  Munster  by  Coimac  Mac  Art,  &e 
wonderful  actions  of  the  druids,  diuidish  incantations,  and 
soforth;  ^  Air  an  da  FearmaighS\  a  topography  of  the  two 
Fermoys,  together  with  an  account  of  its  diieft^s,  tribes,  or 
families,  and  soforth ;  *  SeSl  Fiachna  mic  Ileataich\  a  legend  of 
Loch  En  in  Connaught ;  Riaghail  do  riahthibh^  a  rule  for  kings^ 
composed  by  Dubh  mac  Turth(?) ;  ' ScM  air  Chairbri Cinn-caif^ 
the  miurder  of  the  royal  chieftams  of  Erinn  by  their  slaves,  the 
descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  and  soforth. — Book  of  Lismore". 

With  all  these  evidences  before  me  of  a  part  of  the  Book  of 
Lismore  having  been  detained  in  Cork,  in  the  year  1853 1  pre- 
vailed on  a  friend  of  mine  in  that  citr  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain in  whose  hands  it  was,  what  might  be  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  whether  it  would  be  sold,  ana  at  what  price.  All  this 
my  friend  kindly  performed.  He  procured  me  what  purported 
to  be  a  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  Cork  part  of  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  and  he  ascertained  that  the  fragment  consisted  of  66 
folios,  or  132  pages,  and  that  it  would  be  sold  for  fifty  pounds. 

I  immediately  offered,  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  Doctors  Todd 
and  Graves,  then  the  secretaries  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
the  sum  named  for  the  book ;  but  some  new  conditions  with 
which  I  had  no  power  to  comply,  were  afterwards  added,  and 
the  negociation  broke  off  at  this  point. 

The  book  shortly  after  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Thomas  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Summerhill  House,  near  Cork ; 
and  in  January,  1855,  a  memoir  of  it  was  read  before  the  Cu- 
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vierian  Society  of  Cork,  by  John  Windele,  Esq.,  of  Blair's  Castle,  lect.  a. 
in  whidii  he  makes  the  following  statement: —  ,j^ p^^ 

'*  The  work,  it  was  at  first  supposed,  may  have  been  a  portion  or  imhomm 
of  the  Book  of  Lismore,  so  weU  IcnoYm  to  our  literary  antiqua- 
rians, but  it  is  now  satdsfactorilj  ascertained  to  have  Deen  tran- 
scribed, in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  Fineen 
McCarthy  Reagh,  Lord  of  Carbery,  and  his  wife  t/atherine,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas,  eighth  Earl  of  Desmond^  "  Unfortu- 
nately", he  adds,  '*  the  volume  has  suffered  some  mutilation  by 
the  loss  of  several  folios.  The  life  of  Finnchu  and  the  Forbuis 
are  partly  defective  in  consequence ;  but  we  possess  amongst 
our  local  MS.  collections  entire  copies  of  these  pieces". 

To  be  sure,  they  have  in  Cork  entire  copies  of  these  pieces; 
but  they  are  copies,  by  Michael  O'Longan,  firom  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  before  its  mutilation  among  them,  or  else  copies  made 
bom  his  copies  by  his  sons. 

That  Mr.  Windele  believed  what  he  wrote  about  the  Cork 
fragment,  there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt;  still  it  is  equally  in- 
dubitable that  this  same  fi»gment  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  and  that  it  became  detached  bom  it  while  in  the 
hands  of  Denis  O'Flinn,  of  Cork,  some  time  about  the  year  1816. 
And  it  is,  therefore,  equally  certain,  that  the  book  which  Mr. 
Hewitt  purchased,  perhaps  as  an  original  bona  fide  volume  with 
some  8%ht  losses,  is  nothmg  more  than  a  fi»gment,  consisting  of 
about  one-third  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore,  and  that  this  part 
was  fraudulently  abstracted  in  Cork  at  the  time  above  indicated. 
The  two  pieces  which  Mr.  Windele  particularizes  as  being  de- 
fective in  the  Cork  part,  are  also  defective  in  the  Lismore  part; 
the  Life  of  Saint  Finchu  wants  but  about  one  page  in  the  latter, 
while  in  Cork  they  cannot  have  more  of  it  than  one  page  or 
folio;  and  of  the  Forbuis,  something  about  the  first  half  is  at 
Lismore,  while  no  more  than  the  second  half  can  be  in  Cork. 
And  although  I  have  never  seen  any  part  of  the  Cork  fi*agment, 
I  feel  bold  enough  to  say,  that,  should  both  parts  be  brought  to- 
gether in  presence  of  competent  judges,  they  will  be  pronounced 
to  be  parts  of  the  same  original  volume,  and  that  several  of  the 
defects  in  either  will  be  exactly  supplied  by  the  other. 

My  transcript  of  the  Lismore  fragment  of  this  valuable  book 
consists  of  131  folios,  or  262jp^es.  The  chief  items  of  the 
contents  are :  Ancient  Lives  of  Saint  Patrick,  Saint  Colum  Cille, 
Saint  Brigid  of  Kildare,  Saint  Senan  fof  Scattery  Island,  in 
the  Lower  Shannon),  Saint  Finnen  of  Clonard,  and  Saint 
Ftniii^u  of  Brigohhan^  in  the  county  of  Cork,  all  written  in  ■• 
Gaedhlic  of  great  purity  and  antiquity ;  the  conquests  of  Char- 
lemagne, tronslatea  from  the  celebrated  romance  of  the  middle 
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ucT.  u.  &^»  ascribed  to  Turpin,  Archbishop  ofRheims ;  the  convenion 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  into  a  Christian  Church;  the  stoiy 
or  utMOBx.  of  Petronilla,  the  daughter  of  Saint  Peter ;  the  discovery  of  the 
Sybilline  oracle  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Rome ;  the  History  of  the 
Lombards  (imperfect) ;  an  account  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great ; 
the  heresy  of  tne  Empress  Justina ;  of  some  modifications  of  cer- 
tain minor  ceremonies  of  the  Mass ;  an  account  of  the  successoiB 
of  Charlem^ne;  of  the  correspondence  between  Archbi^op 
Lanfranc  and  the  clergy  of  Rome ;  extracts  from  the  Travels  of 
Marco  Polo ;  an  account  of  the  battles  of  the  celebrated  Ceal- 
lachany  king  of  Cashel,  with  the  Danes  of  Erinn,  in  the  tenth 
century ;  of  the  battle  of  Crinna,  between  Cormac  Mac  Art,  king 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Ulstermen ;  and  of  the  siege  of  Drom  Damh- 
ehairS  [now  called  Knocklong,  in  the  County  of  Limerick],  by 
King  Cormac  Mac  Art,  against  the  men  of  Munster.  This  last, 
though  a  strictly  historic  tale  in  its  leading  facts,  is  fiill  of  wild 
incident,  in  which  Magh  Rtdth,  the  great  Munster  druid,  and 
Cithruadhf  and  Colptha,  the  druids  of  the  monarch  Cormac,  bear 
a  most  conspicuous  and  curious  part. 

The  last  piece  in  the  book  is  one  of  very  great  interest;  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Saint  Patrick  and  the  two 
surviving  warriors  of  the  band  of  heroes  led  by  the  celebrated 
Finn  Mao  Cumhaill^  CamUi^  the  son  of  Ronan,  and  OiHn  [com- 
monly written  in  English  ^'Ossian**],  the  warrior-poet,  son  of 
Finn  himself  It  describes  the  situation  of  several  of  the  hills, 
mountains,  rivers,  caverns,  rills,  etc.,  in  Ireland,  with  the  deriva- 
tion of  their  names.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  very 
curious  tract  is  imperfect.  But  for  these  defects,  we  should 
probably  have  found  in  it  notices  of  almost  every  monument  of 
note  in  ancient  Ireland;  and,  even  in  its  mutilated  state,  it 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  preserving  many  of  the  most  ancioit 
traditions  to  which  we  can  now  have  access,  traditions  which 
were  committed  to  writing  at  a  period  when  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  people  were  unbroKen  and  undisturbed.  \ 

I  re^et  that  space  does  not  allow  me  to  analyse  a  few  more  \ 
of  the  important  paper  books  in  the  Academy's  libiaiy ;  but  I  ' 
think  I  have  already  done  enough  to  enable  you  to  form  some 
intelligible  general  estimate  of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  old 
Gaedmic  books  in  Dublin ;  and  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  paper 
books  in  Trinity  College  and  the  Academy  are  above  600  in 
number,  and  may  be  estimated  to  contain  about  30,000  pages 
of  Gaedhlic  text,  if  printed  at  length  in  the  form  to  which  I 
•  have  BO  often  referred  as  a  specimen,  tnat  of  0'Donovan*a  Annals.     . 

There  is,  however,  one  collection  (rather,  I  may  say,  cmo    ' 
class  of  MS.  monuments  of  Irish  history)  which  I  cannot  pass  bj 
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without  at  least  alluding  to  it,  though  it  would  be,  perhaps,  im 
proper  for  me  at  the  present  moment  to  enter  upon  any  detailec 
account  of  it:  I  mean  the  great  body  of  the  laws  of  Ancien 
Erinn,  commonly  called  by  the  Englisli  the  "Brehon  Laws'" 
This  collection  is  so  immense  in  extent,  and  the  subjects  deal 
with  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  utmost  detail,  are  so' 
niunerous,  and  so  fully  illustrated  by  exact  definitions  and 
minute  descriptions,  that,  to  enable  us  to  fill  up  the  outline  sup- 
plied by  the  annals  and  genealogies,  these  books  of  laws  alone 
would  almost  be  found  sufficient  in  competent  hands.  Indeed  if 
it  were  permitted  me  to  enlarge  upon  their  contents,  even  to  the 
extent  to  which  I  have  spoken  upon  the  subject  of  the  various 
annals  I  have  described  to  you,  I  should  be  forced  to  devote  many 
lectures  to  this  subject  alone.  But  these  ancient  laws,  as  you  are 
all  aware,  are  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  three  years,  in 

Sn^ress  of  transcription  and  preparation  for  publication,  under 
le  direction  of  a  Commission  of  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
appointed  by  royal  warrant;  and  it  would  not  be  for  me  to  an- 
tia^te  their  regular  publication. 

The  quantity  of  transcript  already  made  (and  there  is  still  a 
part  to  be  ma^),  amounts  to  over  Jive  thousand  close  quarto 
pages,  which,  on  average,  would  be  equal  to  near  8000  pages 
of  the  text  of  O'Donovan's  Annals.  This  quantity,  of  course, 
contains  many  duplicate  pieces;  and  it  will  rest  with  the  Com- 
mifldoners  whether  to  publish  the  whole  mass,  or  only  a  fair  and 
full  text,  compiled  from  a  collation  of  all  the  duplicate  copies. 

Any  one  wno  has  examined  the  body  of  Welsh  Laws,  now 
some  years  before  the  world,  wiU  at  once  be  able  to  form  a  fair 
opinion  of  the  interest  and  value,  in  a  historical  and  social  point 
of  view,  of  this  &r  larger — this  immense  and  hitherto  unexj;;_ 
plored  mass  of  legal  institutes.  And  these  were  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutes which  regulated  the  political  and  social  system  of  a 
people  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe,  from  a  period  almost 
lost  in  the  dark  mazes  of  antic^uity,  down  to  within  about  two 
hundred  years,  or  seven  generations,  of  our  own  time,  and  whose 
spirit  and  traditions,  I  may  add,  influence  the  feelings  and 
actions  of  the  native  Irish  even  to  this  day !  To  these  laws  may. 
we,  indeed,  jusdy  apply  the  expressive  remark  of  the  poet 
Moore  on  the  old  MSd.  in  the  Royal  Iridi  Academy,  that  they 
"were  not  written  by  a  foolish  people,  nor  for  any  fooHsn 
purpose"*.  Into  the  particulars  and  arrangement  of  this  mass 
of  laws  I  shall  not  enter  here,  since  they  are,  as  I  have 
^Iready  stated,  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission  on  whose  preroga- 
tives I  have  no  disposition  to  trench.  I  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  that,  copious  though  the  records  in  which  the 
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LKCT.  IX.  actions  and  everyday  life  of  our  remote  ancestors  have  come 
The»*Brehon  ^^^^'^  ^  ^  throujfffi  the  various  documents  of  which  I  have 
Lftw'MSSw  been  speaking,  stm,  without  these  laws,  our  history  would 
be  necessarily  barren,  deficient,  and  uncertain  in  one  of  its  most 
interesting  and  important  essentials.  For  what  can  be  more 
essential  for  the  historian's  purpose  than  to  have  the  means  of 
seeing  clearly  what  the  laws  and  customs  were  precisely,  which 
governed  and  regulated  the  general  and  relative  action  of  the 
monarch  and  the  provincial  kings;  of  the  provincial  kings 
and  the  hereditary  princes  and  cnie&;  of  these  in  turn,  and 
of  what  may  be  called  the  hereditary  proprietors,  the  FlaWu 

S pronounced  "  flahs"],  or  landlords;  and  below  these  again,  of 
eir  fanners,  and  tenants,  of  all  grades  and  conditions,  native 
and  stranger; — and  what  is  even  more  interesting,  if  possible, 
the  conditions  on  which  these  various  parties  held  their  lands, 
and  the  local  customs  which  regulated  their  agrarian  and  social 
policy;  as  well  as  in  general  the  sumptuary  and  economical 
laws,  and  the  several  customs,  which  distinguished  all  these 
classes  one  from  another,  compliance  with  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  maintain  them  in  their  proper  ranks  and 
respective  privileges?  There  are  thousands  of  allusions  to  the 
men  and  women  of  those  days,  as  well  as  to  various  circum- 
stances, manners,  customs,  and  habits,  to  be  met  with  in  our 
historic  writings,  otherwise  inexpHcable,  which  find  a  clear 
and  natural  solution  in  these  venerable  institutes.  And  there 
are  besides,  too,  a  vast  number  of  facts,  personal  and  historical, 
recorded  in  the  course  of  the  laws  (often  stated  by  the  com- 
mentator or  scribe  as  examples  or  precedents  of  the  application 
of  the  particular  law  imder  discussion),  which  must  be  care- 
fully gleaned  from  them,  before  that  History  which  is  yet  to 
be  framed  out  of  the  materials  I  have  described  to  you,  can 
ever  be  satisfactorily  completed. 

These  things  will  oecome  accessible  to  all  when  the  labours  of 
the  Commission  are  concluded,  when  the  immense  and  mamii- 
ficent  work  which  the  Commission  is  charged  to  publish  snail 
be  (a  few  years  hence)  arranged,  indexed,  and  prmted.    And 

Srhaps  this  msy  be  but  the  second  great  step  in  these  times — 
r.  George  Smith's  publication  of  the  Annals  having  been  the 
first — ^towards  the  vindication  of  the  ancient  honour  of  the  noble 
race  of  Erinn.  Much  more,  both  in  eccle^asdcal  and  secular 
history,  remains  to  be  done.  Is  the  next  step  after  these  le- 
servea  to  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of  a  great  National  Insti- 
tution, such  as  one  may  surely  hope  this,  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland,  is  destined  to  become? 


LECTURE  X. 

CDcIhrcnd  lUrch  «,  1850.] 

The  Books  of  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees. 

In  the  present  Lecture  I  propose  to  finisli  this  part  of  our  Intro- 
ductory course  on  the  existing  MS.  materials  of  ancient  Irish 
History,  by  giving  you  some  account  of  the  great  Records  of 
the  Genealogies  and  PEniCREES  of  the  Gaedhlic  race,  found 
in  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  of  the  books  I  have  described 
to  you. 

In  all  civilized  nations,  where  the  possession  of  property  or 
the  governing  power  was,  from  whatever  cause,  vested  in  any  one 
individual,  witn  the  right  of  transmission  to  posterity  through 
his  legitimate  descendants,  direct  or  collateral,  it  follows,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  course,  that  all  persons  living  subject  to  such  a  le- 
gal arrangement  must  have  taken  good  care  to  preserve  accurate 
evidences  of  their  descent  and  identity, — accurate  evidence  such 
as  might  sustain  their  claims  to  the  succession,  whether  of  pro- 
perty or  dignity,  territory  or  emolimaents,  whenever  any  dispute 
upon  such  subjects  should  arise.  And  tiie  natural  necessity  of 
preserving  genealories  and  pedigrees  being  thus  simply  estab- 
lished, it  must  be  clear  that  the  important  duty  of  their  preser- 
vation could  not  be  left  to  the  care  of  irresponsible  persons  alone ; 
and  that,  therefore,  while  every  branch  of  the  family  kept  a 
proper  record  of  its  own  descent  (as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
branches  in  relation  to  its  own),  some  qualified  persons  must  at 
all  times  have  been  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
a  public  record  of  all  the  descending  branches  of  the  original 
tree.  Such  records  must  have  been  kept,  in  order  that,  when- 
ever a  reference  to  records  was  found  necessary,  no  individual 
representative  should  be  able  to  advance  his  own  claims  upon 
any  mere  private  proofs  within  his  own  private  power,  nor  on 
any  authority  save  such  as  might  be  foimd  to  accord  with  that 
of  a  responsible  public  officer. 

And  such  precautions,  we  find,  were  effectually  taken  under 
the  ancient  customs  and  laws  of  Erinn. 

To  obviate  all  difficidties  in  respect  of  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  supreme  rule,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  monarch  of 
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Official 
records  of 
tfaeGene- 
alogiet. 


Erinn  Had  alwsiv's  an  officer  of  high  distinctioii  attached  to  his 
court,  whose  omce  it  was  to  keep,  firom  generation  to  genera- 
tion, a  written  record,  or  genealogical  history,  of  all  the  descend- 
ing branches  of  the  royal  family.  And  the  same  officer  was 
obliged  to  keep  true  record  not  only  of  these,  but  of  the  fiumUes 
of  aU  the  provincial  kin^,  and  of  aU  the  principal  territorial  chiefs 
in  each  province,  in  order  that,  in  case  of  a  dispute  among  them 
and  a  final  appeal  to  the  court  of  the  chief  kin^,  he  mi^ht  be  in 
a  position  to  decide  such  a  dispute  by  the  solenm  antnority  of 
a  sure  and  impartial  public  record. 

This  public  officer,  according  to  law,  could  only  be  elected 
from  the  order  of  Ollamha;  and  the  Ollamh  nuiy  be  desciibed 
as  a  doctor,  or  man  who  had  arrived  at  the  highest  decree  of  his- 
torical learning  and  of  general  literary  attainments  under  the  an- 
cient Gaedhhc  system  of  education.  Eveiy  Ollamh  should  also 
(according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  now  popularly  called  the 
'^  Brehon  Laws")  be  an  adept  in  regal  synchronisms,  should  know 
the  boundaries  of  all  the  provinces  and  chieftaincies,  and  should 
be  able  to  trace  the  genealo^es  of  all  the  tribes  of  Eiinn  up  to 
Adam.  An  Ollanm  should  also,  according  to  the  same  law, 
be  civil  of  tongue,  unstained  by  crime,  and  pure  in  morals. 

The  officer  1  have  thus  spoken  of  should  be,  then,  an  Ollamh 
thus  qualified ;  and  he  was  privileged  and  bound  to  make  perio- 
dical visits  to  the  provincial  courts,  and  to  the  mansions  of  all 
the  chiefs  throughout  the  land ;  to  inspect  their  books  of  fiunily 
history  and  genealogies ;  to  enter  the  names  and  number  of  the 
leading  or  eldest  branches  of  each  family  in  his  own  book;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Tara  (or  wherever  the  monarch  might  happen 
to  hold  his  residence),  to  write  these  matters  into  what  was  of  old 
called  the  Monarches  Book,  but  which,  in  more  modem  times, 
seems  to  have  been  designated  the  Saltair  of  Tara. 

And  not  only  had  the  Monarch  his  Ollamh  for  these  important 
state  purposes,  but  everjr  provincial  king,  and  even  every  smaller 
territorial  Chief,  had  his  own  Ollamh^  or  Seanchaidhi  [pron. 
"shanachy^s historian],  for  the  provincial  and  other  territorial 
records ;  and  in  obedience  to  an  ancient  law  (established  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century),  dH 
the  provincial  records,  and  those  ot  the  various  clann  chief- 
tains, were  returnable  every  third  year  to  a  great  convocation 
or  feast  at  Tara,  where  they  were  solemnly  compared  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  great  Book  or  Saltair  of  the  monarch, 
and  purified  and  corrected  where  or  whenever  they  required  it. 

As  a  very  sufficient  authority  for  the  existence  of  this  great 
Monarchical  Book,  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
I  may  refer  you,  among  many  others,  to  the  poem  by  Cinaeth 
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[or  Kenneth]  OUartigan,  on  Tara,  and  on  King  Coimac  Mac  lect.  x. 
Airty  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  lecture. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  among  English  writers,  an(^pedibUit7 
those  who  ignorantly  follow  them  in  Ireland,  to  sneer  at  the  juqSty*Sf 
very  idea  ofany  nation,  or  any  families  of  a  nation,  being  abli  2^^^!**" 
to  preserve  their  genealogies  and  pedigrees  for  one,  two,  or     / 
three  thousand  vears;  and  as  for  the  suggestion,  that  an  Iiis}i(-    ^ 
man,  or  a  Welshman,  of  the  year  of  otur  Lord  1856,  should  be  ^       \ 
able,  with  any  conceivable  probability  or  even  possibility,  to     ^     \r 
trace  his  generations  up  to  Noah,  it  is  set  down  as  much  worse     > 
than  absurd;  it  is  contemptuously  termed  an  "  Irish  pedigree",  I  i  /P 
or  a  "  Welsh  pedigree",  and  even  the  very  name  of  it  is  deemed,  1 1 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  subject  fit  only  for  ridicule.     Let  us, 
however,  look  a  little  into  the  question,  and  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  justice  of  this  scepticism. 

You  are  all  awaie  that  the  original  genealogies  and  pedigrees 
of  the  human  race  (and,  indeed,  the  very  form  in  which  our 
own  ancient  genealogies  and  pedigrees  were  recorded),  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Holy  Joible ;  as  m  Genesis,  chapter  x.,  verses  1  to 
5,  beginning :  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noe  (or 
Noah) :  Sem,  Cham,  and  Japheth ;  and  imto  them  sons  were 
bom  after  the  flood".     Now  this  Scripture  record  goes  on : — 

2.  "  The  sons  of  Japheth  [were] ;  Gomer,  and  Magog,  and 
liladai,  and  Javan,  and  Thubal,  and  Mosoch,  and  Thiras. 

3.  "  And  the  sons  of  Gomer  [were] ;  Ascenez,  and  Riphath, 
and  Thogorma-  'v\ 

4.  "And  the  sons  of  Javan  [were] ;  Elisa,  and  Tharsis, 
Cetthim,  and  Dodanim. 

5.  "  By  these  were  divided  the  islands  of  the  Gentiles  in 
their  lands;  every  one  according  to  his  tongue,  and  their  fami- 
lies in  their  nations",  etc. 

It  is  curious  that  the  sons  of  Magog,  the  second  son  of  [| 
Japheth,  are  not  enumerated  in  this  genealogy ;  and  yet  it  is  v 
to  this  remote  ancestor  that  all  the  ancient  colonists  of  Ireland 
cany  up  their  pedigrees,  as  recorded  here  long  before  Christi- 
anity and  Christian  books  fotmd  their  way  into  the  country. 
Nor  are  the  Graedhils  the  only  people  said  to  have  descended  . 
from  Magog ;  for  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Bactrians,  / 
the  Parthians,  and  others,  also  claimed  descent  firom  him.  |. 

I  shall  not,  however,  follow  to-day  the  subject  of  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  descent  of  the  royal  races  of  Erinn ;  and  I 
have  only  thrown  out  so  much  by  way  of  hinting  to  you,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  sneers  to  wmch  I  have  alluded,  still  a  great 
deal  of  serious  study  may  be  required  before  any  rational  con- 
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LECT.  z.  elusion  can  be  arrived  at  with  certainty  in  relation  to  it.  I  have 
only  to-day  to  do  with  the  plan  and  method  followed  by  our 
torieai  ao>  anccstors,  in  recording  and  preserving  the  Grenealogies  of  the 
^eneja^e^  Irish  nation,  as  these  have  actually  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  days  of  our  early  kings.  I  desire  to  deal  with  them 
simply  as  one  branch  oi  those  materials  for  our  history,  of 
which  I  have  described  to  you  so  many,  as  having  come  down 
to  us  in  an  authentic  form.  And  whatever  may  be  the  opinions 
of  modem  commentators  (all  of  them  very  ill  informed  on  the 
subject)  as  to  the  truth  of  the  more  remote  genealogies  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Gaedhlic  colony  in  Erinn,  I  think  I  nave  given 
you  the  most  solid  reason  to  trust  the  records  of  the  Gaedhlic 
genealogies  from  that  or  at  least  from  a  very  remote  time  down- 
wards, made  and  preserved,  as  we  know  they  were,  with  the  care 
prescribed  by  the  laws  to  which  I  have  just  called  your  attention. 

I  have  shown  in  a  former  lecture,  on  authority  that  cannot  well 
be  questioned,  that  the  Pedi^es  of  the  Gaedhlic  nation  were 
collected  and  written  into  a  single  book  (which  was  called  the 
Ctn,  or  Book,  of  Dromsneacht)  by  the  son  oiDuach  Galachj  king 
of  Connacht, — and  an  Ollamh  m  history,  in  genealogies,  etc., 
— shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick  in  Ireland,  which 
happened  in  the  year  432.  It  follows  necessarily  that  those  pe- 
digrees and  genealogies  must  have  been  already  m  existence, — 
doubtless  in  the  various  tribe-books ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  their  leading  portions  had  before  then  been  entered, 
in  the  manner  and  under  the  law  I  have  already  explained,  in 
the  great  Book  of  Tara. 

Without  going  farther  back,  then,  than  this  Book  of  Drom- 
sneacht,  which  is  so  often  quoted  in  our  ancient  MSS.,  it  will 
be  plain  that  succeeding  Ollamhs  and  genealogists  had  before 
them  a  plan  and  mode  of  proceeding  with  their  work,  either 
founded  on  still  more  remote  precedents,  or,  at  all  events, 
adopted  so  long  ago  as  the  earlier  portion  of  the  fifth  centuiy, 
by  the  author  of  that  celebrated  book. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  plan  of  keeping  local 
Pedigrees,  where,  as  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  each  kingdom, 
province,  and  principality  appointed  a  fully  qualified  officer  for 
thepurpose. 

Every  fiee-bom  man  of  the  tribe  was,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  country,  entitled  by  blood,  should  it  come  to  his  turn,  to 
succeed  to  the  chieftaincy ;  and  every  principal  family  kept  its 
own  pedigree  as  a  check  on  the  officer  of  the  tribe  or  provmce, 
and  as  an  authority  for  its  own  claim,  should  the  occasion  arise. 

As  the  Milesians  were  the  last  of  the  ancient  colonists,  and  1 1  j 
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had  sabdued  the  races  previously  existing  in  Ireland,  it  is  their  ,lbct.  x^ 
genealogies  only,  with  some  very  few  exceptions,  that  havelTheMUeaion 
been  thus  carried  down  to  the  later  times.  'Genealogies. 

The  genealogical  tree  then  begins  with  the  brothers  Eber 
and  Eremon,  the  two  surviving  leaders  of  the  Milesian  expedi- 
tion ;  and,  afier  tracing  their  ancestors  so  far  back  as  to  Magog,  / 
the  son  of  Japheth,  the  earliest  genealogies  give  us  the  manner 
of  the  death  of  each  of  these  sons  of  Milesius,  and  the  number 
and  names  of  their  sons  again,  respectively. 

From  Eber,  according  to  all  the  genealogies,  descend  all  die  Theunesof 
families  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  represented  at  present  by  the  Eremon.    ' 
race  of  Oilioll  Oluim:  as  the  Mac  Carthys,  the  O'Briens,  and  ' 

their  various  branches.     From  Eremon,  on  the  other  hand,  PI 
descend  the  great  races  of  Coimacht  and  Leinster,  represented 
by  the  O'Conors,  the  Mac  Murrochs,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  great 
races  of  Ulster,  jso,  from  the  fourth  century  down,  represented 
by  the  ODonnells,  the  O'Neills,  etc. 

Besides  tiiese  two  chief  races,  tiie  records  relate  the  descent  The  inan 
of  two  others  of  great  historical  importance.  From  Emer,  the  i£^*****° 
son  of  It  (who  was  the  brother  of  Eber  and  Eremon),  descend 
the  races  of  Uladh^  or  Ulidia  fan  ancient  district  consisting 
nearly  of  the  present  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim],  now  re- 
presented by  the  family  of  Magenis  of  Down ;  and  from  Lu- 
gaidh^  the  son  oi  lih^  their  cousin,  who  settled  in  the  west  of 
the  present  county  of  Cork,  descended  the  races  of  that  district, 
represented  in  chief  by  the  family  of  O'Driscoll.  [This  latter 
race  of  Gaedhils  is  nunutely  traced  in  the  Miscellany  of  the 
Celtic  Societv,  published  in  1849.] 

To  these  fcur,— or  rather,  indeed,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
to  the  two  brothers,  Eber  and  Eremon, — all  the  great  hues  of 
the  Milesian  family,  all  the  great  chieftain  lines  of  ancient  Erinn, 
are  traced  up.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  any  re- 
cord of  the  genealogies  of  tiie  people  in  general,  in  those  remote 
ages,  could  possibly  have  come  down  to  our  times.  It  is  only 
in  the  succession  of  the  monarchs,  of  the  provincial  kings  and 
chieftains,  and  in  the  lines  of  saints  and  other  remarkable  persons, 
that  we  invariably  find  the  new  king  or  personage  traced  back 
through  all  the  generations,  either  to  his  remote  ancestor, 
Eber,  Eremon,  Ir,  or  Ith,  or  at  all  events,  to  some  person  whose 
pedigree  has  been  in  some  previous  part  of  the  great  genealogical 
records  already  traced  up  to  these  sources. 

The  first  great  starting  point  in  the  Eremonian  lines  of  pedi- 
grees, and  from  which  the  great  families  of  Connacht  and  Lein- 
ster branch  off,  is  to  be  found  in  Ugaini  Mor,  who  flourished, 
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UBCT.  X,  according  to  our  annals,  more  than  500  years  before  tlie  Incar- 
The  Ero-  ^^tlon  of  OUT  Lotd.  From  his  elder  son  uobhtkach  (pron.  nearly 
monian  *'  Cdv-a*^,  now  ^^  Cofiev''),  descend  all  the  families  of  Connacht,  as 
^u^M6r.  well  aa  the  O'DonneDs,  the  O'Neills,  and  others,  of  Ulster;  and 
from  his  second  son,  JuoeghairS  (pron.  nearly  "  Lea-iy"),  de- 
scend the  chief  families  of  Leinster. 

Again,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  a  great  di- 
vision of  families  took  place  in  Leinster,  that,  namely,  of  the 
sons  of  the  monarch  Cathair  Mor  (pron.  **  Ca-hir  more"),  who 
divided  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Leinster  among  his  sons,  to 
some  one  of  whom  all  the  later  Leinster  families  trace  up  their 
pedigrees. 
The  Daicas-       In  the  ncxt,  the  third  century,  again,  a  great  division  of  ter- 
EJJhiSwti  ritories  took  place  in  Munster  between  Fiacha  MuiUecOhcm^  the 
of  Muiuter.  son  of  Edghan  Mor  the  elder,  and  Cormac  Cas,  the  younger  son 
of  CHlioll  Oluim^  the  king  of  that  province;  Eoghan's  son 
taking  South  Munster,  and  his  uncle  Cormac  Cas,  librth  Mun- 
ster, or  Thomond ;  and  it  is  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
personages  that  aU  the  great  Munster  &milies  of  the  line   of 
Eber  trace  up  their  pedigrees. 

Again,  in  the  fourth  century  a  great  division  of  families 
and  of  territory  took  place  in  Uonnacht  and  Ulster,  between 
the  three  sons  of  the  monarch  Eochaidh  JUuiphmheadhain, — 
Brian,  Fiachra^  and  Niall,  afterwards  called  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hosta^.  The  two  elder  sons  were  settled  in  Connacht;  and 
from  them  descend  the  chief  families  of  that  province,  north 
and  south,  excepting  the  O'Kellys,  the  Mac  Rannalls,  and  some 
others.  The  younger  son,  Niall,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy: 
and  this  Niall  had  seven  sons,  among  whom  he  divided  me 
territories  of  Meath  and  Ulster,  the  district  comprising  the  pre- 
sent counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  excepted ;  and  it  is  to  these 
sons  that  all  the  great  families  of  these  territories  trace  up 
their  pedigrees. 

Having  so  far  placed  before  you,  with  much  more  brevity 
than  I  could  wish,  the  remote  leading  points  at  which  the 
great  families  of  Ireland  are  recorded  to  have  separated,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  show  you  how  the  genealogies  have  been 
arranged,  and,  with  their  still  continued  separations,  carried 
down  in  some  instances  even  to  our  times ;  and  as  a  Muster- 
man  and  Dalcassian,  not,  I  trust,  unreasonably  attached  to  mj 
race,  I  shall  take  my  example  from  the  really  great  line  of  the 
O'Brien.  As,  however,  it  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  unne- 
cessary, for  the  purpose  of  a  mere  example,  to  carry  the  line 
down  for  you  all  the  way  from  Eber,  the  son  of  Milesius  him- 
self, I  shail  begin  with  CHlioll  Oluim,  King  of  Munster,  who 
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died,  according  to  our  annals,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  234.     I  lect.  x, 
shall  adopt  the  very  form  and  pLm  of  the  old  genealogies  ^  .      ] 
themselves,  in  the  abridged  account  I  am  about  to  give  you ;  the  o  Bri«ns, 
because  I  wish  thus  practically  to  make  you  acquainted  with  m*^^^ 
the  mode  in  which  the  &mily  pedigrees  were  recorded  by  the  ^J/*  *^^ 
OUamhs  of  old,  and  because,  also,  you  will  thus  best  imder-  oiuim. 
stand  the  importance  of  the  class  ot  MSS.  which  we  are  now 
considering,  m  the  study  of  the  true  history  of  the  country. 

OilioU  Oluim  had  several  sons,  seven  of  whom  were  killed  in 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Magh  Mucrwhnhd,  in  the  coimty  of 
Cralway ;  and  among  them  Ikfghan^  or  Eugene,  the  eldest,  &om 
whom  (through  his  son  again,  f^uicha  Muilleathain)  descend 
what  is.eidlea  by  old  writers  the  "Eugenian"  line,  to  which 
bdlong  tihe  Mac  Garthys,  the  O^Callachans,  the  O'Sullivans,  the 
O'Ke^Ses,  and  so  forth. 

Clan  was  another  of  the  sons  of  OilioU  Oluim  kiUed  in  this 
battle;  he  ]eft  a  son  Tadhg  [a  name  now  known  as  Teige  or 
Thaddeus],  from  whom  descend  the  O'Carrolls  of  Ely  O'CarroU, 
the  O^Reardons,  the  O'Haras,  the  O'Graras,  etc.,  as  well  as  seve- 
jral  families  of  East  Meath. 

Cormac  Gas,  tl^  second  son  of  OilioU  Oluim^  was  the  only 
one  of  his  children  who  survived  the  great  battle  of  Magh 
Muendmhi^  and  between  him  and  Fiacha  (the  son  of  the  eldest 
eon,  Eugene),  the  old  king  divided  his  territory  into  North 
and  South  Munster,  ^vin^f  to  FSxicha  the  south,  and  to  Cormac 
the  north  part  (This  no^  part,  I  should  observe,  did  not  then 
comprehend  the  present  county  of  Clare,  that  territory  being  at 
the  time  in  the  occupation  of  a  tribe  of  the  old  Firbolg  race.) 

Cormac  Cas  (whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
poet  Ofsih,  or  Ossian,  son  of  the  great  warrior  Finn  Mac  Cum- 
haUly  or  Mac  Coole)  had  a  eon  Mogh  Corby  who  had  a  son 
Fer  Corb^  who  had  a  son  Aengus,  called  Tirech^  or  the  wan- 
derer, who  had  a  son  called  Laighaidh  Meann  (pron :  **  Loo-y 
M6nn*^.  It  was  this  Lughaidh  Meann  that  first  wrested  the 
present  county  of  Clare  from  the  Firbolgs,  and  attached  it  to 
Lis  patrimony;  and  the  whole  inheritance  has  been  ever  since 
denominated  T\iadh  Mhumhain^  or  North  Munster,  a  name  in 
modem  times  Anglicized  into  Thomond. 

Lughaidh  Meann  had  a  son  Conall,  called  Conall  Eachluaith, 
or  Conall  of  the  fleet  Steeds;  who  had  a  son  Cas.  This  Cas 
(from  whom  the  Dalcassians  derive  their  distinctive  name)  had 
twelve  sons,  namely,  Blod,  Caisin^  Lughaidh,  Seadna^  Aengus 
Cinnathrach,  Carthainnj  Cainiochj  Aengus  Cinnaitin^  Aedk, 
Nae^  Loisgenn^  and  DeaJhaeth, 

Blod,  the  eldest  son  of  Cas,  is  the  great  stem  of  the  Dalcas- 
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LECT.  X.  sian  race,  directly  represented  by  the  O'Brians.    From  Caisin, 

aio    of  *^^  second  son  of  Cas,  descend  me  Siol  AodJia^  represented  by 

th?o'Brkni,  the  Mac  Kamaras,  the  O^Gradys,  the  Mac  Flannckadhcu  (now 

Mulisto?'     called  Clanchys),  and  the  OCaisins^  etc.    From  Lughaidh^  the 

SJto/i"'  '*^°*  third  son  of  Cas,  descend  the  Muintir  Dobharohon  (now  re- 

oiuim,        presented  by  the  O'Liddys  of  Clare).     From  JSedna  (pron: 

"  Sh^dna")  we  fourth  son  of  Cas,  descend  the  Cinel  Sedna  (not, 

I  believe,  now  represented).     From  Aengos  Cinnathrachy  the 

fifth  son,  descend  the  O'Deas.     From  Aengus  CintuMitm^  the 

sixth  son,  descend  the  O'Quinns  (a  family  who  may  now  be 

considered  to  be  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Dunrayen),  and  the 

CNechtanns.     From  Aedh  (or  Hugh),  the  seven^  son  of  Cas, 

descend  the  O'Heas.     From  Dedlheath^  the  eighth  son  of  Cas, 

descend  the  Mac  Cochlanns  of  Decdbhna^  or  Delvin  (in  the 

county  of  Westmeath),  the  O'Scullys,  etc.    The  descendants 

of  the  other  sons  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  this  recital,  at  how  early  a  period 
the  ancestors  of  those  various  Dalcassian  families  separatea  &om 
each  other — But  to  return  to  the  progenitor  of  the  O^Briens. 

Blod,  the  eldest  son  of  Cas,  had  two  sons:  Cairthinn  Finn, 
and  Brenan  Bdn,  From  this  Brenan  Bdn,  the  second  son,  de- 
scend the  O'Hurlys  and  the  O'Malonys. 

Cairthinn  JFVnn,  the  eldest  son  of  Blod,  had  two  sons, 
JEoehaidh^  called  Bailldearg  (or  "of  the  Red  Mole"),  and 
Aengus.  From  Aengus,  tne  younger  son,  descend,  among 
others,  the  families  oi  GComhraidhi  (now  called  Cuiry);  the 
O'Cormacans  (now  called  Mac  Cormacks);  ffSeasnainy  now 
Sexton ;  ORiada^  now  Reidy,  etc. 

Eochaidk  Bailldearg,  the  eldest  son  of  Cairthinn  Finn^  was 
bom  during  the  time  that  St.  Patrick  was  on  his  first  mission  in 
Mtmster,  and  received  baptism  and  benediction  at  the  hands  of 
the  great  apostle  himself.  This  Eochaidh  Bailldearg  had  a  son 
ConaU,  who  had  a  son  Aedh  Caemh,  or  Hugh  the  Comely. 

Aedh  Caemh,  the  son  of  Conall,  had  two  sons,  CaJthal  (pron : 
"  Cahal")  and  Congal.  From  Congal,  the  younger  son,  descend 
the  O'Neills  of  Clw«,  and  the  O'n-Eoahans,  or  Owens.  Cathcdy 
the  elder  son  of  Aedh  Caemh,  had  two  sons,  Torloch  and 
Ailaenan,  It  is  from  this  Ailgenan  that  the  O'Mearas  descend. 
Torloch,  the  elder  son  of  Caihal,  had  a  son,  Mathghcanhmn, 
or  Mahon ;  who  had  a  son.  Core ;  who  had  a  son  Lacktna  (the 
ruins  of  whose  ancient  palace  of  Grianan  Lacktna^,  situated 
about  a  mile  north  of  EoUaloe,  I  was,  by  means  of  the  records 
of  these  ancient  pedigrees,  first  enabled  to  identify,  in  the  year 
1840,  during  the  investigations  of  the  Ordnance  survey). 
XocA^Tia,  the  son  of  Core,  had  a  valiant  son,  Lorcdn  (a  name 
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now  Anglicised  "Lawrence'^.  J^cdnlasA  three  sons,  Cinneidiffh  lmct.  x. 
or  KenMdy ;  Cosgrach;  and  Bran.  From  Cosgrach,  the  second  ^^^^^    ^, 
8011,  descend  the  O'Lorcans,  or  Larkins;  the  O'Sheehans;  the  theo*Bi?nt. 
OCnodmhins  (now  Bowens);  the  O'Hogans;  the  OTlahertys;  iTunrter 
the  O'Gloiams;  the  O'Aingidys;  and  the  O'Maines.    Fromg^y*^^*^ 
Bran,  the  third  son,  descend  the  Slioeht  Branfinn,  in  Duffehn  oiuifn», 
in  Wex&rd,  a  clann  who  subsequently  took,  and  still  retain,  the 
name  of  O'Brien. 

Cinneidiffhj  or  Kennedy,  the  eldest  son  of  Lorcdn^  had  twelve 
eons,  lour  only  of  whom  Left  issue — ^namely,  Mahon,  Brian, 
Donnckuan  (or  Doncan),  and  £chtighem. 

From  Mskhon,  the  eldest  son  of  Kennedy,  descend  the 
O^Bolands,  the  0*Caseys,  the  OSiodhcxJuina^  the  Mac  Iniiys, 
the  O'Connallys,  and  the  OTuomys,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 

From  the  gieat  Brian  Boroimhi^  the  second  son  of  Kennedy, 
descend  the  O'Briens  and  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Clare. 

Donnchtum^  third  son  of  Keimedy,  had  five  sons— namely,  two 
of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  Riagan^  Longargan^  and  Ceileachair, 
From  one  of  the  two  Klennedys  descend  the  family  of  OCon," 
mn^  (now  Gunning),  and  from  the  other  the  family  of  O'Kennedy. 
From  Eiagan  descend  the  O'Hiagans,  or  O'Rej^ns,  of  Clare 
and  Limerick.  From  Longargan  descend  the  O.Xongergans, 
or  Lonexgans;  and  from  Ceileachair^  the  fifth  son,  descend  the 
OCeileaStairs^  or  Kellehers* 

Brian  BoraimhS^  the  second  son  of  Kennedy,  had  six  sons: 
Murchadh,  or  Moroch,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontaxf ;  Tadhg ; 
Donnchadk^  or  Donoch;  Domhnall^  or  Donnall;  Conor;  and 
Flann; — but  two  of  them  only  left  issue,  namely  Tadhg,  the 
eldest  aftei*  Moroch,  and  Donoch.  From  Tadha  descend  the 
great  family  of  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond;  and  n:om  Donoch, 
vie  O'Briens  of  Cuanach  and  Eaiharlagh^  in  the  present 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperaiy. 

Tadha ^  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Brian  Boroimhi^  after  the 
battle  of  Clontaxf^  had  a  son,  Torloch.  Torloch  had  two  sons, 
Muirchettrtachj  or  Mortogh,  and  Diarmaid,  or  Dermod. 

Mortoch,  firom  whom  descend  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Clare, 
assumed  the  monarchy  of  Ireland,  and  died  in  the  year  1119 ; 
and  the  Book  of  Leinster  brings  down  the  genealogies  of  the  race 
of  Eber  to  these  two  brothers  of  the  Dalcassian  line,  and  to  their 
co-descendants,  the  brothers  Cormac  and  Tadhg  Mac  Carthy 
of  the  Eufi|enian  line,  both  of  whose  names  are  inscribed  on 
that  beautuul  bronze  shrine  of  Saint  Lachtin's  arm,  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  great  Dublin  Exhibition  in  1853,  and  of  which 
some  account  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Acadeniy  (vol.  v.,  page  461).    This  Cormac  Mac  Caruiy 
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X.  died  in  the  year  1138.  (And  I  may  here  observe,  that  by  A 
general  rule,  fh)m  which,  so  far  as  I  have  known,  there  is  never 
Sfe'^S^BSL^  any  deviation,  the  termination  of  these  lines  of  genealogies  in 
SfonStCT  ^     ancient  Irish  manuscript  books  marks  the  date  of  the  compila- 

a^it*  ^"  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  books.     But  to  return :) 

OMm,  Dermod,  the  second  son  of  Torloch,  and  brother  of  Mortoch, 

and  from  whom  descend  the  O'Brians,  had  a  son,  Tcffloch. 
This  Torloch  had  a  son,  Donnall  MSr  O'Brian,  who  was  king  of 
Munster  at  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  in  1172. 

Donnall  MorheA  a  son,  Donoch  (Donnchadh)  Cairbrech^  who 
had  a  son  Conor  of  Siubhdainechy  who  erected  the  great  Abbey 
of  Corcamroe,  in  which  he  was  buried  in  the  year  1260. 

Conor  o£  Siubhdainech  (that  is,  Conor  of  the  wood  otSiubh 
dainech,  in  Burren,  where  ne  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  OLochr 
lainne,  in  the  above  year)  had  two  sons,  Tadhg  Uaeluisffij  and 
Brian  Rttadh^  or  Boe,  the  ancestor  of  the  O^Brians  of  Aira,  in 
Tipperary. 

Tadhg,  the  eldest  son  of  Conor,  had  a  son  Torloch,  the  great 
hero  of  the  wars  of  Thomond;  who  had  a  son,  Murtoch;  who 
had  a  son,  Mahon;  who  had  two  sons,  Brian  and  Conor;  from 
the  latter  of  whom  descend  the  O'Brians  of  Carraig  P^g-Canattt 
(now  called  "  Corrig-a-gunnell"),  near  Limerick. 

Brian,  tiie  «lder  son  of  Mahon,  and  who  was  styled  Brian  of 
the  battle  of  Nenagh,  died  in  the  year  1399. 

The  Book  of  Ballymote,  which  was  compiled  in  the  year 
1391,  and  the  Book  of  Lecan,  which  was  compiled  in  the  year 
1416,  bring  down  the  O'Brian  pedigree,  as  well  as  all  other 
pedigrees,  to  this  Brian  of  the  battle  of  Nenagh,  who  died  in 
1399,  fix)m  where  the  Book  of  Leinster  stops  (that  is,  from  the 
year  1119);  and  Dvbhaltach  Mae  Firbisigk,  of  whose  book  we 
shall  presently  speak,  continues  the  lines  from  1399  dow^  to 
his  own  time  m  1664,  as  follows: — 

Brian  of  the  battle  of  Nenagh  had  a  son,  Torloch ;  who  had  a 
son,  Tadhg,  of  Comhad ;  who  had  a  son,  Torloch ;  who  had  two 
sons,  Conor  and  Murchadh,  or  Moroch,  of  whom  the  last-named 
became  the  first  Earl  of  Thomond  and  Baron  of  Inchiquin. 

Conor  had  a  son,  Donnchadh,  or  Donoch ;  who  had  a  son, 
Conor ;  who  had  a  son  Donoch ;  who  had  a  son,  Brian ;  who  had 
a  son,  Henry,  seventh  Earl  of  Thomond,  living  in  the  year  1646, 
at  which  date  Mac  Firbis  stops ;  and  from  that  period  the  line  is, 
of  course,  preserved  in  many  public  docimients,  as  well  as  in  local 
Irish  records,  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Thomond,  who  died  in  1855. 

You  have  heard  (in  a  general  way,  indeed,  for  our  time 
allowed  of  no  other)  the  evidences  upon  which  such  a  pedigree 
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as  I  have  thus  traced  for  you,  may  claim  credence.  You  have  lect.  x. 
heard  in  what  maimer  the  records  fix>m  which  I  have  derived 
it  were  kept — ^le^  records,  whose  authenticity,  so  far  at  least,  I 
think,  it  will  be  m  vain  for  the  most  sceptical  critic  to  call  in 
question,  when  he  has  properly  examined  and  studied  them. 
And  if  ancient  pedigree  in  an  xmbroken  line  be  indeed  so 
honourable  as  modem  fashion  seems  to  insist  it  is,  then  here  is  a 
line  of  pedigree  and  genealogy  that  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  di^dfied  crownea  head  in  the  world. 

Of  the  Dalcasfflan  line  we  find  that  Cormac  Cas,  the  founder,  Genealogy  of 
was  king  of  Munster  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  260 ;  Aen^s  iSSj^^ST*" 
Itreach,  about  the  year  290 ;  Conall  of  the  Swifl  Steeds,  in  366 ;  gj^^ 
Cairihinn  Finn^  in  439 ;  Aedh  Caemh^  &om  571  to  his  death  in  Gaadhiic 
601;  Lorcdn^  in  910;   Cinneidigh^  or  Kennedy,  the  father  of        ****** 
Brian  Boroimhi^  in  954;  and  Brian  himself,  uom  975  to  the 
year  1002,  when  he  became  monarch  of  all  Erinn,  and  as 
such  reigned  till  his  death,  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  1014. 

The  succession  to  the  kingship  of  Munster  was  alternate  be- 
tween the  Eugenians  and  the  Dalcassians ;  but  the  former  being 
the  most  powerful  in  numbers  and  in  extent  of  territory,  mo- 
nopolized the  provincial  rule  as  far  as  they  were  able.  The 
line  of  the  Dalcassians  were,  however,  always  kings  or  chiefs 
of  Thomond  in  succession,  and  kings  of  the  province  as  oflen 
as  they  had  stren^  enough  to  assert  their  alternate  right ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  kindred  of  the  late  marquis 
of  Thomond  hold  lands  at  the  present  day  which  have  de- 
scended to  them,  through  an  unbroken  line  of  ancestry,  for 
1600  years.  Now  the  Dalcassians,  whose  genealogical  line  I 
have  only  presented  to  you  as  an  example,  were  but  one  out  of 
about  forty  different  great  tribes  of  the  line  of  Eber,  which  ex- 
isted in  IVfunster  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries ;  all  and  each 
of  whom  held  separate  and  peculiar  territories  of  their  own,  which 
were  again  subdivided;  and  in  these  territories  every  man  of 
the  tribe,  who  could  prove  his  relationship,  had  a  legal  share. 
And  as  the  law  and  tne  custom  were  the  same  throughout  all 
Erinn,  it  follows  ahnost  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  gene- 
alogies and  pedigrees — ^the  only  proofs  of  title  to  the  tribe- 
lands — ^must  have  been  kept  with  all  the  jealous  care  and  accu- 
nunr  we  have  ascribed  to  tne  compilation  of  records  practically 
so  important. 

A  most  curious  feature  in  our  ancient  national  records,  in 
connexion  with  these  genealogies,  is  the  information  they  con- 
tain concerning  the  manner  and  time  at  which  several  of  the 
ancient  independent  tribes  and  families  lost  their  inheritance  and 
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LECT.  X.  independence,  becoming  sometimes  mere  rent-payers,  some- 
times  servitors  in  the  £ree  lands  of  their  fathers,  and  at  other 

o™tibe  o«ne-  timcs  Settling  as  strangers  in  other  territories  and  provinces. 

ttuflSdrar  The  laws  under  which  such  changes  could  take  place,  will  of 

^'^*-  course  be  explained  when  the  work  of  the  Brehon  Law  Com- 
mission is  completed.  Historic  facts,  illustrative  of  many  of 
them,  are  recorded  in  the  genealogical  tracts,  which  in  this  re- 
spect also  will  be  foimd  to  contain  many  important  items  of 
historical  information  not  entered  in  any  of  the  annals. 


Famllj 
names  ftnt 
Introdnced 

About  A.D. 

1000. 


Distinction 
between  a 
Oettealogy 
and  a 
Pedigree* 


Previous  to  the  time  of  the  monarch  Brian  BordmhS  (about 
the  year  1000),  there  was  no  general  system  of  family  names  in 
Erinn ;  but  every  man  took  the  name  either  of  his  father  or  his 
grandfather  for  a  surname.  Brian,  however,  established  a  new 
and  most  convenient  arrangement,  namely,  that  families  in  fu- 
ture should  take  permanent  names,  either  those  of  their  imme- 
diate fathers,  or  of  any  person  more  remote  in  tlvsir  line  of 
pedigree.  And  thus  Muireadhach^  the  son  of  Carthaeh,  took 
the  surname  of  Mac  Carthaigh  (now  Mac  Carthy);  *^Ma^ 
being  the  Graedhlic  for  "son".  Toirdhealhhagh^  or  Turloch,  the 
grandson  of  Brian  himself,  took  the  surname  of  O'Brian,  or  the 
grandson  of  Brian,  "0''  being  the  Gaedhlic  for  "grandson"; 
CaMharr,  the  grandson  of  Donnell,  took  the  name  of  O'Donnell ; 
Donnell,  thegrandson  of  Niall  Glundubh,  took  the  surname 
of  O'Neill ;  Tadgh,  or  Teige,  the  grandson  of  Conor,  took  the 
name  of  O'Conor  (of  Connacht) ;  Donoch,  the  son  oi  Murchadhj 
or  Muroch,  took  the  surname  of  Mac  Muroch  of  Leinster; 
and  so  as  to  all  the  other  families  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  ^^nealo^ts  always  made  a  distinction  between  a  genea- 
logy and  a  pedigree.  A  Genealogy,  according  to  them,  em- 
braced the  descent  of  a  family  and  its  relation  to  all  the  other 
families  that  descended  irom  tlie  same  remote  parent-stock,  and 
who  took  a  distinct  tribe  name,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Dal- 
cassians.  A  Pedigree  meant  only  the  running  up  of  the  line  of 
descent  of  any  one  of  those  famihes,  through  its  various  genera- 
tions, to  the  mdividual  from  whom  the  name  was  derived,  such 
as  the  line  of  O'Brien,  MacNamara,  O'Quinn,  etc.,  traced  up 
again  to  a  more  remote  ancestor,  such  as  Oilioll  Oltdmy  without 
any  reference  to  relationship  with  the  other  families  descended 
from  the  same  remote  progenitor.  I  have  given  you  an  ex- 
ample of  a  Genealogy, — that  of  the  race  of  OilioU  Oluim.  Now, 
the  principal  races  are  all  traced  in  the  same  way  in  the  great 
books  of  Genealogies.  The  Pedigrees  of  the  different  families 
are  afterwards  entered,  beginning  with  the  individual  living  at 
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the  time  of  the  record,  and  tracing  his  descent  backwards  (from  lect.  x. 
eon  to  father)  up  to  that  ancestor,  whoever  he  was,  from  whom  ^ 
the  name  of  the  family  was  taken,  and  who  had  been  already  Geueoiogiea 
lecorded  in  one  of  the  genealogies  as  the  ancestor  of  the  family.  Boikl*^^^ 

All  the  Genealogies,  as  a  general  rule,  are  made  to  begin,  as 
you  have  already  heard,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  at 
least,  from  Noan;  and  you  are  aware,  from  what  I  have  told 
you  in  relation  to  O'Clery's  "  Succession  of  the  Kings",  how  the 
line  of  MiUdh,  or  Milesius,  was  traced.  The  great  genealogical 
tracts  then  take  up  each  province  separately,  and  deal  with  all 
its  tribes,  one  after  anotner,  just  as  the  Dalcassians  are  dealt 
with  in  the  example  I  have  to-day  given  you. 

The  Book  of  Leinster  is,  as  you  know,  the  second  oldest  of 
our  existing  historical  MSS.,  the  genealogical  tracts  in  that 
book  having  been  written  into  it,  I  may  assert,  about  a.d.  1130. 
This  tract  compiises  sixty  closely- written  pages  of  that  cele- 
brated MS.  Tne  Book  of  BaUymote  (a.d.  1391)  contains  the 
same  tracts,  enlarged  and  continued.  The  same  tracts  again  occur, 
with  still  frirther  additions  and  continuations,  in  the  Book  of 
Leeain  (a.d.  1416) ;  and  among  the  additions  in  the  last  named 
book,  will  be  found  a  genealogy  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann^ 
the  race  anterior  to  the  Milesians.  I  need  hardly  observe  that, 
at  the  time  those  various  books  were  compiled,  these  tracts  were 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority,  as  they  have  been  ever 
once  among  Irish  scholars  and  historical  students;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  that  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  was  copied 
from  the  ^tair  of  Cashel  and  other  cotemporaneous  books. 

But  the  frdlest  and  most  perfect  of  all  is  the  immense  Book  hm  Firbis* 
of  Genealogies,  compiled  in  the  years  1650  to  1666  (by  beingjR^^^gj^ 
copied  from  a  great  number  of  now  lost  local  records^  by  thatlT  . 
DubhaUach  Mac  Firbmgh^  or  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  wnose  cha-\l  ^ 
racter  and  works  (including  the  present  volume),  as  well  as      . 
whose  tragical  death,  I  have  already  described  to  you  in  a  ^  ,    ' 
former  lecture.  / 

According  to  the  plan  I  have  observed  in  reference  to  the 
O'Clerys,  I  propose  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Mac  Firbis 
himself,  as  well  as  with  his  book,  and  the  reason,  as  well  as  the 
plan,  of  its  compilation,  by  reading  for  you,  in  translation,  as 
much  of  his  introduction  as  the  remainder  of  oui  time  may 
permit  to  dav.  And,  I  do  so  the  more  readily,  because  no  part 
of  it  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  and  it  contains  an  immense 
quantity  of  suggestion,  of  criticism,  and  of  positive  information, 
which  I  am  particularly  well  pleased  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
you,  upon  tne  foundation  of  so  venerable  and  learned  an 
authority.  [See  the  original  of  this  Introduction  in  the  Af- 
PEHDix,  No.  LXXXVILJ 
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LECT.  vu.       Mac  Firbis  begins  with  the  title  of  his  book,  which  is  expla- 

natory  of  its  contents,  as  the  title  pai?es  of  books  in  the  seven- 
Mac  Firbu*    ^      Y        -  11         _       ^^^ 
Book  of        teenth  century  generally  were: — 

Genealogies.  „  rj^^  kinoied  and  genealogical  branches  of  every  colony 
that  took  possession  of  Erinn  &oin  the  present  time  back  up 
to  Adam  (the  Fomorians,  the  Lochlanns,  and  the  Sax-Normans 
excepted,  only  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  histoiy  of 
our  country),  together  with  the  genealogies  of  the  saints,  and  the 
succession  of  the  kings  of  Ireland.  And,  lastly,  a  table  of  con- 
tents, in  which  are  arranged,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  sur- 
names and  the  noted  places  which  are  mentioned  in  this  book ; 
which  was  compiled  oy  Dttbhakach  Mac  FirbUigh  of  Lecain, 
in  the  year  1650". 

The  author  then  continues : — 

"  Although  the  above  is  the  more  usual  manner  of  giving 
titles  (to  books)  in  these  times,  yet  we  shall  not  depart  from  the 
paths  of  our  ancestors,  the  old  pleasant  Irish  custom,  for  it  is  the 
plainest,  as  follows: — 

''  The  place,  time,  author,  and  cause  of  writing  this  book, 
are:  Its  place  is  the  College  of  Saint  Nicholas,  in  Gbdway;  its 
time  is  tne  time  of  the  religious  war  between  the  Cathoucs  of  i 
Ireland  and  the  heretics  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  and,  ' 
particularly,  the  year  of  the  age  of  Christ,  1650.  The  author 
of  it  is  Di^haltachy  the  son  of  Gilla  ha  Mor  Mac  Firbigigk^ 
historian,  etc.,  of  Lecain  Mic  FirbUighy  in  Tireragh  of  the 
Moy ;  and  the  cause  of  writing  the  same  book  is  to  magni^ 
the  glory  of  God,  and  to  give  knowledge  to  all  men  in  general. 

^' It  may  happen  that  some  one  may  be  surprised  at  this 
work,  because  of  the  copiousness  of  the  pedigrees  that  appear 
in  it,  and  of  the  hundreds  of  families  that  are  counted  in  it,  up 
to  Adam,  in  the  order  of  their  relation  to  one  another.  Because 
I  myself  hear  people  saying  that  the  pedigrees  of  the  Gaedhils 
cannot  be  brought  thus  to  their  origin.  Whatever  is  their 
reason  for  saying  this,  we  might  give  it  an  answer,  if  we  thought 
it  worth  while,  out  that  is  not  our  present  object,  but  to  show 
the  truth,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  writings,  of  learned  elders, 
old  saints,  and  the  highest  seanachies  or  historians  of  Erinn, 
from  the  beginning  of  time  to  this  day.  This  is  a  thing  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  a  common  and  true  say- 
ing, in  the  ancient  and  pure  Graedhlic  Books  of  Erinn,  showing 
the  classes  who  preserved  their  history.  Thus  do  they  say:  It' 
there  be  any  one  who  shall  ask  who  •  preserved  the  histoiy 
\Seanchvs\^  let  him-  know  that  they  were  very  ancient  and 
long-lived  old  men,  recording  elders  of  great  age,  whom  Grod 
permitted  to  prcser\^e  and  hand  down  the  history  of  Elrion,  in 
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books,  in  succession,  one  after  another,  from  the  Delu^  to  the  lect.  x. 
lime  of  Saint  Patrick  (who  came  in  the  foiirth  year  of  Laeghr  H    I~  , 
airi  Mac  Neilt)^  and  Colum  Ciller  and  ComhgaU  of  Benn-chair  Book  of 
[Bangor],  and  Finnen  of  Clonard,  and  the  other  saints  of  Erinn ;  ^^^"^^'^eie.. 
which  [history]  was  written  on  their  knees,  in  books,  and  which 
[history]  is  now  on  the  altars  of  the  saints,  in  their  houses  of 
writings  [libraries],  in  the  hands  of  sages  and  historians,  &om 
that  time  for  ever. 

*^  So  far  doth  the  fore^oinjg  say,  but  it  is  more  at  large  in  the 
Leabhar  Gabhala;  and  that  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  confirm  this  fact.  Besides  that,  here,  in  particular,  are  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  history  and  the  otherpoetry  [literary 
productions]  of  Erinn,  who  came  with  the  different  colonists, 
taken  on  the  authority  of  very  ancient  writings,  which  set  them 
down  thus : — 

^^  JBacarbladhra  was  the  firsf  teacher  of  Erinn,  and  Ollamh 
to  Partholan. 

"  Figma,  the  poet  and  historian  of  the  Clanna-Nemheidh. 

^^FaHiaehy  the  poet  of  the  Firbolgs,  who  related  histoiy, 
poetiy,  and  stories  to  them. 

'*  CairbrSj  Aoi^  and  iEklan,  were  the  poets  of  the  TuaAa  Di 
Danann,  for  history,  poems,  and  stories.  And  besides  that, 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  (or  higher  classes)  of  the  Tuatha 
Di  Danann  were  full  of  learning  and  of  druidism. 

"  The  Gaedhils,  too,  were  not  a  people  that  were  without 
preserrers  of  their  history  in  all  parts  tnrough  which  they  passed : 
because  Fenias  Farsaidh,  their  ancestor,  was  a  prime  author  in 
all  the  languages ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
know  his  own  history.     So  it  was  with  Nel,  the  son  of  Fenias,  11       ^  "- 
in  Egypt,  [who  was  invited  by  Pharoah] .    So  Caicher^  the  druid,  ^    .*^  ^ 
in  Scythia  and  in  Gretulia,  and  between  them  (Egypt  and  Ge-  [\ 
tulia),  where  he  foretold  that  they  would  come  to  Ermn.  So  Mi- . . 
lesius  of  Spmn,  who  was  named  Golam,  after  going  out  of  Spain .,       ,.^ 
into  Scythia,  and  from^^gt  in  Egypt>.  and  parties  of  his  people    -  ^/ 
learned  the' chief  arls'jnit  (Egypt) :  that  is,  Seudga^  Suirgi^  and 
SobaircS^  in  the  arts ;  Mantdn^  Falman,  Caicher^  in  druidism ; 
three  more  of  them  were  just  judging  judges,  that  is,  Gostiuj 
AmefmnyOnd  Donn;  Amergin  (xlunaealiiie  son  o£Niul^  Cacham^ 
and  Cir  the  son  of  Cw,  were  the  tJoree  poets  of  the  Milesians ; 
Amergin  and  Cacham  were  poets,    brehons,  historians,  and 
story-tellers;  Ciry  the  son  of  Cia,  was  a  poet  and  a  story-teller 
n>ut  not  a  historian] ;  Onna  was  the  musician  and  harper  of 
the  Milesians,  as  given  in  the  Book  of  Invasions,  in  the  poem 
beginning,  *The  two  sons  oi  MiUadh  [Milesius],  of  honourable 
arts* 
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LECT.  X. 

Mac  Ftrbia* 


**  The  Bons  of  Ugaini  M6r  were,  some  of  them,  full  of  leani' 
ing,  as  is  evident  from  Bmghni  Rosgadaeh,  the  son  of  UgabU, 
Bwkot^'  wno  was  the  author  of  many  ancient  law  maxims. 
Geaeaiogie^  «  QU^^  Podhla,  the  king  of  Erinn,  who  was  so  called  from 
the  extent  of  his  Ollamh  learning ;  for  Eochaidh  was  his  first 
name.  It  was  he  that  made  the  first  Feis  of  Tara,  which  was 
the  great  convocation  of  the  men  of  Erinn,  and  which  w«s  con- 
tinued by  the  kings  of  Erinn  from  that  down,  every  third  year, 
to  preserve  the  laws  and  rules,  and  to  puiify  the  history  of 
Erinn,  and  to  write  it  in  the  Saltair  [or  psalter]  of  Tara,  that 
is,  the  Book  of  the  Ard  Righ  [chief  king  or  monarch]  of  Erinn. 

^*  Would  not  this  alone  oe  sufficient  to  raeserve  the  history  of 
any  kingdom,  no  matter  how  extensive  ?  But  it  is  not  that  uiey 
were  trusting  to  this  alone;  for  it  is  not  recorded  that  there 
came  any  race  into  Ireland,  who  had  not  learned  men  to  pre- 
serve  their  history. 

'^  At  one  time,  in  the  time  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  there  were 
1200  poets  in  one  company;  another  time  1000;  another  time 
700,  as  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Aedh  Mae  Ainrniri  [Hugh^ 
the  son  of  Ainmir^]  and  Colum  CilU;  and  besides,  in  every 
time,  between  these  periods,  Erinn  always  thought  that  she  had 
more  of  learned  men  m  her  than  she  wanted ;  so  that,  from  thdr 
numbers  and  their  pressure  j^that  is,  the  tax  their  support  made 
necessary  upon  the  people],  it  was  attempted  to  banish  them  out 
of  Erinn  on  three  diSerent  occasions,  untu  they  were  detained  by 
the  Ultonians  for  hospitality  sake.  This  is  evident  in  the  Amkra 
Cholum  Chilli  J  who  [Colum  CUU]  was  the  last  that  kept  them 
in  Ireland ;  and  Colum  CUU  distributed  a  poet  to  every  territory, 
and  a  poet  to  every  king,  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  on  the 
people  in  general ;  so  that  there  were  people  in  their  £:>llowins 
[that  is,  keeping  up  the  succession  of  the  ancient  professors  <x 
poetry],  contemporary  with  every  generation,  to  preserve  the  his- 
tory and  events  of  the  country  at  this  time.  Not  these  alone, 
but  the  kings  and  saints,  and  churches  of  Erinn,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  preserved  the  history  in  like  maimer. 

^^ FerceirtnSt  the  poet;  Seancha^  iiie  son  of  AUell;  Nddi^  the 
son  otAdhna;  and  Adhna  himself,  the  son  of  Uither;  Morann^ 
son  of  Moon;  Athaime^  the  poet ;  Cormac  Ua  Cuinn  [grandson 
of  Conn] ,  Chief  King  of  Eriim ;  Cormac  Mae  CuUennain^  King 
of  Munster;  Flann  Mainiatreach;  Eochaidh  OTUnn;  GiUa 
na  Naemh  ODuinn^  etc.  Why  should  I  be  enumerating  them, 
for  they  cannot  be  coimted  without  writing  a  large  book  of  their 
names,  and  not  to  give  but  the  titles  of  the  tracts,  alone,  which 
they  wrote,  as  we  have  done  before  now.  However,  these  men 
preserved  the  history  until  latter  times,  say  about  500  or  600 
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years  ago,  that  is,  to  the  tune  of  Brian  BordmhS.     About  that  lect.  x. 
time  was  settled  the  greater  number  of  the  family  names  of  ^^^  ^j^^^^^. 
Erinn ;  and  certsdn  families  chose  or  were  ordered  to  be  pro-  Book  of 
fessors  of  history  and  other  arts  at  that  time,  some  of  them  be-  ^*°**'^«***' 
fore,  and  some  af^r  that  time.     So  that  they  remain  in  the 
countries  of  Erinn,  with  the  chiefs  all  round,  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  their  genealogies,  and  history,  and  annals ;  and  to  com- 
pose noble  poems  on  these  histories,  also ;  and  also  to  preserve 
and  to  teacn  every  instruction  that  is  difficult  or  obscure  in 
Gaedhlic,  that  is,  to  teach  the  reading  of  the  ancient  writings. 

"  Here  follow  the  names  of  a  number  of  these  historians, 
and  the  territories,  and  the  noble  families  for  whom  they 
speak  in  those  latter  times.  The  O'Mulchonries,  with  the 
^ol  Murray  (O'Connors)  roimd  Cruachain ;  another  portion  of 
them  in  l^omond;  another  portion  in  Leinster;  and  another 
portion  of  them  in  Annally  (Longford,  O'Ferrairs  coimtry). 
The  Clann  FHrbisigh,  in  Lower  Gonnacht,  and  in  Ibh  Fiachrach 
Moy;  and  in  Ibh  Amhalghaidh;  and  in  Cearra  (coimty  Sligo), 
sua  Ibh  Fiachrach  AidlmS,  and  in  Eachtaa ;  and  with  the  race 
of  CoUa  Uaia  (the  Mac  Donnells  of  Antnm) ;  the  O'Duigenans, 
with  the  Clann  Maolruanaidh  (Mac  Dermotts,  Mac  Donachs, 
etc.) ;  and  with  the  Conmaicne  Maigh  rem.  The  O'Cumfns, 
with  the  O'Ruarcs,  etc. ;  the  O'Dugans,  with  the  O'Kellys  of 
Ibh  Mcdni;  the  O'Clerys  and  the  O'Cananns,  with  the  Cinel 
CanaiU  in  Donegall ;  the  0*Luinins,  in  Fermanagh ;  the  O'Cler- 
c£ns,  with  the  Cinil  Eoghain  (Tjrrone) ;  the  O'Duinlns,  chiefly 
in  Munster,  t.  e.^  with  the  race  of  Eoghan  Mor  (the  M'Carthys, 
etc.^ ;  the  Mac  an  Ghobhan  (a  name  now  Anglicised  "  Smith"), 
witn  the  O'Kennedys  of  C>rmond;  the  O'iSordans,  with  the 
O'Carrolls  and  others,  of  Ely ;  the  Mac  Curtins  and  Mac  Bro- 
dies,  in  Thomond;  the  Mac-GilU-Kellys,  in  west  Connacht, 
with  the  O'Flaherties,  etc.  And  so  there  were  other  families  in 
Lieland  of  the  same  profession ;  and  it  was  obligatory  on  every 
one  of  them  who  followed  it,  to  purify  the  profession  [t.e.,  to 
drive  out  of  it  every  improprietyj. 

"  Along  with  these,  the  Judges  of  Banbha  used  to  be  in 
like  manner  preserving  the  history ;  for  a  man  could  not  be  a 
Judge  without  being  an  historian ;  and  he  is  not  an  historian 
without  being  a  Judge  in  the  Brethibh  Nimhedh^  that  is  the 
last  Books  oAhe  woncs  [study]  of  the  Seanchaidhe  [Seanchies] 
or  historians,  and  of  the  Judges  themselves 

"  According  to  these  trutnful  words,  we  believe  that  hence- 
forth no  wise  -person  will  be  found  who  will  not  acknowledge 
that  it  is  feasible  to  bring  the  genealogies  of  the  Gaedhils  to 
their  origin,  to  Noah  and  to  Adam ;  and  if  he  does  not  believe 
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LBCT.  X.   that,  may  he  not  believe  that  he  himself  is  the  son  of  his  own 
w    «  w. ,    father.     For  there  is  no  error  in  the  fifenealos^cal  history,  but 

MacFlrblB*  .  ia/»  ^^i^  •  o.&  J^ 

Book  of       as  It  was  leit  from  father  to  son  m  succession,  one  aner  another. 

GeneaiogiM.  «« Surelj  everv  one  believes  the  Divine  Scriptures,  which  give 
a  similar  genealogy  to  the  men  of  the  world,  firom  Adam  down 
to  Noah ;  and  the  genealogy  of  Christ  and  of  the  holy  Others, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Cnurch  [writings].  Let  him  believe 
this,  or  let  him  deny  Grod.  And  if  he  does  believe  this,  why 
should  he  not  believe  another  history,  of  which  there  has  been 
truthful  preservation,  like  the  history  of  Erinn?  I  say  tnxthfbl 
preservation,  for  it  is  not  only  that  they  [the  preservers  of  it] 
were  very  numerous,  as  we  said,  preserving  the  saxne,  but 
there  was  an  order  and  a  law  with  them  and  upon  them,  out  of 
which  they  could  not,  without  great  injury,  tell  lies  or  &lse- 
hoods,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Books  of  Fenechas  [Law]  of 
Fodhla  [Erinni,  and  in  the  degrees  of  the  poets  themselves, 
their  order,  and  their  laws.  For  there  was  not  in  Erinn  ^undl 
the  coimtry  was  confoimdcd)  a  laity  [of  a  territory],  nor  a  clergy 
of  a  churcn,  on  whom  there  was  not  some  particular  order  [lay 
or  ecclesiastical],  which  are  called  Gradha  [or  Degrees].  And 
it  was  obligatory  on  them  to  maintain  the  laws  of  £ese  d^rees, 
under  the  pain  or  penalty  of  fine,  and  the  loss  of  their  dignity 
[and  privileges],  as  we  have  written  in  our  Fenechas  [Law] 
Vocabulary,  wmch  speaks  at  length  of  these  laws,  and  of  the 
laws  of  the  Graedhils  m  ^neral. 

'^  The  historians  of  Ennn,  in  the  ancient  times,  will  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  Feinighy  [or  storjr-tellers,]  and  those 
who  are  called  Aos  ddna  [or  poetsj  at  this  day ;  for  it  was  at 
one  school  often  that  they  were  educated,  all  the  learned  of  Erinn. 
And  the  way  that  they  were  divided  was  into  seven  degrees: 
Ollamh,  Anrad,  Cli,  Cana^  Dos^  Macfuirmid^  Foclog^  were  the 
names  of  the  seven  degrees,  like  the  ecclesiastical  degrees,  such 
as  priest,  deacon,  sub-deacon,  etc.  The  Order  of  Poets,  was, 
among  its  other  laws,  obliged  to  be  pure  and  free  from  theft 
and  killing,  and  of  satirizmg,  and  of  adultery,  and  of  eveiy 
thing  that  would  be  a  reproach  to  their  learning,  as  it  is  found 
in  this  rann  (or  verse) : — 

"  Purity  of  hand,  bright  without  wounding. 
Purity  of  mouth,  without  poisonous  satire, 
Purity  of  learning,  without  reproach, 
Purity  of  '  husbandship-  [or  mamage]. 

*'  Any  Seanchaidhej  then,  whether  an  Ollamh^  an  Anrad^  or 
of  any  other  de^e  of  them,  who  did  not  preserve  these  puri- 
ties, lost  half  his  income  and  his  dignity,  according  to  law, 
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and  was  8ul>ject  to  heavy  penalties  beside ;  therefore,  it  is  not  to   lect.  x. 
be  supposed  that  there  is  in  the  world  a  person  who  would  not  ^^  p^^j^. 
prefer  to  teU  the  truth,  if  he  had  no  other  reason  than  the  fear  Book  of 
of  God  and  the  loss  of  his  dignity  and  his  income ;  and  it  is  not  ®*"*^****^ 
becoming  to  charge  partiality  upon  these  selected  historians  of 
the  nation.     However,  if  imworthy  people  wrote  falsehood, 
and  charged  it  to  an  historian,  it  might  become  a  reproach  to 
the  order  of  historians,  if  they  were  not  guarded,  and  did  not 
look  for  it,  to  see  whether  it  was  in   meir  prime  books  of 
authority  that  those  writers  obtained  their  knowledge.     And 
that  is  what  is  proper  to  be  done  by  every  one,  both  the  lay 
scholar  and  the  |>rofes8ional  historian ;  every  thing  of  which 
they  have  a  suspicion,  to  look  for  it,  and  if  they  do  not  find  it 
confirmed  in  good  books,  to  note  down  its  doubtfulness  along 
with  it,  as  I  myself  do  to  certain  races  hereafter  in  this  book: 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  historians  are  freed  from  the  errors  of 
other  parties,  should  these  be  cast  upon  them,  which  God 
forbid. 

**  The  historians  were  so  anxious  and  ardent  to  preserve  the 
history  of  Erinn,  that  the  descriptions  of  the  nobleness  and  dig- 
nified manners  of  the  people,  wnich  they  have  left  us,  however 
copious  they  may  be,  should  not  be  wondered  at;  for  they  did 
not  refi:ain  from  writing  even  of  the  undignified  artizans,  and  of 
the  professors  of  the  healing  and  building  arts  of  the  ancient 
times, — as  shall  be  shown  below,  to  show  tne  fidelity  of  the  his- 
torians and  the  error  of  those  who  make  such  assertions  as  [for 
instance]  that  there  were  no  stone  buildings  in  Erinn  until  the 
coming  of  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Normans  mto  it. 

^'  Thus  saith  an  ancient  aumority :  The  Gist  doctor,  the  first 
builder,  and  the  first  fisherman,  that  were  ever  in  Erinn,  were : — 

"  ^Capa^  for  the  heeding  of  the  sick. 
In  his  time  was  all-powerful ; 
And  Jjuasad,  the  cunning  builder. 
And  JLaighnSf  the  fisherman. 

•*  jEIiBia,the  female  physician  who  accompanied  the  lady  Ceasair 
into  Erinn,  was  the  second  doctor ;  Slanga,  the  son  ofPartholan^ 
was  the  third  doctor  that  came  into  Erinn  Twith  Partholan) ;  and 
Ferfffiaj  the  grandson  of  Crithinbel^  was  the  fourth  doctor  who 
came  into  Emm  (with  Nemed).  The  doctors  of  the  Firbolgs 
were,  Dttbhda  Ifubhlosach,  Codan  Carinchisnechj  and  Fingin 
Fisioedhay  Maini,  the  son  of  Gressach,  and  Aongua  AntemmacL 
The  doctors  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  were,  Dianceaht^  Air^ 
medhj  Bliaehj  etc. 

"  Of  ancient  builders,  the  following  are  the  names  of  a  few,  who 
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LECT.  X.   were  styled  the  biiilders  of  the  chief  stone  edifices  (of  the  worldj: 


M»cFirwi»  Ailian  was  Solomon's  stone-builder;  Cabur  was  the  stone- 
Book  of  builder  of  Tara ;  Bamab  was  the  stone*builder  of  Jerico ;  Bacus 
GeneaiogiM.  ^^  ^^  rath-buildcr  of  Nimrod;  Cidoin^  or  Cidaim^  was  Cwai 
(Mac  Dairis)  stone-builder ;  Cir  was  the  stone-builder  of  Borne ; 
Arond  was  the  stone-builder  of  Jerusalem ;  OiUn  was  the  stone- 
builder  of  Constantinople ;  Bole,  the  son  of  Blar,  was  the  rath- 
builder  of  Cruachain ;  Groll,  of  Clochar,  was  stone-builder  to 
Nadfraieh  [king  of  Mimster  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century] ; 
Casruba  was  the  stone-builder  of  Ailiae  [^Ailinn9'\ ;  Bingin^  or 
Riarin^  and  Gabhlatij  the  son  of  Ua  Gairbh,  were  the  stone- 
builders  otAileach;  Traighleathan  was  the  rath-builder  of  Taia; 
Bainchi,  or  Bainchni^  the  son  of  Dobru,  was  the  ratli-builder  of 
Emania;  Balur,  the  son  of  Buardamh^  was  the  builder  of  RaJtk 
Breiai;  Crieilj  the  son  of  Dubhchruit^  was  the  builder  of  the 
Rath  of  Ailinn. 

[This  list  of  names  is  repeated  here  in  Terse  by  Donnell,  the 
son  of  Flannacan,  king  of  Fer-li  (?),  about  the  year  1000]. 

*'  We  could  find  a  countless  number  of  the  ancient  edifices  of 
Erinn  to  name  besides  these  above,  and  the  builders  who 
erected  them,  and  the  kings  and  noble  chiefs  for  whom  they 
were  built,  but  that  they  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention  here. 
Look  at  the  Book  of  Conquests  if  you  wish  to  discover  them; 
and  we  have  evidence  of  their  having  been  built  like  the  edifices   / 
of  other  kingdoms  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  built ; — and  ' 
why  should  they  not?  for  there  came  no  colony  into  Erinn  but  n^ 
firom  the  eastern  world,  as  from  Spain,  etc. ;  and  it  would  be  ]P 
strange  if  such  deficiency  of  intellect  should  mark  the  parties 
who  came  into  Ireland,  since  they  had  the  courage  to  seek  and 
take  the  countiy,  as  that  they  should  not  have  the  sense  to  form 
their  residences  and  dwellings  after  the  manner  of  the  coimtries 
fi'om  which  they  originally  went  forth,  or  through  which  they 
travelled;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  they  were  not  acquaint^ 
with  the  style  of  buildings  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  after 
having  passed  through  such  travels  as  they  did — ^fix>m  Scythia, 
from  Egypt,  firom  Greece  and  Athens,  firom  Felesdine  [sic;  qu. 
for  Palestine  ?]  from  Spain,  etc.,  into  Erinn. 

'*  And  if  those  colonists  of  ancient  Erinn  erected  building 
in  the  coimtry  similar  to  those  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  came,  as  it  is  likely  they  did,  what  is  the  reason  that  the 
fact  is  doubted?  There  is  no  reason,  but  because  there  are  not 
Hme-built  walls  standing  in  the  places  where  they  were  erected, 
fifteen  hundred,  two  thousand,  or  three  thousand  years  ago; 
when  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  are  not,  since,  in  much  shorter 
spaces  of  time  than  these,  the  land  grows  over  buildings,  when 
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once  they  are  broken  down,  or  fall  of  their  own  accord,  £rom   lect.  x. 

old  ace.       ^   -  - .    ^  ^  i/.  •  i .     i     i        .  MicFirtu* 

**  In  proof  of  this,  I  have  myself  seen,  witmn  the  last  sixteen  Book  of 

years,  lofty  lime-built  castles,  built  of  lime-stone ;  and  at  this  day,  ^=*^*^«*** 
after  they  have  fallen,  there  remains  nothing  of  them  but  an 
earthen  mound  to  mark  their  sites,  nor  could  even  the  anti- 
quarians easily  discover  that  any  edifices  had  ever  stood  there 
at  alL 

*^  Compare  these  to  the  buildings  which  were  erected  hun- 
dreds ana  thousands  of  years  ago,  one  with  another ;  and  it  is 
no  wonder,  should  this  be  done,  except  for  the  superiority  of 
the  ancient  building  over  the  modem,  that  not  a  stone,  nor  an 
elevafebn  of  the  ground  should  mark  their  situation.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for,  such  is  the  stability  of  the  old  build- 
ings, that  there  are  immense  royal  raths  [or  palaces]  and  forts 
[^Lios]  throughout  Erinn,  in  wnich  there  are  numerous  hewn 
and  polished  stones,  and  cellars  and  apartments  under  ground, 
within  their  walls ;  such  as  there  are  in  Hath  Mcudlcatha,  in 
Castle  Conor,  and  in  Bally  O'Dowda,  in  Tireragh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moy.  There  are  nine  smooth  stone  cellars  under  the 
walls  of  this  rath;  and  I  have  been  inside  it,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  raths  in  Eiinn;  audits  walls  are  of  the  height 
of  a  good  cow-keep  still.  I  leave  this,  however,  and  many 
other  things  of  the  kind,  to  the  learned  to  discuss,  and  I  shall 
return  to  my  first  intention,  namely,  the  defence  of  the  fidelity 
of  our  history,  to  which  the  ignorant  do  an  additional  injustice, 
hy  saying  that  it  carries  [the  genealogies  of  all]  the  men  of 
^inn  up  to  the  sons  of  Milesius. 

"  They  will  acknowledge  their  own  falsehood  in  this  matter,  if 
they  will  but  see  the  number  of  alien  races  which  are  given  in 
this  book  alone,  which  are  not  carried  up  to  the  sons  of  Mile- 
sins,  as  may  be  seen  in  several  places  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
and  let  them  compare  them  with  one  another. 

**  Here,  too,  is  the  distinction  which  the  profound  historians 
draw  between  the  three  different  races  which  are  in  Erinn — 
that  is,  between  the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  Fir  Domh- 
nanna  and  GailiunSj  and  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann^  and  the 
Milesians, 

"  Every  one  who  is  white  [of  skin]  j  brown  [of  hair],  bold, 
honourable,  daring,  prosperous,  boimtiiul  in  the  bestowal  of 
property,  wealth,  and  rings,  and  who  is  not  a&aid  of  battle  or 
combat;  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  in 
Erinn. 

**  Every  one  who  is  fair-haired,  vengeful,  large ;  and  every 
plunderer;  every  musical  person;  the  professors  of  musical  and 
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LECT.  X.   entertaining  performances ;  who  are  adepts  in  all  Druidical  and 
XM    » w. .   maf^ical  arts ;    they  are  the  descendants  of  the   Tuatha  Di  I; 

Mac  FirblB*      ^T^  •      t^  •       "^  '      • 

Book  of       Danann^  in  Jbinnn. 

oeneaiogiea,      "  Every  One  who  is  black-haired,  who  is  a  tattler,  guilefiil, 

tale-telling,  noi^,  contemptible ;  every  wretched,  mean,  ifioU-    ^. 
ing,  unsteady,  harsh,  and  inhospitable   person;  every  slave, 
every  mean  thief,  every  churl,  every  one  who  loves  not  to  listen 
to  music  and  entert^nment,  the  disturbers  of  every  council  and 
every  assembly,  and  the  promoters  of  discord  among  pec^le,     > 
these  are  the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  of  the  GaUiuns,  of\  / 
lAogaimS^  and  of  the  Fir  Domhnanns,  in  Erinn.  But,  however,  f 
the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  these. 
[This  is  summed  up  in  verse  here,  but  we  pass  it  for  the 
present] 

''  This  is  taken  from  an  old  book.   However,  that  it  is  possibl^ 
to  identify  a  race  by  their  personal  appearance  and  their  dis- 1   ,  - 
positions  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  positively  to  say ;  thougliit  i  /  - 
may  have  been  true  in  the  ancient  times,  until  the  races  subse-jl    ^ 
quently  became  repeatedly  intermixed.   For  we  daily  see,  in  ourl '   ,' 
own  time,  and  we  oflen  hear  it  from  our  old  people,  a  similitade  i    . 
of  ^ople,  a  simiUtude  of  form,  character,  and  names,  in  some  ,  ^ 
families  in  Erinn,  with  others;  and  not  only  is  this  so,  but  it  is  ^^ 
said  that  the  people  of  every  country  have  a  resemblance  to 
each  other,  and  that  they  all  nave  some  one  peculiar  character-      i 
istic  by  which  they  axe  known,  as  may  be  understood  from  this 
poem : — 

"  For  building,  the  noble  Jews  are  found, 
And  for  truly  fierce  envy; 
For  size,  the  guileless  Armenians, 


And  for  firmness,  the  -Sw^ee'ns ;  ^  ^  ^^ 

For  excessive  pride,  the  Romans ;      _4- 


For  acuteness  and  valour,  the  Greeks ; 


^^ 


For  dullness,  the  creeping  Saxons;   fV 

For  haughtiness,  the  Spaniards ; 

For  covetousness  and  revenge,  tiie  French ; 

And  for  anger,  the  true  Britons. —  — ^    ' 

Such  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  trees.— 

For  gluttony,  the  Danes,  and  for  commerce ; 

For  high  spirit  the  Picts  are  not  unknown ; 

And  for  beauty  and  amourousness,  the  Gaedhils ; —  \  W 

As  Gwlla-na-naemh  says  in  verse,  * 

A  fsdr  and  pleasing  composition. 

^'  We  believe  that  it  is  more  likely  to  find  the  resemblance  in 
Erinn  (than   anywhere  else),  because  there  is  a  law  in  the 
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Seanehas  Mar,  ordered  by  St.  Patrick,  which  says,  that  if  it  lect.  x. 
should  happen  that  a  woman  knew  two  men,  at  the  time  of  her  ^^  ^^^^ 
conception, — so  that  she  could  not  know  which  of  them  was  the  Book  of 
&ther  of  the  child  begotten  at  that  time, — the  law  says,  if  the  ^•"*^**«***- 
child  cannot  be  affiliated  on  the  true  father  by  any  other  mode,  ^l^,  S<*^'' 
that  he  is  to  be  b^ne^with  for  three  years,  until  he  shall  be-        ^^v^^ 
tray  fionily  likeness,  family  voice,  and  family  disposition ;  and        ^  ^^^ 
the  woman  was  thus  asosted  to  identify  him  as  the  father  to 
whom  these  characteristics  bore  the  closest  resemblance ;  as  it  is  ^ 
supposed  that  it  is  to  him  whom  he  the  more  resembles  he 
belongs.     And  as  this  has  been  laid  down  in  St.  Patrick's  law, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  a  remaikablo  distinction  of 
some  families  more  than  others.     And  though  it  may  not  be 
found  true  in  all  cases,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  reason 
in  it.     And,  further,  it  is  an  argument  against  the  people  who 
say  that  there  is  no  family  in  this  coimtry  which  the  genealo- 
^ts  do  not  trace  up  to  the  sons  of  Milesius.  And  notwithstand- 
ing this,  even  though  it  were  so,  it  would  be  no  wonder;  for,  if 
a  man  will  look  at  the  sons  of  Milesius,  and  the  great  families 
that  sprung  firom  them  in  Erinn  and  in  Scotland,  and  how  few 
of  them  exist  at  this  day,  he  will  not  wonder  that  people  inferior 
to  them,  who  had  been  a  long  time  under  them,  should  not  ex- 
ist; for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  nobles,  when  their  own  children  1 1   / 
and  families  multiply,  to  suppress,  blight,  and  exterminate  their  1 1  / 
farmers  and  followers.  ^^ 

**  Examine  Erinn  and  the  whole  world,  and  there  is  no  end 
to  the  number  of  examples  of  this  kind  to  be  found ;  so  that  it 
would  be  no  wonder  that  the  number  of  genealogies  which  are 
in  Erinn  at  this  day  were  carried  up  to  Milesius. 

'^  It  having  been  the  custom  of  the  genealogists  to  give  dis- 
tinct names  of  books  according  to  their  variety,  to  the  [tracts 
which  ^relate  to  the]  Gaedhils,  who  alone  were  the  particular 
objects  of  their  care ;  such  as  the  Book  of  Cozmacht,  the  Book 
of  Ulster,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  the  Book  of  Munster,  I 
shall,  in  like  manner,  divide  and  classify  this  book.  I  will  di- 
vide it  into  different  books,  according  to  the  number  of  the  con- 
quests of  Erinn  before  the  Gaedhils,  and  according  to  the  number 
of  the  three  sons  of  Milesius  of  Spain,  who  took  the  sovereignty 
of  Erinn;  a  book  for  the  saints,  and  a  book  for  the  Fomonans, 
Lochlanns  or  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  and  Anglo-Normans, 
old  and  new,  after  them. 

"  I  shall  devote  the  first  book  to  Partholatij  who  first  took 
po^ession  of  Erinn  after  the  Deluge,  devoting  the  beginning 
of  it  to  the  coming  of  the  lady  Ceasaivj  as  they  are  not  worth 

15 
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LECT.  X.   dividing;  the  second,  to  Nemed;  the  third,  to  the  Firbolgs; 

Mac  nrbu'   *^^  foiiTth,  to  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann ;  the  fifth,  to  the  Gaedhils, 

uo()k  of       and  all  the  sons  of  Milesius,  though  it  is  only  of  the  race  of 

G«ne«iogiM.  jjpgiQQu  ii  treats,  till  they  are  finished ;  and  this  book  is  larger 

than  seven  books  of  the  old  division,  because  it  contains  more 

than  they  did,  and  it  is  more  oopious  than  ever  it  [that  is,  than 

ever  this  branch  of  the  GaedhHc  genealogies]  was  before.    The 

sixth  book^  to  the  race  of  Ir,  ana  the  3al  Fiatach;  these  are 

also  of  the  race  of  Eremon,  and  occupants  of  the  same  coimtiy 

of  Ulster  for  a  long  time.     The  seventh  book,  to  the  race  of 

Eber^  and  the  descendants  of  Luahaidh,  the  son  of  Ith;  for 

Munstej:  is  the  original  coimtry  of  both.     The  eighth  book,  to 

the  scdnts  of  Erinn.     The  ninth  and  last  book,  to  the  Fomo- 

nans,  the  Lochlanns,  and  the  Normans. 

"  As  to  the  arrangement  of  our  book — O  reader  I  if  you 
are  not  pleased  with  placing  the  yoimger  before  the  elder,  1  do 
not  deny  that  you  will  often  find  it  so  in  it,  from  Feniaa  Far- 
aaidh  down.  Behold  the  sons  of  Fenias  himself:  that  iVtu/,  the 
younger,  has  been  from  the  beginning  spoken  of  with  pre- 
ference by  the  historians,  while  Naemal^  the  elder,  is  httle 
spoken  of. 

"  Eremon,  too,  the  son  of  Milesius,  is  placed  in  it  before  the 
rest  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  who  were  older  than  him ;  and 
there  is  no  computing  the  number  of  such  cases  contained  in  it, 
down  to  the  latter  families  which  we  have  at  this  day. 

''  See  how  the  historians  of  Munster  place  the  Mac  Cartfays 
before  the  O'Sullivans,  who  are  their  seniors  in  descent,  and 
the  O'Briens  before  their  seniors  the  Mac  Mahons. 

"  Other  books  of  the  northern  half  of  Erinn,  as  well  as 
Doctor  Keting,  place  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  his  de- 
scendants, though  junior,  before  the  rest  of  his  brothers,  his 


seniors. 


See  how  Duaeh  Galach^  the  youngest  son  of  Brian,  took 
precedence  of  the  other  three-and-twenty  sons,  his  seniors. 

'^  The  historians  of  the  Siol  Muiredhaigh^  place  the  O'Conors 
(of  Connacht)  before  their  seniors. 

'^  The  UHdians  place  Mac  Aongkusa  (or  Magenis),  of  the 
race  of  ConaU  Ceamach^  before  the  descendants  of  Conor,  the 
king,  because  Conall's  descendants  were  the  more  distingui^ed ; 
and  it  was  the  same  as  regarded  many  other  families,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  And  if  these  are  allowed  to 
be  proper,  why  not  I  have  a  right  to  follow  the  same  course? 

*'  Aind  further,  should  any  one  suppose  that  this  is  an  ar- 
bitrary proceeding,  I  can  assure  him  it  is  not;  and  that  very 
oft^n  it  cannot  be  avoided,  where  the  descent  of  many  trib^ 
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and  races  has  become  complicated ;  so  that,  In  order  to  separate    lkct.  x. 
them,  it  is  often  'found  necessary  to  pass  over  the  senior,  and 
write  of  the  junior  first,  and  then  to  return  to  the  senior  again.  Book  of 

"  Understand,  moreover,  O  reader  1  that  it  was  a  law  in  ^^•'**^«*«* 
Erinn  to  raise  the  junior  sometimes  to  the  chiefship,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  senior,  as  the  following  Rule  of  Law,  taken  from 
the  Seanehas  Mdr,  and  from  the  Fenechaa  in  common,  says : 
*  The  senior  to  the  tribe,  the  powerful  to  the  chiefship,  the  wise 
to  the  Church'.  That  is,  the  senior  person  of  the  tribe  is  to  be 
put  at  the  head  of  that  tribe  or  family,  alone ;  the  man  who  has 
most  supporters  and  power,  if  he  be  equally  noble  with  his 
senior,  to  be  placed  in  the  chiefship  or  lordship ;  and  the  wisest 
man  to  be  raised  to  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Church. 

"  However,  if  the  senior  be  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful, 
or  if  there  be  no  junior  of  more  wealth  and  power  tnan  him, 
according  to  the  law,  then  he  takes  the  chiefship.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  same  as  what  has  been  already  said. 

"  There  is  a  common  verse,  which  is  repeated,  to  prove  that 
it  is  lawful  that  an  eligible  junior  ought  to  be  elevated  to  the 
sovereignty,  in  preference  to  any  nimiber  of  his  seniors,  who 
were  deficient  in  the  lawful  requirements. 

*  Though  there  be  nine  in  the  line, 
Between  a  good  son  and  the  sovereignty. 
It  is  the  rignt  and  proper  rule 
That  he  be  forthwith  inaugurated'. 

*^  And  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  proper  that  the  junior  be 
elevated  to  the  sovereignty.  Why,  then,  if  one  should  choose  it, 
that  he  should  not  be  placed  at  tne  beginning  of  a  book  ?  And, 
besides,  it  would  be  an  unbecoming  arrangement  to  place  the 
most  important  of  the  guests  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  while  all 
the  rest,  even  though  they  were  his  elder  brothers,  were  placed 
at  the  head,  when  they  are  not  kings. 

"  See,  too,  how  the  ignoble  of  descent  are  now  placed  in  high 
posiUons  in  Erinn,  in  preference  to  the  nobles,  because  they 
possess  worldly  wealth,  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at  than 
the  above;  and  it  is  a  far  greater  insult  to  the  native  nobles  of 
Eiinn  than  any  arrangement  of  their  genealogies  which  we  may 
happen  to  make,  particularly  as  we  receive  no  remuneration 
fix)m  any  one  of  them.  I  pray  them,  therefore,  to  excuse  their 
devoted  servant  DubhaUach  Mac  FvrbisigK'. 

I  have  stated,  in  a  former  lecture,  that  the  autograph  of  Mac 
FvrhidgfCs  Book,  which  is  written -on  paper,  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Boden,  and  that  I  made  a  fac-simile  copy  of  it 

15  b 
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LECT.  X.  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  the  year  1836.     I  have  only 
7  to  add,  as  before,  with  respect  to  the  other  books,  a  calculation 
Book  of       of  the  extent  of  the  Grsedhhc  text  of  this  book,  estimated,  as  before, 
QeoMiosifli.  ^  reference  to  the  size  of  the  pages  of  O'Donovan's  Annals  ofi.  J 
the  Four  Masters,  supposing  the  Irish  text  alone  were  piintedj/,  / 
at  full  length,  that  it  would  make  about  1300  pages.  j{ 


Tou  will  now,  I  think,  be  able  to  comprehend  why  it  is  that 
I  have  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  genealogical  tracts; 
and  you,  perhaps,  already  feel  with  me  that  by  the  niture  histo- 
rian these  great  records  will  not  be  found  less  valuable  than  any 
of  the  annals  themselves,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  they  supply 
a  check  so  invaluable  in  the  comparison  of  historical  materiak. 
The  last,  the  most  perfect,  and  the  greatest  of  these  works  is  Mac 
Firbis's  vast  collection. 

Mac  Firbis  found  the  great  lines  and  general  ramifications  of 
the  Gaedhlic  genealogies,  abeady  brought  down,  in  the  Books  of 
Leinster,  Ballymote,  and  Lecan,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  These  he  continued  down  to  his  own  time,  &om  a  J>. 
1650  to  1666,  with  most  important  additions,  collected  evi- 
dently firom  various  local  records  and  private  family  documents, 
as  well  as  firom  the  State  Papers  in  the  public  offices  in  Dublin, 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  had  access,  probably  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  James  Ware. 

His  book  is,  perhaps,  the  ^atest  national  genealogical  com- 

Silation  in  the  world ;  and  wnen  we  remember  his  great  age  at 
le  time  of  its  compilation,  and  that  he  neither  received  nor  ex- 
pected reward  firom  any  one, — ^that  he  wrote  his  book  (as  he 
himself  says),  simply  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  countiymen, 
the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  glory  of  God, — ^we  cannot 
but  feel  admiration  for  his  enthusiasm  and  piety,  and  vmera- 
tion  for  the  man  who  determined  to  close  his  life  by  bequeath- 
ing this  precious  legacy  to  his  native  land. 


LECTURE  XI. 

CDilw>dJaiMl»,l««.] 


OftheezistiiigpieoeeofdetafledEU0tQr7mtIieGfledh]icLaiiguag&  The  History   t 
of  the  Origb  of  the  Boromean  Tribute.    The  Hist^  of  the  Wan  of  the  | 
Danes  and  the  Gaedhila.^  The  History  of  the  Wan  of  Thomond.  The'*Book, 
of  Monster".   Of  the  Historic  Tsles  appointed  to  be  recited  by  the  Fbets  and       / 
OUamhs.    Of  the  legnl  education  of  the  Ollamk    Thx  Histobio  Talks,     '/ 
with  KTsmiiles.     1.  Of  the  Catha,  or  Battles.    The  "  Battle  otMdgh  Tii-  , 
readh".    The  "  Battle  of  Mdgh  TQireadlT^  the  Fomorian^.  ;i 

In  the  previous  part  of  this  conise,  we  have  already  disposed  of 
the  aenes  of  the  Annals,  the  foundation  of  our  yet  unwritten 
history.  You  have  also  heard  something  of  the  general  contents 
of  the  great  books  of  Gaedhlic  manuscripts  still  preserved,  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these 
great  remains  of  our  ancient  literature.     Before  I  proceed  to 

?ve  aa  account  of  the  compositions  I  have  termed  Historic 
ales,  in  which  so  vast  a  body  of  information  is  to  be  foimd  as 
to  the  details  of  isolated  occurrences,  and  the  life  and  exploits 
of  particular  historic  personages,  I  have  still  to  introduce  to 
your  notice  a  few  works  of  a  yet  more  important  character. 
When  I  explained  to  you  the  nakire  of  the  meagre  entries  of 
which  the  earlier  Annals  for  the  most  part  consist,  I  told  you 
that  the  intention  of  their  compilers  was  confined  to  a  record  of 
mere  dates  of  the  more  remarkable  historical  events,  and  of  the 
succession  and  deaths  of  the  Chie&,  Kings,  Bishops,  and  Saints. 
They  omitted  the  details  of  the  events  thus  recorded,  and  of  the 
lives  of  the  sages  and  rulers  of  Erinn  in  these  general  annals, 
because  such  details  formed  the  subject  of  compositions  of  an- 
other kind.  There  were  many  extensive  local  histories  regu- 
larly kept,  and  many  enlarged  accounts  of  important  historical 
events,  which  filled  up  what  was  wanted  in  the  general  annals. 
Of  those  systematic  historical  compositions,  embracing  accounts 
of  events  extending  over  a  considerable  number  of  years  or  ge- 
nerations, many  are  known  to  have  existed,  but  a  few  only  have 
come  down  to  us.  These  few  are,  however,  tracts  so  much 
Wger  in  extent,  and  so  much  more  ambitious  in  their  aim,  than 
the  pieces  I  have  classed  under  the  name  of  Historic  Tales,  that 
diey  demand  our  notice  in  somewhat  greater  detail.  And  as 
they  rank  in  importance  next  to  the  Annals  and  the  great  Books 
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LECT.  XL 


Of  the 


of  Genealogy  themselves,  it  is  to  these  pieces  that  I  have  now 
to  direct  your  attention.  These  larger  tracts,  then,  of  which  I 
existing  old  am  about  to  speak,  are  those  which  may  be  distinguished  fiom 
torieMn  uie  ^^  Smaller  pieces,  recording  only  isolated  events,  exploits,  and 
^1^"^  battles,  in  so  far  as  they  form  connected  narratives  of  the  history 
of  the  whole  country,  or  of  some  large  portion  of  it,  throughout 
a  series  of  years.  They  may,  therefore,  be  consi4eied  as  complete 
pieces  of  history  so  far  as  they  go,  and  were,  no  doubt,  intended 
to  form  a  portion  of  the  iuU  and  complete  history  of  the  countzy, 
of  which  the  Annals  embrace  but  the  meagre  outline. 

2??h?oi!^  The  first  of  this  class  of  pieces  to  which  I  shall  call  your  at- 
loiK  OF  TKB  tention,  is  one  covering  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and  chiefly, 
tjubutk^"  if  not  entirely,  within  the  acknowledged  historic  period.  It  is 
the  remarkable  history  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Origin  of 
the  BoROMEAN  Tribute,  bo  long  the  source  of  such  fierce  in- 
ternal warfare  among  the  princes  of  Erinn ;  and  which  details 
the  chief  contests,  battles,  and  social  broils  to  which  that  tribute 
gave  rise,  from  the  period  of  its  imposition  in  the  first  centuiy, 
to  its  final  remission  in  the  seventh. 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  the  mere  rent-payers 
and  unprivileged  classes  of  Erinn,  the  Atiheach  Txtatha  (a  word 
incorrectly  Anglicised  "  Attacots"),  rose  up  against  their  lords, 
and  by  a  sudden  rebellion  succeeded  in  overthrowing  their  power, 
and  even  in  destroying  the  chief  part  of  the  nobihty,  together 
with  the  monarch  Fiacha^  in  whose  stead  they  placed  their  own 
leader,  Cairhri  Cinn-Cait  [Carbry  Cat-head],  on  the  throne. 
Cairbri  reigned  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elim  Mac 
Conrachy  one  of  the  Rudrician  race.  This  Elim  reigned  over 
Erinn  for  twenty  years,  after  which  he  was  at  last  slain  at  the 
battle  o(  Acaill  (a  place  now  known  as  the  hill  of  Skreen,  near 
Tara)  by  Tuathal  Teachtmary  son  of  the  former  or  legitimate 
monarch  Fiacha,  Tuathal  assumed  the  sovereignty  with  the 
hearty  good  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  were  tired 
out  by  the  inability  of  the  usurping  ruler  to  govern  the  nation 
in  peace  and  order.   He  immediately  set  about  consolidating  his 

J)ower,  by  reducing  to  obedience  all  such  chiefs  as  remuned  still 
avourable  to  the  revolutionary  cause;  and,  having  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  this  work,  he  formally  received  at  last 
the  solemn  allegiance  ofnis  subjects,  and  sat  down  in  full  power 
and  honour  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  at  Tara. 

Tuathal  had,  at  this  time,  two  beautiful  marriageable  daugh- 
ters, named  Fithir  and  Dairine.  Eochaidh  Aincheann^  the  king 
of  Leinster,  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the  younger 
daughter  2>ainn^,  and,  after  their  nuptials,  carried  her  home  to 
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his  palace  at  Naas,  in  Leinster.     Some  time  afterwards  his  peo-  lbct.  lo. 
pie  persuaded  him  that  he  had  made  a  bad  selection,  and  that  ^^  mstmy 
the  elder  was  the  better  of  the  two  sisters,  upon  which  Eochaidh  of  the  ok- 
resolved  by  a  stratagem  to  obtain  the  other  daughter  too.     For  bJromkI^ 
this  purpose,  he  shut  up  his  yoimg  queen  in  a  secret  chamber  of '''*"■"■• 
his  palace,  at  the  same  time  giving  out  that  she  was  dead ;  after 
which  he  repaired  to  Tara,  told  the  monarch  Tuathal  that 
DairinS  was  dead,  and  expressed  his  great  anxiety  to  continue 
the  alliance  by  espousing  the  other  daughter.     To  this  Tiutthal 
gave  his  consent,  and  Eoehaidh  retumea  again  to  his  own  court 
with  a  new  bride. 

After  some  time  the  injured  lady,  DairinS,  contrived  to 
make  her  escape  from  her  confinement,  and  quite  imexpectedly 
made  her  appearance  in  the  presence  of  her  faithless  nusband 
and  his  new  wife.  The  deceived  sister,  on  seeing  her  alive 
and  well,  for  the  first  time  knew  how  falsely  both  had  been 
dealt  with,  and,  struck  with  horror,  disgust,  and  shame,  fell 
dead  on  the  spot.  DairinS  was  no  less  affected  by  the  treachery 
of  her  husband  and  the  death  of  her  sister ;  she  returned  to  her 
fiolitaiy  chamber,  and  in  a  short  time  died  of  a  broken  heart 

The  monarch  Tuaihal  having  heard  of  the  insult  put  upon 
his  two  daughters,  and  their  untmiely  death,  forthwith  raised  a 
powerftil  force,  marched  into  Leinster,  burned  and  ravaged  the 
whole  province  to  its  uttermost  boundaries,  and  then  compelled 
the  king  and  his  people  to  bind  themselves  and  their  descendants 
for  ever  to  the  payment  of  a  triennial  tribute  to  the  monarch 
of  Erinn.  This  tribute  he  fixed  to  consist  of  five  thousand 
ounces  of  silver,  five  thousand  cloaks,  five  thousand  fat  cows, 
five  thousand  fat  hogs,  five  thousand  fat  wethers,  and  five  thou- 
sand lazge  vessels  of  brass  or  bronze. 

This  was  what  was  called  the  ^^Boromean  Tribute"^;  as  it 
was  named  from,  the  great  number  of  cows  paid  in  it, — bo  being 
the  Graedhlic  for  a  cow. 

The  levying  of  this  degrading  and  oppressive  tribute  by  the 
successive  monarchs  of  Erinn,  was  the  cause  of  periodical  san- 
guinary conflicts,  firom  Tuathal's  time  down  to  the  reign  of 
Fbmaehia  the  Festive,  who,  about  the  year  680,  abolished  it, 
at  the  persuasion  of  St.  Moling  of  Tigh  Moling  (now  St.  Mul- 
len's, in  the  county  of  CarlowJ,  though  against  the  will  of  St. 
Adamnan,  who  was  then  the  friend  and  confessor  of  the  mo- 
luurch.  The  tribute  was,  however,  revived  and  again  levied  by 
Brian,  the  son  of  Cinnddigh,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  as  a  punishment  ior  the  adherence  of  Leinster  to  the 
Danish  cause :  and  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  he  ob* 
teined  the  surname  of  Boroimhe. 
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1.BCT.  XL.  Of  the  tract  devoted  to  the  history  of  this  tribute  we  have  a 
The  History  ™^®*  Valuable  copy  in  the  Book  of  Xecatn,  in  the  Ubrarv  of  the 
of  the  Ob-  Rojal  Irish  Acadcmj ;  but  we  have  a  still  more  valuable  copy, 
]k)ROMs^'  beoiuse  much  older,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  manuscript  of 
thibctb.  ^]jg  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  most  important  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  History  of 
the  Boromean  Tribute,  because  bjr  far  the  most  detailed,  is  the 
battle  of  Dun  Bolg^  near  Bealach  Conglais  [now  Baltinglass], 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  This  battle  was  foudit  in  ^e 
year  594,  between  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  Aedh  [Hugh],  the 
son  of  Ainmiriy  and  the  celebrated  Bran  Diwh^  ^^^^  of 
Leinster,  in  which  the  monarch  was  slain,  and  his  forces 
routed  and  slaughtered. 

The  History       '^^^  ikcxt  gTcat  cpoch  of  our  histoTV  has  been  described  in 
of  the  WAtt8  another  similar  piece.    I  allude  to  that  long  period,  extending 
DiMRs         over  more  than  two  hundred  years,  during  which  the  Danish 
uakdhiiI     s^^  other  Scandinavian  hordes  continued  to  pour  an  almost  in- 
cessant stream  of  death  and  destruction  on  the  country.   Of  the 
history  of  this  dreadful  warfare  we  have  a  very  ample  account, 
presen'^ed  in  various  contemporary  poems  and  minor  pieces  of 
prose ;  but  the  most  valuable,  because  the  most  complete  and 
detailed,  account  of  it  remaining,  is  that  contained  in  the  tract 
specially  compiled  under  the  name  of  Cogadh  Gall  re  GaedhH, 
or  the  Wabs  of  the  Danes  with  the  6a£Dhils. 

Of  this  tract  I  had  the  good  fortune  some  sixteen  years  a^ 
to  discover  an  ancient,  but  much  soiled  and  imperfect  copy,  m 
the  library  of  Trinity  College ;  and  this  manuscript,  witn  the 
permission  of  the  College  Board,  I  cleaned  and  copied.  On  the 
discovery  of  the  Brussels  Collection  of  Irish  MSS.  in  1846,  it 
was  found  to  contain  a  perfect  copy  of  this  tract,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  friar  Michael  O'Clery .  This  book  was  borrowed 
by  Dr.  Todd  in  1852,  and  I  made  a  fair  transcript  of  it  for  the 
College  library,  thus  securing  to  an  Irish  institution,  where  it 
might  be  easily  consulted,  a  full  and  perfect  copy.  The  ancient 
fragment  must  be  nearly  as  old  as  the  chief  events  towards  iiiG 
conclusion  of  the  war,  or  the  time  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf ;  and,  as  the  O'Clery  manuscript  was  not  made  out  from  this, 
we  have  the  advants^  of  two  independent  copies  of  authority  so 
far;  and  this,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  no  small  advantage  in  the 
case  of  documents  which  must  have  passed  through  so  many 
successive  transcriptions  in  successive  ages,  as  most  of  our  cele* 
brated  pieces  have  done. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  the  original  composition  of  the  tract,  and 
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of  its  authenticitj,  we  have  most  important  evidence  in  the  lect.  xi. 
fact,  that  a  fragment  (unfortunateljr  the  first  folio  only)  remains  ^^  j^ 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster.     The  existence  of  this  fragment  is  of  of  tbe  ^ 
double  importance.     Firstly,  because  the  Book  of  Leinster,  m^DrMst 
having  been  compiled  between  the  years  1120  and  1150,  at  a  S^^Hni 
time  that  men  were  living  whose  grandfathers  remembered  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  this  tract  must  have  been  at  that  period  re- 
cognized as  an  authentic  and  veritable  narrative,  and  exten- 
sively known,  else  it  could  scarcely  find  a  place  in  such  a  com- 
pilation.  And  secondly,  the  fact  of  this  tract  containing  a  great 
amount  of  detail,  of  what  must  have  been  at  this  penod  very 
distasteful  to  the  Leinster  men,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe 
that  neither  exaggeration  nor  falsehood  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  form  part  of  so  great  a  provincial  compilation. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  arguing  in  the  absence  of  the  now  lost 
copy;  but  any  one  acquamted  with  our  ancient  books,  will  be 
struck  with  the  remarkable  agreement  which  characterizes  the 
record  of  the  same  events  in  books  of  different  and  often  hostile 
provinces,  even  when  the  writer  is  recording  the  defeat,  aad 
perhap  disgrace,  of  the  people  of  his  own  terntory  or  province. 

This  book  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  as  one  of  the  series 
<^  Chronicles  on  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under 
ihe  superintendance  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  England.  It 
is  to  be  edited,  with  a  Translation,  Notes,  and  Introduction,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D. 

The  next  great  piece  of  history  that  I  have  to  call  your  attention  The  mstonr 
to,  in  continuation  of  the  historical  chain,  is  one  which,  though  wlu  of 
but  of  local  name  and  importance,  still  must  have  had  (as  indeed  t»o«o»»- 
it  is  well  known  to  have  had)  a  considerable  influence  in  stimu- 
lalang  the  fierce  opposition  which  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders 
met  with,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  for  near  two  hundred 
years  after  their  first  disastrous  descent  upon  this  countiy. 

The  tract  I  allude  to  is  commonly  called  the  Wars  of  Tho- 
monb;  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
better  known  oy  name  than  by  examination.  It  was  compiled 
in  the  year  1459,  by  John,  the  son  of  Rory  Mao  Craith,  a 
member  of  a  learned  mmily  of  that  name,  which  gave  many  poets 
and  historians  to  theDalcassian  families  of  Clare,  and  many  ieamed 
eccleaastics  to  the  Catholic  Church, — down  to  the  time  of  the 
wretched  Maebnuiri  [or  Miler]  Mac  Grath,  who,  from  being  a 
pious  fiiar  of  the  Franciscan  order,  became  (after  some  smaller 
preferments)  the  first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  at  the 
close  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  professes  to  have  been  com- 
piled from  various  documents  belongmg  to  the  families  of  men 
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LECT.  XI.  who  took  an  actiye  and  prominent  part  in  the  stining  scenes  of 

which  it  is  the  record, 
oftbe  ^^      The  following  is  the  explanatory  title-page,  prefixed  to  a 
iLoxoKD.     fi^®  paper  copy  of  this  valuable  tract,  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Dublin  University : — 

'*  Here  is  a  copy  of  that  prune  historical  book,  which  the 
learned  call  Cathreim  ThoirSiealbhaigh  [the  Wars  of  TurWh], 
in  which  is  set  forth  every  renowned  deed  that  happened  in 
Thomond,  or  North  Munster,  for  more  than  two  htmcbed  year?, 
or  nearly  firom  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Erinn  to  the 
death  of  De  Clare ;  first  written  by  John,  the  son  of  Rory  Mac 
Grath,  the  chief  historian  to  the  noble  descendants  of  C<u  [the 
Dalcassians],  in  the  year  1459,  as  appears  at  the  nineteenth 
folio  of  the  same  very  old  book,  which  may  be  seen  at  this  day; 
and  now  newly  written  by  Andrew  Mac  Curtin  for  the  use  of 
Tadhg,  son  of  John,  son  of  Mahon,  son  of  Donnoch,  son  of 
Tadhg  Og,  son  of  Tadhg^  son  of  Donnoch,  som  of  Rory,  son  of 
Mahon,  son  of  John,  son  oiDomhnaU  Ballachj  son  of  lidUion  the 
Blind,  son  of  Maccon,  son  of  Cumeadha^  son  of  Maccon,  son  of 
Lochlainn^  son  of  Cumeadha  Mir  Mac  Namara  of  Ranna. 
A.D.  172r. 

The  transcriber  of  this  copy,  Andrew  Mac  Curtin,  of  Ennis- 
timon,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  Irish  scholar  of  his  day ;  and  a  transcript  from  his 
accurate  hand  may  be  received  with  confidence,  and  looked 
upon,  for  all  historical  purposes,  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
original.  The  Mac  Namara,  for  whom  the  transcript  was  made, 
represented,  in  the  direct  line,  the  ancient  chiefi  of  the  Ckmn 
Cuileinj  in  Clare ;  and  well  might  he  be  anxious  to  preserve  in 
his  family  a  correct  copy  of  this  historical  piece,  because  the  Mac 
Namaras,  his  ancestors,  were  the  most  numerous,  the  most 
important,  and,  if  possible,  the  most  valiant  of  the  proud  and 
powerfiil  Dalcassian  Clanns  who  took  part  in  the  fearful  internal 
warfare  recorded  in  it. 

The  tract  opens  with  the  death  of  the  brave  DomhnaJl  M&r 
O'Brien,  the  last  king  of  Munster,  in  the  year  1194,  and  the 
elevation  of  his  son,  Donoch,  (or  Dannehadh)  Cairbreeh  O'Bnen 
to  his  place, — ^but  as  chief  of  the  Dalcais  only  (not  as  King  of 
Munster),  with  the  title  of  The  O'Brien.     The  incidents  of  this 

frince's  reign  are  passed  over  lightly,  to  his  death,  in  the  year 
242.  Donnoch  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Conor,  who  erected 
the  monastery  of  CorcomToe,.in  which  his  tomb  and  effigy  may 
be  seen  at  this  day.  This  Conor  had  two  sons,  Tadhg  «na  Brian 
Ruadh  O'Brien,  of  whom  I  shall  presently  speak. 

The  Anglo-Norman  power  which  came  mto  the  country  in 
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the  year  1172,  bad  constantly  gained  ground,  generation  after  uct.  zi. 
generation,  as  you  are  of  course  aware,  in  consequence  chiefly 
of  the  mutual  jealousies  and  isolated  opposition  of  the  individual  of  the  ^^^ 
chiefs  and  claims  among  the  Gaedhils.  At  last  the  two  great  i^^omokd. 
sections  of  the  cotmtry ,  the  races  of  the  north  and  the  south,  re- 
solved to  take  counsel,  and  select  some  brave  man  of  either  of  the 
ancient  royal  houses  to  be  elevated  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
whole  nation,  in  order  that  its  power  and  efficiency  might  be  the 
more  effectually  concentrated  and  brought  into  action  against 
the  common  enemy.  To  this  end,  then,  a  convention  was  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  between  Brian  O'Neill,  the  greatest  leader 
of  me  north  at  this  time,  and  Tadhg^  the  son  of  Conor  O'Brien, 
— at  Caeluisgi  [Narrow  Water],  on  Loch  Erne  (near  the  present 
Castle  Calwell).  O'Neill  came  attended  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
north  and  a  numerous  force  of  armed  men.  O'Brien,  though  in 
his  father's  lifetime,  went  thither,  at  the  head  of  the  Munster 
and  Connacht  chiefs,  and  a  large  body  of  men  in  arms.  The 
g'eat  chiefs  came  face  to  face  at  either  Bank  of  the  Narrow 
Water,  but  their  old  destiny  accompanied  them,  and  each  came 
to  the  convention  fully  determined  that  himself  alone  should  be 
the  chosen  leader  and  king  of  Erinn.  The  convention  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  failure;  and  the  respective  parties 
returned  home  more  divided,  more  jealous,  and  less  powerful 
than  ever  to  advance  the  general  interests  of  their  country,  and 
to  crush,  as  united  they  might  easily  have  done,  that  craf^, 
unscrupulous,  and  treacherous  foe,  which  contrived  then  and  for 
centuries  afler  to  rule  over  the  clanns  of  Erinn,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  those  dissensions  among  them  which  the  stranger 
always  found  means  but  too  readily  to  foment  and  to  perpetuate. 

This  convention  or  meeting  of  O'Brien  and  O'Neill*  took 
place  in  the  ^ear  1258,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters;  and  in  the  year  afler,  that  is  in  1259,  TadJig  O'Brien 
died.  In  the  year  af^ier  that  agun,  that  is,  in  1260,  Brian 
O'Neill  himseu  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Down  Patrick,  by 
John  de  Courcy  and  his  followers. 

The  premature  death  of  Tadhg  O'Brien  so  preyed  on  his 
father,  tnat  for  a.  considerable  time  he  forgot  altogether  the 
duties  of  his  position  and  the  general  interests  of  his  people. 
This  state  of  supineness  encouraged  some  of  his  subordinate 
chiefs  to  withhold  from  him  his  lawful  tributes. 

Among  these  insubordinates  was  the  OLochlainn  of  Burren, 
whose  contumacy  at  length  roused  the  old  chief  to  action ;  and 
in  the  year  1267  he  marched  into  (yLochlainrCs  country,  as  far 
as  the  wood  of  Siubhdaineach^  in  the  north-west  part  of  Burren. 
Here  the  chief  was  met  by  the  OLochlainn^  and  their  adhe- 
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LBCT.  XI.  rents,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  wUclx  O'Brien  was  killed  and  liis 
ann J  routed :  and  hence  he  has  been  ever  since  known  in  his- 

of  the     ^  toTj  B3  ConchubhaT  na  SiubhdairU^  or  Conor  oi  Siubhdaineaeh. 

T^o»)K».  Tadhg  O'Brien,  the  elder  son  of  Conor,  left  two  sons,  Turloch 

and  Donoch ;  and  according  to  the  law  of  succession  among  the 
clanns,  Torloch,  though  soil  in  his  minority,  should  succeed  to 
the  clueftaincj  and  to  the  title  of  O'Brien.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  wrongfully  anticipated  by  his  father's  brodier  Brian 
JRtuidh,  who  had  himself  proclainicd  chief,  and  without  any 
opposition.  This  Brian  Ruadk  continued  to  rule  for  nine 
years,  until  the  young  Torloch  came  to  full  age ;  when,  backed 
by  his  relatives  the  MacNamaras,  and  his  fosterers  the  O'Deas, 
he  marched  with  a  great  force  against  his  uncle,  who,  sooner 
than  risk  a  battle,  fled  with  his  immediate  fiunily  and  adherents, 
taking  with  him  all  his  property,  eastwards  into  North  Tip- 
perary,  and  left  young  Torloch  in  fuU  possession  of  his  ancestral 
rule  and  dignity. 

Brian  Ruadh^  however,  could  not  quietly  submit  to  his  loss 
and  disgrace,  and,  taking  coimsel  with  his  adherents,  they 
decided  on  his  seeking  the  aid  of  the  national  enemy,  to  rein- 
state him  in  his  lost  chieftainship.  For  this  purpose  Brian 
Mtuzdh  and  his  son  Donoch  proceeded  to  Cork,  to  Thomas  de 
Clare,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  then  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Anglo-Norman  forces  of  Munster,  and  sought  his  assistance,  offer- 
inglim  an  ample  remuneration  for  his  sendees.  They  offered  him 
all  the  land  lying  between  the  city  of  Limerick  and  the  town 
of  Ardsallas,  m  Clare.  De  Clare  gladly  accepted  those  terms, 
and  both  parties  met  by  agreement  at  Limerick,  fiom  which 
they  marched  into  Clare ;  where,  before  any  successful  opposition 
could  be  offered  them,  the  castle  of  Bunratty  was  built  and 
fortified  by  the  Norman  leader. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  however  (in  the  year  1277),  De 
Clare  put  the  imfortunate  Brian  Rxmdh  to  death ;  having  had 
him  drawn  between  horses  and  torn  limb  ftom  lunb,  notwith- 
standing that  the  fidelity  of  their  mutual  alliance  had  been 
ratified  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  on  all  the  ancient  relics  of 
Munster.  And  it  was  then  indeed  that  the  great  wars  of 
Thomond  commenced  in  earnest;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
treacherous  death  of  their  father,  the  infatuated  sons  of  Brian 
Ruadh  still  adhered  to  De  Clare,  and  the  warfare  was  kept  up 
with  varjring  success  till  the  year  1318,  when  Robert  de  Clare 
and  his  son  were  at  last  killed,  in  the  battle  of  Disert  O'Dea. 
After  this  the  party  of  Brian  Ruadh  were  compelled  to  fly  once 
more  over  the  Shannon  into  Ara,  in  Tipperary,  where  their 
descendants  have  ever  since  remained  under  the  clann  designa- 
tion of  the  O'Briens  of  Ara. 
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The  brave  Dalcassians  having  thus  rid  themselves  both  of  uctm. 
domestic  and  foreign  usurpation,  preserved  their  country,  their  ^  „.  ^ 
independence,  and  their  native  laws  and  institutions,  down  to  or  uie 
the  ^ear  1542,  when  Murroch,  the  son  of  Turloch,  made  sub-  tb^ovd. 
mission  to  Heniy  the  Eighth,  abandoned  the  ancient  and  glorious 
title  of  the  O'Brien,  and  disgraced  his  lineage  by  accepting  a 
patent  of  his  territory  from  an  English  king,  with  the  English 
title  of  Eail  of  Thomond. 

As  illustrative  of  local  topographical  and  family  history,  this 
tract  staods  unrivalled.  There  is  not  an  ancient  chieftaincy  in 
dare  tiiat  cannot  be  defined,  and  that  has  not  been  denned 
by  its  aid;  nor  a  family  of  any  note  in  that  part  of  Ireland, 
whose  position  and  power  at  the  time  is  not  recorded  in  it. 
Among  these  families  may  be  found — the  O'Briens,  the  Mac- 
Namaras,  the  MacMahons,  the  O'Quinns,  the  O'Deas,  the 
O'Giifl^  (or  GriflSns),  the  O'Hehirs,  the  O'Gradys,  the  Mac 
Gormans,  tiie  O'Conors  of  Corcomroe,  the  0*Lochlainns  of 
Burren,  tiie  O'Seasnans  (or  Sextons),  the  OComhraidhis  (or 
Currys),  the  O'Kennedys,  the  O'Ho^ans,  etc.,  etc. 

The  style  of  the  composition  of  this  tract  is  extremely  redun- 
dant, abounding  in  adjectives  of  indefinable  difierence ;  never- 
theless, it  possesses  a  power  and  vi^ur  of  description  and  nar- 
ration which,  independentiy  of  the  exciting  mcidents,  will 
aniply  compensate  tne  reader's  study. 

There  are  several  copies  of  this  tract  extant  in  paper,  the 
best  of  which  known  to  me  is  Mac  Gurtin's,  in  Trinity  College 
Ubraiy ;  but  there  is  a  large  fragment  of  it  in  vellum  in  the  u- 
biaiy  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  written  in  a  most  beautifid, 
but  unknown  hand,  in  the  year  1509. 

The  text  of  this  tract  would  make  about  300  pages  of  die 
text  of  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  last  piece  of  tiiis  class  of  historical  composition  which  I  2lfj,JJI*i  "*' 
shall  bring  under  your  notice,  before  proceeding  to  give  some 
account  of  tiie  Historic  Tales,  is  the  '^  Book  of  Munster'', — an 
important  collection  of  provincial  history,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  history  olthe  whole  nation. 

The  Book  of  Mukstbb  is  an  independent  compilation,  but 
of  uncertain  date,  as  we  happen  to  have  no  ancient  copy  of  it ; 
but  as  its  leading  points  are  to  be  found  in  the  Books  of  Lein- 
ster,  Balfymote,  and  Lecain,  we  may  believe  that  tiiey  must 
have  taken  tiieir  abstracts  fix>m  this  ancient  book  in  its  original 
form.  There  are  two  comes  of  it  on  paper  in  tiie  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  botii  made  at  tne  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but 
neither  of  them  giving  us  any  account  of  the  originals  from 
which  they  were  transcribed. 
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LBCT.  XL  The  book  (as  is  usual  in  all  the  very  ancient  independent 
compilations  of  this  Hnd^  begins  with  a  record  of  the  creation 
MuMSTBi?'  ^taken,  of  course,  from  tne  Book  of  Genesis),  and  this  merely 
tor  the  purpose  of  carrying  down  the  pedigrees  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  and  particularly  of  Japhet,  firom  whom  the  Milesians  of 
Erinn  descend. 

The  history  of  the  Ebereans,  or  southern  branch  of  the  l^e- 
sian  line,  is  then  carried  down  from  Eber  to  Brian  Boroimhd 
and  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf 

The  line  of  succession  of  the  kings  and  great  chie&  of  Mun- 
8ter  may  be  easily  collected  from  the  great  books  which  I  have 
before  mentioned;  but  in  this  particular  "Book  of  Munster"* 
there  is  a  mass  of  details  relative  to  the  various  disputes  and 
contentions  for  this  succession  (between  rival  local  aspirants, 
as  well  as  between  north  and  south  Munster,  or  the  Dal- 
cassian  and  Eugenian  lines),  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work 
that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Space  will  not,  however,  here  allow  me  to  enter  into  a 
minute  analysis  of  this  important  tract ;  but  I  may  particularly 
call  your  attention  to  the  detailed  account  it  contains  of  the 
contests  and  circumstances  attending  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Munster  of  Cathal  Mac  Jringuini,  about  the  year 
720 ;  of  Feilim  Mac  Crimthainn^  about  824 ;  of  Cormac  Mac 
Cullman,  about  885 ;  of  Ceallachain  of  Cashel,  about  934 ;  and 
of  Brian  BoroimhS^  about  976 ;  all  of  which  are  full  of  historic 
interest,  and  the  more  so,  as  they  are  founded  upon  indisputable 
facts  not  elsewhere  minutely  or  satisfactorily  recorded. 

The  Book  of  Munster,  including  the  pedigrees  of  the  leading 
Munster  families,  consists  of  260  pages  folio,  on  paper,  equal  to 
400  pa^  of  the  Four  Masters.  I  believe  there  is  a  vellum 
copy  of  it  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore  at  Rome. 

Of  the  In  the  very  short  account  I  have  thus  ^ven  you  of  the  larger 

TAX.B6.  historical  tracts,  which  supply,  for  those  portions  of  our  histoiy 
which  they  describe,  the  chief  details  passed  over  in  the  mere 
Annals,  I  have  only  endeavoured  to  make  you  aware  of  the 
scope  of  this  class  of  works,  without  enlarging  on  their  special 
importance  to  the  future  historian  of  the  country,  who  will  find 
in  them  so  much  of  continuous  narrative  nearly  made  to  his 
hand.  A  little  consideration  will  indeed  suggest  to  you  how 
much  I  could  have  offered  on  this  subject.  I  pass,  therefore, 
without  more  delay  to  the  consideration  of  a  department  of  our 
literature,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  extent,  and  hardly 
the  least  in  importance,  among  the  materials  for  the  elucidation 
of  our  ancient  history,  but  which  I  find  I  must,  for  the  proper 
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imdeistanding  of  it,  introduce  to  jour  notice  here  by  some  ob-  uecr.  xi. 
servations  of  an  introductory  character.      I   allude  to   those   ^^^ 
■shorter  pieces^  which  we  may  call  the  Historic  Tales,  and  hutobio 
which  consist  of  detailed  accounts  of  isolated  exploits  and  inci-  ^^^^^ 
dents,  strictly  historical  in  the  main,  but  recited  oflen  with  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  poetical  or  imaginative  accompani- 
ment of  style. 

Of  these  compositions,  a  very  large  number  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  when,  by  careful  ooilation,  and  by  the  judicious  ap- 
plication to  them  of  an  enlightened  criticism,  the  true  facts  of 
nistory  with  which  they  abound  shall  be  collected,  the  fiiture 
historian  will  find  himself  at  no  loss  for  materials  of  the  most 
valuable  kind. 

I  do  not  purpose  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  authority  of  these  tracts.  Many  of  them  con- 
sist entirely  of  piue  history;  many  others  contain  recitals  of 
indubitable  historic  facts  in  great  detail,  but  mixed  with  minor 
incidents  of  an  imaginative  character.  That  they  are  all  true 
in  the  main,  I  have  myself  no  doubt  whatever;  but  the  investi- 
gadon  of  their  claims  to  respect  in  this  regard  would  lead  me  at 
present  too  far  from  the  prescribed  track  of  an  introductory 
course.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  open  to  you  shortly  the  circum- 
stances under  which  tales  of  this  kind  were  composed,  and  the 
general  character  and  profession  of  their  authors;  and  I  shall 
refer  you  to  a  few  examples  of  the  recognition  of  their  authority 
by  some  of  our  earliest,  most  carefiil,  and  authentic  writers.  I 
shall  then  at  once  proceed  to  describe  to  you  the  contents  and 
plan  of  a  few  of  these  compositions,  which  may  be  taken  as 
specimetis  of  the  remainder  of  them  in  each  department. 

I  have  already  shown  you  in  a  former  Lecture,  that  under  the  JJJ  ^^ 
andent  laws  of  Erinn  an  obligation  was  imposed  upon  certain  du«««  of  an 
high  officers  to  make  and  preserve  regular  records  of  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  country. 

The  duty  of  the  Ollamhs  was,  however,  a  good  deal  more 
extensive  than  this,  for  they  were  bound  by  the  same  laws  to 
make  themselves  perfect  masters  of  that  history  in  all  its  de- 
tails, and  to  teach  it  to  the  people  by  public  recitals ;  as  well  as 
to  be  the  legal  referees  upon  aU  subjects  in  dispute  concerning 
history  and  ue  genealogies  (and  you  will  bear  m  mind  that  the 

S reservation  of  the  rights  of  property  of  individuals  intimately 
epended  on  the  accuracy  of  that  history  and  of  those  genea- 
logies). The  laws  provided  strictly  for  the  education  of  the 
Otlamh  (and  no  one  could  act  as  a  ^Brehon  or  Judge  that  had 
not  attained  the  degree  of  an  Ollamh)f  and  they  comerred  upon 
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LBCT.  XI.  him  valuable  endowments  and  most  important  privilegea,  all 
^  ["  which  he  forfeited  for  life,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to  observe 
tioQ  and  to  vou,  if  he  bccamc  eruilty  of  falsifying  the  history  of  any  fact 
ouamh.       or  the  genealogy  oi  any  iamily. 

The  education  of  the  Ollamh  was  long  and  minute.  It  ex- 
tended over  a  space  of  twelve  years  ^'  of  hard  work",  as  the 
early  books  say,  and  in  the  course  of  these  twelve  years  certain 
regular  courses  were  completed,  each  of  which  gave  the  stu- 
dent an  additional  d^ee,  as  a  jPi/J,  or  Poet,  with  cones- 
ponding  title,  rank,  and  privileges. 

In  the  Book  of  Lecain  (fol.  168)  there  is  an  ancient  tract, 
describing  the  laws  upon  this  subject,  and  referring,  with  quo- 
tations, to  the  body  of  the  Brethibh  Nimliedh^  or  '*  Brehcm  Laws*. 
According  to  this  authori^,  the  perfect  Poet  or  OUamh  should 
know  ana  practise  the  Teinim  Laegha^  the  Imas  Forosnadk, 
and  the  Dichedal  do  chennaibh.  The  first  appears  to  have  been 
a  peculiar  druidical  verse,  or  incantation,  believed  to  confer  upon 
the  druid  or  poet  the  power  of  understanding  eveiything  that  it 
was  proper  for  him  to  say  or  speak  of.  The  second  is  explained 
or  translated,  ^^  the  illumination  of  much  knowledge,  as  from 
the  teacher  to  the  pupil",  that  is,  that  he  should  be  able  to  ex- 
plain and  teach  the  four  divisions  of  poetry  or  philosophy,  ^^and 
each  division  of  them",  continues  the  authority  quoted,  ^^  is  the 
chief  teaching  of  three  years  of  hard  work".  The  third  qualifi- 
cation, or  Dichedal^  is  explained,  ^*  that  he  begins  at  once  the 
head  of  his  poem",  in  short,  to  improvise  extempore  in  correct 
verse.  "  To  the  OUanihPj  says  the  ancient  authority  quoted  in 
this  passage  in  the  Book  of  jLecainy  *^  belong  synchronianis,  to- 
gether witn  the  laegha  laidhibhy  or  illuminating  poems  [incan- 
tations], and  to  him  belong  the  pedigrees  and  the  etymologies 
of  names,  that  is,  he  has  the  pedigrees  of  the  men  of  Erinn 
with  certainty,  and  the  branching  off  of  their  various  relation- 
ships". Lastly,  '^  Here  are  the  four  divisions  of  the  knowledge  of 
poetry  (or  philosophy)",  says  the  tract  I  have  referred  to;  "ge- 
nealogies, synchronisms,  and  the  reciting  of  (historic)  tales  form 
the  first  division;  knowledge  of  the  seven  kinds  of  verse,  and 
how  to  measure  them  by  letters  and  syllables,  form  another  of 
them ;  judgment  of  the  seven  kinds  of  poetry,  another  of  them ; 
lastly,  Dichedal  [or  improvisation],  that  is,  to  contemplate  and 
recite  the  verses  without  ever  thinUng  of  them  before". 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Ollamh  was  bound  (and  even  firom 
the  very  first  course  of  his  professional  studies),  among  other 
duties,  to  have  the  Historic  Stories ;  and  these  are  classed  with 
the  genealogies  and  synchronisms  of  history,  in  which  he  was 
to  preserve  the  truth  of  history  pure  and  unbroken  to  sue- 
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eeedia^  generataons.    According  to  several  of  the  most  ancient  LEc?r.  xi. 
authontiea,  the  Ollamk,  or  perfect  Doctor,  wm  bound  to  have 
(for  recital  at  the  public  feasts  and  assemblies)  at  least  Seven  uon  mod 
Fiflies  of  these  Historic  narratives;  and  there  a{^>ear  to  have  oi^mb!'^" 
been  various  degrees  in  the  ranks  of  the  poets,  as  they  pro- 
gressed in  education  towards  the  fibaal  degree,  each  of  wmck 
was  bound  to  be  supplied  with  at  least  a  certain  number.  Thus 
the  AnroA,  next  in  rank  to  an  OUamh^  should  have  half  the 
namb»  of  an  OUamh;  the  C/t,  one-third  the  number,  according 
to  some  autlunities,  and  eighty  according  to  others;  and  so  on 
down  to  the  Foehlog^  who  ahould  have  thirty,  and  the  Driaeg 
(the  lowest  of  all),  who  should  have  twenty  of  these  tales. 

To  each  of  these  classes,  as  I  have  observed,  proportionate 
emoluments  and  privileges  were  secured  by  law. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  the  compositions  I  have  already  rtat  autho- 
called  the  Historic  Tales,  were  composed  for  a  much  graver  ^%l^^c 
purpose  than  that  of  mere  amusement;  and  when  the  nature  oil^^'S 
the  profesnon  of  the  OUamh^  the  Poet,  the  Historical  Teacher,  &«t(n7- 
is  considered,  as  well  as  the  laws  by  which  it  was  regulated,  it 
will  not  seem  surprising  that  the  jpoems  and  tales  in  which 
these  offieem  preserved  the  special  mcts  and  details  of  history, 
should  have  been  regarded  at  all  times  as  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rity.   Accordingly,  we  find  them  (j^uoted  and  followed  by  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  early  critics  and  teacherB  of  our  his- 
toiy,  such  as  the  celebrated  Flann  of  Monasterboice,  and  others. 

As  instances  of  such  references,  I  shall  take  a  few  examples 
at  xuidom  from  the  Book  of  Lecain;  bnt  they  occur  in  innu- 
merable places  in  that  and  other  ancient  MSS. 

The  Book  of  Lecain^  at  folio  15,  b.  a.,  after  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Aenigm  OUmueadh,  quotes  as  authority  for  it  a  poem 
by  Eoekaidli  OTliim;  and  at  16,  b.  b.,  it  quotes  firom  another 
poem  bv  the  same  writer. 

At  folio  25,  b.b.,  a  poem  b^  Finntan  (axth  century)is  quoted 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  colonies  otPartiuUan^ 
and  Neniked^  and  of  the  Firbol^. 

At  &lio  277,  b.,  a  poem  by  Mac  liag,  on  the  Firbolg  co- 
lonies, is  quoted  as  having  been  taken  fiom  their  own  accounts 
of  themselves;  and  at  278,  a.,  another  on  the  same  subject. 

At  folio  280,  is  quoted  a  poem  by  Eoehaidh  OTlinn,  on  the 
Tuatka  Di  Danann  and  the  first  batde  of  Magh  Tvireadh—z 
poem,  in  which  the  account  of  that  battle  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  an<^ent  prose  tale  I  have  presently  to  describe 
to  you.    And  so  on. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  even  the  poems  of  the  learned 
men  of  axuuent  times  have  thus  been  regarded  as  of  such  im- 
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LECT  XI.  portance,  is  that  the  Ollamhs  were  in  the  habit  of  teaching  the 
~  facts  of  history  to  their  pupils  in  verse,  probably  that  diey  might 

rity  of  the    thus  be  the  more  easily  remembered.    Thus  we  find  in  the  Book 
Tiii?\  M     of  Lecain  (fol.  27,  a.  b.)  a  poem  by  Colum  Cille,  in  praise  of 
gJJJ^**'      Eochaidh  Mae  Eire,  addressed  to  a  pupil  who  questioned  him; 
and  this  poem  contains  a  minute  account  of  the  battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh,  and  also  of  the  Milesian  expedition  to  Erinn. 

And  Flann  of  Monastcrboice  (perhaps  the  greatest  of  our 
early  critics),  the  celebrated  compiler  of  the  synchronisms 
which  pass  under  his  name,  frequently  quotes  from  and  refeis 
to  poems  earlier  than  his  time  as  authorities  for  historic  &ctff, 
and  he  also  often  communicates  in  verse  to  his  pupils  his  own 
profound  historic  learning.     Of  Flann's  critical  and  historical 

rems  there  are  several  in  the  Book  of  Lecain :  as  at  folio  24, 
b.,  one  on  the  kings,  from  Eochaidh  Feidhleach  to  Laeghidri^ 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  CathrHm  DaiM,  and  the 
Bruighean  Da  Derga,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  recntab  of 
those  events  in  the  Historic  Tales  so  named.  So  also,  JLecaifiy 
folio  25,  a. ;  28,  a.  a. ;  280,  etc.,  etc.^  etc., 

It  seems  strange  enough  that  the  authors  of  the  Historic  Tales 
should  have  been  permitted  at  all  to  introduce  fairy  agency  in 
describing  the  exploits  of  real  heroes,  and  to  describe  purely 
imaginative  characters  occasionally  among  the  subordinate  per- 
sonages in  these  stories.  This  seems  strange,  because  they  could 
not  alter  the  historic  occurrences  themselves,  nor  tamper  with  the 
truth  of  the  genealogies  and  successions  of  the  kings  and  chief- 
tains,— ^which  it  was  their  professional  duty  to  teach  in  purity 
to  the  people, — ^without  hazarding  the  loss  of  all  their  dij^nities 
and  privileges.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  rules  of  these 
compositions  permitted  the  introduction  of  a  certain  amount  of 
poetical  machmcry.  These  rules,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  the  Ollamhs  used  such  licence, 
must  remain  matter  for  critical  investi^tion.  It  only  belongs 
to  my  present  design  to  assure  you  of  t^e  historical  authority  of 
all  the  substantial  statements  respecting  the  battles,  the  expedi- 
tions, and  the  alliances  of  our  early  kings,  contained  in  these 
Scela,  or  Tales :  and  of  this  authority  there  cannot  be  any  doubt, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  the  most  accurate  of  our 
early  critics  and  the'  most  venerable  MSS.  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us. 

One  other  observation  remains  to  be  made.  That  the  His- 
toric Tales  which  I  am  about  to  describe  to  you  are  indeed 
those  which  the  Ollamhs  were  bound,  under  tne  laws  I  have 
quoted,  to  have  for  recital  to  the  people,  we  are  fortunately  in 
a  condition  to  prove  out  of  one  of  the  earliest,  and  on  the  whole. 
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I  believe  I  may  say,  the  most  valuable,  of  all  the  early  historic  lbct.  xt, 
books  now  in  existence.     I  mean  no  other  than  the  Book  of         7 
Leinster  itself.  (T.C.D.;  H.  2.  18).  ucfty^tSe 

At  folio  151,  a.,  of  this  venerable  MS.,  we  find  recorded  the  tSm^m 
rule  I  have  already  referred  to  as  to  the  number  of  Historic  ^Jf^  do^* 
Tales  which  each  class  of  poet,  or  teacher,  was  bound  to  have. —  ^  ^ 
[See  orimnal  in  Apprkdix,  No.  LXXXVIII.] 

'^  Of  the  qualifications  of  a  poet  in  stories  and  in  deeds  to  be 
related  to  kmgs  and  chiefs,  as  follows,  viz. :  Seven  times  fifty 
stories,  Le,y  five  times  fifty  prime  stories,  and  twice  fifty  secon- 
dary stories ;  and  these  secondary  stories  are  not  permitted  [that 
is,  can  only  be  permitted]  but  to  four  grades  only,  viz. :  an 
OUamh^  an  Amrath,  a  C7t,  and  a  Cano.  And  these  *  Prime 
Stories*  are:  Destructions  and  Preyings,  Courtships,  Battles, 
Caves,  Navigations,  Tragedies  (or  Deaths),  Expeditions,  Elope- 
ments, and  Confiagrations''.  And  afterwards,  ^' These  followmg 
reckon  also  as  prime  stories :  stories  of  Irruptions,  of  Visions,  of 
LfOves,  of  Hostmgs,  and  of  Migrations'*. 

A  vast  number  of  examples  of  these  different  prime  stories 
follow,  by  which  we  are  supplied  with  the  names  of  so  many 
as  187  in  all,  classified  under  their  different  heads ;  and  this 
invaluable  list  has  been  the  means  of  identifjdng  very  many  of 
these  ancient  tales  among  the  MSS.  which  have  been  preserved 
to  our  times. — [See  this  List  in  the  Appendix,  No.  LXXXIX.] 

The  number  of  the  ancient  Historic  Tales  yet  in  existence 
is  conaderable,  and  several  of  them  have  been  identified.  Many 
of  these,  of  coarse,  are  not  known  to  us  in  so  pure  a  state  as  we 
could  wish,  but  each  year's  investigation  throws  some  addi- 
tional li^ht  on  even  the  least  of  them,  and  brings  out  their  his- 
toric viuue.  I  need  only  add,  that  the  strictly  Historic  Tales 
known  to  me  may  be  calculated  as  embracing  matter  extensive 
enouj^h  to  occupy  about  4000  pages  of  G'Donovan^s  Annals. 

Oi  the  Historic  Tales  a  few  nave  been  printed  within  the  last 
few  years,  which  may  be  taken,  to  some  extent  at  least,  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  remainder.  The  Cath  Muighi  Rath  (Battle  of 
Magh  Rathy  or  Moyra),  published  by  the  Archaeological  Society 
in  1842,  is  one  of  the  tales  in  the  hst  in  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
The  Celtic  Society  also  printed  two  of  the  Historic  Tales  in 
1855,  the  Cath  Muighi  JLeana,  and  the  Tochmarc  Momira^ 
both  of  which  are  of  remarkable  interest  and  great  historic  value. 

Of  those  which  I  have  selected  shortly  to  introduce  to  your 
notice  here,  the  first  is  also  one  of  the  Catha,  or  Battles.  It  is 
that  of  Magh  Ttdreadh,  one  of  the  earliest  battles  recorded  in 
our  history,  and  almost  the  earliest  event  upon  the  record  of 
which  we  may  place  sure  reliance.     It  was  in  this  battle  that 
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I,gCT.  XI. 

lo.  Of  fhe 
Catha,  or 


The  "Battle 
of  Magh 
Tuireadhr. 


the  Firbolgs  were  defeated  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  rac^ 
who  subsequently  ruled  in  Erinn  till  the  coming  of  the  Mile- 
sians from  Spain ;  so  that  it  forms  a  great  epoch  and  starting 
point  in  our  histoiy.  The  tract  whidi  goes  by  the  name  is 
somewhat  long,  opening  indeed  with  the  same  account  of  the 
first  colonies  or  expeditions  that  landed  in  Eiinn  which  we 
find  in  the  Books  ot  Invasions.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should 
give  you  the  whole  account  here,  or  indeed  any  considerable 
part  of  it,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  contents  of  flie 
tract  as  intelligible  as  our  time  may  permit. 

Tlie  Firbolgs,  according  to  the  Annals,  arrived  in  Iieboid 
about  the  year  of  the  world  3266.  Veiy  soon  after  landing, 
the  chiefs,  though  wide  apart  the  spots  upon  which  in  difierent 
parties  they  first  touched  the  shore,  contrived  to  discover  the 
fate  of  each  other;  and  having  looked  out  for  a  central  and 
suitable  place  to  reunite  their  forces,  thev  happened  to  fix  <m 
the  green  hill  now  called  Tara,  but  which  they  named  Dndm 
Cain^  or  the  Beautiful  Eminence.  Here  they  planted  theb  seat 
of  government ;  they  divided  the  island  into  five  parts,  between 
the  five  brothers,  and  distributed  their  people  among  them. 
The  Firbolgs  continued  thus  to  hold  and  rule  the  conntiy  for 
the  space  of  thirty-^ix  years,  that  is,  till  the  vcar  of  tlie  worid 
3303,  when  Eochaidh  tne  son  of  Ere  was  their  king. 

In  this  year  the  Firbolgs  were  sunoised  to  find  that  the  island 
contained  some  other  inhabitants  whom  they  had  never  before 
seen  or  heard  of.  These  were  no  other  than  the  TuaAa  Di  Da- 
nann^  the  descendants  odobttthj  son  oiBeathack.  lohcUh  was  one 
of  the  Nemedian  chie&  who  survived  the  destruction  of  Conaings 
Tower  (on  Tory  Island),  and  passed  into  the  north  of  Europe; 
whilst  another  of  them,  Simeon  Breac,  passed  into  Thrace,  firam 
whom  the  Firbolgs  descended.  Bo£h  tnbes  thus  met  in  the  <dd 
land  once  more,  after  a  separation  of  about  237  years. 

The  ThMtha  D6  Dananvn^  af)«r  landing  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Erinn,  had  destroyed  their  ships  and  boats,  and  steal- 
thily made  their  way  into  the  fastnesses  of  Magh  Item  (in  the 
County  LeitrimV  Mere  they  had  raised  such  temporary  works 
of  defence  as  might  save  them  fiom  any  sudden  surprise  of  an 
enemy,  and  then  gradually  showing  themselves  to  the  Firbolg 
inhabitants,  they  pretended  that  they  had,  by  tlieir  skill  in  ne- 
cromancv,  come  into  Erinn  on  the  win^  of  the  wind. 

The  king  of  the  Firbolgs,  having  neard  of  the  arrival  of 
these  strange  tribes,  took  counsel  witn  his  wise  men,  and  diev 
resolved  to  send  a  large,  powerful,  and  fierce  warrior  of  their 
j>eople  forward  to  the  camp  of  the  strangers,  to  make  observa- 
tions, and  ascertain  as  much  of  their  histoiy  and  condition  as  he 
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could.  The  chosen  warrior,  whose  name  was  Sreng,  went  forward  l«ct.  xt. 
on  his  mission  to  Magh  liein;  but  before  he  reached  the  camp  ^^  q,^^ 
the  Tuaiha  Di  Danann  sentinels  had  perceived  him,  and  they  catua,  or 
immediately  sent  forward  one  of  their  own  champions,  named  n^e'^Mti. 
Breasy  to  meet  and  talk  to  him.     Both  warriors  approached  ^Jh^SSon, 
with  great  caution,  until  they  came  within  speaking  distance 
of  eaim  other,  when  each  of  them  planted  his  shieM  in  fixmt 
of  him  to  cover  his  body,  and  viewed  the  other  over  its  border 
with  inquiring  eyes.    Jareas  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  and 
Sreng  was  deugnted  to  hear  himself  addressed  ia  his  own  lan- 
guage, for  the  old  Cbedhlic  yras  the  mother^tongue  of  each. 
They  drew  nearer  each  other,  and,  after  some  conversation,  dis- 
covered each  other's  lineage  and  remote  consanguinity. 

They  next  examined  each  other's  spears,  swords,  and  shields ; 
and  in  this  examination  they  discovered  a  very  marked  difference 
in  the  shape  and  excellence  of  the  spears ;  Sreng  being  armed 
with  two  neavy,  thick,  pointless,  but  sharply  rounded,  spears ; 
while  Breas  carried  two  beautiMly  shaped,  thin,  slender,  long, 
sharp-pointed  spears.  Breas  then  proposed,  on  ihe  part  of  the 
Tuaiha  Di  Danann^  to  divide  the  island  into  two  parts,  be- 
tween the  two  ffreat  parties,  and  that  they  should  mutually 
enjoy  and  defend  it  against  all  future  invaders.  They  then  ex- 
chanjrod  spears  for  the  mutual  examination  of  both  hosts;  and 
a{ler  liavin^  entered  into  vows  of  future  friendship,  each  re- 
turned to  his  people. 

Sieng  returned  to  Tara,  as  we  shall  in  future  call  that  place ; 
and  having  recounted  to  the  king  and  his  people  the  result  of 
his  miasiony  they  took  counsel,  and  decided  on  not  granting  to 
the  Tuaiha  D6  Danann  a  division  of  the  coimtry,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  prepared  to  give  them  battle.  In  the  meantime, 
BreoB  returned  to  his  camp,  and  gave  his  people  a  very  discou- 
raging account  of  the  appearance,  tone,  and  arms  of  the  fierce 
man  ho  had  been  sent  to  parley  with.  The  Tiuxtka  Di 
Danann  having  drawn  no  favourable  augury  of  peace  or  friend- 
ship from  this  q>ecimen  of  the  Firbolg  warriors  and  his  formid- 
able arms,  abandoned  their  holdings,  and,  retiring  farther  to  the 
south  and  west,  took  up  a  strong  position  on  Mount  Belgadan, 
at  the  west  end  of  Maah  Nia  (the  plain  of  Nia),  which  is  now 
called  Magh  Tuireadn  (or  Moytura),  and  is  rituated  near  the 
viDaffe  of  Con^  in  the  present  county  of  Mayo.  The  Firbolgs 
marcned  from  Tara,  with  all  &eir  forces,  to  this  plain  of  Moy- 
tura, and  encamped  at  the  east  end  of  it.  Nuada,  who  was  the 
king  of  the  Tuaiha  Di  Danann^  however,  wishing  to  avoid  hosti- 
hties  if  possible,  opened  new  negotiations  with  jKing  Eochaidh 
through  the  medium  of  his  bar&.    The  Firbolg  king  declined 
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I.ECT.  zi.  to  grant  any  accommodation,  and  the  poets  having  returned  to 

~  their  hosts,  both  the  great  parties  prepared  for  battle. 

Catha^oj         The  battle  took  place  on  Midsuramer-day.     The  Firbolgs 

c^e^'^^Batue  ^^^  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  King  (who  left  the 

jij^^^   battle-field  with  a  body  guard  of  a  himdred  brave  men,   in 

search  of  water  to  allay  his  burning  thirst)  was  followed  bjr  a 

party  of  a-  hundred  and  fifty  men,  led  by  the  three  sons  of 

rfemedh,  who  pursued  him  all  the  way  to  the  strand  called 

Traigh  Eothaiti  [near  Ballysadare,  in  the  county  of  Sligol. 

Here  a  fierce  combat  ensued  between  the  parties,  in  which 

King  Eochaidh  fell, — as  well  a^  the  leaders  on  the  other  side, 

the  three  sons  of  Nemedh. 

The  sons  of  Nemedh  were  buried  at  the  west  end  of  the 
strand,  at  a  place  since  called  Ijeca  Meic  Nemedh^  or  the  Grave 
Stones  of  the  sons  of  Nemedh;  and  King  Eochaidh  was  buried 
where  he  feU  in  the  strand,  and  the  great  heap  of  stones  known 
to  this  day  as  the  Cam  of  T^raigh  Eothaill  (and  which  was 
formerly  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  Erinn)  was  raised 
over  him  by  the  victors. 

In  the  course  of  the  battle,  the  Firbolg  warrior  Sreng  dealt 
the  king  of  the  TtuUha  Di  Danann^  Nuada,  a  blow  of  his 
heavy  sword,  which  clove  the  rim  of  his  shield,  and  cut  off  his 
arm  at  the  shoulder.  Nuada  had  a  silver  arm  made  for  him  by 
certain  ingenious  artificers  attached  to  his  court,  and  he  has  been 
ever  since  known  in  our  history  and  romances  as  Nuada 
Airaead-lamhj  or  the  Silver-handed. 

The  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  continued  for  four  suocessire 
days,  imtil  at  length  the  Firbolgs  were  diminished  to  300 
fighting  men,  headed  by  their  still  surviving  warrior-chief, 
Sreng ;  and,  being  thus  reduced  to  a  great  inequality  of  numbers 
compared  with  their  enemies,  they  held  a  counsel  and  resolved 
to  demand  single  combat,  of  man  to  man,  in  accordance  with 
the  universally  acknowledged  laws  of  ancient  chivalry.  The 
Titatha  Di  Danann  thought  better,  and  offered  Sreng  terms  of 
peace,  and  his  choice  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  EIrinn. 
Sreng  accepted  these  terms,  and  took  as  his  choice  the  present 
province  of  Connacht,  which,  down  to  the  time  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  was  called  by  no  other  name  than  Cuigead 
Sreing — ^that  is  Sreng's  province, — ^in  which  indeed  his  descend- 
ants were  still  recognized  down  so  late  as  the  year  1650, 
according  to  Duald  Mac  Firbis. 

The  antiquity  of  this  tract,  in  its  present  form,  can  scarcely 
be  under  fourteen  hundred  years.  The  story  is  told  with 
singular  truthfuhiess  of  description.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
making  a  hero,  or  ascribing  to  any  individual  or  party  the  per- 
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formtmoe  of  any  incredible  deeds  of  valour.    There  is,  however,  lkct.  xi. 
a  good  deal  of  druidism  introduced ; — ^but  the  position  and  con-  ~ 


Of  the 


duct  of  the  poets  or  bards  during  the  battle,  and  in  the  midst  of  Catha.  ot 
it, — the  origin  of  the  name  of  Moytura,  or  the  plain  of  pillars  or  crhe  "Sittie 
columns, — ^the  origin,  names,  and  use  of  so  many  of  the  pillar  J^fJ^Jft.) 
stones,  of  the  mounds,  and  of  the  huge  graves,  vulgarly  called 
Cromlechs,  with  which  the  plain  is  stillcovered, — are  all  matters 
of  such  interest  and  importance  in  the  reading  of  our  ancient 
history  and  the  investigation  of  our  antiquanan  monumental 
remains,  that  I  am  bold  to  assert  that  I  believe  there  is  not  in 
all  Europe  a  tract  of  equal  historical  value  yet  lying  in  MS., 
considermg  its  undoubted  antiquity  and  authenticity. 

There  is  but  one  ancient  copy  of  this  tract  known  to  me 
to  be  in  existence,  and  of  this  1  possess  an  accurate  transcript. 
The  mere  facts  of  the  coming  m  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Dananuy 
of  the  battle  that  ensued,  and  of  the  death  of  King  JEochaidh 
only,  are  told  in  OT)onovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at 
the  year  of  the  world  3303.  That  accomplished  Irish  topogra- 
{>her  lays  down  the  position  of  Moytura,  and  other  places  men- 
tioned in  our  tract,  with  his  usual  accuracy;  but  he  has  mis- 
taken the  account  of  the  second  battle  (which  is  in  the  British 
Museum)  for  this;  and  of  that  battle  I  shall  now  proceed  to 

g've  you  a  short  sketch,  in  abstracting  for  you  a  second  of  these 
istoric  Tales,  which  we  may  call  the  Second  Battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh^  or  ^e  Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  ^^  of  the  Fomorians**. 

After  the  brief  record  of  the  first  battle  by  the  Four  Masters,  The  "Batue 
at  the  year  of  the  world  3303,  they  tell  us  (at  the  year  3304)  TuS^wdh 
that  Breasy  the  chief  of  the  Titath  DS  Danann^  who  was  a  Fo-  Fomorian*". 
morian  by  his  father  (the  same  who,  as  we  have  seen,  held  the 
parley  with  the  Firbole  warrior  Sreng),  received  the  regency 
irom  his  people  during  the  illness  of  their  king,  Nuada,  who  haa 
lost  his  arm  in  the  battle.  Breas  held  the  regency  for  seven  years, 
when  he  resigned  it  again  to  the  king ;  and  Nuada  (who  m  the 
mean  time  was  supplied  with  a  silver  arm  by  his  surgeon,  Dian- 
eeckty  BJoACreidn^,  tne  great  worker  in  metals, — and  mence  called 
Nuada  Airgidrlamhy  or  "  of  the  Silver  Hand")  reassumed  the 
sovereignty.     The  Annals  pass  on  then  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
Nuada^s  reign,  (that  is,  a.m.  3330),  where  they  merely  state 
that,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Moytura  of  the  Fomorians,  by  the 
hand  of  Balor  "  of  the  stiff  blows",  one  of  the  Fomorians. 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  dry  or  less  attractive  than  this 
simple  record,  in  four  lines,  of  the  death  in  battle  of  the  king  of 
a  country  and  people,  without  a  single  word  of  detail,  or  any 
leference  whatever  to  the  cause  of  the  war,  or  to  the  other  actors 
in  the  battle ;  so  that  any  person  might  take  it  upon  himself  to 
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L«cT.  XI.  qtieetioii  the  veracity  of  8o  meagre  a  lecord,  if  thieve  had  been 

lo  Of  the    ^^  collateral  evidence  to  support  it.     This,  however,  like  the 

catra,  or    former  battle,  had  its  ancient  mstoiy,  as  well  as  its  dry  ehromde; 

cm^^Biifttie  and  fiom  the  former  I  shall  lay  before  you  in  the  foUowsag  ab- 

jSJI^San     stract  as  much  of  it  as  will,  at  least,  I  liape  arouse  &e  curioBity 

Sf  ^t.    \  V  £Uid  attention  of  my  heaiersd — be^sinfif  of  them  at  the  same  time 

'"°°^-'to  remember,  ihJ m>tmt^L^  !u  that  W  been  written 

N  and  spoken  for  and  against  the  remote  histoxy  of  Ireland,  even 

/  /        up  to  this  day,  the  test  of  pure,  imbiassed  criticism,  histoncsl 

and  chronological,  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  it. 

The  tract  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Imeage  of  J3m»,  and 
how  it  was  that  he  became  king.  t 

•  ^  We  have  seen  that  the  warrior  iiegent  resigned  the  9oveieignty 

at  the  end  of  seven  years  to  Nuada  the  king ;  but  it  wa9  moie 
by  compulsion  than  ^ood  wiU  that  he  did  so,  for  his  role  was  so 
markea  by  inhospitaBty,  and  by  entire  neglect  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  his  people,  dtat  loud  murmuis  of  discontent  asaaikd 
him  from  all  quarters  long  before  his  regency  was  terminated. 
In  short,  as  the  chronicler  says,  the  knives  c^  his  people  were 
not  greased  at  his  table,  nor  did  their  breath  smell  of  ue  at4he 
I  banquet.  Neither  their  poets,  nor  their  bards,  nor  iikeit  satiiists, 
nor  their  harpers,  nor  their  pipers,  nor  th^  trumpeters,  nor  their 
jugglers,  nor  their  bufibons,  were  ever  seen  engaged  in  amusiiig 
/  them  at  the  assemblies  of  his  court.  It  is  in  mie  added  diat  he 
had  even  succeeded  in  reducing  many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of 
the  Ttsatha  Di  Danann  warriors  to  a  state  of  absolute  servitode 
and  vassalage  to  himself;  and  his  demgn  seems  to  have  been  to 
substitute  an  absolute  nde  for  the  circumscribed  power  of  a  chief  I 
king  under  the  national  law  of  the  claims.  ' 

At  the  time  that  the  discontent  was  at  its  height,  a  certain 
poet  and  satirist  named  Cairbri,  the  son  of  the  poetess  JSt€my  vi« 
sited  the  king's  court;  but,  in  place  of  being  received  with  the 
accustomed  respect,  the  poet  was  sent,  it  appears,  to  a  snail  dark 
chamber,  without  fire,  furniture,  or  bed,  where  he  was  served 
with  three  small  cakes  of  dry  bread  only,  on  a  very  small  and 
mean  table.  This  treatment  was  in  gross  violation  c^  public 
law,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  strongest  feeling.  The  poet 
accordingly  arose  on  the  next  monung,  full  of  discontent  and 
bitterness,  and  left  the  court  not  only  without  the  usual  profes- 
sional compliments,  but  even  pronouncing  a  bitter  and  wither- 
ing satire  on  his  host.  This  was  the  first  satire  ever,  it  is  said, 
written  in  Erinn ;  and  although  such  an  insult  to  a  poet,  and 
the  public  expression  of  his  indignation  in  consequence,  would 
fall  very  far  short  of  penetrating  the  quick  feelings  of  the  nobi- 
lity or  royalty  of  these  times  (so  difiPerent  are  the  customs  of  an* 
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/   cieni  and  modem  honour),  etill  it  was  sufficient  in  those  early  lbct.  n. 
days  to  excite  the  Bympathy  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Tuatha  Di  ,„  /w*u 
i>i»mn,  chieft  and  p^k ;  and  occuiring  as  It  did  after  80  manj  'ckZ^^ 
just  causes  of  popular  complaint,  they  detennined  wi|^>€>ut  more  (nie^^B«ttie 
to  call  upon  Brtas  to  reaigp  his  powor  forthwith.  y(o  this  call  ^^!^ 
the  regent  reluetani^acceded ;  and  having  held  council  with  his  ^*5j/Jl: 
mother,  they  both  detennined  to  retire  to  the  court  of  his  father, 
Elotka,  at  this  time  the  great  chief  of  the  Fomorian  pirates,  or 
sea  kings,  who  then  swarmed  through  all  the  German  Ocean,/' y^^ 
and  ruled  over  the  Shetland  Islands  and  the  Hebrides.  -^ 

Though  Elatha  received  his  son  coldly,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  his  disgrace  ^as  deserved,  still  he  acceded  to  his  request  to 
furnish  him  with  a  fleet  and  army  with  which  to  return  and 
conquer  Erinn  for  himself,  if  he  could,  fi*om  his  maternal  rek- 
Uons  the  Tuaiha  D6  Danann.  Breaa  was  therefore  recom* 
mended  by  his  &ther  to  the  favour  of  the  great  Fomorian 
cU^,  Balor  **of  the  Evil  Eye",  king  of  the  Islands,  and  /n- 
dedij  son  of  Di'lhrnnond;  and  these  two  leaders  collected  all 
the  men  and  ships  lying  from.  Scandinavia  westwards,  for  the 
intended  invwnon,  so  that  they  are  said  to  have  formed  an  un- 
broken bridge  of  ships  and  boats  from  the  Hebrides  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  Erinn.  Having  landed  there,  they  marched  to  a 
plain  in  the  present  barony  of  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  of  Sligo, — 
a  spot  surrounded  by  high  hills,  rocks,  and  narrow  defiles ; — 
and,  having  thus  pitched  their  camp  in  the  enemy*s  country, 
they  awaited  the  determination  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann^  to 
surr^ider  or  give  them  battle.  The  latter  were  not  slow  in  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  invaders,  and  the  recorded  account  of  their 
preuarations  is  in  full  accordance  with  their  traditional  character 
as  skilAil  artizans  and  profotmd  necromancers. 

Besides  the  king,  Nuada  '^  of  the  Silver  Hand**,  the  chief  men 
of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  at  this  time  were :  the  great  Daffhda; 
Lug,  the  son  oiCian^  son  of  Dianeeeht,  their  great  Esculapius; 
Ofina  Grian-Aineach  ("of  the  sun-like  face"),  and  others;  but 
the  Daghda  and  Ijug  were  the  prime  counsellors  and  arrangers 
of  the  battle.  The  tract  proceeds  to  state  how  these  two  ciQled 
to  their  presence : — ^their  smiths ;  their  cerds^  or  silver  and  brass 
workers ;  their  carpenters ;  their  surgeons ;  their  sorcerers ;  their 
cupbearers ;  their  druids ;  their  poets ;  their  witches ;  and  their 
chief  leaders.  And  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  ranee  of 
our  ancient  literature  a  more  curious  chapter  than  that  wnich 
describes  the  questions  which  Lug  put  to  these  several  classes 
M  to  the  nature  of  the  service  which  each  was  prepared  to 
i^der  in  the  battle,  and  the  characteristic  professional  answer 
which  he  received  from  each  of  them. 
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UBCT.  n.  The  battle  (which  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  October)  is 
JO  ^  eloquently  described, — witn  all  the  brave  achievements,  and  all 
ca'tba,  or  the  deeds  of  art  and  necromancy  by  which  it  was  distinguished, 
ci^^"  slttifi  The  Fomorians  were  defeated,  and  their  chief  men  killed.  Kinfir 
jyjJJ*^  Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand  was  indeed  killed  by  Balor  of  the  Ev3 
of  the  Fo>  Eye,  but  Balor  himself  fell,  soon  afler,  by  a  stone  flung  at  him 
™^  *  by  Lug  (his  grandson  by  his  daughter  Eithlenn)^  which  struck 
him  (we  are  told)  in  the  ''evil  eye"",  and  with  so  much  force,  that 
it  carried  it  out  through  the  back  of  his  head. 

The  magical  skill,  as  it  was  called, — in  reali^  of  course, 
the  scientific  superiority — of  the  TuaiJia  Di  Danannj  stood 
them  well  in  this  battle ;  for  Diancechiy  their  chief  physician^ 
with  his  daughter  Ochtriuil^  and  his  two  sons,  Airmedh  and 
Miochy  are  stated  to  have  previously  prepared  a  healing  bath  or 
fountain  with  the  essences  of  the  prmcipal  healing  herbs  and 
plants  of  Erinn,  gathered  chiefly  in  Lus-mha^h,  or  the  Plain  of 
Herbs  (a  district  comprised  in  tne  present  King^s  Coimty) ;  and 
on  this  bath  they  continued  to  pronounce  incantations  during 
the  battle.  Such  of  their  men  as  happened  to  be  wounded  in 
the  fight  were  immediately  brought  to  the  bath  and  plunged  in, 
and  tney  are  said  to  have  been  instantly  re&eshed  and  made 
whole,  so  that  they  were  able  to  return  and  fight  against  the 
enemy  again  and  again. 

The  situation  of  the  plain  on  which  this  battle  was  fought,  is 
minutely  laid  down  in  the  story,  and  has  been  ever  since  called 
Meagh  Tuireadh  na  bh-Fomorach^  or  "  The  Plain  of  the  Towers 
(or  pillars)  of  the  Fomorians*',  to  distinguish  it  from  the  south- 
ern Moytura,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles. 

The  story  does  not  enter  into  any  account  of  the  setting  up 
of  any  tombs,  towers,  or  pillars,  though  many  ancient  Cyclopian 
graves  and  monuments  remain  to  this  day  on  the  plain ;  but  as 
it  appears  to  be  imperfect  at  the  end,  it  is  possible  that  the  tract 
in  its  complete  form  contained  some  details  of  this  nature. 

Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  in  his  celebrated  Glossary  quotes  this 
tract  in  illustration  of  the  word  Nes;  so  that  so  early  as  the 
ninth  century  it  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  very  ancient 
historic  composition  of  authority. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  only  ancient  copy  of  this  tract 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  or  that,  perhaps,  now  exists,  is  one 
in  the  British  Museum,  finely  written  on  vellum  bv  GillorRiab- 
hack  O'Clery,  about  the  year  1460.  Of  this  I  had  a  perfect 
transcript  made  by  my  son  Eugene,  under  my  own  inspection 
and  correction,  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  last  year  [1855] ; 
so  that  the  safety  of  the  tract  does  not  any  longer  depend  on  the 
existence  of  a  single  copy. 


LECTURE  XII. 

[DdN«r«d  UMxdk  ft,  laaft.] 

Ths  Histobic  Tajlxb  (contiDued).  2.  Of  the  Longata^  or  Vor^ges.  The 
Bittaey  of  the  **  Voyage  of  Lahhraidk  Loinguach^  or  Maen**,  The*'  V<^age 
of  Breaaae*.  8.  Of  the  TSghla,  or  Destractions.  The  "  Destnictionof  the 
Brmgkettn  (or  Court  oQ  DA  Derga\  'fb^ ""  Bruighean  Dd  Choga\  4.  Of 
the  Airgn^,  or  SUi^gbters.  The  *'  Slaughters  (battles)  of  Conghal  Cidring- 
ntadC^.  Of  the  Reroltof  the  Aiiheach  Tuatha,  called  the  Attacotti,  or  Atta- 
oots.  The  '^  Slaughter  of  the  Noble  Clanna  of  Erinn,  by  CahrM  Cinn-caii^ 
(Cttrbry-Cat-head).  5.  Of  the  Forbaaa,  or  Skges.  The  *'  Siege  of  Edta^, 
(the  Fwtresa  of  Howth  Hill).  The  '*  Siege  oflhom  Darnhghaire**  (Knock- 
kmg). 

In  the  laat  lecture  I  opened  the  account  I  proposed  to  give  you 
of  the  Historic  Tales,  with  the  remarkable  tracts  which  describe 
the  first  and  second  battles  of  Magh  Tuireadh. 

These  tracts  afforded  us  examples  of  the  most  important  class 
of  those  PrimrscBla^  or  Prime  Stories,  mentioned  m  the  Book 
of  Leinster:  I  mean  the  Catha,  or  Battles.  The  remainder  of 
the  tales  of  which  I  intend  to  speak,  as  examples  of  the  other 
classes,  may  be  most  conveniently  introducea  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  events  narrated  in  them ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
remind  you,  that  no  such  system  of  selection  is  adopted  m  the 
list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  or  elsewhere,  and  that  each  class  of 
the  ancient  Historic  Tales  embraces  histories  of  evente  occur- 
ring at  every  period  of  our  history,  firom  the  most  remote  to  the 
tenth  century.  The  division  of  toe  tales  into  classes  was  purely 
arbitrary,  and  apparently  for  the  mere  convenience  of  reference 
All  these  tales  are  but  the  recitals  in  detail  of  isolated  events  of 
history,  either  in  explanation  of  important  historical  occur- 
rences, or  illustrating  the  wisdom  or  gallantry  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Craedhlic  race,  or  recording  some  interesting  circumstance 
in  their  well-known  career.  And  of  each  of  the  classes  into 
which  this  department  of  our  historical  literature  was  divided 
we  possess  stiU  several  exanmles. 

The  next  of  these  tales  which  I  have  selected  to  describe  to 
you  is  that  in  which  the  curious  history  of  Labhraidh  Loing- 
Beach  is  recorded,  a  Leinster  prince,  who  became  monarch  of 
Erinn  about  the  year  541  before  Christ.  This  tale  might,  per- 
haps, be  classed  among  the  Tochmarca^  or  Courtships,  m  so  far 
as  it  contains  a  relation  of  the  romantic  story  of  the  marriage  of 
Labhraidh  with  the  lady  JUoricMj  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
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LBCT.xn.  West  Munster;  or  it  might  take  its  place  among  iiieAirani,  oi 

SlaughteiB,  in  so  much  as  it  details  the  Destruction  of  the  fort 

LovoASA,  or  of  &,nn  High  (near  Carlow),  which  was  taken  by  Labhraidh 

crhe^^^y-  ^loa.  his  treacherous  grand-uncle,  Cobhihach  Cael^  the  usurping 

Jg^^J*J^kingofEiinn,whowaakilledinit.  It  may,  however,  as  probably 

MocA").        be  me  tale  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  among  the  LoHOisi, 

or  Voyages,  as  the  Langeas  Labhraday  and  as  the  prince's  second 

name  of  Laingseach  ['^  the  Voyager'^  was  due  to  this  Longeas, 

we  may  perhaps  take  this  tract  as  an  appropriate  specimen  of 

that  class  of  pieces. 

The  Longea^  was  in  one  sense  simply  a  voyage ;  from  Long, 
a  ship.  But  it  is  observable  that  this  designation  ia  usually  con- 
finea  in  ancient  stories  to  a  voyage  involimtarily  undertaken,  as 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  a  banishment,  or  a  flight.  A  volun- 
tary expedition  by  sea  is  described  under  a  different  name,  that 
of  Imram^  and  we  shall  find  an  example  of  that  class  also 
amongst  the  tales  which  I  have  yet  to  introduce  to  your  nodce. 
In  a  former  lecture  I  believe  I  told  you  something  of  ^e 
great  king  Ugaini  Mor,  from  whom  almost  aU  the  chidt  Gaedb- 
Bc  families  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Gonnacbt 
trace  their  descent.  Ugaini  Mor  was  king  of  all  Eiinn  about 
the  year  633  before  Christ,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.  He  reined  forty  years ;  and  he  was  at  last  succeeded, 
in  593  B.C.,  by  his  eldest  son,  Laeghairi  LorCj  who  was  how- 
ever treacherously  killed  two  years  afterwards  by  his  brother, 
Cobkthaek  Gael  hreagh;  and  this  Cobhihach  l^en  assumed  tbe 
kingship  of  Erinn,  which  he  enjoyed  for  fiiH  half  a  centuiy,  till 
he  also  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  Dinn  Righj  just  alluded  to.  It 
is  with  the  accession  of  Cobhihach  Gael  to  like  supreme  throne 
that  the  story  of  Labhraidh  commences.  This  story  is  particu- 
larly interesting  as  recording  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the 
very  early  cultivation  of  music  among  the  ancient  Irish,— in  the 
power  exercised  over  the  feelings  of  his  audience  by  Craftini, 
the  first  harper  of  whom  we  find  any  special  mention  in  our  books. 
Laeghaird  Lore,  the  story  tells  us,  had  one  son,  AiliU  Ai»ii 
who  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Leinster;  however,  his  uncle 
Cobhihach  soon  procured  ms  death  by  means  of  a  poisoned 
drink.  AiliU  Aini  left  an  infant  son  named  Ma£n  OUamh;  bat 
because  he  was  dumb,  and  therefore,  according  to  law,  for  ever 
ineligible  to  be  made  a  king,  the  usurping  monarch  spared  his 
life.  The  orphan  prince  was  therefore  allowed  to  reside  in  his 
fathcr^s  palace  of  JJinn  Righj  and  placed  imder  the  tuition  and 
guardianship  of  two  officers  of  the  court  of  Tara,  namely,  Fi^^ 
ceirin^j  the  poet  and  philosopher,  and  Craftiiii,  the  harper. 
This  instance  of  the  endeavour  to  communicate  mental  in- 
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stroclioai  to  a  dtimb  person  at  so  remote  a  period,  is  particularly  ixcr.xn. 
inteiestiiig.     The  boy  was  not,  howeyer,  as  we  shall  see,  dumb  ^o  q^  ^^ 
from  his  birth,  and  the  choice  of  a  harper  as  one  of  his  instruct-  lokqasa,  or 
oxs  would  surest  that  he  was  neyer  deficient  in  hearing.  cnSo^^y- 

Maen^  un^  the  care  and  tuition  of  his  two  able  guardians,  ^SJSi^lSi- 
in  die  ooorse  of  years,  sprung  up  into  manhood,  singularly  dis-  ««mA"). 
tinguished  by  beauty  of  feature,  symmetry  of  person,  and  cul- 
tivatiosi.  of  mind.  One  day,  however,  it  happened  that  while 
enjoying  his  usual  sports  in  the  play-groimd  of  his  father's  man- 
aosi  he  received  some  oflSsnce  m>m  one  of  his  companions.  The 
insult  was  promptly  resented  by  a  blow ;  and,  in  an  attempt  to 
suit  words  to  the  action,  the  spell  of  his  dumbness  was  broken, 
ud  the  young  man  spoke.  The  quarrel  was  lost  in  an  ex- 
clamataon  of  joy  raised  by  his  companions,  when  they  all  cried 
ont Labhraidhifaen/  JLabhraidhJiaenI  ["Maen speaks!  Maen 
speaks  Vl ;  and  his  tutor  Craftint  coming  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  heanng  what  had  happened,  said  that  henceforth  the  prince 
shoidd  bear  the  name  of  jLofiAroidA  Mam^  in  commemoration  of 
the  wondei&l  event. 

News  of  this  important  occurrence  having  reached  the 
monarch  CobiAachj  at  Tara,  he  commanded  Labhraidh  Maen  to 
appear  at  his  court,  with  his  tutors  and  retainers,  to  assist  at 
the  Grreat  Feast  of  Tara,  which  was  then  being  held. 

While  seated  at  the  feast,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  com- 
pany, the  monazch  ^so  the  tale  relates)  happened  to  ask  aloud, 
who  was,  in  the  opmion  of  the  company,  the  most  munificent 
man  in  Erinn?  Crafting  and  FerceirtinS  both  answered  that 
Ijobliraidh  Maen  was  the  most  munificent  man  in  Erinn.  Qe 
is  better  than  me,  thai,  said  the  monarch,  and  you  both  may 
go  with  him.  The  loss  will  be  greater  to  you  than  to  us,  said 
the  harper.  Depart  out  of  Eiinn,  said  the  monarch.  If  we  can 
can  find  no  cefi^  in  Erinn,  we  will,  said  they. 

Labhraidh  Maen^  accordingly,  took  counsel  at  once  with  his 
tutors  and  a  few  other  friends,  as  to  what  he  should  do ;  when, 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
case,  they  decided  on  leaving  Leinster,  and  seeking  refuge  and 
fiiendsfaip  fiK>m  Scariath,  king  of  Fermarea  (or  the  Great  Men) 
of  West  Mnnster.  Thiiher  they  repaired,  and,  after  having 
received  the  customary  hospitality  of  several  days,  without 
questions  asked,  at  ScoriatVs  palace,  the  king  at  last  inquired 
uie  cause  and  nature  of  their  visit.  We  have  been  expelled  by 
the  monarch  of  Erinn,  said  they.  You  are  welcome  to  my  care 
andprotection,  then,  said  Scoriath. 

The  tale  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  king  /Sbonafi  had  a  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Moriath,  and  whose  beauty  had  so  bewildered 
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LECT.  XII.  the  young  princes  and  chiefs  of  Munster,  that  several  schemes 

had  been  devised  by  some  of  them  to  obtain  unlawful  possession 

LoNOA«J^  or  of  her  person,  after  their  proposals  of  marri^e  had  been  rejected. 

nThe^"^yl  On  the  discovery  of  those  designs  by  the  lady's  parents,  they  de- 

rSdii^  termined  on  bemg  her  sole  guardians  themselves,  and,  in  order 

Moeh").        that  there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  their  vigilance,  it  was  ar* 

ranged  between  them  that  the  father  should  have  constant  charge 

of  her  by  day,  and  the  mother  by  night,  so  that  she  should  never 

be  out  of  the  safe  keeping  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

This  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  royal  parents  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  their  noble  guest,  who  was,  indeed,  pennitted  to 
enjoy  free  conversation  wim  the  beautiful  Mariath^  but  subject  to 
one  trifling  drawback,  that,  namely,  of  the  presence  of  her  fiither 
or  mother  on  all  such  occasions.  But,  notwithstanding  the  res- 
traint which  parental  vigilance  had  placed  upon  any  expression 
of  tender  sentiment,  the  youthful  pair  soon  discovered  that  the 
society  of  each  was  highly  prized  and  desired  by  the  other ;  but 
beyond  this  they  had  no  power  to  proceed, — their  love  story  had 
come  prematurely  to  a  full  stop.  The  cautious  parents  of  the 
young  princess  were,  indeed,  as  of^n  happens,  the  only  persons 
m  their  court  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  but  th^ 
watchfulness  was  not  the  less  successful  in  baffling  the  designs 
of  the  lover.  Distracted  and  dejected,  the  young  Labhraidh 
Maen  had  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  his  fiuthful  friend  and 
mentor,  CraftinS,  and  that  illustrious  harper  appears  to  have 
been  no  stranger  to  the  delicate  management  of  small  court 
difficulties  of  the  kind.  On  this  occasion,  he  advised  his  ward 
to^wait  for  some  favourable  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tions, and  he  assured  him  that  when  such  an  opportunity  should 
offer,  he,  Craftindj  would  contrive  to  obtain  for  him  an  interval 
of  uninterrupted  conversation  with  Moriatk, 

King  Scoriath,  after  some  little  time,  happened  to  invite  all 
the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  his  territor^r  to  a  sumptuous  feast.  The 
delight  of  the  guests  was  much  heightened  by  CrafUnfs  per- 
formance on  his  harp ;  and,  when  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the 
festive  company  were  plunged  in  enjoyment,  exhilarated  by 
wine,  and  charmed  by  the  imequalled  melody  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished performer  of  his  time,  Labhraidh  Maen  and  Moriath 
snatched  the  opportimity  to  slij)  away  imobserved  from  the 
company.  No  sooner  did  the  gifted  narper  believe  them  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  hearing  of  his  music,  than  he  struck  ihe 
almost  magical  tones  of  the  Suantraighi,  which  was  of  so  richly 
sofl  and  enchanting  a  character  as  to  throw  the  whole  company, 
including  the  king  and  queen,  into  the  most  delicious  and  pro- 
found slumber;  and  in  the  trance  of  this  slumber  they  were  all 
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kept  by  the  magic  of  Craftini*8  harp,  until  the  young  lovers  lect.  xii. 
had  time  to  return  again  and  take  their  proper  seats  in  the  as- 
sembly, after  having,  for  the  first  time,  plighted  to  each  other 
mutaal  vows  of  constancy  and  affection. 

The  OUamhs  of  music,  or  those  raised  to  the  highest  order  of  ^Jjj*}* 
musicians  in  ancient  Erinn,  I  may  here  tell  you,  were  obliged,  dans  of  an- 
by  the  rules  of  the  order,  to  be  perfectly  accomplished  in  the  *^®°*^^°- 
performance  of  three  peculiar  classes  or  pieces  of  music,  namely, 
the  Suantraighij  which  no  one  could  hear  without  falling  into 
a  deli^tlul  slumber ;  the  Goltraighi,  which  no  one  couldf  hear 
without  bursting  into  tears  and  lamentation;  and  the  Gean- 
traighiy  which  no  one  could  hear  without  bursting  out  into  loud 
and  irrepressible  laughter. 

Craftini  avcdled  mmself,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  possession 
of  these,  the  highest  gifts  of  his  profession,  to  assist  the  designs 
of  his  young  ward,  and  played  into  a  profound  sleep  all  those  who 
would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  nappiness. 

Now,  however,  that  the  pardonable  objects  of  the  young 
couple  were  attained,  he  changed  his  hand,  and  struck  the 
Geantraighi^  which  roused  the  whole  company,  and  quickly 
turned  th^  quiet  sleep  into  a  tumult  of  uproarious  laughter. 
And  then,  the  musician  having  displayed  these  wonderful  spe- 
cimens of  his  art,  returned  agam  to  the  performance  of  the  less 
exciting,  but  always  beautiful  melodies,  so  many  of  which  still 
remain  to  remind  us  of  the  ancient  glories  of  our  country,  and 
continued  to  delight  his  hearers  imtil  the  time  of  their  retire- 
ment had  arrived. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ever-suspicious  queen  imagined  she  de- 
tected some  equivocal  radiations  in  the  glowing  countenance  of 
her  daughter,  and,  approaching  her  nearer,  she  thought  she 
caught  me  faintest  imaginable  whisper  of  a  sigh.  With  an  in- 
stinctive perception  of  deception  and  treason,  she  immediately 
called  the  king  to  her  side :  Tour  daughter,  said  she,  has  ceased 
to  be  herself;  her  sighs  denote  that  she  has  given  part  of  her 
heart  to  another.  The  king  was  outrageous,  ordered  the 
s^cteet  investigation,  and  vowed  that  if  the  conspirators  were 
discovered,  their  heads  should  be  struck  off.  CrafUnS  remon- 
strated against  the  violence  of  such  a  proceeding,  but  the  king, 
not  being  without  some  suspicions,  and  disregarding  the  invio- 
lable character  of  a  poet  and  musicism,  threatened  even  'him 
with  punishment,  should  he  interfere  farther. 

After  &e  first  burst  of  anger  and  indignation  had  subsided, 
however,  and  confidence  had  been  once  more  restored  between 
themo&er  and  daughter,  the  latter  graduallypermitted  the  former 
to  discover  the  truth  of  her  secret    It  is  but  a  poor  compliment 
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LBCT.xjj.  to  the  march  of  intellect  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  tliAt, 
2°  Of  the     ^  those  remote  ages,  they  solved  the  intricate  compUcadons  of 
LoxoAAA^or  precipitate  love  verv  much  in  the  same  way  that  we  do  in  the 
CTiM^Vor-  present  enUghtened  times.     But  so  it  was,  and  King  Sooriatk 
tS^La^  and  his  prudent  queen,  by  the  sLL^it  aghs  of  their  daughter 
•«««*'*)•        and  the  soothing  notes  of  Craftinffs  harp,  were  soon  induced 
to  accept  Zra&Ara»c2Aifa^  as  their  son-in-law;  and  so  terminated 
this  comedy,  precisely  as  such  comedies  are  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion even  in  the  mneteenth  c^Eitury. 

The  alliance  with  the  king  of  West  Munster  was  an  isvent  of 
docp  political,  as  well  as  social,  importance  to  I^ibhraidh  Maen; 
for,  immediately  a(^r  the  event  took  place,  his  (adieiwn-law 
placed  at  his  command  a  large  force  of  the  bravest  men  in  hu 
territory,  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  hereditary  Idngdom  of 
Leinster  firom  his  grand-uncle.  With  these  troops  he  marched 
quietly  into  Lieinster,  where,  being  joined  by  a  l^ge  number  of 
adherents  to  his  house's  fortune,  he  at  once  laid  si^totbe 
royal  palace  of  Dinn  Righj  and  succeeded  in  taking  it  horn  the 
garrison  placed  in  it  by  the  monarch.  His  tiiiunph,  howeTer, 
was  but  of  short  duration ;  for  King  Cobhthciohy  who  had  re- 
covered his  first  surprise,  rwsed  a  large  army,  and  marched  fiom 
Tara  at  once  into  Leinster. 

Labhraidh  Maen  found  himself  totally  unable  to  meet  sndi  a 
force,  and  felt  compelled  to  withdraw,  for  the  time  at  leastt  fiom 
the  unequal  contest  He  accordingly  changed  his  plans  on  the 
instant,  disbanded  his  followers,  sent  his  wife,  Moriatk^  under 
the  immediate  guardianship  of  CrafHni,  and  attended  by  her 
countrymen,  into  Mimster  to  her  father;  and,  selecting  from 
among  his  adherents  a  small  band  of  brave  men,  he  bid  adieu  to 
his  native  land,  and  took  sail  for  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain. 
He  made  no  delay  in  Britain,  but,  passmg  over  alone  to  France, 
he  entered  the  nulitary  service  of  the  kmg  of  that  country,  in 
which  he  so  distinguisned  himself  that  he  soon  became  one  d 
the  chief  commanders  of  the  army  there. 

After  he  had  in  course  of  time  established  himself  in  the  M 
confidence  and  estimation  of  the  king  of  France,  Labhraidh 
Maen^  who  still  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his  friends  in 
Erinn,  determined,  if  he  could,  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
re^n  his  rightfiil  inheritance. 

With  this  view,  he  made  himself  known,  and  disclosed  his 
whole  history  to  the  king  of  France,  and  concluded  by  asbng 
of  him  such  a  body  of  troops  as  he  should  select,  to  accompany 
him  to  Erinn,  and  assist  him,  in  conjunction  with  his  fhenos 
there,  to  reestabli^  himself  in  his  kingdom.  The  French 
king  consented  without  difficulty,  and  the  expedition  arrived 
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safelj  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Slaney,  now  the  harbour  of  lect.  xn. 

Wexford.  joofthe 

After  resting  awhile  here  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  their  lonoasa,  or 
voyage,  and  being  joined  by  great  numbers  from  Leinster  and  (The'*voyl 
Munster,  the  expedition  marched  hj  night  to  Dinn  High,  where  Sn'?/^*"' 
the  monarch  Cobhihach,  entirely  ignorant  of  their  approach, 
happened  to  be  at  the  time  holmng  an  assembly,  accompanied 
by  thirty  of  the  native  princes  and  a  body  guard  of  seven  hun- 
dred men.     The  palace  was  surprised  and  set  on  fire,  and  the 
monarch,  the  princes,  the  guards,  and  the  entire  household, 
were  burned  to  death.     This  was  the  Argain  Dinn  Rlghj  or 
Slaughter  of  Dinn  High. 

Zjobhraidh  then  assumed  the  monarchy,  and  reigned  over 
Erinn  eighteen  years. 

Another  of  tnese  Loingeaa^  but  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
voluntary  one,  is  of  much  later  date, — that,  namely,  of  Breacan^ 
of  which  we  have  but  the  following  short  account : — 

Breacan  was  the  son  of  MainS,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages, monarch  of  Erinn,  whose  rei^  closed  a.d.  405.  This 
Bre€Lean  was  a  great  merchant,  and  the  owner  of  fifty  Curaclis, 
trading  between  Ireland  and  Scotland.  On  one  of  his  voyages  he 
was,  we  are  told,  with  his  fifty  Curachsy  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  whirlpool  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  north-western 
and  north-eastern  seas  with  the  channel  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  His  fate,  however,  was  not  exactly  known  imtil 
Lughaidh^  the  blind  poet,  in  many  years  after,  paid  a  visit  to 
Bennehuir  [Bangor, — on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Down]. 
The  poet's  people  having  strayed  from  the  town  down  to  the 
beach,  found  the  bleached  skull  of  a  small  dog  on  the  shore. 
This  they  took  up,  carried  to  the  poet,  and  asked  him  what 
skull  it  was.  ^^Lay  the  end  of  the  poet's  wand  on  the  skull'',  said 
Lfighaidh;  and  then,  pronouncing  some  mystical  sentences  in  the 
ancient  Teinim  Lciegh  style,  he  told  them  that  the  skull  was 
that  oiBreacan^s  little  dog,  and  that  Breacan  himself,  with  all  his 
curachs  and  people,  had  been  drowned  in  the  CoiH  Breacam 
(or Breacan's Cauldron), — an  appropriate  name, firom  the  constant 
boiUn^  up  and  surging  of  the  wnirlpool,  and  the  name  by  which 
it  oontmued  ever  after  to  be  known  m  ancient  Gaedhlic  writings. 

This  story  is  preserved  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  compiled  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  in  the  Dinmenchas,  a  much  older  compila- 
tion generally. 

The  next  class  of  tales,  of  which  an  example  offers  itself  to 
our  notice,  is  that  of  the  Toohla,  or  Destructions.  A  Tdghail, 
or  Destructi(»i  of  a  Fort,  is  the  title  given  to  those  histories 
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Da  Derga"). 
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LECT.xn.  whick  detail  the  taking  of  a  fort  or  fortified  palace  or  habita- 
tion,  by  force,  when  the  place  is  not  merely  taken,  but  also 
TooRLATor  burnt  or  destroyed  on  the  taking  of  it.  A  Tdghail  may  be  a 
tiJSrT'^he  taking  by  surprise,  or  it  may  be  a  taking  after  a  siege,  but  the 
tiOT^the  ^"^  always  implies  the  destruction  of  the  buildiims  taken. 
£7%^n  ^^  ^^  Tdghta  but  a  few  are  named  in  the  list  I  nave  r^sned 
"^  to  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  though  many  others,  of  coQise, 
there  were.  Of  those  in  the  list,  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps, 
is  that  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Derga^  or  court  of  Da  Derga; 
because  it  was  in  the  storming  and  surprise  of  that  leadenoe 
that  the  great  ConairS  M6r  was  killed,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated kings  of  ancient  Erinn.  This  tract  possesses,  too,  a  pe- 
culiar interest  for  those  who  reside  in  or  near  Dublin,  because 
the  scene  of  the  surprise  lies  near  the  city,  at  a  place  which  still 
preserves  a  portion  of  the  ancient  name  in  its  present  designa- 
tion. And  it  ispartly  on  this  account  that  I  have  selected  ^e 
account  of  the  Tdahail  Bruighni  Da  Derga  to  describe  to  you. 
In  the  year  of  tiie  world  5091,  Conairi  M6r^  the  son  of 
JEidersgel,  a  former  monarch  of  Erinn,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
ruled  with  lustice  and  vigour,  until  the  year  of  the  world  5160, 
that  is,  till  thirty-three  years  before  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  impartiality  and  strictness  of  ConairS*s  rule  banished 
from  the  country  large  numbers  of  idle  and  insubordinote  per- 
sons, and  among  the  rest  his  own  foster-brothers,  the  four  sons 
of  Donndesa^  a  great  Leinster  chief.  These  young  men,  adven- 
turous and  highly  ^fted,  impatiently  put  out,  with  a  large  par^ 
of  followers,  upon  the  sea  between  Erinn  and  Britain,  for  ti^ 
purpose  of  leading  a  piratical  life,  until  the  death  of  the 
monarch  or  some  other  circumstance  should  occur  that  might 
permit  their  return  to  their  country. 

While  thus  beating  about,  and  committing  depredations  at 
both  sides  of  the  channel  whenever  they  could,  they  met, 
engaged  in  similar  enterprises,  the  young  prince  Ingel,  a  son  of 
the  kmff  of  Britain,  who  with  his  six  brotners  and  a  numerous 
band  of  desperate  men  like  themselves  had  been  for  their  mis- 
deeds banished  from  his  territory  by  their  father.  Both  parties 
entered  into  a  compact  of  mutual  risk  and  assistance;  and 
having,  according  to  agreement,  first  made  a  night  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Britain,  where  they  committed  great  ravages  and 
carried  off  much  booty,  they  turned  towards  Erinn,  for  tne  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  their  stock  of  plunder,  and  carrying  on  the  war 
of  depredation  evenly  between  both  countries.  They  landed 
in  the  bay  of  Tuirbhi  fTurvey]  (near  Malahide,  on  the  coast  of 
the  present  county  of  Dublin),  and  immediately  commenced 
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dieir  derastation  of  the  coontrj,  by  fixe  and  sword,  in  the  lbct.  xti. 
direction  of  Tara.  30  ^  ^^^ 

At  this  time,  the  monarch  CcnairS^  attended  by  a  slender  tooula,  or 
retinue,  was  on  his  return  from  north  Munster,  where  he  had  uomr^'crhe 
been  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  two  hostile  chiefs  of  that  uJ^oTthi 
country.     On  his  entering  Meath,  and  approaching  his  palace  ^Jj^^ 
of  Tara,  he  saw  the  whole  country,  to  his  ^reat  surprise,  wrapt         ^^ 
b  fire,  and  thinking  that  a  general  rebelnon  against  the  law 
had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  he  ordered  his  charioteer  to 
turn  to  the  right  from  Tara,  and  drive  towards  Dublin.     The 
charioteer  obeyed,  and  drove  by  the  hill  of  Ceama^  Lusk,  and 
the  Great  Road  of  Ctwlann  to  Dublin ;  which,  however,  the 
monarch  did  not  enter,  but  crossing  the  Liffey  above  the  town, 
he  continued  his  route  to  the  court,  or  mansion,  of  the  great 
Brughaidh  (or  Hospitaller),  Da  Derga. 

This  court  was  built  on  the  river  Dodder,  at  a  place  which 
to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  Boihar-nn-BruightiS  (or  the  Road 
of  the  Court),  near  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  This 
was  one  of  the  six  great  nouses  of  universal  hospitality  which 
existed  in  Erinn  at  the  time,  and  the  owner.  Da  Derga^  hav- 
ing previously  partaken  largely  of  the  monarch's  bounty,  he 
was  now  but  too  glad  to  receive  him  with  the  hospitality  and 
distinction  which  became  his  rank  and  munificence. 

In  the  mean  time,  continues  the  tale,  the  outlaws  having 
missed  the  monarch,  ravaged  all  Bregia  fthe  eastern  part  of 
Meathl  before  they  returned  to  their  vessels,  and  then  steered 
to  the  neadland  ofBeann  Edair  (now  called  the  Hill  of  Howth), 
where  they  held  a  council  of  war.  There  it  was  decided  that 
two  of  the  sons  of  Danndesa  (two  of  the  monarch's  foster- 
brothers),  should  come  on  shore,  and  find  out  the  monarch's  re^ 
treat,  they  having  aheady  discovered  the  course  he  had  taken 
from  Tara.  This  was  done,  and  the  scouts  having  returned  to 
the  fleet  with  the  information  sought,  the  piratical  force  landed 
somewhere  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey,  and  marching  over 
the  ragged  Dublin  mountains,  they  surrounded  Da  Derga's 
court,  woich,  in  spite  of  a  stout  resistance,  they  destroyed  and 
plundered,  murdering  the  monarch  himself  and  the  chief  part 
of  his  slender  train  of  attendants. 

The  composition  of  this  tract  must  be  referred  to  a  period  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  the  style  of  the  construction  and  lan^ua 
ancient  even  than  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgnej  and,  li 


being  more  ancient  even  than  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgne,  and,  like 
that  difficult  piece,  of  a  character  totally  beyond  the  power  of 
ordinary  Irish  scholars  to  reduce  to  anythmg  like  a  correct 
translation. 
This  tract  is  one  of  considerable  length,  and  not  a  little  im- 

17  B 
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LECT.  XII.  bued  with  the  marvellous ;  but,  apart  from  its  value  as  in  essen- 
jjo  ^^^  tials  a  truthful  link  in  our  national  histoiy,  it  contains,  perhaps 
TiKiHLA,  or  without  exception,  the  best  and  most  copious  illustrations  in  any 
tioSwrhe  tract  now  extant  (I  mean,  of  course,  illustrations  by  description) 
tiOTTofSte  ^^  ^®  various  ranks  and  classes  of  the  officers  that  composed  the 
d"'d!^^*\  ^^&'^  household  in  ancient  times,  and  of  the  arrangements  of  a 
regS  feast — ^both  social  subjects  of  great  historical  mterest. 

There  is  a  fine  copy  of  this  tract  (with  a  slight  imperfection 

at  the  beginning)  preserved  in  the  ancient  Leahhar  na  h-  Uidhre^ 

in  the  Royal  Irisn  Academy;  and  another  copy  less  copious, 

but  perfect  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  in  the  JuecMicar  BmdhS 

Leean,  in  the  Library  of  T.C.D. ;    so  that  from  both  these 

sources  a  perfect  copy  could  be  procured. 

The  "De«-        Another  of  these  Toghla,  and  one  of  great  interest,  is  die 

the^^jfiJi-**'     Tdghail  Bruighni  Dd  Choga,  of  which  a  good  copy  is  to  be 

^„^     found  in  MS.  H.  3.  18.  Trinity  CoUege,  Dubhn. 

The  Bruighean  Dd  Choga  was  in  the  present  county  of  West- 
meath ;  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  sudden  surprise  of  this 
Court  that  Cormac  Conlaingeas  was  killed,  about  a  J>.  33.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster, 
from  whose  court  he  had  several  years  before  gone  into  volun- 
tary banishment  into  Connacht,  m  consequence  of  his  fathers 
having  put  to  death  the  three  sons  of  Uisneach,  for  whose  safety 
Cormac  had  pledged  his  word,  when  they  consented  to  return 
to  Conor^s  court  at  the  king's  invitation.  On  the  death  of 
Conor,  his  son  prepared  to  return,  to  assume  the  throne  of  his 
province,  and  it  was  on  his  way  back  that  he  lost  his  life,  in 
the  surprise  of  Dd  Coga's  court,  where  he  had  stopped  to  rest 
on  his  road.  Cormac  Conloingeaa  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
champions  of  his  time,  and  figures  in  many  of  the  detailed  his- 
tories of  events  recorded  at  this  period  of  our  annals. 

AtMs^^or  "^^  chronological  order  of  die  specimens  of  tales  that  I  have 
^Slaughters-.  Selected  leads  us  next  to  the  class  called  Airgne,  or  Slaughters. 
The  Argain,  though  separated  by  the  writer  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster  from  the  Tdghail^  is  not,  in  fact,  well  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it.  The  word  signifies  the  Slaughter  of  a  garrison 
of  a  fort,  where  the  place  is  taken  and  destroyed.  So  tlie 
taking  of  Dinn  High  by  Labhraidh  Loingseach,  described  in  the 
tract  I  spoke  of  just  now,  is  called,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
Argain  iHnn  Righ,  and  that  tract  may  perhaps  actually  be  the 
tale  there  so  named. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  the  AirgnS  named  in  the 
ancient  list  so  often  referred  to,  and  of  these  several  have 
I  cached  us  in  one  shape  or  another.     One  of  them,  the  Argam 
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Caihraeh  Bdirchd  is  included  in  the  long  tract  the  Cathreim  lbct.™. 
Chonghail  Chldiringnighj  or  Battles  of  Conghal  Claringneach,     ^  or  th 

The  Destruction  of  Cathair  Boirchi  forms  but  a  single  inci-  aieokr,  or  ^ 
dent  in  the  career  of  the  warrior  Congal,  and  I  may  in  a  few  words  *^e°***'*"" 
introduce  to  you  the  causes  that  led  to  so  fatal  a  catastrophe.      Inltc^JUgai 

Lughaidh  lAtaighni^  of  the  Eberean  line,  assumed  the  mo-  cutring. 
narchy  of  Erinn  in  the  year  of  the  world  4024 ;  and,  in  dis-        ^' 
posing  of  the  petty  kingships  of  the  provinces,  he  imposed  two 
kings  on  the  province  of  Ulster,  to  one  of  whom,  Conghal  Clar- 
ingneachj  the  son  of  a  former  monarch,  he  gave  the  southern, 
and  to  Fei^us  Mac  LeidS,  the  northern  half  of  the  province. 

The  Ulstermen  soon  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  two  royal 
establishments,  and  a  secret  meeting  of  their  chiefs  took  place  at 
Emania,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  invite  both  their  kings  to  a 
great  feast,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  assassinated,  and 
then  to  elect  one  kmg  from  among  themselves,  whom  they 
would  support  by  force  of  arms  against  the  Monarch,  should  he 
feel  dissatisfied  with  their  deed. 

The  feast  was  soon  prepared,  the  two  kings  seated  at  it,  and 
the  assassins,  who  were  selected  from  the  menials  of  the  chiefs, 
took  up  a  convenient  position  outside  the  banqueting  house. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Fachtna  -Finn,  the  chief  poet  of  Ulster; 
whereupon  he,  with  the  other  chief  poets  of  the  province,  who 
attended  the  feast,  arose  from  their  particular  places,  and  seated 
themselves  between  the  two  kings.  The  assassins  entered  the 
house  shordy  after,  but  seeing  the  position  of  the  poets,  they 
held  back,  imwilling  to  desecrate  their  sacred  presence,  or 
violate  their  too  obvious  protection. 

When  the  prince  Congal  saw  the  assassins,  he  suspected  their 
design,  and  asked  the  poet  if  his  suspicions  were  not  well- 
founded.  FachtTia  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  stated  the 
cause  of  the  conspiracy ;  whereupon  Congal  stood  up,  and  ad- 
dressing the  assembled  chiefs,  offered,  on  the  part  of  lumself  and 
his  colleague,  to  surrender  their  power  and  dignity  into  the 
hands  of  the  monarch  again,  with  a  request  that  he  would  set 
up  in  their  place  the  person  most  agreeable  to  the  Ultonians. 

The  chiefs  agreed,  and  the  poets  taking  the  two  kings  under 
their  inviolable  protection,  they  all  repaired  to  Tara,  where 
they  soon  arrived,  and  announced  the  object  of  their  visit. 

On  their  arrival  at  Tara,  the  monarch's  daughter  fell  in  love 
with  Fergus  Mac  Leidi^  and  at  her  request,  backed  by  the  re- 
commendation of  the  provincial  kings  who  then  happened  to  be 
at  court,  the  monarch  appointed  him  sole  king  of  Ulster,  though 
such  a  decision  was  agamst  an  ancient  law,  which  ordained  that, 
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LECT.xn.  a  junior  should  not  be  preferred  to  a  senior, — and  CJongal  was 

^oQftht     ol^l®'^  ^'^^^  Fergus. 

AiiteNE,  or        Gongal,  on  hearing  this  decision,  departed  immediately  from 
*<«attsht«r."  rp^^^  collected  all  the  disaffected  of  the  country  about  him,  to- 
ew  of  fSnoa/  gather  with  some  Scottish  exiles,  and  having  met  the  numarch  s 
Glaring-      goH,  cut  off  his  head  and  bid  defiance  to  the  father.      He  was, 
however,  soon  forced  to  leave  Erinn  with  his  adherents;  and 
his  adventures  in  the  island  of  JRachlainn^  and  in  Denmark  and 
other  northern  countries,  form  a  considerable  and  most  interest- 
ing part  of  his  career.    After  some  years,  however,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  landed  in  the  present  bay  of  Dun* 
drum  (county  Down).   Immediately  upon  his  coming  ashore,  he 
discovered  that  his  rival,  Fergus  Mae  Leidi^  was  at  that  time 
enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  Cathair  BSirchi  (that  is,  Bairckfs 
Stone  Castle  or  JPortress),  the  princely  residence  of  Eodundk 
SalbhuidhS,  chief  of  the  southern  part  of  the  present  county  of 
Down,  at  a  short  distance  from  Congal's  landing  place. 

On  receiving  this  welcome  piece  of  information,  Congal 
marched  directly  to  Cathair  BoirehS,  and  surprised  and  de- 
stroyed it  with  all  that  were  in  it.  From  thence  he  went  straight 
to  Tara,  and  challenged  the  king  with  all  his  forces  to  a  pitched 
battle.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Tara;  the  monarch  was  defeated  and  beheaded  by  Congal, 
who  was  proclaimed  in  his  place,  and  reigned  fifteen  yeais. 

The  only  copy  of  this  fine  historic  tale  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
[No.  205,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection.] 
The  Aitheach  But  the  talc  which  I  should  prefer  to  take  for  you  as  a  spe- 
'^Atticou".  cimen  of  the  Airgniy  is  one  which  recites  the  origin  of  one  of 
the  most  momentous  troubles  which  interrupt  the  course  of  our 
history;  I  mean  the  Revolt  of  the  Aitheach  Ttudha  (or^^Atta- 
cots"),  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century,  an  incident  of  which 
I  have  already  shortly  spoken.  This  tract  is  that  which  is  en- 
tered in  the  hst  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  as  the  Argain  Chairpri 
Cinn-Cait  for  Saerclannaibh  h-Erenn;  that  is,  the  Murder  by 
Carbry  Cat-head  of  the  Noble  clanns  of  Erinn. 

The  revolution  and  reign  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  Q^AUatottTy 
or  "Attacots",  as  they  have  been  called  in  English  writings), 
mark  an  era  in  Irish  history,  more  interesting,  perhaps,  than 
important  in  relation  to  the  cx>nsequences  of  their  rule;  and  the 
name  given  to  these  people  has  supplied  food  for  much  learned 
discussion  and  speculation,  to  writers  of  more  modem  times. 

Father  John  Lynch  (better  known  as  Gratianus  Lucius), 
General  Vallancey,  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  and  many  others 
of  their  times,  have  been  more  or  less  puzzled  by  the  name  "At- 
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tacofB**,  and  have  sought  eveiywheie  for  an  explanation  of  it  utcr.xa. 
but  where  only  it  could  be  found,  namely,  in  the  language  of  ^ 
the  country  in  which  it  originated,  and  in  which  those  people  airqkx»  or 
grew,  hvea,  and  died.  ^  ^XrSS: 

The  name  which  those  modem  writers  have  made  into  "At-  ^j^^ 
tacots**,  from  the  Latinized  form  "Attacotd",  is  written  in  all  or  *•  aiuip 
Irish  manuscripts,  ancient  and  modem,  Aitkeach  Tuatha^  and  ^^^' 
this  means  nothing^  more  than  simply  the  Rent^payers,  or  Rent- 
paying  Tribes  or  Jreople. 

It  is  also  stated,  by  even  our  very  latest  historic  writers,  that 
the  AUheach  Tuatha  were  the  descendants  of  the  earlier  colo- 
nists, depressed  and  enslaved  by  their  conquerors,  the  Milesians. 
Bat  this  is  a  mistake,  for,  according  to  the  Books  of  Ballymote 
and  Lecain,  the  revolutionists  were  not  composed,  even  tor  the 
major  part,  of  the  former  colonists,  but  of  the  Milesians  them- 
selves. For,  as  may  be  expected,  in  the  lapse  of  ages  countless 
Qombers  of  noble  and  free  Milesian  families  fell  away  from  their 
caste,  lost  their  civil  independence,  and  became  mrsed  up  and 
reduced  to  the  same  level  with  the  remnants  of  the  conquered 
races,  who  still  continued,  in  a  state  nearly  allied  to  slavery, 
tilleis  of  the  soil. 

At  the  time  of  this  revolution,  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  magnates  of 
the  land  seem  to  have  combined  to  la^  even  heavier  burdens 
than  ever  before  on  the  occupiers  and  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
debased  Milesians  were  the  first  to  evince  a  disposition  to  re- 
sistanoe.  Combinations  were  afterwards  formed  between  them 
and  the  other  malcontents,  but  so  profoundly  secret,  that  during 
the  three  years  which  they  took  to  consider  and  mature  their 

Ens,  not  one  of  their  intended  victims  had  received  the  faintest 
i  of  the  plot  that  ripened  for  their  destmction. 

The  result  of  their  coimcils  was,  to  prepare  a  great  feast,  to 
which,  as  a  pretended  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,  they  were 
to  invite  the  monarch,  the  provincial  kings,  and  the  great  chiefs 
of  &e  nation,  really  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them  during 
the  convivial  excitement  and  unsuspicious  confidence  of  a  regal 
banquet  of  the  old  times. 

Ine  feast  was  prepared  at  a  place  since  called  Magh  Cru  (or 
the  Bloody  Plain),  in  Connacht.  Thither  came  the  monarch, 
kinj^  and  chiefi,  in  the  fuU  flow  of  unreserved  security^, — a  se- 
cunty,  as  it  befell,  of  the  falsest  kind ;  for,  when  the  nobles  were 
deep  in  their  cups,  and  plunged  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  deli- 
cious strains  of  tiie  harp,  treacherous  hosts  surrounded  the  ban- 
quet hall  with  men  in  armour,  and  slew  without  pity  or  remorse 
die  monarch,  Fiaeha  Finnolaidhj  the  provincial  kings,  and 
all  the  assembled  chiefs,  as  well  as  all  their  train. 
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LECT.  xn.  The  revolutionaiy  party  having  thus,  at  one  blow,  got  rid  of 
*^  their  old  taskmasters,  but  still  wishing  to  live  under  a  more 
AiHGKB,  or  ^  lenient  monarchical  government,  proceeded  to  select  a  king. 
CThelto^it  Their  choice  fell  on  Cairbr^  Cinn-Caitj  an  exiled  son  of  the 
2cA*7v^SJr  ^S  ^^  Lochlainn  (or  Scandinavia),  who  had  taken  a  leading 
or "  Atu-  '  part  in  the  plan  and  completion  of  tiie  revolution. 
°°**  ^"  CairbrSj  however,  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  an  unprosperous 

reign,  and  Fiacha  Finnolaidh,  of  the  royal  Eremonian  race,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty.  Against  Fiacha^  however,  another 
revolt  of  the  provinces  took  place,  and  he  was  surprised  and 
murdered  at  magh  Boh  in  Ulster,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  56 ; 
and  Elim  Mac  Conrach^  king  of  Ulster  (of  the  Rudrician  race 
of  Ulster),  was  elected  by  the  revolutionists  in  his  place.  The 
reign  of  Elim  also  proved  unfortunate,  for,  not  only  did  disc(»d 
and  discontent  prevail  throughout  the  land,  but  the  gifis  of 
Heaven  itself  were  denied  it,  and  the  soil  seemed  to  have  been 
struck  with  sterility,  and  the  air  of  Heaven  charged  with  pesti- 
lence and  death  during  those  years. 

The  old  loyalists  and  friends  of  the  former  dynasties  took 
advantage  at  once  of  the  confusion  and  general  constematioii 
which  seized  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  proposed  to  them 
to  recal  or  rather  to  invite  home  Tuathal^  the  son  of  the  mur- 
dered monarch,  whose  mother  had  fled  from  the  slaughter  to  the 
house  of  her  father,  the  king  of  Scotland,  while  TuaUial  as 
some  writers  say  was  yet  unborn.- 

This  proposal  was  very  generally  listened  to,  and  a  great 
number  of  tne  Aitheach  Tuatha  agreed  in  council  to  bring  over 
the  yoimg  prince,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

Tuaihal  answered  the  call,  and  soon  after  landed  in  Bregia 
nVfeath],  where  he  unfiirled  his  standard,  and  was  immediatSy 
joined  by  several  native  chiefs,  with  all  their  followers.  From 
this  he  marched  upon  Tara,  but  was  met  by  the  reigning  mo- 
narch, Elim,  at  Acaill  (now  the  hill  of  Screen),  near  Tara,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  where  a  fierce  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  at  length  the  rei^iing  monarch,  Elim,  was  slain,  and  a 
great  slaughter  made  of  his  adherents. 

And  thus  the  ancient  djniasty  was  once  more  established,  and 
continued,  substantially  unbroken,  down  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  our  monarchy,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

There  is  a  detailed,  but  not  very  copious  account  of  the 
massacre  of  Magh  Cru,  preserved  m  a  MS.  (H.  3.  18.)  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  next  class  of  the  Historic  Tales  consists  of  the  Forbasa, 
or  Sieges,     The  Forbaia  may  be  called  a  Siege,  because  it  im- 
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plies  a  regular  investment  of  a  position,  or  of  a  city,  or  forti-  i.ect.xii. 
fied  place  of  residence.      The  name  is  generally,  tnough  not  ^oof^ie 
always,  applied  to  those  sieges  which  were  followed  by  the  cap-  j^obbaba,  or 
ture,  or,  at  least,  the  plunder  of  the  place  invested.      That  (The^^siege 
capture,  as  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  would  be  called  howS'^  °^ 
Togkailj  if  the  place  were  destroyed     If  only  besieged,  the 
event  would  be  a  Forbais;  but  a  Toghail,  or  storming,  might, 
of  course,  take  place,  without  being  preceded  by  a  Forbais. 
These  distinctions  the  student  will  do  well  to  observe,  in  apply- 
ing  himaelf  to  the  branch  of  historical  Uterature  uow  under  our 
notice. 

Of  the  Farbasay  or  Sieges,  the  example  I  shall  take  shall  be 
the  Forbais  Edair^  or  Siege  of  Howth, — again  selecting  a  story 
the  scene  of  which  lies  near  this  city. 

In  the  more  ancient  times  in  which  the  events  recorded  in 
the  tracts  I  notice  to-day  took  place,  and,  indeed,  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period,  it  was  customary, — ^I  may  premise 
by  telling  you, — for  distinguished  poets  and  bards  (who  were 
also  the  philosophers,  lawyers,  and  most  educated  men  of  their 
day)  to  pass  from  one  province  into  another,  at  pleasure,  on  a 
circuit,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  visits  among  the  kings,  chiefs,  and 
nobles  of  the  country ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  they  used  to  re- 
ceive rich  gifts,  in  return  for  the  learning  they  communicated, 
and  the  poems  in  which  they  sounded  the  praises  of  their  patrons 
or  the  condemnation  of  their  enemies.  Sometimes  the  poet's  visit 
bore  also  a  political  character ;  and  he  was  often,  with  diplomatic 
astuteness,  sent,  by  direction  of  his  own  provincial  kmg,  into 
another  province,  with  which  some  cause  of  quarrel  was  sought 
at  the  moment.  On  such  occasions  he  was  instructed  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  gifts  or  presents  that  might  be  offered  to  him, 
and  even  to  couch  his  refusals  in  language  so  insolent  and  sar- 
castic as  to  provoke  expulsion  if  not  personal  chastisement. 
And,  whenever  matters  proceeded  so  far,  then  he  returned  to 
his  master,  and  to  him  transferred  the  indignities  and  injuries 
received  by  himself,  and  publicly  called  on  him,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  honour,  to  resent  them.  And  thus,  on  occasions  where 
no  real  cause  of  dispute  or  complaint  had  previously  existed,  an 
ambitious  or  contentious  king  or  chief  found  means,  in  those 
days  just  as  in  our  own,  to  pick  what  public  opinion  regarded 
as  an  honourable  quarrel  wiui  his  neighbour. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  antiquity  of  this  practice  in  Erinn, 
will  be  found  in  the  very  ancient  but  little  known  tract  of 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  you  a  short  sketch.  It  con- 
tains besides,  I  should  however  tell  you,  a  great  deal  of  other 
valuable  matter  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
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LECT.xTL  very  early  period:  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  &ir  specimen  of  the 
fio  Of  the  ii^poi^^ant  class  of  those  Historic  Tales  which  I  have  refeired  to 
FoRBAs^or  imder  the  title  of  Forbasa. 

cn!^ieg0  There  lived  in  Ulster  in  the  time  of  King  Conor  Mac  Nessa, 
Ho^''^!  °'  ^^^  ^^'  about  A.D.  33,  a  learned  poet,  but  withal  a  vinilent 
satirist,  named  Aithimi^  better  known  in  our  ancient  writings 
as  Aithimi  Ailghesach^  or  ^*Aithime  the  Importunate^ ;  and  he 
received  this  surname  from  the  fact  that,  he  never  asked  for  a 
gift  or  preferred  a  request,  but  such  as  it  was  especially  difficult 
to  give,  or  dishonourable  to  grant. 

At  this  time  the  Ultonians  were  in  great  strength,  and  the 
valour  of  the  champions  of  the  Royal  Branch  had  filled  Erinn 
with  their  &me,  and  themselves  and  their  province  with  arro- 
gance and  insolence.  Thev  had  already  enriched  themselves 
with  the  preys  and  spoils  oi  Connacht,  and  they  had  beaten  the 
men  of  Leinster  in  the  battle  of  JRos  na  Righ^  and  extended 
the  boundary  of  the  northern  province  firom  the  river  Boyne 
southwards  to  the  Righ  (or  river  Rye,  the  boundary  between 
the  present  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin).  They  had  also 
made  a  sudden  and  successful  incursion  into  Munster,  des- 
troyed the  ancient  palace  of  Teamhair  Luachra^  firom  which 
they  returned  home  with  great  spoils.  So  that,  having  in  this 
manner  shown  their  power  and  superiority  over  the  omer  pro- 
vinces, they  were  restless  to  undertake  some  yet  more  ambi- 
tious enterprise ;  and,  losing  all  self-restndnt,  they  seem  to  have 
proposed  to  themselves  no  object  but  the  one,  to  find  an  enemy 
to  fight  with,  no  matter  where,  and  for  any  cause,  no  matter 
what  it  might  be. 

In  this  embarrassment  of  the  Ultonians,  Aithimej  the  poet, 
determined  to  relieve  their  languor  by  raising  a  still  more  se- 
rious quarrel,  if  possible,  than  ever,  between  them  and  some  one 
of  the  other  provinces.  Accordingly,  though  not  without  the 
consent  and  approval  of  king  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  the  poet  set  out 
upon  a  round  of  visits  to  the  other  provincial  kings,  resolved 
that  his  conduct  and  demands  should  be  so  insulting  and  ex- 
travagant that  they  should  be  forced  to  visit  him  with  some 
gross  indi^ty  or  personal  puBishment,  such  as  might  give 
him  cause  for  pouring  out  upon  them  the  most  satiriccd  strains 
..  of  his  venomous  tongue,  as  well  as  make  it  incumbent  on  his 
province  to  demand  and  take  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offisred 
them  in  his  person. 

He  went  first  into  Connacht,  but  the  kings  and  chiefi  of 
that  province  granted  fireely  even  his  most  unreasonable  de- 
mands, sooner  than  be  drawn  into  a  war  with  Ulster  by  a  refiisal. 
From  Connacht  Aithimi  passed  to  the  kingdom  of  Mid* 
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Eriim  (comprehending  the  south  of  Connacht  and  the  north  lbct.xii. 
of  Munster  or  Thomond,  and  extending,  it  is  said,  within  nar-  ^o  or  the 
row  limits,  from  the  bay  of  Galway  to  Dublin).     The  kin£f  of  forbasa,  or 
this  territory  at  the  time  was  JEochatdh  Mac  Luckta^  whose  re-  (Tbe^iege 
sidence  lay  on  the  brink  of  the  present  Loch  De^,  in  the  Upper  Howtho. **' 
Shannon  (somewhere,  I  believe,  between  Scarin,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  and  the  present  Moimtshannon  Daly,  on  the  south- 
eastern border  of  the  county  of  Galway).   This  King,  whose  hos- 
pitality and  munificence  were  proverbial,  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  blind  of  an  eye,  and  the  malignant  satirist  knowing  that  no 
demand  on  his  riches,  however  exorbitant  it  might  be,  would  be 
refused,  determined  to  demand  from  him  that  which  he  was  most 
certain  could  not  be  granted.   He,  therefore,  demanded  the  king  s 
only  ^e.     To  his  great  surprise  and  disappointment,  Eochaidh 
Mac  Jjuehta  (so  goes  the  story)  suddenly  thnist  his  finger  into  the 
socket  of  his  eye,  tore  it  out  by  the  roots,  and  handed  it  to  the 
poet !   The  king  then  commanded  his  servant  to  lead  him  down 
to  the  lake  to  wash  his  face  and  staunch  the  blood ;  but  fear- 
ing that  perhaps  he  had  not  been  able  to  extract  ihe  eye,  he 
asked  his  servant  if  he  had  really  given  it  to  the  poet.     Alas ! 
said  the  servant,  the  lake  is  red  with  the  blood  of  your  red  eye. 
That  shall  be  its  name  for  ever,  said  the  king.  Loch  Derg- 
dheircy  or  the  Lake  of  the  Red  Eye, — (the  present  Loch  Derg, 
above  Killaloe,  on  the^Shannon). 

[Let  me  here  observe,  in  a  parenthesis,  that  I  should  not,  per- 
haps, have  gone  into  this  minor,  though  curious  detail,  but  that 
more  modem  writers  of  family  Lish  history  have  endeavoured 
to  make  Eochaidh^  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Sullivan  family,  to  be 
the  person  who  granted  his  only  eye  to  the  demand  of  a  ma- 
licious Scotch  poet,  and  that  it  is  from  that  circumstance  that 
the  name  (/Suttabhain — that  is,  the  one-eyed, — is  derived.  But 
there  are  two  objections  to  the  truthfulness  of  this  version  of  the 
story ;  the  first  is,  that  the  tale  I  have  just  noticed  is  certainly 
older  than  the  time  of  this  latter  Eochaidh;  the  second  objec- 
tion is,  that  if  this  were  the  derivation  of  the  name,  it  should 
be  written  with  the  letter  m,  instead  of  the  &,  which  is  always 
found  in  it:  that  is,  the  word  should  be  Suilamliain  (or  "  one 
eye*^,  and  not  Suilabhaitiy  as  it  is  generally  (but  not  always) 
written  in  the  ancient  MSS.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  both 
these  spellings  are  incorrect,  and  that  the  family  name,  in  the 
best  authorities,  is  written  CSuildhMbhain,  or  the  Black-eyed.] 

But  to  return  to  the  tract  under  notice. 

Our  poet  next  crossed  the  Shaimon  into  south  Munster,  to 
the  palace  of  Tighemach  Tetbannach^  the  king  of  that  province 
[from  whom  Cam  Tighertuiigh  (on  a  mountam  near  Kathcor- 
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LECT.xn.  mac,  in  the  county  of  Cork)  in  which  he  lies  buried,  has  its 
goofthg  name.]  The  kings  of  all  these  territories  submitted  to  the 
FuRBA8A,or  deepest  insults  sooner  than  incur  the  poet's  virulent  abuse  and 

'Siege.'.        ^^      ^  w         ri.'  • 

(The  *  Siege  the  enmity  oi  his  provmce. 

HowS")!  °'  AithimS,  therefore,  proceeded  on  his  circuit  fipom  Munster 
into  Leinster,  and  came  to  a  place  called  Ard  BresUni^  in  the 
present  county  of  Carlow.  Here  the  people  of  South  Lein- 
ster, with  their  king,  Fergus  Fairrgiy  met  him  in  assembly 
with  large  and  valuable  presents,  in  order  to  induce  him  not  to 
enter  their  territory.  The  poet  refused  to  accept  any  of  the 
rich  gifts  that  were  offered  nim,  until  he  should  be  given  the 
richest  present  or  article  in  the  assembly.  This  was  a  sore 
puzzle  to  them,  because  they  could  not  well  discover  which 
was  the  best  of  their  valuables.  Now  while  they  were  in  this 
dilemma,  there  happened  to  be  a  young  man,  mounted  on  a 
fleet  steed,  careering  for  his  amusement,  in  presence  of  the 
assembly ; — and  so  close  sometimes  to  where  the  king  sat,  that, 
on  one  occasion,  while  wheeling  round  at  full  speed,  a  large 
clod  of  earth  flew  from  one  of  the  hind-legs  of  his  steed,  and 
fell  in  the  kings  lap.  The  king  immediately  perceived  a  large 
and  beautiful  gold  brooch  imbedded  in  the  clod ;  and,  turmng 
joyfully  to  the  poet,  who  sat  next  him,  he  said :  "  What  have 
I  got  in  my  lap?"  "You  have  got  a  brooch",  said  Aitk- 
imi^  "  and  that  brooch  is  the  present  that  will  satisfy  me,  be- 
cause it  was  it  that  fastened  the  cloak  of  Maini  Mac  iJurthachtj 
ray  mother's  brother,  who  buried  it  in  the  ground  here  at  the 
time  that  he  and  the  Ultonians  were  defeated  by  you  in  the 
battle  of  Ard  BrestifiS",  The  brooch  was  then  given  to  Aitk- 
ime,  after  which  he  took  his  departure  from  South  Leinster, 
and  came  to  Naas,  where  Mesgedhra^  the  supreme  king  of  all 
the  province  of  Leinster,  then  resided. 

The  poet  was  hospitably  received  by  this  king,  at  whose 
court  he  remained  twelve  months,  and  he  was  loaded  with  rich 
gifts  by  the  king  himself,  and  the  chiefe  of  North  Leinster. 
The  more  he  got,  however,  the  more  insolent  and  importunate 
he  became,  imtil  at  last  he  insisted  on  getting  seven  hundred 
white  cows  with  red  ears,  a  countless  number  of  sheep,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Lein- 
ster nobles,  to  be  carried  in  bondage  into  Ulster. 

To  all  these  tyrannical  demands  the  Leinster  men  submitted 
in  appearance,  but  with  *a  grace  and  condescension  that  fore- 
boded anything  but  good  to  the  penetrating  eyes  of  the  poet 
Satisfied  that  the  men  of  Leinster,  who  felt  themselves  restrained 
by  the  public  law  of  hospitality  within  their  own  territory,  would, 
when  he  had  passed  out  of  it,  follow  and  deprive  him  of  all  his 
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ill-gotten  property,  perhaps  even  of  his  life,  he  therefore  sent  a  lect.  xu, 
me^enger  into  Ulster,  demanding  of  king  Conor  to  send  a  strong  ^^  ^  ^^ 
body  of  men  to  the  confines  of  Leinster,  to  receive  and  escort  forbasa,  or 
him  and  his  property,  as  soon  as  he  should  pass  across  the  cS^^sfege 
border  of  that  province.  howiS")!  ^' 

When  the  poet  s  time  for  departure  came  at  last,  he  set  out 
from  Naas  with  all  his  rich  presents,  his  cattle,  and  his  captives, 
attended  by  a  multitude  of  the  men  of  Leinster,  apparently  but 
to  see  him  safely  out  of  their  country.  When  they  came  to 
Dublin,  however,  they  found  that  the  poet's  sheep  could  not  cross 
the  river  Ltfi  [or  Lmey]  at  the  ordinary  ford ;  upon  which,  a 
number  of  the  people  went  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  set 
to  work  to  cut  down  the  trees  and  branches ;  so  that,  in  a  very 
short  time,  they  were  able  to  throw  a  bridge,  or  causeway,  of 
trees  and  hurdles  across  the  river,  by  means  of  which  the  poet, 
his  cattle,  and  train,  passed  over  into  the  province  of  Meath, 
the  Liffey  being  at  tms  time  the  boundary  hne  of  Leinster  and 
Meath  at  this  point. 

(The  point  of  the  river  over  which  this  bridge  of  hurdles  was 
thrown  was,  at  this  time,  called  Dubhlinn,  literally  the  "  Black 
Pool"  (but  in  fact  so  called  from  a  lady  named  Dubh,  who  had 
been  formerly  drowned  there) ;  but  from  this  time  down  it  took 
the  name  ot  Dubhlinn  Atha  Cliath,  or  the  Black  Pool  of  the 
Ford  of  Hurdles;  and  this  ford,  I  have  no  doubt,  extended 
from  a  point  at  the  Dublin  side  of  the  river,  where  the  Doihor 
[or  Dodder]  falls  into  the  Liffey  at  Rings-End,  to  the  opposite 
side,  where  the  Poll-beg  Lighthouse  now  stands.  The  Danish 
and  EngUsh  name  Dublin  is  a  mere  modification  of  Dubhlinn,  or 
Black's  x^ool,  but  the  native  Irish  have  always  called,  and  still  do 
call,  the  city  of  Dublin -4 </i  Cliath,  or  BaiU  Atha  Cliqth — that 
is,  the  Ford  of  Hurdles,  or  the  Town  of  the  Ford  of  Hurdles.) 

No  sooner  had  Aitldmi  crossed  the  Ford  of  Hurdles  than 
the  Leinster  men  rapidly  rescued  their  women ;  but  before  they 
had  time  to  turn  their  cattle,  the  Ultonian  escort,  which  had 
previously  arrived  and  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  TuU 
chlainn  [or  Tolca],  a  short  distance  from  the  ford,  rushed  down 
upon  them.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Ultonians  were 
routed,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Beann  Edair  (now  called  the 
HUl  of  Howth),  to  which  place,  however,  they  succeeded  in 
carrying  with  them  the  seven  hundred  cows.  Here  they  threw 
up,  on  a  sudden,  a  strong  earthen  fortification,  which  was  ever 
anerwards  called  Dun  AithimS,  or  AithimS's  fort,  and  within 
which  they  took  shelter  with  their  prey ;  and  they  sent  forthwith 
for  further  reinforcements  to  the  north,  and  continued,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  act  on  the  defensive  until  their  arrival 
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LECT.xn.      The  Leinatennen  encamped  in  front  of  them,  cut  off  their 
^o^^j^^     communication  with  the  country,  and  brought  them  to  great 
FoBBASA,  or  distress.     After  some  time,  however,  the  flower  of  the  <£am- 
mic^iege  pions  of  the  Royal  Branch  arrived  suddenly  at  Howth,  attacked 
HowS^'.**'^  the  Lfcinstermen,  and  routed  them  with  considerable  slaughter; 
so  that,  with  their  king  Mesgedhra^  they  fled  towards  their  own 
coimtry.    Then  ConaU  Ceamachf  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Royal  Branch,  followed  the  Leinstermen  with  his 
chariot  and  charioteer,  alone ;  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on 
certain  of  them  for  the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  Mesdeadad 
and  Laeghairi^  who  had  been  slain  at  this  siege  of  Howth.    He 
passed  over  the  ford  of  hurdles,  through  Drummainech  (now 
Drimnagh),  and  on  to  Naas;  but  the  army  had  already  dis- 
persed, and  the  king  had  not  yet  reached  his  court 

Conall  pressed  on  £rom  Naas  to  Claen,  where  he  foimd  Ma- 
gedhra^  at  last,  at  the  ford  of  the  Liffey.  A  combat  imme- 
diately ensued  between  them,  in  which  Mesgedhra  was  slam 
and  beheaded.  Conall  placed  the  king^s  head  in  his  own  chariot, 
and  ordering  the  charioteer  to  mount  the  royal  chariot,  they  set 
out  northwards.  They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  they 
met  Mesgedhra^s  queen,  attended  by  fifty  ladies  of  honour,  return- 
ing  from  a  visit  in  Meath.  *'  Who  art  thou,  O  woman?"  said 
Conall.  "I  am  Meagedhrda  wife",  said  she.  "  Thou  art  com- 
manded to  come  with  me",  said  Conall.  '^  Who  has  commanded 
me?"  said  the  queen.  '^  jlfe9^€d&ra  has",  said  ConalL  ^' Hast  thou 
brought  me  any  token?"  said  the  queen.  "  I  have  brought  his 
chariot  and  his  norses",  said  Conall.  ''  He  makes  many  presents*, 
said  the  queen.  "  His  head  \a  here,  too",  said  Conall.  "  Then  I 
am  disengaged",  said  she.  ''  Come  into  my  chariot",  said  ConalL 
*^  Grant  me  liberty  to  lament  for  my  husband",  said  the  queen. 
And  then  she  shrieked  aloud  her  grief  and  sorrow  with  such 
intensity,  that  her  heart  burst,  and  she  fell  dead  from  her 
chariot. 

The  fierce  Conall  and  his  servant  made  there  a  grave  and 
mound  on  the  spot;  in  which  they  buried  her,  together  with 
her  husband^s  head,  from  which,  nowever,  accordmg  to  a  sin- 
gular custom  hardly  less  barbarous  than  singular  of  which  I  ahall 
say  more  presently,  he  had  first  extracted  the  brain. 

This  queen's  name  was  jBtcan,  or  the  Good  f  woman] ;  and, 
after  some  time,  according  to  a  very  poetical  tradition,  a  beau- 
tiful hazel  tree  sprung  up  from  her  grave,  which  was  for  ages 
after  called  Coll  Buana,  or  Buan*s  Hazel.  The  grave  was  situ- 
ated a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Ford  of  Claen,  on  the 
ancient  road  which  led  from  Naas  to  Tara,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  known  even  at  this  day. 
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Copies  of  this  tract  are  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  ixct.xn. 
and  in  a  vellum  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  HarL  5280.  00.  of  the 

F0RB48A,  or 

Of  the  Farbasa  listed  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  there  is  one  (ibe^iege 
more  so  remarkable,  that  I  would  make  room  for  some  account  ^amh!^ 
of  it,  if  it  were  possible — ^namelj,  the  Farbaia  Droma  Damh-  9hairr). 
ghairSj  by  king  Cormac  Mae  Airt^  against  Fiacha  MuiUeathan^ 
king  of  Munster,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  220.     Drom 
Damhahaird  was  the  name  of  a  ridge  or  hill  in  the  county  oi 
Limenck,  since  Cormac's  time  (and  still)  called  Cnoe  Luingi^ 
or  Knocklong,  from  the  tents  set  up  there  by  Cormac,  who 
encamped  upon  the  spot.     The  following  is  shortly  the  history 
of  this  Forbais: — 

Coxmac's  munificence  was  so  boundless  that,  at  one  time,  his 
steward  complained  to  him,  that,  although  there  were  many 
claimants  and  objects  of  the  royal  beneficence,  there  was 
nnfliing  for  them,  as  all  the  revenues  appropriated  to  such  pur- 
poses were  exhausted.  Cormac,  in  this  extremity,  asked  the 
steward's  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  replenishing  his  stores. 
The  steward,  without  hesitation,  said  that  the  only  chance  of 
so  doing  was  in  demanding  from  Munster  the  cattle  revenue  of 
a  second  province ;  that  it  contained  two  distinct  provinces,  but 
that  it  haa  always  escaped  paying  tribute  but  for  one,  and  that 
he  ought  to  call  on  them  for  the  tribute  of  the  other. 

Cormac  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  this  suggestion,  and 
immediately  despatched  couriers  to  Fiacha  MuiUeathain,  the 
king  of  Munster,  demanding  tribute  for  the  second  division  of 
that  province.  The  king  of  Mimster  received  the  monarch's 
message  in  a  fair  epirit,  and  sent  the  courier  back  with  an  offer 
of  ample  relief  of  Coimac's  present  diffic\ilties,  but  denying  his 
right  of  demand,  and  refusing  to  send  a  single  beef  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  it.  Cormac  havm^  received  this  stubborn  message, 
mustered  a  large  army  and  all  his  most  learned  Druids,  marched 
into  the  heart  of  Munster,  and  encamped  on  the  hill  then  called 
Drom  Danihghairiy  or  the  "  Hill  of  the  Oxen". 

Having  established  his  encampment,  he  consulted  his  Druids 
on  the  best  and  most  expeditious  means  of  brin^g  the  men 
of  Munster  to  terms.  The  Druids,  after  debate  among  them- 
selves, assured  the  monarch  that  the  surest  and  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  reducing  his  enemies  would  be  to  deprive  them 
and  their  cattle  of  water,  and  that  this  they  were  prepared  to  do 
on  receiving  his  permission.  Cormac  immediately  assented,  and 
forthwith  u^e  Druids  by  their  spells  and  incantations  dried  up, 
or  concealed,  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  springs  of  the  district,  so 
that  both  men  and  cattle  were  dying  of^thiist  all  round  them. 
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LEcr.  XII.  The  king  of  Munster  in  this  extremity  took  counsel  with  his  peo- 
6°  Of  the  ple,andthe  decision  they  came  to  was,  notto  submit  to  Cormac,  but 
F0RBA8A,  or  to  send  to  the  island  01  Dairhri  [now  called  OUian  Darairi,  or 
(Tbc^iego  Valencia],  on  the  western  coast  of  Kerry,  to  Mogh  Ruith^  the  most 
/LwST*  famous  Druid  of  the  time  ^who  is  said  to  have  studied  Druidism 
ghaire^.  in  the  East,  in  the  great  scnool  of  Simon  Magus),  to  request  that 
he  would  come  and  relieve  them  from  the  terrible  distress,  which 
they  well  knew  had  been  brought  on  them  by  Druidic  agency. 

The  ancient  Druid  consented  to  come  and  relieve  them,  on 
condition  that  he  should  receive  a  territory  of  his  own  selection 
in  that  part  of  the  province,  with  security  for  its  descent  in  his 
femily  for  ever.  His  demands  were  granted,  and  he  selected 
the  present  barony  of  Fermoy  in  the  county  of  Cork  (where 
some  of  his  descendants  survive  to  this  day,  under  the  names  of 
O'Duggan,  O'Cronin,  etc.).  The  Druid  then  shot  an  arrow  into 
the  air,  telling  the  men  of  Mimster  that  water  in  abundance  would 
spring  up  wherever  the  arrow  should  fall.  This  promise  was 
verified;  a  rushing  torrent  of  water  burst  up  where  the  arrow 
fell ;  and  the  men  of  Munster  and  their  flocks  were  relieved. 

The  Mimster  men  then  fell  upon  Cormac  and  his  hosts,  routed 
them  from  Cnoc  Luingi^  and  followed  them  into  Leinster,  scat- 
tering and  killing  them  as  they  went. 

The  place  in  which  the  arrow  fell  is  still  pointed  out  in  the 
parish  of  Imleach  Grianan,  in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  and  the 
well  remains  still  imder  the  ancient  name  of  Tobar  (or  Tipra) 
Ceann  moir,  that  is.  Well  of  Great  Head,  or  Spring;  and 
a  river  that  issues  from  it  is  called  Sruth  Cheanna  mhoir,  or 
the  Stream  of  Great  Head. 

This  is  a  wild  but  most  important  story,  ftdl  of  information 
on  topography,  manners,  customs,  and  Druidism.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  several  of  our  ancient  books,  but  the  only  copy  of  it  that  I 
know  to  exist  was  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  until  that 
great  book  was  mutilated  in  Cork  many  years  ago ;  and  now  there 
IS  a  portion  of  the  original  staves  at  Lismore  and  a  portion  at 
Cork ;  but  I  have  a  full  copy  of  both  parts  in  my  own  possession. 

Short  as  I  have  made  the  outlines  I  have  given  you  of  these 
few  specimens  of  the  Historic  Tales,  I  have  been  imable  to 
compress  witliin  the  present  Lecture  any  intelligible  account 
of  those  classes  of  them  which  it  is  my  business  to  bring  under 
your  notice.  At  our  next  meeting  I  shall,  however,  endeavour 
to  complete  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  I  have  opened. 
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The  HiffTOBic  Talks  (continaed).  6.  Of  the  Oiiti,  "  Tragedies'*,  or  Deaths. 
The  Story  of  the  "  Death  of  Conor  Mac  Neasa".  The^"  Death  of  Maelfa- 
tkartttigh,  the  son  of  Bonan".  7.  Of  the  Tana,  or  Covr^poila.  The  '*  tdin 
hi  (3itutUgfnd\  8.  Of  the  Tochmarea,  or  Courtships.  The  <*  Courtship  of 
Eimer^,  by  the  Champioa  CuchuUain.  9.  Of  the  Vatha,  or  Caves.  10.  Of  the 
Eektrai,  or  AdrentTires.  11.  Of  the  Sluaigheadha,  or  militwy  expeditions. 
The  "Expediti<J&  of  King  Dathi  to  the  foot  of  Sliabh  n-Ealfa  (the  Alps)". 
12.  Of  the  Imramhoj  or  Expeditions  by  Sea.  The  **  Voyage  of  the  Sons  of 
Ua  Corral    Of  the  remaining  dasseft  of  the  Historic  Tales. 

I  ALMOST  begin  to  fear  you  will  set  me  down  as  a  story-teller 
myself,  and  not  a  lecturer  upon  the  grave  subject  of  the  Mate- 
rials of  our  Ancient  History,  before  1  shall  have  completed  my 
intended  notices  of  the  pieces  called  Historic  Tales,  x  ou  must, 
however,  always  bear  in  mind  that,  so  far  as  I  have  thought  it 
light  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  stories,  I  have  done  so 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Graedhlic  student  as  accu- 
rately acqaamted  with  their  plan  and  style  as  the  nature  of 
this  general  course  may  admit.  I  have,  however,  in  no  instance 
detailed  to  you  even  any  considerable  part  of  any  of  these  com- 
positions; though  they  will,  in  fact,  upon  examination,  be  found 
to  contain  far  more  of  valuable  historical  matter  than  I  could 
make  you  ^miliar  with,  if  I  were  even  to  devote  the  whole  of 
these  lectures  to  this  subject  alone.  All  that  I  have  attempted 
to  do  is,  to  give  you  a  sort  of  general  idea  by  way  of  syn- 
opsis of  the  contents  of  a  few  of  these  tales;  and  I  have 
selected,  as  specimens  of  them,  those  which  appear  to  me  most 
proper  to  serve  as  examples  of  the  classes  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong. 

The  next  class  of  the  Historic  Tales  to  which  I  have  to  ask 
your  attention,  is  that  of  the  Oitte  or  Aideadha, — "  Tragedies", 
or  Deaths.  These  stories  are  the  narratives  of  violent  Deaths,  or 
of  any  melancholy  or  tn^cal  occurrences  in  which  the  Death  of 
some  remarkable  individual  forms  a  principal  feature  in  the  tale. 
From  one  of  these  OiitS^  or  Aideadha,  the  "  Aideadh  ConTwTy 
Keating  has  introduced  into  his  history  the  story  of  the  death 
of  Cttwi  Mojc  DairSj  who  was  killed  by  the  celebrated  champion 
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LECT.  xni.  Cttchulainn^  about  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era.     But  the 

"         "~  example  I  prefer  to  select  is  a  more  important  one,  because  the 

oirra,  or      persouage  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  tale  was  one  of  the 

cnief>wlth  *  most  remarkable  men  in  all  our  history, — ^that  Conor  Mac  Nessa, 

NetSo*'"**  of  whom  I  have  already  more  than  once  spoken.     This  tale  is 

also  particularly  interesting  to  Christians,  as  you  will  find,  in 

respect  of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  the  pagan  king ; 

for,  though  there  are  several  ancient  versions  of  the  story,  the 

connexion  of  the  disaster  with  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  is 

uniformly  recorded.     This  tale  is  mentioned  in  the  list,  in  Ae 

Book  of  Leinster,  as  the  Aideadh  Chonchobhair,  and  to  some 

version  of  this  stor^  also  Keating  had  recourse  in  the  compilation 

of  his  history.     The  copy  of  the  tale,  the  principal  contents  of 

which  I  am  about  shortly  to  narrate  to  you,  is  preserved  in  the 

Book  of  Leinster. 

Conor  Mac  Nessa  was  king  of  Ulster  at  the  period  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Lord.  He  was  the  son  ofFachtna,  king  of  the  same 
province,  but  who  was  slain  while  Conor  was  yet  an  in&nt 

Conor's  accession  to  the  provincial  throne  was  more  a  matter 
of  chance  than  of  hereditary  claim,  because  Fergus  Mac  Rossa 
was  actually  king  at  the  time.  Conor  s  mother,  Nessa,  (Jbom 
whom  he  derived  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Mac  Nessa,) 
was  still  a  woman  of  youth  and  beauty,  at  the  time  that  her 
.  son  came  to  be  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  Fergus,  then  the  king 
of  the  province,  proposed  marriage  to  her.  Nessa  refused  to 
accept  his  ofier,  excepting  on  one  condition — ^namely,  that  he 
should  hand  over  the  sovereignty  of  Ulster,  for  one  year,  to  her 
son  Conor,  in  order  that  his  children  after  him  might  be  called 
the  children  of  a  king.  To  this  singular  condition  Fergus  was 
but  too  glad  to  accede,  and  Conor  accordingly  took  upon  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Ulster,  which,  young  as  he  was,  he  adminis- 
tered with  such  wisdom,  justice,  and  munificence,  that,  when 
the  year  was  expired,  and  the  time  for  resigning  the  kindy 
oflBce  to  its  original  holder  had  arrived,  the  Ulstermen  raised  a 
formidable  opposition  to  the  act ;  and,  after  much  contention 
and  diplomacy,  the  diflGiculty  was  disposed  of  by  each  one  retain- 
ing what  he  had, — Fergus  his  wife,  and  Conor  the  kingdom; 
ana  so,  as  we  are  informed  by  history,  Conor  continued  long  to 
rule  the  people  of  Ulster  with  wisdom  and  justice,  to  defend  their 
rights  with  vigilance,  and  to  avenge  their  wrongs  with  bravciy* 
wherever  and  whenever  the  encroachments  of  the  neighbour- 
.  ing  provincial  powers  required  it. 

It  was  under  the  fosterage  and  example  of  this  prince  that 
the  renowned  order  of  knighthood,  so  well  known  m.  song  and 
story  as  the  Knights  of  the  Royal  Branch,  sprang  up  in  ulster ; 
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and  among  the  most  distinguislied  of  the  order  I  may  name  to  lect.juu. 
jou  the  celebrated  Conall  Cearnach,  Cuchulainn^  the  sons  of  ^^      T 
UisnecLch  (^Naaisi,  AinlS,  and  Ardan),  Eoghan  Mac  Durthacht,  oittk,  or 
Dubhthaeh  Dael  Uladh,  and  Laeghairi  Buadhaeh,  as  well  as  Car-  oSJo^ui  * 
mae  Conloingeas  (Conor's  own  son).  ncSS?'^*"*^ 

One  of  those  barbarous  military  customs  which,  in  one  form 
or  another,  prevailed  in  former  times  perhaps  all  over  the  world, 
and  which  nave  been  preserved  in  some  countries  neariy  down 
to  our  own  days,  existed  in  Eriim  at  this  period.  Whenever 
one  champion  slew  another  in  single  combat,  it  is  stated  that  he 
cut  off  his  head,  if  possible ;  clove  it  open ;  took  out  the  brain ; 
and,  mixing  this  witn  lime,  rolled  it  up  into  a  ball,  which  he  then 
dried,  and  placed  in  the  armoury  of  his  territory  or  province, 
among  the  trophies  of  his  nation. 

As  an  instance  of  this  strange  custom,  we  have  already  seen, 
in  the  sketch  of  Aithimdj  the  poet  (in  speaking  of  the  Siege  of 
Beann  Edair^  or  Howth),  that,  on  that  occasion,  when  the  great 
Ukter  champion,  Conall  Cearnach,  pursued  Mesgedhra,  the 
king  of  Leinster,  fiom  Howth  to  Claena  (in  the  present  county 
of  Kildare),  where  he  overtook  and  fought  him  m  single  com- 
bat, he  cut  off  the  king's  head  after  he  had  killed  mm,  and 
extracted  the  brain.  And,  according  to  that  stonr,  it  appears 
that  after  having  put  it  through  the  usual  process  lor  hardening 
and  preservation,  ne  placed  t£e  ball  formed  of  the  royal  brain 
among  the  precious  trophies  of  Ulster,  in  the  great  house  of  the 
Royal  Branch  at  Emama,  where  it  continued  to  be  esteemed  as 
an  object  of  great  provincial  interest  and  pride. 

Now,  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  times,  had  two  favourite  fools  at  his  court;  and  these  silly, 
though  often  cunning,  persons,  having  observed  the  great 
respect  in  which  MesgedkrcCs  brain  was  held  by  their  betters, 
ana  wishing  to  enjoy  its  temporary  possession,  stole  it  out  of 
the  armoury  and  took  it  out  to  the  lawn  of  the  court,  where 
they  began  to  play  with  it  as  a  common  ball. 

While  thus  one  day  thoughtlessly  engaged,  Cet  Mac  Magach, 
a  famotis  Connacht  champion,  whose  nation  was  at  war  with 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  happened  to  come  up  to  them  in  disguise ; 
and  perceiving,  and  soon  recognizing,  the  precious  ball  which 
they  were  carelessly  throwing  from  hand  to  hand,  he  had  little 
dimculty  in  obtaining  it  from  them.  Having  thus  unexpectedly 
secured  a  pri25e  of  honour  so  valuable,  Cet  returned  immediately 
into  Connacht;  and  as  there  was  a  prophecy  that  Mesgedhra 
would  avenge  himself  upon  the  Ulstermen,  he  never  went  forth 
upon  any  border  excursion  or  adventure  without  carrying  the 
king's  brain  with  him  in  his  girdle,  hoping  by  it  to  fulfil  the 

18  B 
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LEcr.  xni.  prophecy  by  the  destruction  of  some  important  chief  or  cham- 

fio  Of  the     V^^^  among  the  Ulster  warriors. 

oiTTE,  or  Shortly  after  this  time,  Cet,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  par^  of 

cnJ? SSth  '  the  men  of  Connacht,  carried  off  a  large  prey  and  plunder  m>m 
ncSmo?*^  ^**^  Southern  Ulster ;  but  they  were  pursued  and  overtaken  (at 
BaiU-ath-an-  Urchair,  now  Ardnurchar,  in  the  present  county 
of  Westmeath)  by  the  Ulstermen,  xmder  the  command  of  the 
king  himself.  [See  Appendix,  No.  XC.].  Both  sides  halted 
on  tne  banks  ot  a  stream,  which  they  selected  as  an  appropriate 
battle-field,  and  prepared  for  combat.  Cet  soon  discovered  that 
the  pursuit  was  led  by  king  Conor;  at  once  bethought  him  of 
the  prophecy;  and  immediately  laid  his  plan  for  its  fulfilment. 
Accordingly,  perceiving  that  a  large  number  of  the  ladies  of 
Connacht,  who  had  come  out  to  greet  the  return  of  their  hus- 
bands, had  placed  themselves  on  a  hill  near  the  scene  of  the 
intended  battle,  he  concealed  himself  among  them. 

Now,  at  this  time,  when  two  warriors  or  two  armies  were 
about  to  engage  in  battle,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  women,  if 
any  were  present,  of  either  party  to  call  upon  any  distinguished 
chief  or  champion  from  the  opposite  side  to  approach  them  and 
exhibit  himself  to  their  view,  tnat  they  might  see  if  his  beauty, 
dimiity,  and  martial  bearing  were  equal  to  what  fame  had 
re^rted  them  to  be. 

To  cany  out  his  plan,  then,  Cet  instructed  the  Connacht  women 
to  invite  Conor  himself  to  come  forward,  that  they  might  view 
him.  To  this  request  Conor  willingly  assented  in  the  spirit  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  time ;  but  when  ne  had  come  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  on  the  corresponding  emi- 
nence at  his  own  side  of  the  stream,  Cet  raised  himself  in  their 
midst,  and  fixed  Mesaedkra'e  brain  in  his  Cranntabhaill,  or 
sling.  Conor  perceivea  the  movement,  and  recognizing  at  once 
a  mortal  enemy,  retreated  as  &st  as  he  could  to  his  own  people; 
however,  just  as  he  was  entering  the  little  grove  of  Dwri  da 
Bhaethj  Cet,  who  followed  him  closely,  cast  from  the  sling  the 
ball  made  from  the  fatal  brain,  and  succeeded  in  striking  Conor 
with  it  on  the  head,  lodging  the  ball  in  his  skull. 

Conor's  chief  physicians  were  immediately  in  attendance, 
and  after  a  long  examination  and  consultation,  they  reported 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  remove  the  ball;  ana  the  loiral 

Satient  was  carried  home,  where  he  was  so  well  attended  by 
lem,  that  aft^er  some  time  he  recovered  his  usual  health  and 
activity.  He  was,  however,  charged  to  be  careful  to  avoid, 
among  other  things,  all  violent  exercise,  riding  on  horseback, 
and  all  excitement  or  anger. 

He  continued  thus  for  years  to  enjoy  good  health,  until  the 


] 
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very  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  when,  observing  the  eclipse  of  the  lect.  xm. 
sun,  ana  the  atmospheric  terrors  of  that  terrible  day,  he  asked  ^  ^^^^ 
Bcusrachy  his  druid,  what  the  cause  of  it  was.  oittr,  or 

The  druid  consulted  his  oracles,  and  answered  by  informing  i^ffl**- 
the  king  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  was  at  JfeSTr*'"*' 
that  moment  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  *'  What  crime 
has  he  committed  ?"  said  Conor.  "  None",  said  the  druid.  "  Then 
are  the  slayi^  him  innocently  ?"  said  Conor.  "  They  are",  said 
the  druid.  Then  Conor  burst  into  sudden  fury  at  the  words, 
drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  out  to  the  wood  oi  LamhraidhSy 
which  was  opposite  his  palace  door,  where  he  began  to  hew 
down  the  young  trees  there,  exclaiming  in  a  rage:  "  Oh !  if  I 
were  present,  it  is  thus  I  would  cut  down  the  enemies  of  the  in- 
nocent man !"  His  rage  continued  to  increase,  until  at  last  the 
fatal  ball,  which  was  lodged  in  his  skull,  started  from  its  place, 
followed  by  the  king*s  brain,  and  Conor  Mac  Nessa  fell  dead  on 
the  spot.  This  occurrence  happened  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
reign;  and  he  has  been  counted  ever  since  as  the  first  man  who 
died  for  the  sake  of  Christ  in  Ireland. 

This  curious  tale  seems  to  have  always  been  believed  by  the 
tish  hiBtoriaiw,  and  from  a  very  early  Ite,  In  one  version  of 
it,  however  (that  in  the  Book  of  Leinster),  it  is  stated  that  pro- 
bably it  was  not  from  his  druid  that  Conor  received  the  imor- 
mation  concerning  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  but  from  Altus, 
a  Roman  consul. 

Of  these  Oitti^  Aideadha^  or  Tragedies,  I  may  just  mention  ^\J2!lthrS 
one    other  very  curious  one  (also   recorded  in  the  Book  o{  Maeifathar' 
Leinster).    I  mean  the  Aideadh  Maeilfaihartaigh  Mic  Rdnain^  j^<nf ^ 
or  death  of  the  Prince  Maelfotharty,  the  son  of  Ronan,  king  of 
Leinster,  about  the  year  a.d.  610. 

This  king  had,  as  it  is  stated,  married  in  his  old  age  a  very 
young  normem  lady,  whom  he  brought  home  to  his  Leinster 
palace,  there  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  his  son,  with  whom  she 
unhappily  fell  in  love.  The  prince  refused  and  shunned  her: 
and  toe  lady  in  revenge,  alter  several  endeavours  to  procure  his 
death,  spoke  to  the  kmg  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  excite  his  jea- 
lousy against  his  son,  ana  enraged  him  so  much  that  Maelfatiunr- 
tadgh  was  soon  afterwards  kiUed  with  spears,  himself  and  his 
gr^hounds,  in  his  father's  house  and  by  nis  father's  orders. 

The  characters  in  this  tale  are  all  hi£rt;orical,  and  the  tragedy 
is  narrated,  as  well  as  the  whole  story  of  the  causes  that  led  to  it, 
at  full  length. 

The  next  division  of  historical  tales  that  I  would  have  had  to  1^;^^^* 
notice,  would  have  been  the  Tama,  or  Cow  Spoils;  but  as  you  "cw- 
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L»cT.  xni.  have  already  had  a  specimen  in  one  of  which  I  gave  jou  t 
70  Of  the  ^^^^^  copious  description  in  a  former  lecture  (I  mean  the  Tain 
taha,  or       bd  Chuailqni.  which  is  indeed  the  chief  of  them),  I  shall  pass 

"Cow  1  /»"»  T  "»  1  1 

spoUs'\        them  over  for  the  present,  and  proceed  to  take  up  an  eicample 

of  another  class  of  these  tracts ;  that,  namely,  which  consasts  of 

i>p.  Of  the     stories  of  the  more  celebrated  Tochmarca,  or  Courtships  and 

or*^^c^ifrt^'  Espousals,  in  ancient  Irish  history.     Of  this  class  of  tales,  one  of 

cJfStihi?of  ^^®  Too^i  remarkable,  and  the  best  preserved,  is  the  Tockmarc 

Eitner,  by     EimhirS, — ^tho  talc  of  the  Courtship  of  the  ^at  Ulster  champon 

Cuchulainn  and  the  lady  JEimerj  tne  beautiful  daughter  of  For^ 

gall  Monachy  a  nobleman  who  in  his  day  held  a  court  of  gme- 

ral  hospitality  (similar  to  that  of  Da  Derga  before  mentioned) 

at  the  place  now  called  Lusk,  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

Of  tlie  champion  Cuchulainn,  the  hero  of  this  tale,  we  hare 
spoken  at  some  length  in  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the 
Tain  bd  Chuailani.  I  need  only  add  here  that,  according  to  all 
the  accoxmts,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  his  person  are  de- 
scribed to  have  been  in  full  accordance  with  his  noble  carriage 
and  bearing,  and  worthy  of  his  precocious  valour  uid  renown. 
The  men  of  Ulster,  it  appears,  paid  Cuchulainn  a  very  pecu- 
liar compliment ;  for,  presided  over  by  their  famous  king  Conor 
Mac  Nessa,  they  held  a  special  assembly  to  devise  the  best  means 
of  providing  for  their  young  champion  a  partner  for  life,  worthy 
of  his  rank  in  life,  his  manly  perfections,  and  his  pereonal  and 
military  accomplishments.  The  decision  to  which  they  came 
was,  to  send  envoys  all  over  Erinn  to  visit  the  courts  of  the 
princes  and  nobles,  in  order  to  discover  the  most  beautiful  and 
accomplished  lady  among  their  daughters,  so  that  Cuchulainn^ 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  fliose  times,  should  go  and 
coiui;  her. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  persons  properly  qualified 
for  so  delicate  a  mission  were  sent  forth  from  Emania  (the  palace 
of  Ulster) ;  but  after  an  extensive  and  close  search  among  the 
higher  classes  of  the  day,  they  returned  home  without  being  for- 
tunate enough  to  succeed  in  the  object  of  their  embassy, — ^in  fad, 
Feramorz  himself  was  not  one  of  them. 

Cuchulainn,  however,  nothing  dispirited  by  the  failure  of  the 
solicitude  of  his  friends  in  his  behalf,  resolved  to  go  and  tnr  his 
own  success  in  a  matter  that  concerned  him  so  muck,  and  which, 
after  all,  should  depend  for  its  final  accomplishment  on  his  own 
personal  examination  and  approval ;  and  having  heard,  it  would 
appear,  of  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  the  lady  Eimer, 
he  ordered  his  chariot,  and,  accompanied  only  by  hisfaithfiil 
charioteer,  Laegh,  he  set  out  from  Emania,  and,  passing  by  the 
many   princely  and  noble  mansions  that  lay  in  his  joumev* 
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Stopped  not  until  he  drew  up  on  the  lawn  of  the  court  of  her  lect.  xm. 
father,  ForgaUy  at  Lusk.  ^o  ofthe 

Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  beautiful  object  of  tocrmasca, 
his  visit,  in  the  pleasure-ground  of  the  mansion,  enjoying  her  Jhips^J^^The 
customary  sports,  surrounded  by  the  fair  daughters  of  the  neigh-  2?SSr*by**' 
bouring  chiefs  and  men  of  Meath,  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  CuekMrni). 
instruct  in  the  lady  accomplishments  of  the  times  (for  the  lady 
Eimer  is  stated  to  have  been  preeminently  endowed  with  "  six 
natural  and  acquired  gifts,  namely,  the  gift  of  beauty  of  person, 
the  gift  of  voice,  the  gift  of  music,  the  giU  of  embroidery  and 
all  needlework,  the  gift  of  wisdom,  and  the  gifl  of  virtuous 
chastity").     CuchtdcUnn  immediately  (but  in  an  obscure  style 
of  speech)  revealed  his  name  and  the  reason  of  his  unceremo- 
nious visit  to  Eimer, '  but  the  young  lady  declined  to  accept  his 
addresses,  alleging  as  her  only  reason  that  she  was  a  younger 
daughter;  and  then,  launching  forth  in  a  strain  of  charmmg 
eloquence  on  the  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  virtues  of  her 
elder  sister,  she  recommended  her  suitor  to  seek  her  father's 
consent  for  liberty  to  pay  his  court  to  that  lady.     CuchiUainnj 
however,  declined  this  recommendation,  and  not  wishing  to  be 
seen  by  Elmer's  father  or  brothers  in  private  conversation  with 
her,  he  soon  after  took  a  hurried  leave,  and  departed  for  his  home. 

Forgall  soon  came  to  hear  of  the  visit  of  this  remarkable  and 
unknown  stranger  to  his  daughter,  and  discovered  at  once  from 
his  descrii)tion  who  he  was.  Not  desiring,  however,  to  form  an 
alliance  with  a  professional  champion,  and  knowing  well  that 
his  designs  on  Eimer  would  be  renewed,  he  immediately  deter- 
mined on  obstructing  them. 

For  this  purpose,  ne  clad  himself  and  two  chosen  attendants 
in  the  attire  of  Scandinavian  messengers,  and supplyinghimself 
with  various  articles  of  value,  they  went  northwards  to  Emania, 
and  presented  themselves  at  the  court  of  Kin?  Conor,  as  mes- 
sengers sent  to  him  with  presents  and  gifts  from  the  king  of 
Scandinavia.  The  strangers  were  well  received  and  highly  feasted 
and  honoured  for  three  days,  after  which  they  were  introduced 
to  the  chief  heroes  of  the  Royal  Branch,  such  as  ConaU  Cear- 
nachj  Cuchvlainn  himself,  and  others,  who  showed  them  various 
specimens  of  their  military  education.  Forgall  bestowed  great 
praise  on  the  accomplishments  of  these  celebrated  warriors,  but 
remarked  that  there  were  some  feats  of  arms  in  which  they  ap- 
peared to  be  deficient,  and  recommended  the  king  to  send  them 
mto  Scotland  to  finish  their  education  at  the  great  military 
academy  of  Domhnall,  the  champion,  and  the  Amazonian  lady 
Scathach. 

So  warmly,  and  apparently  so  disinterestedly,  did  he  press 
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LETT,  mn.  this  recommendation,  that  Ctichulainn  made  a  vow  (in  a  form 

go  Qf  m^     of  promise,  from  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry  of  the 

TocHMAacA,  time,  he  could  not  recede),  that  he  would  forthwith  set  out  for 

•hips'.  cTbe  Scotland,  and  not  return  as  long  as  he  could  find  any  feat  of 

SJwSjby**'  arms  to  learn,  in  which  he  happened  to  be  then  deficient. 

cuckttiainH.)      Forgall  then  took  his  leave  of  king  Conor  and  his  court,  and 

returned  home  highly  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  plan,  as  he 

had  calculated  that,  should  Cuchulainn  fiilfil  his  vow,  he  should 

never  return,  because  he  could  never  escape  all  the  dangers  thai 

were  sure  to  beset  him  in  his  travels.     However,  CtuJndaimn 

paid  a  hasty  but  secret  visit  to  his  lady  love,  who,  by  Uiis  tame, 

had  become  deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and,  having  told  her  of 

the  vow  he  had  made,  and  of  his  determination  to  fulfil  it,  they 

plighted  mutual  troth  and  constancy,  and  he  went  forth  cm  his 

travels. 

As  Forgall  anticipated,  CuchvlainriB  journey  was  beset  with 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds ;  but  those  described  in  the 
tale  are  chiefly  of  the  romantic  and  supernatural  character. 
Although,  nevertheless,  the  story  at  this  point  is  especially  en- 
riched with  poetic  embellishment,  still  the  natural  incidents 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  the  curious  sketches  of,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say,  allusions  to,  the  maimers  and  customs  of  me  date 
of  society  at  a  period  so  very  remote  ^but  with  which  the  writer 
appears  to  have  been  familiar),  both  m  Erinn  and  in  Scotland, 
will  make  ample  amends  in  imbrmation  of  the  most  solid  chft- 
racter,  for  the  exuberant  display  of  the  author's  fancy,  whoso- 
ever he  may  have  been. 

But  to  continue:  Cuchulainn^  having  finished  his  militaiy 
education  at  the  school  of  the  lady  Scathachj  in  Scodand,  and 
having  gained  great  renown  by  his  superiority  over  his  fellow- 
students,  returned  home  by  way  of  Ceann  Tiri^  ot  the  Lands 
Head  [now  Cantire,  in  Scotland],  paying  a  visit  to  the  island  of 
Rechrainn  [now  Rathlin],  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Erinn. 
Here  he  met  with  an  incident,  which,  though  not  quite  new  in 
character  to  classical  scholars,  has,  from  the  circumstances  that 
produced  it,  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  Irish  historian. 

On  putting  mto  a  small  bay  in  the  island  of  Bechratnn,  he, 
and  the  few  Irish  fellow-students  who  accompanied  him,  left 
their  vessels,  and,  reaching  the  beach,  were  surprised  to  find  a 
beautiful  girl  sitting  there  alone.  Cuchulainn  immediately 
questioned  her  as  to  the  cause  and  reason  of  her  strange  position, 
and  the  young  lady  told  him  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Rechrainn;  that  her  father  was  every  year  compelled  to 


pay  a  larffe  and  rich  tribute  to  the  Fomorians,  or  pirates, 
infested  the  Scottish  islands ;  that,  failing  this  year  to  pn 


who 
procure 
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the  stipiilated  amount,  lie  was  ordered  to  place  her,  his  only  lect.  xin. 
daughter,  in  the  position  in  which  he  now  saw  her,  and  that,  ^  ^^^^ 
before  the  ni^ht,  she  should  be  carried  off  by  the  Fomorians ;  tochmabca, 
and  whilst  this  conversation  was  actuaUj  going  on,  three  fierce  Siip8^\  "oie 
warriors  of  the  Fomorians  in  fact  landed  in  the  bay  from  their  ^J^'^J*^' 
boat,  and  made  straight  for  the  spot  in  which  they  knew  the  CuchJainn). 
maiden  awaited  them.  Before,  however,  they  had  time  to  lay 
rude  hands  upon  her,  Ctu:hulainn  sprang  forward  to  encounter 
them,  and  succeeded  in  slaying  them  all,  receiving  but  a  slight 
scar  on  the  arm  in  the  combat,  which  the  maiden  tied  up  with 
a  part  of  her  costly  robe.  The  maiden,  so  unexpectedly  re- 
leased fit>m  her  terrible  condition,  now  ran  joyously  to  her 
father,  and  related  to  him  all  that  had  happened ;  but  she  could 
eive  no  particular  account  of  her  deliverer.  The  father  imme- 
diately commimicated  the  happy  tidings  to  his  people,  who, 
with  the  strangers  and  visitors  at  his  court,  thronged  around 
him  with  their  congratulations,  and  Cuchulainn  among  the  rest. 
The  king  led  the  way  to  the  customary  ablutions  before  their 
feast,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  household  and  visitors, 
several  of  whom  were  boasting  .of  having  been  the  actual 
rescuers  of  the  princess ;  but  when  it  came  to  Cuchulainn'a  turn 
to  bare  his  arms,  she  immediately  identified  him  as  her  deli- 
verer, from  his  having  the  strip  of  her  dress  wrapped  round  his 
arm.  An  explanation  followea,  and  the  king,  with  the  yoimg 
lady's  full  consent,  made  an  offer  of  her  and  her  fortime  to  her 
dehverer.  This  Cuchulainn^  however,  declined  to  accept  at  the 
time ;  and,  bidding  farewell  soon  afterwards  to  his  friends  on  the 
Island  o{  itechrainn,  he  returned  to  Emania,  where  he  was  joy- 
fully received  by  kingConor  and  the  knights  of  the  Royal  Brancn. 
Cuchulainn  took  but  little  rest  afler  nis  arrival  in  Ulster,  be- 
fore he  set  out  for  the  residence  of  his  faithful  lady  love  at  Lusk ; 
but  timer's  father  and  brothers  having  heard  ofms  return,  and 
expecting  a  visit  from  him,  fortified  themselves  and  Eimer  so 
strongly  and  closely,  that  for  a  whole  year  Cuchulainn  failed  to 
obtain  even  a  sight  of  her,  much  less  an  entrance  to  her  dwel- 
ling. Being  driven  to  desperation  at  last,  he  scaled  the  three 
ciicimivallations  of  the  court,  entered  it,  slew  Elmer's  three  bro* 
thers,  killed  or  disabled  their  adherents,  and  took  away  the 
lady  herself  by  force,  together  with  her  waitingmaid,  and  as  much 
gold,  silver,  and  other  treasures  as  he  could  carry.  Cuchulainn 
forthwith  transferred  his  treasures  to  his  chariot,  and tumedhisface 
northwards  once  more ;  but  an  alarm  being  raised  in  the  country 
all  round,  he  was  followed  by  numbers  of  armed  men,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  repeatedly  to  wheel  roimd  and  give  them  combat. 
These  combats  took  place  generally  at  the  fords  of  the  rivers ; 
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user,  xm.  and  it  is  remarkable  that  every  ford  from  the  Glonn-Ath  (or  the 
go  Of  the     For^l  of  Great  Deeds),  on  the  river  Ailbhini  (now  the  Delvin), 
TocMMKBOA,  to  Atk-an-Imoit  (or  the  Ford  of  the  Sods),  on  the  River  Boyne, 
8hip«^\  "oTie  took  its  name  from  that  of  some  person  slain  in  the  course  of  th^ 
Eim^joy^^  combats,  or  from  some  characteristic  incident  connected  with 
ouchuiainn).  them.     But  bcsidcs  these  names  (many,  or  all  of  which  may  be 
easily  identified)  there  is  scarcely  a  hill,  valley,  river,  xock, 
mound,  or  cave,  in  the  line  of  country  from  Emania  (in  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Armagh)  to  Lusk  (in  the  county  of  Dublin),  of 
which  the  ancient  and  often  varying  names  and  history  are  not 
to  be  found  in  this  singularly  curious  tract.     So  that,  if  we  look 
upon  it  even  but  as  a  Highly  coloured  historic  romance,  it  will 
be  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  large  collection  of  an- 
cient compositions,  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  not 
merely  on  ancient  social  maimers  and  on  the  mihtary  feats  and 
terms  of  those  days,  but  on  the  meaning  of  so  vast  a  number  of 
topographical  names.    And  it  records  too,  I  may  add,  very  many 
curious  customs  and  superstitions,  many  of  which,  to  ttus  day, 
characterise  the  native  Irish  people. 

The  only  old  copies  of  this  tract  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
are  three.  One  of  them,  an  imperfect  one,  is  in  the  ancient 
Leabhxir  na  h-  Uidhri^  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
another  written  partly  on  parchment  and  partly  on  paper,  in  the 
same  Ubrary,  belongs  to  the  time  of  about  the  middle  of  tiie  six- 
teenth century ;  the  third,  a  fine  and  perfect  one  on  vellum,  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  in  the  hanawriting  of  GiUariabhaek 
O'Clery,  the  son  of  Tuathal  O'Clery,  who  died  in  the  year  1512. 
Of  this  copy  I  have  made  a  careful  transcript  for  my  own  use,  firee 
from  the  contractions  with  which  the  orimnal  abounds,  and  more 
accessible  for  all  useful  purposes  than  eitner  of  the  old,  or  I  may 
perhaps  say,  than  any  other  copies  now  extant. 

or  several         Amongst  the  otheri  remarkable  TbcAmarca,   or  Courtships, 

braSd  roc*-  Still  prcservcd  among  our  MSS.,  I  may  mention  the  very  ancient 

^cou*t^'      Tochmarc  Momdra,  printed  last  year  [1855]  by  the  Celtic  So- 

Bhipa".        ciety,  with  the  battle  of  Magh  Lena.     It  contains  a  singularly 

interesting  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  celebrated  JEoahan  Mor  to 

Spain  in  the  second  century,  and  his  marriage  there  with  Momira^ 

the  daughter  of  the  king  of  that  country.     The  name  of  this 

story  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  specimens  of  Scela  in  die 

Book  of  Leinster. 

The  Tochmarc  MheidhbM,  which  does  appear  in  that  list,  is 
the  story  of  the  marriage  of  the  celebrated  Meadhbh,  [or  M^v], 
(jueen  of  Connacht,  with  Ailill^  prince  of  Leinster,  at  Naas;  told 
in  the  Tain  h6  Chuailgni, 
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The  Toehmarc  AilbhS^  alao  in  that  list,  is  the  courtship  otFinn  lect.  xm. 
Mae  Cumhaill^  of  the  princess  AUbhe^  the  daughter  of  Cormac  ~ 
Jfae  Airt.     This  lady  AUhlii  is  said  to  have  been  the  wisest  othe/ceia- 
woman  of  her  time ;  and  Finn's  courtship  is  described  in  the  Jjj^a,  Tr  **" 
relation  of  conversations,  in  which  there  is  a  sort  of  contest  of  l^^^f*" 
abili^  and  knowledge  between  them. 

Of  the  many  Tochmarca  still  preserved  to  us,  I  shall  only 
mention  one  more — ^the  Toehmarc  Begfolady  or  "Courtship  of 
the  Woman  of  little  dowry",  who  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
IHarmaid  Mae  Cearbhaill,  monarch  of  Erinn,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. This  piece  is  very  ancient,  though  this  also  does  not 
occur  in  the  mcomplete  fist  in  the  Book  of  Leinster;  and  it  is 
of  remarkable  value  for  the  minute  descriptions  which  it  con- 
tains of  the  lady's  dress,  and  of  the  various  gold  ornaments  worn 
at  the  period. 

Another  class  of  tales  is  known  by  the  name  of  Uatha,  or  9°.  of  the 
Caves.  These  are  tales  respecting  various  occurrences  in  caves :  'VcaJeJ^ 
sometimes  the  taking  of  a  cave,  when  the  place  has  been  used  as  a 
place  of  refuge  or  habitation, — and  such  a  taking  would  be,  in 
tact,  a  sort  of  Toghail;  sometimes  the  narrative  of  some  adven- 
ture in  a  cave ;  sometimes  of  a  plimder  of  a  cave ;  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  Uath  Beinni  Edair  ^mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster), is  the  tale  of  the  hiding  ot  Diarmaid  and  Grainne^ — the  lat- 
ter the  intended  wife  of  Finn  Mac  CumJiaill,  with  whom  Diar- 
maid eloped, — in  a  cave  on  Beitm  Etair  or  Edair  (i.e.,  the  hill 
of  Howth).  Again  the  Vath  Chnuichan^  or  "  Cave  of  Cmach- 
ain\  is  a  very  curious  story  of  the  plunder  of  the  cave  of 
CnuMchainy  part  of  the  Story  of  the  2am  Be^  or  Bo^  Aingen, 
(Cow-Spoil  of  Aingen),  in  Connacht,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Meadhbh  and  King  Ailill,  about  the  time  of  the  Incarnation. 
So  the  Uath  Belaigh  Conglais  is  the  story  of  CuglaSj  a  prince  of 
Leinster  in  the  first  century.  This  prince  was  a  distinmiished 
huntsman,  but  one  day  in  nimting,  he  disappeared  in  the  cave 
called  since  after  him,  Belach  Conglais  (now  Baltinglass),  and 
was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

Another  class  consists  of  the  Echtrai,  or  Adventures.   An  10°.  or  the 
Eehtra  was  generally  a  foreign  expedition:  it  was  always  a  per-  or"!^'* 
sonal  adventure  of  some  kind.  That  called  in  the  Book  of  Lems-  ^<»*™««"- 
tcr  the  Eehtra  Macha  inghini  Aedha  Ruaidh  (or  the  Adventure 
of  Macha,  the  daughter  of  Aedh  [llugh]  the  red),  is  the  story  of 
Queen  Macha's  expedition  into  Connacht,  and  her  brin^g  back 
as  prisoners  the  three  sons  otJDithorba,  the  events  of  which  I  have 
already  related  to  you  in  reference  to  the  founding  of  the  palace 
of  Emania  by  this  Macha  (near  the  present  city  of  Armagh). 
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usicr.xm.  The  tales  of  these  two  classes  are,  however,  so  like  in  tbeir 
10°  Of  the  P^  *^^  subjects  to  others,  of  which  I  give  you  examples,  that 
EcHTRAi,  or  it  is  unnecessary  to  detain  you  here  by  any  detuled  specdmen 
ti^s^°'  of  them.  I  shall  pass  on  then  to  another  and  more  important 
division 

sIoAWH^*       The  example  of  the  Sluaighsadha,  or  Military  Expeditions, 

KADHA,  or     which  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you,  is  that  in  which  the  last  of  tlie 

Expedu^     pagan  kings  of  Erinn  lost  his  hfe,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  428. 

ExSed'itton  *  This  expedition  was  also  (like  many  of  flie  Irish  wars  of  ihe 

^^w  to    period),  a  continental  one,  and  the  long's  army  app^urs  to  have 

^ '     passed  quite  across  the  south  of  France.     The  story  is  called,  in 

the  Book  of  Leinster,  the  Sltiaghid  Dathi  co  Sliabh  n-Ealpa^  or 

the  Expedition  of  Dathi  to  the  Alpine  Moimtains. 

Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  was  succeeded  in  the  monarchy 
(a.d.  405)  by  Dathi,  the  son  of  his  brother  Flachra^  kin^  of 
Connacht;  and  was,  like  his  uncle,  a  valiant  and  ambitious 
man.  It  happened  that,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign, 
king  Dathi  was  induced  to  go  &om  Tara  to  Eas  Rvmdhy  ^e 
great  cataract  of  the  River  Erne  (at  the  present  Ballyshannon), 
to  adjust  some  territorial  dispute  which  nad  sprung  up  among 
his  relatives.  The  time  at  which  this  journey  was  undertaken 
was  the  close  of  the  summer,  so  that  the  kmg  arrived  at  his 
destination  close  upon  November  Eve,  a  season  of  great  so- 
lemnity of  old  among  the  pagan  Graedhils. 

Dathi^  having  concluded  an  amicable  adjustment  among  his 
friends,  and  finding  himself  on  the  eve  of  the  great  festival  of 
Samhaiuy  was  desirous  that  his  Druids  should  ascertain  for  him, 
by  their  art,  the  incidents  that  were  to  happen  him  &om  that 
time  till  the  festival  of  Samhain  of  the  next  year.  With  this 
view  he  commanded  the  presence  of  his  Druids ;  and  Doghra, 
the  chief  of  them,  immemately  stood  before  him.  "  I  wish", 
said  the  king,  "  to  know  my  aestiny,  and  that  of  my  coimtry, 
from  this  night  till  this  night  twelvemonths".  **  Then",  said 
Doghra,  "  if  you  will  send  nine  of  your  noblest  chiefs  with  me 
from  this  to  Hath  Archailly  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Muaidh  [the 
Moy],  I  will  reveal  something  to  them".  "  It  shall  be  so",  said 
the  King,  "  and  I  shall  be  one  of  the  number  myself". 

They  departed  secretly  trom  the  camp,  and  arrived  in  due 
time  at  the  plain  o£  Maih  Archailly  where  the  Druid's  altars 
and  idols  were.  DaMa  queen,  Mtuxdh^  had  a  palace  at  Mui- 
loch  Ruaidhe^  in  this  neighbourhood,  [a  place  still  known  under 
that  name,  in  the  parish  of  Screene,  in  tne  barony  of  Tireradb, 
and  county  of  Sligo].  Here  the  king  took  up  ms  quarters  lor 
the  night,  whilst  the  Druid  repaired  to  Dvmha  na  n-Druadh  (or 
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the  Druid's  Mound),  near  Rath  ArchaUly  on  the  south,  to  con-  lect.  xm. 
suit  his  art  accordingr  to  the  request  of  the  kinff.  ,,«  ^^.^ 

At  the  rising  of  £e  sun  in  ^e  morning,  the  Druid  lepaired  '^il^ 
to  the  king's  bed-room,  and  said:  "  Art  thou  asleep,  O  king  of  «^iuu?y 
Erinn  and  of  Albain?"     "I  am  not  asleep",  answered  the  ^JJJ?*" ^^^ 
monarch,  "  but  why  have  you  made  an  addition  to  my  titles  ?  Expedition 
for,  although  I  have  taken  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  I  have  theAip«). 
not  yet  obtained  that  of  Albain  [Scotland]".      *'  Thou  shalt 
not  be  long  so",  said  the  Druid,  "  for  I  have  consulted  th© 
clouds  of  the  men  of  Erinn,  and  found  that  thou  wilt  soon 
return  to  Tara,  where  thou  wilt  invite  all  the  provincial  kings, 
and  the  chiefs  of  Erinn,  to  the  great  feast  of  Tara,  and  there 
thou  shalt  decide  with  them  upon  making  an  exj>edition  into 
Albain,  Britain,  and  France,  following  the  conquering  footsteps 
of  thy  g[|eat  uncle,  Niall,  and  thy  ^randuncle,  Crimhthann 
M&i*,     The  king,  delighted  with  this  favourable  prediction, 
returned  to  his  camp,  where  he  related  what  had  nappened, 
and  disclosed  his  desire  for  foreign  conquests  to  such  of  the 
great  men  c^  the  nation  as  happened  to  be  of  his  train  at  the 
tune.     His  designs  were  approved  of,  and  the  nobles  were  dis- 
missed to  their  respective  nomes,  after  having  cordially  pro- 
mised to  attend  on  the  king  at  Tara,  with  all  their  forces, 
whenever  he  should  summon  them,  to  discuss  farther  the  great 
project  which  now  wholly  seized  on  his  attention. 

Jbathi  returned  home,  stopping  for  a  short  period  at  the 
ancient  palace  of  Cruachain,  in  Roscommon.  From  this  place 
he  proceeded  across  the  Shannon,  and  then  delayed  for  some 
time  at  the  ancient  palace  oi  Freamhainn^  [a  name  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  hill  of  Frewin,  in  the  present  parish  of  Port- 
Loman,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath]^ 

The  tale  goes  on  to  tell,  at  this  place,  an  anecdote,  having 
reference  to  the  raith  or  building  where  the  party  then  were, 
which  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  information  with  which  these  tracts  abound,  that  I  may  so 
&r  digress  as  to  state  it  to  you. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening;^hen  the  fatigues  of  the  journey 
were  foigotten  in  the  enjojinent  of  the  cup  and  the  cheerful- 
ness of  conversation,  the  king  asked  his  Druid,  Finnchaemh^ 
who  it  was  that  built  the  noble  and  royal  court  in  which  they 
were  then  enjoying  themselves.  The  Druid  answered,  that  it 
had  been  built  by  Eochaidh  Aireamh  [Monarch  of  Erinn, 
about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era].  He  then  narrated 
to  Datiii  how  tnat  monarch  called  on  the  men  of  Erinn  to  build 
him  a  suitable  residence,  which  should  descend  to  his  own 
family  independently  of  the  palace  of  Tara,  which  always 
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LBCT.  xTFi.  descended  by  law  to  the  reigning  monarch.     The  men  of 
Q  Erinn  cheemilly  consented,  and,  dividing  themselves  into  seTen 

sluaiqh-      divisions,  they  soon  built  the  great  rath  and  the  palace  within 
'"^Mniu^     it-     The  ground  upon  which  the  palace  was  built  was  the  pro- 
dSJ-^*"(The  P®^y  ^^  *"®  Feara  Ctd  of  Teabhtha  (or  TeflSa) ;  and  although 
Expedition    thcj  formcd  one  of  the  seven  parties  who  contributed  to  its 
uie  Aipa^     erection,  the  monarch  had  not  asked  their  consent  for  the  rate. 
This  intrusion  was  so  keenly  felt  by  the  Feara  Cul^  and  dieir 
king,  Marmael,  that,  at  the  following  feast  of  Samhain^  or  No- 
vember Eve,  when  invited  by  the  monarch  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  great  festival,  Maelmor  attended  with  forty  men  in  cbanots, 
who,  in  the  confusion  of  the  night,  murdered  king  Eoehaidky 
unperceived  by  his  people,  and   escaped   themselves.      The 
king's  death  was  not  cuscovered  tUl  the  following  morning,  and 
the  Feara  Cul  were  the  first  to  charge  the  murder  on  the  secret 
agency  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann,  by  the  hand  of  Siogmally  of 
Sidh  Neannta  (in  the  present  coimty  of  Roscommon). 

So  far  the  Druid*s  history  of  the  building  o£  FreanJuxinn^  and 
the  death  of  the  Monarch  Eochaidh  Airimh.  The  Feara  Cul^ 
however,  did  not  escape  detection ;  their  crime  was  quickly  dis- 
covered, and,  in  fact,  m  order  to  escape  the  punishment  which 
awaited  them,  they  fled  over  the  Shannon  into  Connacht,  and 
fettled  on  the  boraers  of  Galway  and  Roscommon.  Here  the 
tribe  remained  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  until  the  return  of 
Cormac  Mac  Art  from  nis  exile  in  Connacht,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  225,  to  assume  the  monarchy,  when  he  invited  the  ^eanx  Cwl 
to  accompany  him  as  his  body-guard.  This  service  they  accord- 
ingly penonned,  and  on  Cormac's  ascending  his  father's  throne 
he  gave  them  a  territory  north  of  Tara,  nearly  coextensive  with 
the  present  barony  of  Kells.  And  I  may  observe  that  since  this 
settlement  of  the  clann  by  Cormac,  they  have  been  always 
known  in  Irish  history  as  the  Feara  Cul  Breagh,  or  the  Feara 
Cul  of '  Bregia',  a  territory  comprised  in  the  modem  county  of 
East  Meath.  (This  designation  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
distinguish  their  territory  from  the  original  one,  called  that  of 
the  Feara  Cul  of  Teabhtha  or  Teffia,  which  is  in  West  Meath — a 
distinction  not  hitherto  accounted  for  by  modem  writers. — H. 
2.  16.  Col.  888.  T.C.D.) 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  the  story  of  king  Dathi  himself.  On 
leaving  Freamhainn,  Dathi  came  to  Ros-na-Righ^  the  residence  of 
his  mother,  which  was  situated  north-east  of  Tara,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Boyne.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  at  last  retumc^d 
to  Tara,  at  which  place  he  had,  meanwhile,  invited  the  states  of 
the  nation  to  meet  him  at  the  approaching  feast  otBelUaini  (one 
of  the  great  pagan  festivab  of  ancient  Elrmn)  on  May  Day. 
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The  feast  of  Tara  this  yeai  was  solemnized  on  a  scale  of  splcn-  ixcrr.  xni. 
dour  never  before  equalled.     The  fires  of  Taillten  [now  called  ^^o  or  the 
Telltown,  to  the  north  of  Tara]  were  lighted,  and  the  sports,  sluaioh- 
games,  and  ceremonies,  for  wluch  that  ancient  place  is  cele-  'limtkry 
brated,  wereconducted  with  unusual  magnificence  and  solemnity.  JjJJ?*"  ^^^ 

These  games  and  ceremonies  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  Expedition 
more  than  a  thousand  years  previously,  by  Ltig^  the  king  of  the  uia  Aips).^ 
Tuaiha  Di  Danann,  in  honour  of  TailltS,  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  wife  oiEochaidh  Mac  Eire,  the  last  king 
of  the  Firbolg  colony,  who  was  slain  in  the  first  great  battle  of 
Magh  Tuirectdh,  It  was  at  her  court  that  Ltto  had  been  fos- 
tered, and  on  her  death  he  had  her  buried  at  this  place,  where 
he  raosed  an  immense  mound  over  her  grave,  and  instituted 
du)ee  annual  games  in  her  honour.  These  games  were  solem- 
nized about  the  first  day  in  August,  and  they  continued  to  be  ob- 
served so  long  as  down  to  the  ninth  century. 

After  tbe  religious  solemnities  were  concluded,  Dathi,  having 
now  discharged  his  duties  to  his  gods  and  to  his  subjects,  turned 
his  thoughts  to  his  contemplated  expedition ;  and  at  a  conference 
with  aQ  tne  great  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  nation,  found  them  all 
ready  to  support  him.  Accordingly,  without  further  delay,  he 
concluded  ms  preparations,  and  leavmg  Tara  in  the  charge  of  one 
of  his  cousins,  ne  marched  to  Dundealgan  (the  present  Dimdalk), 
where  his  fleet  was  ready  for  sea,  at  the  head  of  the  most  power- 
Ail  army  that  had  ever,  up  to  that  time,  been  known  to  leave 
Erinn.  He  did  not,  however,  embark  at  Dundalk,  but  order- 
ing his  fleet  to  meet  him  at  Cuan  Snamha  Aighnech  (now  Car- 
linrford),  he  marched  to  lubhar  Chinntrachta  (now  Newry), 
and  from  that  to  Oirear  Caoin,  On  his  way  to  the  latter  place 
it  appears  he  passed  by  Magh  BiU  (now  Moville),  and  only  at 
a  short  distance,  (so  that  Oirear-Caoin  may  probably  have  been 
the  ancient  name  of  the  place  now  called  Donaghadee.)  Here 
his  fleet  awaited  him,  and  having  embarked  all  nis  troops,  he  set 
sail  for  Scotland,  which  he  reached  safely  at  Port  Patnck. 

Immediately  upon  his  landing,  Dathi  sent  his  Druid  to  Fere- 
daeh  FHnn,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  then  at  his  palace  of  Tuir- 
Wn  briahi  na  JRigh,  calling  on  him  for  submission  and  tribute, 
or  an  immediate  reason  to  the  contrary  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Scottish  king  refused  either  submission  or  tribute,  and  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  battle,  but  required  a  few  days  to  pro- 
pare  for  so  unexpected  an  event. 

The  time  for  battle  at  last  arrived;  both  armies  marched 
to  Magh  an  Chairthi  (the  plain  of  the  PiUar  Stone),  in 
Glenn  Feadha  (the  woody  glen) ;  Dathi  at  the  head  of  his 
Gaedhiby   and  Feredaeh  leading  a  large  force   composed   of 
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LBCT.  xrn.  native  Scots,  Picts,  Britons,  French,  Scandinavians,  and  Hebri- 

J  JO  Of  the    ^®*^  Islanders. 

sloaioh-  a  fierce  and  destructive  fight  ensued  between  the  two  parties, 

"Mmtary     in  which  the  Scottish  forces  were  at  length  overtluown  and 
'  tton8".*"(The  Touted  with  great  slaughter.     When  the  Scottish  king  saw  tlie 
SSa?i?to    ^®*^  ^^  ^^  ^^  *^^  *^®  discomfiture  of  his  army,  he  threw  him- 
the  Aipi).     self  headlong  on  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  dealing  death  and  de- 
struction all  round  him :  but  in  the  height  of  his  fuiy  he  was 
laid  hold  of  bj  Conall  G-ulban  [the  great  ancestor  of  Saint 
Colum  Cillc  and  of  the  O'Donnells  of  Donnegall],  who,  taking 
him  up  in  his  arms,  hurled  him  against  the  pillar  stone  and 
dashed  out  his  brains.     The  scene  of  this  battle  has  continued 
ever  since  to  be  called  Gort  an  ChairtMy  the  Pillaistone  Field; 
and  the  glenn,  Glenn  an  Chatha,  or  Battle  Glen. 

Dathi  having  now  realized  the  object  of  his  ambition,  set 
up  a  surviving  son  of  the  late  king  on  the  throne  of  Scotland^ 
and  receiving  hostages  and  formal  public  submission  firom  him, 
he  passed  onwards  mto  Britain  and  France,  in  both  of  which 
countries  he  still  received  hostages  and  submission,  wherever  he 
^  proceeded  on  his  march.  He  continued  his  progress,  but  with 
what  object  does  not  appear,  even  to  the  foot  of  t^e  Alps,  where 
he  was  at  last  killed,  m  the  midst  of  his  glory,  by  a  flash  of 
Ughtning. 

The  body  of  this  great  king  was  afterwards  carried  home 
by  his  people,  and  he  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  ancient 
pagan  cemetery  at  Raith  CriMchainy  in  Connacht,  as  related  in 
a  very  old  poem  by  Toma  Eigeaa,  At  this  place  his  grave  was 
still  distinguished  by  the  Coirthe  Dearg,  the  Red  Pillar  Stone, 
down  to  the  year  1650,  when  Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbisigh  wrote 
his  first  great  Book  of  Grenealogies. 

There  are  two  copies  of  the  present  tract  in  Dublin,  one  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  other  in  my  own  collection, 
both  on  paper,  and  neither  of  them  older  than  the  year  1760; 
and  although  the  tract  has  so  far  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
ignorant  transcribers,  as  to  be  much  corrupted  in  style  and  lan- 
gua^,  still  I  have  found  in  it  many  genuine  illustrations  of 
ancient  manners,  customs,  and  ceremonies,  to  which  other  very 
ancient  and  better  preserved  pieces  contain  but  allusions  more 
or  less  obscure. 

12°.  Of  the  The  next  and  last  class  of  the  Historic  Tales,  of  which  1 
**ExpcS^  ^'  shall  give  you  an  example  at  any  length,  is  that  of  the  Imiulmha, 
sei?'  ^  cThe  ^^  Expeditions  by  Sea,  which,  as  I  have  already  explained  to 
?*SesoiS  y^^^'  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Longeas,  in  so  far  as  the 
oicraCorrd),  Imramh  was  a  navigation  undertaken  voluntarily,  and  generally 
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in  search  of  something,  while  the  Longeas  was  a  voyage  entered  lbct.  xm. 
upon  involuntarily,  as  in  the  case  of  banishment  or  escape  from  j^  ^^^ 
pursuit.     You  have  had  a  specimen  of  the  Longeas  in  the  story  lmblamha,  or 
of Labhraidh Loingseach.     The  example  of  an  Imramh  which  I  tiSsby*" 
have  selected  is  a  story  of  a  much  later  period,  in  the  Christian  iJJJ^ditkln* 
times — namely,  about  the  sixth  century;  so  that  it  is  the  last  in  °n?*J***°'. 
Ae  chronological  order  of  my  examples.     It  is  the  Lnrcunh  Ua^    ^  ^^^ ' 
Ccrra^  or  the  Navigation  (or  Expedition)  of  the  sons  of  Ua 
Corra  into  the  Atl^itic  Ocean. 

Of  this  class  of  our  ancient  tales,  the  number  that  have  come 
down  to  us  is  but  small,  but  they  are  very  ancient ;  and  though 
indefinite  in  their  results,  and  burdened  with  much  matter  of  a 
poetic  or  other  romantic  character,  still  there  can  be  no  rational 
doubt  that  they  are  founded  on  facts,  the  recital  of  which,  in  the 
original  form,  would  have  been  probably  found  singularly  valu- 
able, though,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  after  passing  through 
the  hands  of  story-tellers,  whose  minds  were  full  of  imagination, 
these  talcs  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  their  original  simphcity  and 
truthful  character,  and  became  more  and  more  fanciiul  and  ex- 
travagant. 

That  such  tales  as  these  were  numerous  in  the  ancient  history 
of  Erinn  may  be  very  clearly  seen  from  the  Litany  of  Aengus 
CeiU  Diy  where  several  of  them  are  mentioned.  At  present,  I 
know  of  but  four  such  pieces  remaining  in  our  ancient  manu- 
acripts,  of  all  of  which,  however,  we  have  copies  of  considerable 
antiquity  and  detail  These  are  the  Navigation  of  Saint  Bren- 
dan; the  Navigation  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra;  the  Navigation 
oiSnedgtts  and  Mac  Riaghla;  and  the  Navigation  o£  Maelduin. 
(One  of  these  pieces,  the  Navigation  of  Saint  Brendan,  has 
been  introduced  to  the  world  in  full  detdl,  and  in  beautiful 
verse,  by  my  distinguished  friend,  our  Professor  of  Poetry, 
Denis  Florence  MacCarthy,  in  the  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine for  January,  1848). 

Saint  Brendan's  voyages,  for  he  made  two,  were  performed 
about  the  year  560;  the  voyage  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra, 
about  the  year  540 ;  the  voyage  of  Snedgus  and  Ma^:  Riaghla 
(two  priests  of  the  island  of  lona),  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh ;  and  that  of  Maelduiuj  in  the  eighth  century.  As  tlie 
early  history  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra,  and  the  cause  of  their 
wanderings  at  sea,  are  more  circumstantial  and  curious  (though 
their  story,  too,  is  tinged  with  a  little  of  the  fabulous)  than 
any  of  the  rest,  excepting  Saint  Brendan's,  I  have  selected 
tlus  tale  as  an  example  of  which  to  give  you  a  short  sketch. 

Conall  Dearg  Ua  Corra  was  an  opulent  landholder  and 
farmer  of  the  province  of  Connacht.      He  had  to  wife  the 
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LECT.  xm.  daughter  of  the  Airchinnech,  or  la^  impropiiatoT  of  the  dniich 

120  Of  the    ^^»  ^^  Chthar;  with  whom  he  hved  nappily  for  some  years, 

iK&AMHA,  or  keeping  a  house  of  hospitable  entertainment  for  all  visitors 

tioiisby^'     and  strangers.      Not  bemg  blessed  with  children,  howerer, 

^peditioff  ^ough  praying  ardentlj  to  the  Lord  for  them,  they  became, 

^w^c^\  ^^^   particularhr  the   husband,  impatient  and   discontented; 

^ '  and,  so  far  did  his  despair  carry  him,  that  at  last  he  renounced 

God,  and  persuaded  his  wife  to  join  him  in  prayer  and  a  three 

days'  fast  to  the  Devil,  to  favour  them  with  an  heir  to  ihai 

krffe  inheritance. 

It  would  seem  that  the  evil  spirit  heard  their  petition,  for,  in 
due  time  afler,  the  vdfe  brought  forth  three  sons  at  one  birtlL 
These  sons  grew  up  to  be  brave  and  able  men,  and,  having  heard 
that  they  hsd  been  consecrated  to  the  Devil  at  their  birth,  Uiey  re- 
solved to  dedicate  their  lives  to  his  service.  As  if  for  that  q)ecial 
end,  they  appear  to  have  collected  a  few  desperate  viUains  about 
them,  and  to  have  commenced  an  indiscriminate  war  of  plunder 
and  destruction  against  the  Christian  churches  of  Connacht  and 
their  priests,  beginning  with  the  church  of  TWtm  dd  Ghuakmn 
fTuam],  and  not  ceasing  till  they  had  pillaged  or  destroyed  more 
than  half  the  churches  of  the  province. 

At  last  they  determined  to  visit  also  the  church  of  CloAar, 
to  destroy  it,  and  to  kill  their  grandfather,  the  Airdiinnech  of 
the  place.  When  they  came  to  the  church,  theyfoimd  Ae  old 
man  on  tiie  green  in  &ont  of  it,  distributing  with  a  boundfiil 
hand  meat  and  drink  to  his  tenants  and  to  the  benefactois  of 
the  church.  Seeing  this,  his  persecutors  altered  iheir  plans, 
and  put  off  the  execution  of  their  murderous  purpose  tul  the 
more  favourable  time  of  night. 

The  grandfather,  though  suspecting  their  evil  design,  recdved 
them  with  kindness,  aud  assigned  them  a  comfortable  resting* 
place ;  and,  after  having  fared  heartily,  they  retired  to  bed,  m 
order  to  lull  suspicion,  at  the  usual  time.  Lochan^  the  eldest 
of  the  tiiree  brothers,  had,  however,  during  his  sleep,  a  Strang 
vision,  which  ended  by  seriously  affecting  their  desi^.  He 
was  shown  in  a  dream,  in  vivid  colours,  the  glories  and  joys  of 
Heaven,  and  the  torments  and  horrors  of  Hell;  and  he  awoke 
deeply  affected  by  what  was  thus  disclosed  to  him. 

When  the  three  brothers,  then,  arose  at  the  hour  of  the 
night  appointed  to  execute  their  purpose,  Lochan  addressed 
himself  to  the  other  two,  related  to  them  his  vision,  told  them 
of  his  newly-born  fears,  and,  in  fine,  persuaded  them  that  they 
had  been  hitherto  serving  an  evil  power,  and  making  war  on  a 
good  master.  The  brothers  were  powerfully  struck  with  what 
they  heard ;  and  so  complete  was  the  transformation  of  mind 
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suddenly  wrought  in  them  by  it,  that  at  last  they  all  agreed  lbot.  xth. 
to  repair  in  the  morning,  in  a  spirit  of  sorrow  and  penitence,  „,  ^^^ 
to  their  grandfather,  to  seek  his  prayers  and  pardon,  and  to  ixramha,  or 
ask  his  advice  as  to  what  they  should  do  to  amend  their  lives,  ti^^^' 
and  make  reparation  for  the  past.  ISediSST 

When  the  morning  came,  accordingly,  they  presented  them-  oftbesom 
selves  before  the  Airchinnech^  acknowledged  their  wicked  inten-  *  ^^*^^^ 
tions,  and  took  coimsel  with  him  as  to  their  future  conduct. 
The  course  he  advised  them  to  take,  and  on  which  they  deter- 
mined, was,  that  they  should  repair  at  once  to  Saint  Finnen  of 
Clonard,  who  was  then  the  great  teacher,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
head  of  all  the  schools  of  divinity  in  Erinn,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  his  spiritual  direction. 

For  this  purpose  they  took  leave  of  their  friends,  put  off  their 
habiliments  of  war&re  and  offence,  turned  their  spears  into  pil- 
grims* stafis,  and  repaired  to  Clonard. 

When  the  people  of  Clonard  perceived  them  coming,  being 
well  acquainted  with  their  wickedness,  they  fled  for  their  lives 
m  all  du'ectdons,  with  the  exception  of  Saint  Finnen  himself, 
who  went  out  calmly  to  meet  them.  Seeing  this,  they  hastened 
to  meet  the  holy  priest,  and  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees 
before  hira,  they  besought  his  pardon  and  spiritual  friendship. 

"  What  do  you  want  r''  said  tne  priest.  "  We  want",  said  they, 
"  to  take  upon  us  the  habit  of  religion  and  penitence,  and  hence- 
forth to  serve  Grod".  "  Your  determination  is  a  good  one",  said 
thepriest;  "  let  us  come  into  the  town  where  my  peo[)le  are". 

xney  entered  the  town  with  him,  and  the  saint  naving  taken 
counsel  of  the  people  respecting  the  penitents,  what  they  decided 
on  was,  to  place  tnem  for  a  year  under  the  sole  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  certain  divinity  student,  with  whom  exclusively  they 
were  to  hold  any  conversation  during  that  period. 

Having  finished  their  year  in  this  manner,  in  the  solitary  prac- 
tice of  religious  exercises,  and  the  study  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, to  the  satisfaction  and  edification  of  their  instructor  and 
the  entire  con^gation,  the  three  brothers  a^ain  presented  them- 
selves before  Saint  Finnen,  and  besought  nis  benediction  and 
his  penitential  sentence  for  their  former  crimes. 

The  saint  gave  them  his  benediction,  and  then  scud:  ''  You 
cannot  restore  to  life  those  innocent  ecclesiastics  whom  you  have 
slain,  but  you  can  go  and  repair  and  restore,  as  far  as  it  is  in  your 
power,  the  many  churches  and  other  buildings  which  you  have 
desecrated  and  ruined". 

The  sons  of  Ua  Corra  at  once  rose  up  and  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  Saint  Finnen  and  his  pious  and  learned  flock ;  and  as 
the  church  of  Tuaim  da  Ghualann  [Tuam]  was  the  first  that 
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LECT.  xm.  suffered  (torn  their  wicked  depredations,  they  determined  that  it 
,^  ^  *u     should  be  the  first  to  receive  the  benefit  of  meir  altered  disposi- 

iy>.  Of  the       .  ^ 

Imrahha,  or  tions. 

tion?S;"         Thither  accordingly  they  went,  and  they  repaired  the  ruined 

SpediSm*  church,  and  restored  it  to  its  original  perfection.     And  thus  they 

of  the  soM    proceeded  on,  from  place  to  place,  until  at  last  they  had  repaired 

"  *^* '  and  restored  all  the  ruined  churches  but  one,  afiier  whicn  they 

returned  to  Saint  Finnen. 

The  saint  asked  them  if  they  had  finished  their  work.  They 
answered  that  they  had  repaired  all  the  churches  but  one. 
«  Which  is  that  ?"  said  Finnen.  "  The  church  of  Ceann  Mara"", 
[Kinvara,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Galway],  said  they.  "Alas !" 
said  the  saint,  "  that  was  the  first  church  which  you  ought  to 
have  repaired, — ^the  church  of  the  holy  old  man,  Coman  of 
Kinvara ;  and  return  now",  said  he,  "  and  repair  every  damage 
that  you  have  done  in  that  place". 

The  brothers  obeyed,  they  went  back  and  repaired  the  church, 
and  after  this,  takmg  coimsel  with  Saint  Coman,  they  built 
themselves  a  great  curach  or  canoe,  covered  with  hides,  three 
deep,  and  capable  of  carrying  nine  persons,  in  which  they  deter- 
mined to  go  out  upon  a  pilgrimage  upon  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

When  their  vessel  was  ready  to  be  laimchcd,  several  persons 
besought  permission  to  accompany  them ;  and  among  others,  a 
bishop,  a  priest,  and  a  deacon,  as  well  as  the  man  who  built  llie 
canoe,  and  also  (the  story  tells  us)  a  certain  musician.  These 
five  they  received  of  the  party. 

With  this  company  then  the  three  sons  of  Ua  Corra  went 
out  upon  the  waters  in  the  Bay  of  Galway ;  and  after  having 
cleared  the  islands  and  headlands  of  the  bay,  deeming  it  useless 
to  attempt  to  steer  their  course  in  any  particular  direction,  they 
drew  their  oars  on  board,  and  committed  themselves  passively 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  the  direction  of  God. 

The  adventurers  were  driven  by  the  wind  from  the  land  into 
the  solitudes  of  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  story  goes  on 
to  describe  how,  afler  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  they  came  to 
an  island  which  was  full  of  people,  all  of  whom  were  moaning  and 
lameiiting.  One  of  the  wanderers  went  on  shore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  name  of  the  island  and  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  no  sooner  had  he  joined  these  strange  people, 
than  he  too  began  to  moan  and  lament  like  the  rest ;  and  this 
induced  his  companions  to  depart  without  him. 

After  this  the  tale  becomes  altogether  wild  and  fabulous,  al- 
ways, however,  tending  to  a  certain  moral  conclusion.  The 
wanderers  pass  occasionally  into  the  region  of  spirits,  and  are 
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brought  into  contact  with  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  the  in-  lkct.  xm. 
cidents  of  their  voyage  are  made  to  tell,  negatively,  on  some  of 
the  immoralities  and  irregularities  of  Christian  life.     On  one  is-  imramha^V 
land,  for  instance,  they  found  a  solitary  ecclesias[tic,  who  told  i'loi'by*" 
them  that  he  had  been  expelled  from  the  community  to  which  |f  "\j,^^® 
he  belonged  for  neglecting  his  matins ;  that  he  set  out  on  the  of  the  sons 
sea  in  a  boat,  and  so  was  cast  ashore  on  this  island  alone.     On  ^^*^*^*>* 
another  island  they  foimd  a  man  digging  with  a  spade,  the 
handle  of  which  was  on  fire:  and  on  asking  him  the  cause  of  so 
strange  a  circumstance,  he  told  them  that  when  on  earth  he  was 
accustomed  to  dig  on  Sundays;  and  this  was  the  punishment 
awarded  to  him.     On  another  island  they  found  a  burly  miller 
feeding  his  mill  with  all  the  perishable  things  of  which  people 
are  so  choice  and  niggardly  m  this  world.     On  another  they 
found  a  man  riding  a  horse  of  fire,  who  told  them  that  he 
had  taken  his  brother's  horse,  and  ridden  it  on  a  Simday.     An- 
other island  they  found  peopled  with  smiths,  and  artificers  in 
the  precious  mems,  and  men  of  every  trade,  all  shrieking  and 
moaning  under  the  incessant  attacks  of  huge  black  birds,  which 
tore  the  flesh  from  their  bones  with  their  bills  and  talons ;  and 
they  learned  that  these  people  were  thus  made  to  sufifer  for  all 
the  falsehoods  and  frauds  which  they  had  been  guilty  of  in  this 
world. 

At  length  the  voyagers  approached  a  land  which  they  learned 
firom  some  fishermen  on  its  coast  was  Spain.  Here  they  landed, 
and  the  bishop  built  a  church,  which,  however,  he  soon  after- 
wards resignea  to  the  priest,  and  went  on  himself  to  Rome,  ac- 
companiea  by  a  certain  youth,  who  was  one  of  the  wandering 
party.  This  bishop  subsequently  returned  to  Erinn  from  Rome, 
accompanied  by  the  same  youth,  who  is  said  to  have  related 
the  whole  adventure,  under  the  bishop's  correction,  to  Bishop 
Saerbhreathach  [a  name  Latinized  Justinus,  and  now  called 
Justin] ;  Bishop  Justin  related  it  to  Saint  Colman,  of  Arann 
Island ;  and  upon  this  relation  Saint  Mocholmdg  wrote  the  poem 
[see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCI.],  which  begins; — 

The  Ua  Corras  of  Connacht, 
Undismayed  by  mountain  waves, 
Over  the  profoimd  howling  ocean. 
Sought  the  lands  of  the  marvellous. 

From  the  conclusion  of  this  tale  we  may  fairly  infer  that  its 
composition  belonged  originally  to  the  great  island  of  Arann, 
on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Clare,  and  in  the  bay  of  Gralway ; 
and,  although  the  narrative,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  is  wild  and 
fabulous,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  and  many  similar  voy- 
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LKCT.  %iu.  aces  were  actually  undertaken  by  several  parties  of  Christua 
i2»  Of  tho  pilgrims,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  And  this 
luiuMHA,  or  fact,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  litany 
ilon?^'  of  Aengus  CeiU  Di,  written  about  the  year  780  (of  which  more 
E^piditSnT  ^^  ^  future  occasion),  in  which  he  invokes  the  intepoewan  of 
ojjhe  sona  the  SOUS  of  Ua  CoTva  and  of  their  company  9  as  well  ss  of 
several  other  companies  01  pilgnm  navigators. 

At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this  lecture  I  was  acqufflnted 
but  with  two  copies  of  this  curiouB  tract,  both  on  paper,  one  m 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  other  in  my  own  posseBBon. 
Since  tnen,  however,  a  copy  of  it,  somewhat  damaged  indeed, 
but  fuU  and  valuable,  has  come  under  my  observation;  one, 
namely,  which  is  preserved  in  the  old  vellum  **  Book  of  Fer- 
moy",  before  referred  to  as  having  been  purchased  bjr  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todd,  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  the  late  WiUiam  Uook 
Mason,  in  London,  in  1858.  The  copy  in  my  possession  ap- 
pears to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  same  original 

Of  the  re-         The  othcT  divisions  of  the  Tides  mentioned  by  the  early 

mainlng  -  -r  i  i 

ciMiesorthe  wntcuB,  1  need  not  stay  to  enlarge  on. 

Historic         qj.  ^^  jpy^^^  (Fcasts  or  Banqucts),  wc  havc  a  great  number, ' 

some  of  which  I  shall  have  presently  to  allude  to  in  connexion 
with  the  Fenian  and  purely  imaginative  tales. 

The  AithidU  were  Elopements.  Of  these  an  exceBent  ex- 
ample is  within  the  reach  of  all  of  you,  in  the  celebrated  storv 
of  Deirdri  and  the  Sons  of  Uisnecich,  an  edition  of  wbdi 
(with  a  translation)  was  published  here  in  1808,  by  the  Gm 
Society  of  Dublin,  of  which  copies  may  still  be  easily  pro- 
cured. This  was  the  tract  named  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  as 
the  Aithid  Dkeirdri  re  Macaibh  Uimigh  (the  Elopement  of 
Deirdri  with  the  sons  of  Uisneach).  , 

The  Serca^  or  Loves,  were  love-stories,  such  as  that  ereDuiu' 
story  of  Queen  Gormlaith^  the  principal  part  oi  which  I  had 
occasion  to  describe  to  you  in  a  former  lecture.  . 

The  Tomhadhma  were  the  stories  of  the  bursting  out  o\ 
Lakes,  and  the  irruptions  of  the  Sea,  and  the  consequences  ol 
the  inundations  caused  by  them.  Thus  the  Tomhatdhm  Locwi 
n-Echach,  or  Bursting  out  of  Loch  Neagh,  is  the  account  ot 
the  irruption  which  first  formed  that  great  loch,  about  ^^ 
second  century;  in  which  irruption  Eochaidh  Mac  Maxf^^ 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Fermoy,  in  Munster,  was  drowned  ^^ 
his  people.  It  is  from  him  that  Loch  Neagh  takes  its  name: 
Loch  fi'JEchach,  the  Lake  o£  Eochaidh, 

The  Tochomladh  was  an  Immigration  or  arrival  of  bCoI^)'' 
and  under  this  name  the  coming  of  the  several  colonies  of  i^^ 
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thalon^  oi  Nemedh^  of  the  Firbolgs,  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann,  the  lbct.  juh. 
Mileskns,  etc.,  into  Erinn,  are  ail  described  in  separate  tales.  It  q,  ^^^  ^ 
is  probably  firom  the  original  records  of  these  ancient  stories  that  maining 
the  early  part  of  the  Tanous  Books  of  Invasions  has  been  com-  histoeio^  ^ 
pled.  '^^ 

Lastly,  the  -F&,  or  Visions,  were  stories  of  prophecies  declared 
in  the  form  of  visions  seen  by  various  personages.  Of  the  more 
lemarkable  prophecies,  as  they  are  calied,  I  shall  soon  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  to  you  at  greater  length. 


I  believe  I  have  now  laid  before  you  a  somewhat  inteUigible 
though  very  short  sketch  of  what  the  student  of  history  may  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  various  classes  of  the  Historic  Tales  of  the 
OUamhs  and  Poets  of  Erinn.  Their  value  and  bearing  upon 
OUT  history  I  have  already  attempted  to  indicate,  and  I  hope 
even  the  slight  descriptions  my  space  allowed  me  to  give  of 
these  compositions,  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  to  you  their 
importance. 


\/ 


LECTURE  XIV 

CDflflrcnd  July  7, 1M6.] 

Of  the  ancient  Ixaoinatiye  Tales  and  Foekb;  and  of  the  me  to  be  rank 
of  them  in  seriouB  historical  inrestigation.  Of  the  Fenian  Poems  axd 
Tales.  Of  the  compositions  of  Oiain  (Ossian).  Of  Fergos.  Of  CaeUte. 
The  **  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men'*.  D^cription  of  the  dwelling  of  Crt^, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Cairbri,  King  of  Keny.  The  Story  ctf  the  "  Yxamai 
of  Diarmaid  and  Grainn^\    The  Story  of  the ''  Battle  of  Yentiy  Haibooi^. 

The  present  course  of  Lectures  has  been  confined,  as  you  are 
aware,  to  the  subject  of  the  materials  of  positive  history  to  be 
found  among  existing  ancient  Irish  MSS.     Other  remains  of 
our  ancient  literature  have  also  come  down  to  us,  and  in  veiy 
considerable  quantity — ^literature,  namely,  of  a  purely  imagma- 
tive  character ;  and  with  the  compositions  of  this  class  we  nave 
at  present  but  little  to  do,  though  at  a  future  period  I  hope  to 
liave  an  opportunity  of  making  you  acquainted  with  their  con- 
tents.     Even  in  ancient  writmgs  of  pure  fiction,   however, 
little  as  at  first  sight  you  may  suspect  their  importance  to  the 
student  of  mere  history,  much  will  be  found  of  very  great 
value  in  any  inquiries  into  the  Ufe  and  institutions  of  our  an- 
cestors in  those  remote   ages.      And  as  the  true  history  of 
ancient  Erinn  can  never  be  written  or  imderstood,  without  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  that  life,  as  well  as  with  those  insti- 
tutions, it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the  sketch  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  lay  before  you  of  the  materials  of  our  history 
would  be  incomplete,  were  I  to  omit  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  uses  which  may  be  made  even  of  the  most  fanciful  tales  of 
pure  imagination  wnich  ore  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  GraedUic 
books.     It  is  of  this  subject,   then,  that  I  propose  to  treat, 
though  very  shortly  indeed,  in  the  present  Lecture. 

In  the  composition  even  of  the  wildest  tales,  you  will  almost 
always  find  that  the  imagery  and  incidents  made  use  of  by  the 
author  are  drawn  from  the  life  and  scenes  actually  passing 
around  him,  or  else  from  those  which  he  has  learned,  from 
minute  and  vivid  descriptions,  handed  down  to  him  from  carher 
times  in  his  own  language.  This  is  indeed  almost  a  necessary 
condition  of  every  novelist's  success ;  equally  so  whether  he  lie 
the  story-teller  of  the  Arabian  desert,  the  SeanchaidhS  of  ancient 
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Erinn,  or  a  modem  Gaedhel,  writing  in  the  nineteenth  century  lect.  xiv. 
in  the  English  language,  such  as  Gerald  GriflSn  or  Sir  Walter  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Scott  But  the  farther  back  the  author  we  examine  has  flou-  ric«i  use  to 
rished,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  that  his  short  and  simple  the™MAoiHA. 
poem  or  tale  should  have  been  framed  out  of  materials  actually  ''j^^y^i^ 
present  to  his  eye,  or  existing  within  his  knowledge  in  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lived.  Whatever  be  the  names,  the  deeds, 
the  sufferings,  of  his  heroes  and  heroines, — and  even  though  the 
romantic  visions  of  fairyland  may  be  called  in  to  add  wonders 
to  the  adventures  narrated, — still  the  mere  details  of  life,  the 
customs  and  action  of  society  (without  which  no  story  can  be 
made  to  move  along),  must  be  drawn  by  the  author  from  the 
manners  and  institutions  existing  around  him,  or,  at  farthest, 
from  those  with  which  he  has  been  familiarized  by  his  fathers 
immediately  preceding  him,  and  which  still  live  in  the  popular 
memories  of  nis  time.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  poet's  hearers 
would  not  understand  him,  the  story-teller's  tale  would  create 
no  interest  among  his  audience.  And  so  it  is  that,  even  in 
these  purely  imagmative  fictions,  we  may  expect  to  find  (and 
examination  proves  that  we  do  find)  abundance  of  minute  and 
copious  information  upon  those  little  details  of  ordinary  life, — 
upon  the  buildings,  upon  the  interiors  of  the  homes,  upon  the 
dre^es,  the  food,  the  etiquette  and  courteous  forms,  and  the 
mode  of  speech,  of  our  remote  ancestors, — which  no  historical 
records  can  give,  but  without  which  no  historical  records  can 
be  made  to  supply  us  with  the  true  life  and  meaning  of  history. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  these  necessary  details  are  concerned,  we 
must  count  great  part  of  even  the  piurely  imaginative  literature 
of  ancient  Erinn  as  containing  much  that  claims  a  place  among 
the  materials  of  history. 

Of  the  serious  use  which  may  in  this  manner  be  made  of 
genuine  national  compositions,  though  of  the  class  of  mere 
fiction,  a  remarkable  example  occurs  to  me,  which  may  explain 
the  view  that  I  take  of  this  subject,  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
lengthened  argument.  You  are  all  probably  familiar  with  the 
celebrated  Eastern  tales,  commonly  called  those  of  the  "Arabian 
Nifjhts".  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  stories  more 
entirely  based  on  and  even  made  up  of  fiction,  and  that  fiction 
so  purely  imaginative,  so  almost  exclusively  conversant  with 
the  impossible,  as  to  present  very  little  indeed  soberly  capable 
of  belief  at  aU.  And  yet  these  stories,  necessarily  embracing 
as  they  do  a  vast  amount  of  description  and  allusions  con- 
nected with  Arab  life  and  manners, — these  stories  have  been 
made  the  occasion  and  foundation  of,  perhaps,  the  most  solid 
and  valuable  work  on  Eastern  life  in  the  English  language* 
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LRCT.  xiT.  I  allude  of  course  to  the  large  (noted)  edition  of  the  *^  Arabian 
""TTTT  Nights"  published  by  Mr.  Lane,  the  well-known  Eastern  tra- 
rioAi  Le  to  veUer.  Now  it  is  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  anular  tales 
tibe'hilaMA-  of  aucicnt  Erinn  would  be  found  most  valuable  as  illustradng 
Awf  poiSl  ^^^i^^*"  Gaedhlic  life,  if  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  poaseas  so 
great  a  body  of  the  earlier  works  of  this  class  m  proper  pre- 
servation, or  even  of  reliable  copies  of  such  works. 

Of  those  wluch  we  do  possess,  many  contain  somewhat  more 
of  truth  than  the  Arabian  Nights,  because  the  personages  intro- 
duced are  often  historical.  Many,  however,  being  meagre  in 
extent,  and  little  conversant  with  details  of  life,  will  be  found 
to  suggest  little  of  importance  to  the  student  of  mere  history; 
and  mese  I  shall  therefore  entirely  pass  over  here.  The  re- 
mainder,  however,  appear  to  me  to  be  of  so  much  impoitanoe, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  reasons  I  have  shortly  attempted  to 
explain,  that  I  feel  bound  to  assert  that,  without  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  their  contents,  no  one,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, can  attain  an  adequate  acqutdntance  with  early  Irish  life, 
much  less  presume  to  address  himself  to  the  task  of  contnbutiog 
to  what  may  become  a  satisfactorv  history  of  Erinn. 

But,  besides  so  much  valuable  mformation  upon  life  and  man- 
ners, as  almost  all  the  class  of  writings  contam  of  which  I  ^sn 
now  speaking,  there  are  some  other  points  also  upon  which  the 
imaginative  tales  in  the  ancient  Gaedhlic  embrace  matter  of 
solid  importance  and  authority.  They  frequently  embody  or 
allude  to  historic  traditions,  believed  or  partly  believed  in  the 
time  of  the  authors,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  statement  of 
them  suppl}ring  links  wanting  in  the  chain  of  history,  in  the 
allusions  and  references  made  in  them  to  more  serious  works 
now  lost.  Eveiy  such  tradition  must,  of  course,  have  had  some 
foundation;  and  every  such  tradition,  when  foimd  in  any  writ* 
ing  of  great  age,  deserves,  and  ought  to  command,  diligent  atten- 
tion at  least,  and  careM  inquiry.  Veiy  many  of  the  Imagina- 
tive Tales,  a^sdn,  contain  the  most  valuable  records  as  to  places ; 
often  describmg  to  us  minutely  the  situation  of  cities,  forta, 
graves,  etc.,  weU  known  in  historv,  but  whose  topography  could 
not  otherwise  be  made  out.  And  many  a  blank  has  been  filled 
up,  and  many  a  mistake  has  been  corrected,  by  the  infbimar 
tion  respecting  localities  and  the  derivaticm  of  th^  names, 
found  in  this  class  of  our  literature. 

Without  enlarging  further,  then,  upon  this  subject,  I  think  I 
have  now  said  enough  to  explain  to  you  why  it  is  duit  in  treadag 
of  the  manuscript  materials  of  ancient  Irish  history,  I  could  not 
altoj^ther  pass  over  the  Imaginative  Tales  found  amon^  our 
ancient  Gaedhlic  MSS.,  at  least  that  class  of  them  in  whi£  are 
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to  be  found  those  descriptions  of  information  to  which  I  have  ubct  xiv. 

The  purely  imaginative  literature  of  the  ancient  Graedhils,  Oftbeewuer 
stiU  existing  m  the  MSS.  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  gfnatiye 
in  safety,  may  be  divided  into  distinct  classes,  some  of  which  FKKiI!L»^^ 
are  compositions  yet  more  ancient  than  the  others.    The  earliest  p<>*"8. 
of  all — if  we  legBLrd  merely  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  attri- 
buted— are  the  poems  or  metrical  tales  called  the  Feman  Poems, 
many  of  which  are  attributed  to  (Hsin  and  Fergus,  the  sons  of 
the  celebrated  Finn  Mac  CumhaiU^  some  of  them  to  Finn  him- 
self, and  some  to  his  cousin  Caeilti.     After  these  may  be  placed 
the  prose  recitals,  probably  foimded  on  similar  poems  now  lost, 
but  probably  also  themselves  compositions  of  as  early  a  date:  I 
mean  those  stories  commonly  called  Fenian  Tales.     Finally, 
after  the  Fenian  Poems  and  Tales,  in  point  of  date,  we  find  a 
great  number  of  romantic  legends  and  tales,  both,  in  prose  and 
verse,  many  of  which  were  certainly  composed  at  a  very  remote 
period,  but  of  which  the  various  dates  of  composition  extend 
down  almost  to  our  own  times.     And  it  is  withm  my  own  me- 
mory that  in  Clare,  and  throughout  Munster,  the  invention  and 
recital  of  such  romantic  tales  continue  to  afford  a  favourite 
delight  to  the  still  Graedhlic-speaking  people. 

It  is  obvious  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  historical  value  of 
such  illustrative  details  as  I  have  stated  to  exist  in  this  class  of 
literature,  we  may  pass  by  at  once  almost  all  the  tales  which  are 
known  or  may  lie  believed  to  have  been  composed  after  the 
intimate  contact  of  the  pure  Gaedhil  with  the  Norman  and 
RngtiaK  setdeiB,  in  whatever  parts  of  the  island  such  intimate 
contact  took  jplaoe.  For  as  soon  as  any  portion  of  the  people 
became  for  a  while  intimate  with  foreign  races  and  K>reign 
modes  of  life  on  their  own  soil,  their  literature,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, would  probably  become  tinged  with  foreign  ideas,  and 
would  therefore  become  of  little  value  in  illustration  of  the  life 
and  history  of  the  Gaedluls.  In  selecting  for  study,  then,  those 
of  our  Imaginative  Tales  which  appear  to  contain  valuable  mat- 
ter for  the  historian,  I  would  pass  over  altogether  all  those  of 
the  last  three  centuries  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  aU 
those  of  date  before  that  period,  composed  in  any  part  of  the 
island  in  immediate  contact  with  foreign  society  ana  manners. 
Of  course,  in  the  particular  case  of  any  se|)arate  piece,  care  must 
also  be  taken  to  investigate  those  circumstances  upon  which 
ought  to  depend  its  authenticity  for  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  then,  I  proceed  to  offer  some 
observaUons  to-day  upon  those  portions  of  the  imaginative  lite- 
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rature  of  ancient  Erinn  wliich  we  yet  possess,  and  from  wUch 
solid  and  reliable  information  is  to  be  obtained.     And,  in  tlie 
p^«St  etc,  examples  which  I  shall  bring  under  your  notice,  I  shall  select 
ascribeti  to '  from  uic  carliest  and  most  characteristic  of  these  interesting  com- 
positions. 

Several  writers  on  Irish  history  have  been  rather  puzzled 
about  the  antiquity  of  the  poems  and  legends  ascribed  to  Oistn; 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  in  the  JBibliotheea  Stowensis 
(vol.  i.  p.  165),  says  that, 

"  All  the  most  ancient  poems  on  the  subject  of  Tain  Bo 
Chuailgniy  and  the  wars  of  Cuchulainn^  and  on  the  wars  of 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  of  Fingal,  and  of  Oscar,  and 
of  Om'n,  or  Ossian,  are  in  this  style  of  poetry.  [He  refers  to  a 
specimen.]  They  are  romances  oi  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries;  the  few  historical  facts  in  them  are  gleaned  from 
Tighemach  and  from  the  Saltair  of  Cashel". 

Now  part  of  this  opinion  belongs  to  the  reverend  doctor  him- 
self, and  part  to  his  (m  these  matters]  more  learned  ^rand&.ther, 
Charles  0*Conor  of  Belanagar,  who,  in  his  observations  on  Mr. 
Mac  Pherson's  dissertations  and  notes  on  the  poems  of  "  Fingal" 
and  "  Temora",  speaks  as  follows : 

**  That  the  poems  of  Finged  and  Temora  have  no  foundation  in 
the  histonr  olthe  ancient  Scots,  is  an  idea  that  wc  are  very  6r 
from  establishing.  They  are  evidently  founded  on  the  ro- 
mances and  vulgar  stories  of  the  Fiana  Eireann.  The  poet, 
whoever  he  was,  picked  up  many  of  the  names  of  men  and 
places  to  be  found  in  those  tales,  and  invention  made  up  the 
rest.  In  digesting  these  poems  into  their  present  forms,  chrono- 
logy was  overlooked,  ana  the  actions  of  different  ages  axe  all 
made  coeval.  Ossian,  an  ancient  bard  of  the  third  centuiy,  is 
pitched  upon  as  a  proper  author  to  gain  admiration  for  such 
compositions,  and  the  more  (it  should  seem)  as  he  was  an  illi- 
terate bard". 

Mr.  O'Conor  does  not  fix  upon  any  probable  date  for  these 
Fenian  poems,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  he  could  not  find 
satisfactory  data  for  doing  so;  and,  secondly,  because,  as  he 
could  not  find  such  data,  he  would  not  do  so.  His  learned 
and  reverend  grandson,  however,  was  not  so  fastidious ;  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  rule  with  him  to  dispose  of  everything 
for  which  he  could  not  find  a  positive  date,  by  placing  it  arbi- 
trarily within  the  period — "  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century". 

It  is  now  too  late  to  discuss  whether  Oisin  was  an  illiter- 
ate bard  or  not;  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keting,  in  his  Historjr  of 
Erinn,  at  the   reign  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  quotes  an  ancient 
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authority,  which  I  have  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  lect.xiv. 
for  the  qiialificatlons  which  it  was  indispensable  for  a  man  to  q^  ^^^ 
possess  before  he  could  be  received  into  the  select  militia,  of  Foems,  etc., 
which  Finn  Mac  CumhaiU  was  the  last  commander ;  and  one  oisin, 
of  those  qualifications  was,  that  the  candidate  should  be  a  poet 
(that  is,  educated  to  compose  regular  verses),  and  should  have 
learned  the  twelve  Books  of  Poetry. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  precise,  or  even  probable,  date  for 
these  Fenian  poems  now ;  and  all  that  can  be  done,  in  answer 
to  the  arbitrary  statements  of  Dr.  O'Conor  and  others,  relative 
to  the  date  of  their  compositions,  is  to  trace  them  back  as  far  as 
known  manuscripts  of  ascertained  dates  will  carry  us.  Of  these 
ancient  authorities,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  so  often  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  these  lectures,  is  the  oldest  and  most  authentic. 
It  was  compiled,  as  you  will  remember,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  andf,  certainly,  from  more  ancient  books.  Its 
authority,  so  far,  must  be  received  as  unexceptionable ;  and  to  it 
I  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  refer,  for  the  refutation  of  Dr. 
O'Conor  s  arbitrary  opinions  on  these  poems.  I  may,"  however, 
I  think,  safely  assert  that  the  style,  language,  and  matter  of 
these  poems  will,  in  the  opinion  of  any  competent  Irish  scholar, 
carry  their  composition  several  centuries  farther  back. 

If  the  people  of  Scotland  could  show  such  poems  as  those  to 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  and  the  other  books  which  I 
shall  follow,  relating  to  Finn  Mac  CumhaiU  and  Oisin,  and 
connecting  them  as  much  with  Scotland  as  they  do  with  this 
country,  then,  indeed,  might  they  stand  up  boldly  for  Mac 
Pherson's  forgeries  and  baseless  assertions;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  they  would  have  long  since  presented  them  to 
the  world  in  print. 

The  ancient  literary  remans  which  have  for  a  long  time  or  the 
passed  under  the  names  of  Fenian  Poems  and  Tales  are  of  pSeI^/akd 
four  classes.  tales. 

The  first  class  consists  of  poems  ascribed  directly,  in  ancient 
transcripts,  to  Finn  Mac  CumhaiU;  to  his  sons,  Oisin  and 
Fergus  FinnbheoiU  (the  Eloquent) ;  and  to  his  kinsman  Caeilte. 

The  second  class  consists  of  tracts  made  up  of  articles  in  prose 
and  verse,  ascribed  to  some  one  of  the  same  personages,  but 
related  by  a  second  person. 

The  third  class  consists  of  miscellaneous  poems,  descriptive 
of  passages  in  the  Ufe  of  Finn  and  his  warriors,  but  without 
any  ascnption  of  authorship. 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  certain  prose  tales  told  in  a  ro- 
mantic style  relatinff  to  the  exploits  of  the  same  renowned 
captain,  and  those  of  his  more  distinguished  companions. 
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X.KCT.  xrv.  The  poems  ascribed,  upon  anything  like  respectable  authority, 
to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  are  few  indeed,  amounting  only  to  fire, 
2^ted"to  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover;  but  these  few  are  found 
JjJJJ^J^  in  manuscripts  of  considerable  antiquity — ^namely,  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  which,  as  1  have  already  observed,  was  compQed, 
chiefly  from  older  books,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  Book  of  Lecain^  compiled  in  the  same  way  in 
the  year  1416. 

Tne  first  of  these  five  poems  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
exploits  and  death  of  Goll  Mac  Moma,  the  great  chief  of  the 
Connacht  Fenians. 

This  Goll  had  slain  Finn^s  father,  Cumhall,  in  the  battle  of 
Cnucha,  near  Dublin,  and  was  in  Finn's  early  life  his  mortal 
enemy ;  but  he  subsequently  made  peace  with  him  and  submit- 
ted to  his  superior  command.  In  the  poem  Finn  gives  a  vivid 
and  rapid  account  of  all  the  men  of  note  who  fell  by  the  hands 
of  Goll  and  the  Connacht  warriors  in  all  parts  of  Erinn,  with  the 
names  of  the  slain  and  of  the  places  in  which  they  feU.  The 
poem  consists  of  86  quatrains,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  XCII.]  : — 

"  The  grave  of  Goll  in  Magh  Saighne". 

(This  Magh  Raighni  was  an  ancient  plain  in  Oasory  in  Leins- 
ter ;  cm  FinclUj  or  Saint  Finche's  church  was  situated  m  it,  accor- 
ding to  the  Festology  oiAengua  Ciili  De^  or  Aengus  the  "  Cid- 
dee^\  The  poem  contains  a  great  number  of  topographical  re- 
ferences, for  which  it  is  particularly  valuable. 

The  second  is  a  short  poem,  of  only  five  quatrsdns,  on  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  of  Maah-^Ui-Gheisi^  or  the  Plain  of  the  Two 
Swans,  also  in  Leinster,  oeginning  [see  original  in  same  Apfes- 
Dix] : — 

"  The  stone  which  I  was  wont  to  throw". 

The  third  is  a  shorter  poem  of  only  three  quatrains,  on  the 
ori^  of  the  name  of  Roirend,  a  place  in  Di  FailgkSf  or  Offaly, 
beginning  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : — 

"Beloved  is  he  who  came  from  a  brave  land". 

These  three  (which  belong  to  the  ancient  lost  tract  called  the 
Dinnsenchus)  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  oidy :  the  fol- 
lowing are  liJcewise  to  be  found  there,  but  are  abo  preserved  in 
the  Book  o(Lecain, 

A  poem  of  seventeen  quatrains,  descriptive  of  Ros-Broe 
fBadger-Wood],  the  place  which  is  now  T^aeh  Moling  [Saint 
Mullen's],  on  the  brink  of  the  River  Bearbha  [or  Banow],  in 
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the  present  county  of  Carlow.     It  begins  [see  original  in  same  lect.xiv. 
Appktoix]  :—  ^,  p^^. 

A  •  ascribed  to 

^^RoBS'Broc  tliis  day  is  the  resort  of  wamors**.  ^*»«  ^«« 

In  this  poem  (the  authentici^  of  which  as  Finn's,  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  question),  Finn  is  made  to  prophesy  the 
coming  of  Saint  Patrick  into  Ireland  to  propagate  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  the  future  sanctity  oiRoa-Broc  when  it  should 
become  the  peacefiil  abode  of  Saint  Moling  and  his  monks. 

Another  poem  is  on  the  tragical  death  of  Fithir  and  DarinSj 
the  two  daughters  of  the  monarch  Tuathal  Techtmar,  whose 
untimely  end  was  produced  by  the  treachery  of  JSochaidh  Anr 
chean^  King  of  Leinster.  This  poem  begins  [see  original  in 
same  Appendix]  : — 

"Fearful  the  deed  which  has  been  done  here" 

So  &x  the  Book  of  Leinster:  but  the  Book  of  Lecain  contains, 
in  addition,  two  other  poems  ascribed  to  Finn.  One  of  these 
is  taken  firom  the  tract  m  the  IHnnsenchtis,  on  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  a  place  called  Druim  Dean^  in  Leinster.  This  was  a 
hill  upon  which  Finn  had  a  mansion*  Finn  went  on  an  expe- 
dition into  Connacht,  during  which  he  defeated  the  chieftain 
VindiS  in  battle  at  Ceann  Mara  [now  called  Kinvara],  on  the 
Bay  of  Galway.  UinchS,  with  twenty-one  of  his  party,  escaped 
£rom  the  battle,  and  came  directly  to  Finn's  mansion  at  Druim 
DreaHj  which  he  succeeded  in  totally  destroying.  Finn  soon 
returned  home,  but  finding  his  residence  destroyed  and  several 
of  his  people  killed,  he  went  with  his  son  Oisin  and  his  cousin 
CaeilU  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  overtook  and  slew  at 
a  ford  called  ever  since  Ath  UinchS,  or  UinchS'a  Ford.  On 
Finn's  return  &om  this  last  achievement,  he  addressed  this  poem 
to  the  hill  on  which  stood  his  desolate  home  [see  original  in 
same  Appendix]  : — 

"Desolate is  your  mansion,  O  Druim  DearT, 

Of  some  poems,  prophecies,  and  sayings  ascribed  in  other 
manuscripts  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  the  space  I  have  allotted 
me  wiU  not  allow  me  to  speak  in  detsdl;  but  I  may,  however, 
take  occasion  to  assure  you  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  to  nave  been  a  merely  imaginary  or  mythi- 
cal character.  Much  that  has  been  narrated  of  his  exploits  is, 
no  doubt,  apocryphal  enough;  but  Finn  himself  is  an  im- 
doubtedly  historical  personage ;  and  that  he  existed  about  the 
time  at  which  his  appearance  is  recorded  in  the  annals,  is  as 
certain  85  that  Julius  Cassar  lived  and  ruled  at  the  time  stated 
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Of  Ois(n,  or 
"  OaBian". 


LECT.  XIV.  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  historians.     I  may  add  here, 

Poem     ^^*  ^^^  pedigree  of  Finn  is  fully  recorded  on  the  unquesdon- 

ascribed  to    able  authority  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which  he  is  set 

d^ham.     down  as  the  son  of  Cumhall,  who  was  the  son  of  Trenmdr,  son 

of  Snaelt,  son  of  Eltan,  son  of  Baiscni,  son  of  Niuida  Ntcki^ 

who  was  of  the  Heremonian  race,   and  monarch  of  Erinn 

about  A.M.   5090,  according  to  the  chronology   of  the  Four 

Masters,  that  is,  110  years  before  Christ.     Fmn  himself  was 

•  slain,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  in  Anno 

Domini  283,  in  the  reign  of  Cairbri  lAfeachair. 

Oisin  (a  word  which  signifies  UteraUy  the  "little  fawn''),  the 
son  o£  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill^  ha»  within  the  last  hundred  years 
attracted  much  attention  among  the  most  learned  men  of 
Europe.  Mr.  James  Mac  Pherson,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  gave 
to  the  world,  as  you  are  all  doubtless  aware,  about  the  year 
1760,  a  highly  poetic  translation  of  what  he  pretended  to  be 
some  ancient  genuine  compositions  of  Oistn.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  purpose  of  this  Lecture  to  review  the  long  and  learned 
controversy  which  followed  the  publication  of  these  veiy  clever 
imitations  of  what  was  then,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
believed  to  be  the  genuine  style  of  OisMs  poetry ;  but  I  can- 
not omit  to  observe,  that  of  all  Mac  Pherson's  tranalationSt  in 
no  single  instance  has  a  genuine  Scottish  original  been  found, 
and  that  none  will  ever  be  found  I  am  very  certain. 

The  only  poems  of  Oisin  with  which  1  am  acquainted,  that 
can  be  positively  traced  back  so  far  as  the  twelfth  century,  are 
two,  which  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  One  of  these 
(consisting,  indeed,  but  of  seven  quatrains)  is  valuable  as  a 
record  of  the  great  battle  of  Gahhra^  which  was  fought  in  a.d. 
284,  and  in  which  Oscar,  the  brave  son  of  Oisin,  and  Cakbre 
Lijeachair,  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  fell  by  each  others  hands. 
There  are  two  specially  important  facts  preserved  in  this  poem, 
which,  whether  it  be  the  composition  of  Oisin  or  not,  is,  at  all 
events,  one  of  very  ancient  date;  namely,  the  fact,  that  the 
monarch  Cairhri  fought  on  horseback,  and  that  the  poet,  whv>- 
ever  he  may  be,  refers  to  an  Ogham  inscription  on  O^yu-'s 
tomhstone. 

A  perfect  and  very  accurate  copy  of  this  poem  was  published 
in  the  year  1854,  by  a  society  which,  adoptmg  the  Scottish  in- 
stead of  the  proper  Irish  form,  calls  itself  the  "Ossianic  Society". 
The  second  poem  of  Oisin,  preserved  in  tlie  Book  of  Lein- 
ster, is  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  first,  as  it  consists  of 
fifty-four  quatrains,  and  it  is  equally,  if  not  more,  valuable  in 
its  contents. 

Oisin,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  poem,  appears  to  have 


The  Pf>PTna 
ascrihttd  to 
(HriH. 
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been  blind,  and  to  have  been  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  lect.xit. 
Guaire  Dallj  that  is,  Guairi  "  the  bUna".  ^^  p^^ 

The  occasion  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  holding  AscritMd  to 
of  the  great  fair  and  festival  games  of  the  Life^  or  Liffey,  ^^^'^ 
which  probably  were  held  on  the  Cuirrech  Lifi  (now  known 
as  the  Curragh  of  Kildare^.  These  games  and  fairs  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  Erinn,  down  even  to  the  tenth 
century;  and  among  the  sports  on  such  occasions,  horse  racing 
appears  always  to  have  held  a  prominent  place. 

The  poet  begins  by  stating  that  the  king  has  inaugurated  the 
fair;  speaks  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  can  attend  it,  and 
contrasts  their  condition  with  his  own,  as  being  incapable,  from 
old  age  and  blindness,  to  participate  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  in  these  exciting  sports.  He  then  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  a  visit  which,  in  his  more  youthful  days,  he  had  made,  along 
with  his  father,  Finn,  and  a  small  band  of  the  Fenian  warriors, 
to  the  court  of  Fuwlia  MuUleathan,  King  of  Munster,  at  Bador 
mar  (near  the  present  town  of  Cahir  in  Tipperary) ;  and  of  the 
races  of  Oenach  Clocliair  [now  Manister,  near  Croom,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick],  which  the  king  had  celebrated  on  the 
occasion  of  Finn's  visit.  The  winning  horse  at  the  course  was 
a  black  steed,  belonging  to  Dill,  the  son  of  Dachrica^  who  was 
the  king's  tutor.  The  king  purchased  the  steed  from  his  old 
tutor  on  the  spot,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  Finn.  Finn  and 
his  party  then  took  their  leave,  and  passed  into  the  district 
comprised  by  the  present  county  of  Kerry,  oh  to  the  sandy 
strand  of  Beramain  [near  TraleeJ.  Here  Finn  challenged  his 
son,  Oisin^  and  his  cousin,  CaeiltS^  to  tiy  the  speed  of  their 
choice  holies  with  his  black  steed  on  the  sandy  strand.  The 
race  is  won  by  Finn ;  but,  in  place  of  taking  rest  after  it,  he 
strikes  into  the  country  southward,  followed  by  his  two  com- 
panions, and  they  proceed  without  resting  until  night  comes 
on,  when  they  find  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Bair- 
nech  [near  Eallamey].  Here  night  overtook  them,  and  although 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  had  never 
known  or  seen  a  house  there  before,  they  saw  one  now,  which 
they  entered  without  ceremony.  This,  however,  was,  it  seems, 
no  other  than  an  enchanted  house,  prepared  by  some  of  Finn's 
necromantic  enemies,  in  order  to  frighten  ana  punish  him  for 
the  death  of  some  friends  of  theirs  by  his  hands.  The  wild 
horrors  of  the  night  in  such  a  place  need  not  here  be  related; 
nor  shall  I  delay  over  details  of  more  solid  interest  in  the  story, 
such  as  the  various  incidents  of  Finn's  visit  to  Munster  on  this 
occafflon,  and  the  very  curious  topographical  notices  of  his  pro* 
gress.     For  all  these  things  I  must  refer  you  to  the  poem  itself. 
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i,BCT,xiY.  This,  however,  is  not  very  difficult  of  study ;  and  you  will 
gain  some  assistance  from  a  &ee  metrical  translation  of  it,  made 

a«eribed  to  by  our  distinguished  countryman.  Dr.  Anster,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  March  and 
April,  1852. 

The  next  of  the  Fenian  poets  is  Fergus  FinnhhcaU  (Fergus 
"  the  Eloquent"),  son  of  Finn  M(xc  CumhaiU. 

Of  this  early  bard's  compositions,  I  have  met  but  one  ge- 
nuinely ancient  poem.  It  occurs  in  the  lost  Book  (^  DtMMen- 
chu8^  copied  into  the  Books  of  Lecain  and  Ballymote,  and  pro- 
fesses to  account  for  the  name  of  an  ancient  well  or  spiing 
named  Ttpra  Seangarmna,  situated  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  present  coimty  of  Kerry,  and  in  which,  I  believe,  the  river 
FeiU  [Fealel  has  its  source.  It  would  appear  from  tliis  poem  that 
the  spring  ot  Seangarmain  issued  from  a  cleft  in  a  rock,  or  rather 
from  a  mountain  cavern.  Oisin,  the  brother  of  Fergus,  with 
a  few  followers,  were,  it  would  appear,  while  out  hunting,  in- 
veigled into  this  cleft  or  cavern  by  some  of  its  fairy  inhabitants, 
and  detained  there  for  a  whole  year.  During  all  this  time  Odin 
was  accustomed  to  cut  a  small  cnip  from  the  nandle  of  his  spear, 
and  cast  it  upon  the  issuing  stream.  Finn,  his  father,  who  had 
been  in  search  of  him  all  the  time,  happening  at  last  to  come  to 
this  stream,  saw  a  chip  floating  down,  took  it  up,  and  knew 
immediately  that  it  was  part  of  Oisin's  spear,  and  intended  for  a 
sign.  He  therefore  followed  the  stream  to  its  source,  entered 
the  cavern,  and  rescued  his  son  and  his  companions.  And  this 
is  the  legend  which  Fergus  relates  in  the  poem,  (Book  of  Bally- 
mote, fol.  202,  a.  a.)  which  consists  of  thirty-mree  quatrains 
and  begins  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCIII.] : 

"  The  well  of  Seangarmain^  with  all  its  beauty". 

The  Poems        The  next  aivd  last  of  the  ancient  Fenian  bards  is  CaeiU^ 

caeiui  Mae  Ma>c  Ronain,  the  cousin  of  Finn,  and  one  of  his  officers,  die  most 

^**^*"*^*       distinguished  both  as  warrior  and  poet,  but  chiefly  distinguished 

above  all  the  rest  in  legendary  record  by  his  singular  agility  and 

swiftness  of  foot. 

Of  Ca^ilti'a  poems  I  find  but  one  among  our  more  ancient 
tracts,  and  this  was  in  the  Dinnaenchus^  in  which  it  is  quoted  as 
supplying  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Tonn  ChUodhna 
[or  W  ave  of  Chliodhna\  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  strand 
and  the  waves  that  broke  over  it,  situated  in  or  near  the  bay  of 
Cloch-na'CoUlU  [Clonakilty],  on  the  coast  of  the  counte  of  Cork. 
This  poem,  like  the  last,  is  found  in  the  Books  of  Ballymote 
and  Lecain^  and  is  said  to  have  been  sung  by  the  author  for 
Saint  Patrick.     It  is  not  a  legend  of  Finn  or  his  people,  but  a 
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love  stoiy,  the  heroine  in  which  {Cliodhna,  a  foreign  lady)  was  lkct.  xiv. 
unfortunately  drowned  on  this  shore,  and  from  whose  name  was  ^^  p^^^ 
derived  the  appellation  of  the  Wave  of  Cliodhna.     The  poem  is  ascribed  to 

.  ^  •%_       '         r  '    '       1   '  A  T  CaoUU  Mac 

very  ancient,  and  begins  [see  onginai  m  same  Appendix]  : —     Ronain. 
"  Cliodhna  the  fair-haired,  long  to  be  remembered". 

Having  so  far  described  to  you  such  of  these  very  ancient  ?i^!jj"' 
poems  as  I  have  found  ascribed  directly  to  Finn  Mac  dumhaill,  Tales 
his  sons  OiHn  and  Fergus  Finnblieoil,  and  his  cousin  Caeilti^  I  S?  pleSj' 
shall  now  bring  under  your  notice  the  second  class   of  our  ^d\jj^'^ 
ancient  imaginative  compositions — ^namely,  those  tracts  which 
were  made  up  of  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  ascribed  to  some 
one  or  more  of  the  personages  already  mentioned,  but  related 
by  a  second  person. 

The  most  important,  perhaps  the  only  genuine,  tract  of  this 
class  now  existing,  is  that  which  is  well  known  as  the  AgaUamh 
na  Seandro/chy  or  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men. 

These  "  ancient  men  were  Oisin^  the  son  of  Finn  Mac  Cumh- 1^^  J}fj|;e 
ailly  and  CaeUtS,  the  son  of  Cronchu,  son  of  Ronan,  popularly  Ancient 
called  CaeiltS  Mac  Ronain^  a  near  relative  of  Oisin, 

These  two  chiefe  long  survived  their  brethren  in  arms,  and 
are  even  reported  to  have  lived  until  the  coming  of  Saint 
Patrick  into  Erinn  to  preach  Christianity,  by  whom  it  is  said 
they  were  converted  and  baptized.  So  m  the  "  Dialogue"  just 
referred  to,  then,  they  are  made  to  give  an  acooimt  to  the 
Saint  of  the  situation,  the  history,  and  origin  of  the  names  of 
various  hills,  moimtains,  rivers,  caverns,  rocks,  wells,  mounds^ 
shores,  etc.,  throughout  Erinn,  but  more  particularly  such 
places  as  derived  their  names  or  any  celebrity  from  actions  or 
events  in  which  Finn  Mac  Cumhaiil,  or  his  warriors,  had  been 
personally  engaged  or  in  any  way  concerned.  Of  this  class  of 
compositions  we  have  at  present  existing,  as  I  have  just  ob- 
served, but  this  one  tract;  and  even  this,  as  far  as  can  be  yet 
ascertained,  is  imperfect.  There  is  a  large  fragment  of  it  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  a  vellum  manuscript  written 
about  the  year  1400;  another  large  fragment,  on  paper,  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  [H.  and  S.  Collection,  No.  149] ;  a  more 

gjrfect,  but  still  damaged  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy  at 
xford  [Rawlinson,  487] ;  and,  as  fer  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
without  naving  seen  the  book,  an  older  and  more  perfect  copy 
than  any  of  these,  if  not  quite  perfect,  in  the  College  of  St.  Isi- 
dore, in  Rome. 

This  tract,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  Topographical 
and  Historical  Catechism,  commences  by  stating  that  after  the 
disastrous  battles  of  Comar,  Gabkra^  and  Ollarbha^  the  Fianna 
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vKffr.TTv.  or  Fenian  forces  were  so  shattered  and  diminidied  in  numbeis, 

I         that  the  surviving  few  of  them  dispersed  themselves  over  the 

togtie  of  the  country,  so  that  Sieir  number  was  at  last  reduced  to  eleven— 

M«"?*       namely  the  two  good  old  chiefs,  Oisin  and  Caeilti,  and  nine 

common  soldiers.     After  having  wandered  a  long  time  among 

the  new  and  strange   generation  that  had  sprung  up  around 

them  in  their  native  country,  the  two  chie&  agreed  to  separate 

for  a  time ;  and  Oisin  went  to  his  mother  to  the  (enchanted) 

mansion  of  Cleitech,  near  Slane,  while  CaeiltS  passed  over  Magh 

Breagh  (or  Bregia)  to  the  south,  and  to  Saint  Patrick,  who  was 

then  sojourning  at  JRaith-Dromordeirg^  to  whom  Caeiiii  related 

his  unfortunate  story.     Saint  Patrick  was  very  glad  to  add  9o 

remarkable  a  personage  to  his  congregation,  and  readily  gave 

Caeilti  and  his  few  companions  a  coinfortable  maintenance  in  hifl 

establishment 

Oisin  soon  after  joined  his  old  fiiends,  and  the  two  cbiefi 
thenceforth  were  Patrick^  constant  companions  in  his  miasonair 
journeys  through  the  country,  always  giving  him  the  history  of 
every  place  that  they  visited,  and  of  nimiberless  other  places, 
the  names  of  which  incidentally  occur  in  the  course  of  die  narra- 
tive, as  well  as  the  origin  of  their  names,  all  of  which  was 
written  into  a  book,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  by 
Brogan,  Saint  Patrick's  scribe. 

'[uie  space  allotted  to  these  lectures  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell 
further  on  this  tract  than  to  lay  before  vou  one  or  two  exam- 
ples of  the  nature  and  style  of  tne  countless  articles  of  which  it 
18  composed. 

Saint  Patrick,  with  his  travelling  missionary  retinue,  inchxding 
Caeilti^  we  are  told,  was  one  day  sitting  on  the  hUl  which  is  now 
well  known  as  Ard-Patrick,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  The 
hill  before  this  time  was  called  Finn  Trdach^  the  Fair  (or 
White)  Hill,  and  Patrick  asked  Caeilti  whj  or  when  it  hiad 
received  that  name.  Caeilti  answered  that  its  first  name  was 
Tulach-na-Feini;  but  that  Finn  had  afterwards  given  it  the 
name  of  Finntvlach.  "  And  (continued  Caeilti)  it  was  from 
this  hill  that  we  marched  to  the  great  battle  of  Finntraigh  (now 
•  Ventry'  Harbour)".   [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCIV.] 

"One  day  that  we  were  on  this  hill,  Finn  observed  a  favourite 
warrior  of  his  company,  named  Cael  ONeamhain^  coming  to- 
wards him,  and  when  he  had  come  to  Finn's  presence,  he  asked 
him  where  he  had  come  from.  Cael  answered  that  he  had  come 
fiom  Brugh  in  the  north  (that  is  the  fairy  mansion  of  BrugK 
on  the  Boyne).  What  was  your  business  there?  said  Finn. 
To  speak  to  my  nurse,  Mvim^  the  daughter  of  Derg,  said  CW. 
About  what  ?  said  Finn.     Concerning  CV^drf,  the  daughter  of 
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Cairbrdf  King  of  Kerry  [Cxaraighe  Luachra]^  said  CaeL    Do  mbct. 
you  know,  said  Finn,  that  she  is  the  greatest  deceiver  [flirt,  ^^^api^ 
coquette]  among  all  the  women  of  Erinn ;  that  there  is  scarcely  logae  of  the 
a  precious  gem  in  all  Erinn  that  she  has  not  obtained  as  a  token  uea^ 
of  love ;  and  that  she  has  not  yet  accepted  the  hand  of  any 
of  her  admirers?    1  know  it,  said  Cael;  but  do  you  know  the 
conditions  on  which  she  would  accept  a  husband?     I  do,  said 
Finn :  whoever  is  so  gifled  in  the  art  of  poetry  as  to  write  a 
poem  descriptive  of  her  mansion  and  its  rich  fiirniture,  will  re- 
ceive her  hand.     Good,  said  Cael;  I  have  with  the  aid  of  my 
nurse  composed  such  a  poem ;  and  if  you  will  accompany  me,  I 
will  now  repair  to  her  court  and  present  it  to  her. 

*^  Finn  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  having  set  out  on  their 
journey  they  soon  arrived  at  the  lady's  court,  which  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  well  known  mountains  called  the  Paps  of 
Anann,  in  Kerry.  When  arrived,  the  lady  asked  their  busmess. 
Finn  answered  that  Cael  came  to  seek  her  hand  in  marria^. 
Has  he  a  poem  for  me  ?  said  she.  I  have,  said  Cael; — and  ne 
then  recited  the  very  curious  poem,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
literal  translation : 

"A  journey  I  make  on  Friday: 
And  should  I  go  I  shall  be  a  true  guest. 
To  Credits  mansion, — ^not  small  the  fatigue, — 
At  the  breast  of  the  mountain  on  the  north-east. 

*^  It  is  destined  for  me  to  go  there, 
To  Credit  at  the  Paps  of  Anann, 
That  I  be  there,  awaiting  sentence, 
Four  days  and  half  a  week. 

'*  Happy  the  house  in  which  she  is. 
Between  men  and  children  and  women. 
Between  Druids  and  musical  performers, 
Between  cup-bearers  and  door-keepers. 

"Between  equerries  without  fear, 
And  distributors  who  divide  [the  fiure] ; 
And  over  all  these  the  command  belongs 
To  fair  Credi  of  the  yeUow  hair. 

"  It  would  be  happy  for  me  to  be  in  her  diin, 
Amon^  her  soft  and  ^wny  couches. 
Should  Credi  deign  to  hear  [my  suit], 
Happy  for  me  would  be  my  journey. 

**  A  bowl  she  has  whence  berry-juice  flows, 
By  which  she  colours  her  eye-brows  black ; 
fbhe  has]  clear  vessels  of  fermenting  ale; 
Cupfl  she  has,  and  beautiful  goblets. 
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LECT.xry.  "  The  colour  [of  her  Mri]  is  like  the  colour  of  lime; 

.  Within  it  are  couches  and  green  rushes ; 

logneofthe       Within  it  are  silks  and  blue  mantles; 
Ancient  Within  it  are  red  gold  and  crystal  cups. 

**Of  its  Grtanan  [sunnY  chamber}  the  comer  stones 
Are  all  of  silver  and  of  yellow  gold, — 
'    Its  thatch  in  stripes  of  raultless  order, 
Of  wings  of  brown  and  crimson  red. 

"Two  door-posts  of  gre«i  I  see; 
Nor  is  its  door  devoid  of  beauty ; 
Of  carved  silver,  long  has  it  been  renowned, 
Is  the  lintel  that  is  over  its  door. 

"  CredSs  chair  is  on  your  right  hand ; 
The  pleasantest  of  the  pleasant  it  is ; 
All  over  a  blaze  of  Alpme  gold, 
At  the  foot  of  her  beauti^  couch. 

"  A  gorgeous  couch,  in  full  array, 
Stands  directly  above  the  chair; 
It  was  made  hy  [at?]  TuiU^  in  the  east, 
Of  yellow  gold  and  precious  stones. 

"  There  is  another  bed  on  your  right  hand, 
Of  gold  and  silver  without  defect, — 
With  curtains,  with  soft  [pillows]. 
And  with  graceftd  rods  of  golden-bronze. 

"  The  household  which  are  in  her  house, 
To  the  happiest  of  conditions  have  been  destined ; 
Gray  and  glossy  are  their  garments ; 
Twisted  and  fair  is  their  flowing  hair. 

"  Wounded  men  would  sink  m  sleep. 
Though  ever  so  heavily  teeming  with  blood. 
With  the  warblings  of  the  fairy  birds 
From  the  eaves  of  her  sunny  chamber  [6rWawan]. 

"  If  I  am  [i.g.,  have  cause  to  be]  thankful  to  the  woman. 
To  Credit  for  whom  the  cuckoo  sings, 
In  songs  of  praise  she  shall  ever  live. 
If  she  but  repay  me  for  my  gift. 

"  If  it  please  the  daughter  of  Cairbri^ — 
She  will  not  put  me  oflT  to  another  time, — 
She  will  herself  say  to  me  here : 
*  To  me  your  journey  is  greatly  welcome'. 

"  An  hundred  feet  spans  Credits  house 
From  one  angle  to  the  other ; 
And  twenty  feet  are  fully  measured 
In  the  breadth  of  its  noble  door. 
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"  Its  portico  is  thatched  lect.  xtv. 

With  wings  of  birds  both  blue  and  yellow ;  ^^  „  j^^ 

Its  lawn  in  front,  and  its  well,  ioga«oftiie 

Of  crystal  and  of  carmogaL  uea^ 

"  Four  posts  to  every  bed  [there  are], 
Of  gold  and  silver  finely  carved, — 
A  crystal  gem  between  each  post, — 
They  are  not  of  unpleasant  heads.     [See  Appendix.] 

"  There  is  in  it  a  vat  of  royal  bronze, 
Whence  flows  the  pleasant  juice  of  malt; 
An  apple-tree  stands  overhead  the  vat 
With  the  abundance  of  its  weighty  fruit. 

*;  When  Credfs  goblet  is  filled 
With  the  ale  of  the  noble  vat, 
There  drop  down  into  the  cup  directly 
Four  apples  at  the  same  time, 

'*  The  four  attendants  [distributors]  that  have  been  named, 
Arise  and  go  to  the  distnbution ; 
The^  present  to  four  of  the  guests  around, 
A  drink  to  each  man,  and  an  apple. 

"  She,  who  has  all  these  things, — 
Within  the  strand  and  the  flood,  [see  Appendix] 
Credd  of  the  three-pointed-hill, — 
Has  taken  [t.^.,  won  by]  a  spear's  cast  before  the  women  of  Erinn. 

**  Here  is  a  poem  for  her,  no  mean  present. 
It  is  not  a  hasty  rash  composition : 
To  Crede  now  it  is  here  presented — 
May  my  journey  be  brightness  to  her". 

The  young  lady  was,  it  seems,  delighted  with  this  poem, 
and  readily  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  the  gifted  Cuel; 
and  their  marriage,  we  are  told,  took  place  soon  luter.  Their 
happiness  was,  however,  of  short  duration ;  for  C<iel  was  almost 
immediately  called  away  to  the  great  battle  of  Ventry  Harbour, 
where  he  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  victory,  fighting  against 
the  host  of  foreign  invaders.  Credi  had  followed  him  to  the 
battle-field,  and  received  his  last  sighs  of  affection  for  herself, 
and  of  exultation  for  having  died  in  his  country's  cause.  He 
was  buried  by  his  comrades  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour 
in  a  place  which  was  (after  him,  it  is  said)  called  Traigh  Caeil, 
or  tne  strand  of  Cael.  Crede  composed  an  elegy  for  him, 
which  is  valuable  to  us,  among  other  things,  as  containing 
some  curious  allusions  to  ancient  customs,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  grave  of  her  lover  and  the  manner  of  his  interment. 

I  think  i  need  offer  no  apology  for  detaining  you  so  long 
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LgcT.xiT.  with  the  details  of  this  singularly  interesting  little  poem.    I 

shall  only  give  you,  in  a  few  words,  one  other  example  of  the 

logueofthe  varied  sort  of  information  which  will  be  found  in  the  tract  at 

^n\^       present  under  consideration,  and  then  pass  fix>m  the  ^^  Dialogue 

of  the  Ancient  Men"  for  the  present. 

Saint  Patrick,  we  are  told  in  it,  receives  an  invitation  from 
the  king  of  Connacht  to  visit  his  country.  He  sets  out  from 
Ard  Patrick,  passes  through  Limerick,  Cratloe,  Sliabh  Echighi, 
and  many  other  places,  into  Ui  Maine,  and  to  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Connacht  at  Loeh  Croini  (in  the  present  county  of  Boe- 
common),  where  he  was  joyfully  and  reverently  received. 

One  day  that  they  were  seated  on  a  green  mound  in  the 
vicinity  oi  the  palace,  a  young  Munster  warrior,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  king's  court,  put  uie  following  questions  to  Caalie 
with  Patrick's  consent.  Where  did  OiUoll  O/tnm,  [the  cele- 
brated king  of  Munster,]  and  his  wife  Sadhhh^  die,  and  where 
were  they  biuied  ?  Where  did  their  seven  sons  die  in  one  day? 
Who  were  the  parties  that  fought  the  battle  of  Cnoc  Samhm, 
in  Tipperary?  Where  and  how  did  Cormac  Gas  [another 
son  of  uilioll  Oluim]  die  ?  etc.  Caeilti  answers  all  these  ques- 
tions, and  tells  how  the  battle  of  Cnoc  Samhna  was  fought 
between  Eochaidh  Abradrwidh  [the  Red  Browed],  King  of 
Leinster,  and  Cormac  Cos;  how  the  latter  received  a  fearfal 
woimd  in  the  head;  and  how  after  lingering  for  thirteen  yeare 
in  great  agony,  he  died  at  Dun  Tri-Liag,  that  is,  the  Dun  (or 
fort)  of  the  tlu*ee  pillar  stones  [now  Duntrileague,  in  the  countj 
of  Limerick],  which  was  specially  built  for  his  particular  accom- 
modation ;  together  with  many  other  similar  details. 

From  the  nature  of  these  questions,  and  the  copious  answers 
which  CaeiltS  is  always  made  to  give,  it  will  be  seen  that  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  articles  in  this  valuable  tract,  must  be  full 
of  curious  and  really  valuable  historical  information. 

Of  others  Besides  the  pieces  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  a  laige 

feI^Ih  collection  of  Fenian  poems,  chiefly  ascribed  to  Oisiny  but  some 
PoBiM.  of  them  also  to  his  brother  poets,  is  to  be  foimd  in  our  paper 
MSS.  of  the  last  200  years ;  most  of  these  manuscripts  bemg 
transcripts,  as  I  have  already  observed,  from  books  of  much 
older  date.  These  poems  are  generally  given  as  dialo^es  be- 
tween Oisin  and  Samt  Patrick ;  but  they  seldom  contam  much 
matter  illustrative  either  of  topography  or  social  manners. 

The  most  popular,  as  weu  as  the  largest,  of  this  class  of 
poems  is  that  which  is  known  as  Cath  Chnuic  an  Air,  Ae  battle 
of  the  Hill  of  Slaughter;  but  as  no  details  of  topography  arc 
given  in  it — not  even  the  situation  of  the  Hill  of  Battfo^-^nd 
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as  the  foes  were  little  more  than  three  or  four  foreign  champions,  lect.  xit. 
the  piece  is  of  little  historic  value. 

The  next  and  last  class  are  the  Prose  Tales,  of  which  the  or  the 
following  are  the  chief,  if  not  all,  that  are  at  present  known :  ^H'^ 
the  Toruigheacht  Dhiarmada  is  Ghrdini^  or  Pursuit  oi Diarmaid  ^  ^^*^' 
and  GrainnS;  the  Cath  Finntrdghay  or  Battle  of  Ventry  Har- 
bour (in  Kerrj) ;  the  JBruighean  Chaerthainriy  or  Mountain-ash 
Court;  the  Iintheaclit  an  Ghilla  Deacair,  or  Flight  of   the 
Slothful  Fellow ;  Bruighean  Cheiai  an  Chorainny  or  the  Court  of 
Ceis  Corann;  the  Bruighean  Eochaidh  Big  Deirg,  or  Court  of 
Little   Red  Eochaidh;  the  Bruighean  bheag  na  h-Almhaini, 
or  Little  Court  of  Almhain  (or  Allen) ;  and  the  Feis  Tighi 
Chondin  Chinn  t-Sleibhd,  or  Feast  of  Conan's  House  of  Ceann 
SleibhSS"^ 

Of  these,  the  only  tale  founded  on  fact,  or,  at  least,  on 
ancient  authority  (though  romantically  told),  is  one  in  which 
Finn  himself  was  deeply  interested.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  Diar- 
maid  and  Grainni.  The  facts  on  which  it  is  founded  are 
shortly  these. 

Finn,  in  his  old  a^e,  solicited  the  monarch  Cormac  Mac  The  Taie  of 
Art  for  the  hand  of  his  celebrated  daughter  Grainne  in  mar-  o^zw/r'!'*^ 
riage.     Cormac  agreed  to  the  hero's  proposal,  and  invited  Finn  *^^*^^, 
to  go  to  Tara,  to  obtain  from  the  prmcess  herself  her  consent 
(which  was  necessary  in  such  matters  in  those  days  in  Erinn) 
to  their  union.     Finn,  on  this  invitation,  proceeded  to  Tara, 
attended  by  a  chosen  body  of  his  warriors,  and  among  these  were 
his  son  Oisin,  his  grandson  Oscar,  and  Diarmaid  O'BuibhnS, 
one  of  his  chief  omcers,  a  man  of  fine  person  and  most  fasci- 
nating manners.     A  magnificent  feast  was  of  course  provided, 
at  which  the  monarch  presided,  surrounded  by  all  the  great 
men  of  his  court,  among  whom  the  Fenians  were  accorded  a 
distinguished  place. 

It  apjpears  to  have  been  a  custom  at  great  feasts  in  ancient 
Erinn  lor  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  or  some  other  distin- 
guished lady,  to  fill  her  own  rich  and  favourite  drinking-cup 
or  glass  from  a  select  vessel  of  choicest  Uquor,  and  to  send  it 
round  by  her  own  favourite  midd  in  waiting  to  the  chief 
gentlemen  of  the  company,  to  be  sent  round  again  by  them  to 
a  certain  number  (which  was,  I  beUeve,  four),  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  so  that  every  one  of  those  invited  should 
in  turn  enjoy  the  distinction  of  participating  in  this  gracious 
&vour.     On  the  present  occasion  the  lady  Grainni  did  the 

(4»)  The  first  and  last  named  of  the  aUoye-mentioned  tales  haye  been  pub- 
lished siaoe  this  Leclure  was  delivered  by  the  Ossianic  Society. 
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ucT.xnr.  honours  of  her  royal  father's  court,  and  sent  round  her  favourite 
cup  accordingly,  until  all  had  drank  from  it^  Oisin  and  Dior- 
fkniah  maid  ODuibhni  alone  excepted.  Scarcely  had  the  company 
ptom!  *"  uttered  their  praises  of  the  hquor  and  their  profound  acknow- 
the'*  Pur-^  ledgments  to  the  princess,  than  they  all,  almost  simultaneouslj, 

''^\f  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^  heavy  sleep. 

araiHn^\)  The  liquor  was  of  course  drugged  for  this  purpose,  and  no 
sooner  had  Grainni  perceived  the  full  success  of  ner  scheme, 
than  she  went  and  sat  by  the  side  of  Oisin  and  Diarmaid^  and, 
addressing  the  former,  complained  to  him  of  the  folly  of  his 
father  Finn,  in  expecting  that  a  maiden  of  her  youth,  heaaty, 
and  celebrity,  could  ever  consent  to  become  the  wife  of  so  old 
and  war-worn  a  man ;  that  if  Oisin  himself  were  to  seek  ]i& 
hand  she  should  gladly  accept  him ;  but  since  that  could  not 
now  be,  that  she  had  no  chance  of  escaping  the  evil  which  hst 
father's  temerity  had  brought  upon  her  but  by  flight;  and  as 
Oisin  could  not  dishonoiu*  his  wither  by  being  her  partner  in 
such  a  proceeding,  she  conjured  Diarmaid  by  his  manliness, 
and  by  his  vows  of  chivalry,  to  take  her  away,  to  make  her  his 
wife,  and  thus  to  save  her  from  a  fate  to  wnich  she  preferred 
even  death  itself. 

After  much  persuasion  (for  the  consequences  of  so  grievous 
an  offence  to  his  leader  must  necessarily  be  serious)  Vtarmaid 
consented  to  the  elopement ;  the  parties  took  a  hasty  leave  of 
Oisin;  and  as  the  royal  palace  was  not  very  strictly  guarded  on 
such  an  occasion,  Grainne  found  little  difficulty  in  escaping  the 
vigilance  of  the  attendants,  and  gaining  the  open  country 
with  her  companion. 

When  the  monarch  and  Finn  awoke  from  their  trance,  thdr 
rage  was  boundless;  both  of  them  vowed  vengeance  agunst 
the  unhappy  delinquents ;  and  Finn  immediately  set  out  from 
Tara  in  pursuit  of  them.  He  sent  parties  of  his  swiftest  and 
best  men  to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  but  Diarmaid  was  such  a 
favourite  with  his  brethren  in  arms,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  elopement  invested  it  with  so  much  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  those  young  heroes,  that  they  never  could  dis- 
cover the  retreat  of  the  offenders,  excepting  when  Fum  him- 
self happened  to  be  of  the  party  that  immediately  pursued 
them,  and  then  they  were  sure  to  make  their  escape  by  some 
wonderful  stratagem  or  feat  of  agility  on  the  part  ot  Diarmaid, 
This,  then,  was  the  celebrated  Pursuit  of  Diarmaid  and 
Grainni.  It  extended  all  over  Erinn ;  and  in  the  description 
of  the  progress  of  it,  a  great  amount  of  curious  information  on 
topography,  the  natural  productions  of  various  localities,  social 
manners,  and  more  ancient  tales  and  superstitions,  is  introduced. 
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The  flight  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainni  is  mentioned  in  several  lect.  xw. 
of  our  ancient  manuscripts,  and  the  popular  traditions  through- 
out  the  country  point  to  those  ancient  monuments,  vulgarly  femi^i 
called  Cromlechs^  aa  their  resting  and  hiding  places,  many  of  ^,^*" 
which  are  still  commonly,  though  of  course  without  any  reason,  ff^ulj*'  ®' 
called  Leabthacha  Dhiarmada  is  Ghrainu^,  or  the  Beds  oi  Di-  suit  of  M-ar. 
armaid  and  Grainni.     [See  Appendix,  No.  XCV.]  Sro?fi5S".) 

The  next  Fenian  tale  that  claims  attention  is  that  which  is  The  Taie  of 
so  popularly  known  as  Cath  Finntrdgha^  the  Battle  of  the  of V*«n* 
White  Strand  (a  name  now  Anglicized  Ventiy  Harbour, — ^in  ventry^ 
west  of  Kerry). 

That  this  is  an  ancient  tale  mav  be  inferred  from  the  mention 
of  it  made  in  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  lovers  Cael  and  Credi 
just  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  a  damaged  copy  of  it  on  vellum, 
which  b  preserved  in  an  old  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford  [Rawlinson,  487] ;  but  the  paper  copies  of  it,  which 
are  numerous  in  Ireland,  are  verv  much  corrupted  in  language, 
and  interpolated  with  trivial  and  incongruous  incidents.  The 
tale  is  a  pure  fiction,  but  related  with  considerable  force  and  in 
a  highly  popular  style. 

The  tale  commences  with  the  statement  that  Dairi  Dommhar^ 
according  to  the  author  the  emperor  of  the  whole  world  ex- 
cept Erinn,  calls  together  all  the  tributary  kings  of  his  empire 
to  join  him  in  an  expedition  to  Erinn,  to  subjugate  it  and  to 
enforce  tribute.  He  arrives  with  a  great  fleet  at  Glaa  Charraig 
[now  the  "  Skellig  Rocks",  on  the  coast  of  Kerry],  piloted  by 
Jjilas  Mae  jDremain,  a  soldier  of  Kerry,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously banished  by  Finn  Mac  CumhailL  This  Glaa  mac 
Dremain,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  native  coast,  brought 
the  fleet  safely  into  the  noble  harbour  oiFinntrdigh  (or  Ventry), 
from  which  place  the  emperor  determined  to  subdue  the  country. 

Finn  had  at  all  times  some  of  his  trusty  warriors,  vigilant 
and  swift  of  foot,  posted  at  all  the  harbours  of  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  timely  information  of  the  approach 
or  landing  of  any  foreign  foe  on  the  island ;  and  not  tnc  least 
important,  as  well  as  interesting,  part  of  this  tale  is  the  list  of 
these  harbours,  with  their  ancient  as  well  as  their  more  modem 
names. 

At  the  actual  time  of  this  invasion,  Finn,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  warriors,  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  swimming 
and  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  nver  Shannon,  where  a  mes- 
senger from  his  warden  at  Ventry  reached  him  with  the  impor- 
tant news.  In  the  meantime,  the  news  also  reached  several 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  race,  who  were 
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Of  the 
Fbniah 


Tale  of  the 
"  Bftttle 
of  Ftnn- 
trdigha^  or 
Vcntry.") 


LECT.  xiY.  located  in  Ui  Ch(maill  Gabkra  [in  the  pieaent  county  of  Lime- 
rick], and  several  of  these,  eimxiltaneouslj  with  Finn,  set  out 
for  Ventry,  where  they  all  arrived  in  due  time,  and  imme- 

Sil?  ?Tiui  diately  entered  upon  a  series  of  combats  with  the  foreign  enemy. 

^  ^  TiLgs  of  the^nvasiaa  were  soon  earned  into  ifc  ali; 
and  Gall,  the  son  of  Piacha  Fohleathan,  king  of  that  province, 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  obtained  leave  fix>m  his  father  to  come  to 
Fmn*s  assistance,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  band  of  young  volun- 
teers from  Ulster.  Young  Gall"s  ardour^  howev^,  cost  him 
rather  dear ;  for  having  entered  the  battle  with  extreme  eager- 
ness, his  excitement  soon  increased  to  absolute  firenzy ,  and  aner 
having  performed  astoimding  deeds  of  valour,  he  fled  in  a  state 
of  derangement  from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and  never  stopped 
imtil  he  plunged  into  the  wild  seclusion  of  a  deep  glen  &r  up 
the  country.  This  glen  has  ever  since  been  called  Glenn-na- 
n-Gealt,  or  the  Glen  of  the  Lunatics,  and  it  is  even  to  this  day 
believed  in  the  south,  that  all  the  lunatics  of  Erinn  would  re- 
sort to  this  spot  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  at  large. 

The  siege,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  Ventry  Harbour,  held  for 
twelve  months  and  a  day ;  but  at  length  the  foreign  foe  was 
beaten  off  with  the  loss  of  all  his  best  men,  and  indeed  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  army ;  and  thus  Finn  and  his  brave  warriors, 
as  was  their  lon^  custom  (would  that  we  had  had  worthy  suc- 
cessors to  them  m  after  times  I),  preserved  the  liberty  and  inte- 
tegrity  of  their  native  land. 

Tliis  tale  of  the  Battle  of  Ventry  is  of  no  absolute  value  a5 
historic  authority  for  the  incidcnta  related  in  it ;  but  the  many 
names  of  places,  and  the  various  manners  and  customs  tradi- 
tionally handed  down  and  preserved  in  it,  render  it  of  consi- 
derable interest  to  the  student  in  Irish  history. 

The  Tale  of  The  ucxt  Fenian  tale  which  requires  notice  is  one  which 
of *the*siS?h-  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Imtheacht  an  GkioUa 
fuiFeUow.  Deacair,  or  "Flight  of  the  Slothfiil  Fellow". 

On  one  occasion  that  Finn  Mac  CumhaiU  gave  a  great  feast 
to  his  officers  and  men,  at  his  own  court  at  Almhain  [the 
Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  present  county  of  Ealdare],  it  was  deter- 
mined to  go  into  Munster  on  a  hunting  exclusion.  The  feast 
being  over,  they  set  out  with  their  dogs  and  hounds,  and  after 
having  passed  through  several  places  of  historical  celebrity, 
which  are  named  in  tne  tract,  they  arrived  at  last  at  Cnoc  Aini 
[now  called  Knockany],  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick. 
Here  Finn  took  his  stand,  and  setting  up  his  tent  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  he  despatched  his  warriors  and  their  hotmds  in  various 
groups  to  the  long  range  of  mountains  which  divide  the  present 
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counties  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry.     The  chase  was  com-  lect.  xtv, 
menced  with  ardour  and  orosecuted  with  increasing  excitement  ~ 
through  the  mountains  already  mentioned,  and  then  into  the  feniait 
gameibounding  wilds  of  Kerry.  '^  %« 

When  Finn  had  established  his  temporary  residence  on  Knock-  JySjJJft*©? 
any,  he  placed  a  scout  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  keep  watch,  the  siothfui 
while  he  himself,  with  his  few  attendants,  sought  amusement  in 
a  game  of  chess.  While  thus  engaged,  the  scout  returned  with 
news  that  he  saw  a  man  of  great  and  unwieldy  bulk  slowly  ap- 
proaching them  fix>m  the  east,  leading  a  horse,  wliich  he  seemed 
to  be  dragging  after  him  by  main  force.  Finn  and  his  party 
immediately  started  to  their  feet ;  and  although  the  stranger 
was  but  a  diort  distance  from  them,  so  slow  was  his  movement, 
that  some  considerable  time  elapsed  before  he  reached  their 
presence.  Having  arrived  before  them  at  last,  Finn  questioned 
nim  as  to  his  name,  race,  coimtry,  profession,  and  the  object  of 
his  visit.  The  straneer  answered  that  his  pedigree  and  coimtry 
were  undistinguishea  and  uncertain ;  that  nis  name  was  Gtolla 
Deaeair,  or  the  "  Slothful  Fellow" ;  and  that  he  was  seeking  ser- 
vice under  some  distinguished  master ;  and  that  being  slow  and 
veiy  lazy,  he  kept  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  riding  whenever 
he  was  sent  upon  a  message  or  errand.  The  latter  part  of  the 
answer  afforded  Finn  and  his  friends  matter  for  merriment, 
as  the  horse,  from  his  gaimt  and  dying  appearance,  seemed 
to  be  less  desirous  of  carrying  any  burden  than  of  being  carried 
himself 

However,  Finn  took  the  "  Slothful  Fellow"  into  his  service ; 
upon  which  the  latter  requested  and  obtained  permission  to 
turn  his  old  horse  out  among  the  horses  of  the  Fenian  party. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  old  horse  found  himself  among 
his  better  conditioned  neighbours,  than  he  began  to  kick,  bite, 
and  tear  them  at  a  fearful  rate.  Finn  immediately  ordered  the 
new  servant  to  go  and  bring  his  wicked  beast  away.  This  the 
servant  set  about  doing,  but  so  slow  was  his  movement  that  all 
the  horses  in  the  field  woidd  have  been  torn  to  pieces  before  he 
could  have  reached  them,  though  the  distance  was  but  short. 

Conan  Mac  Moma,  who  may  be  described  as  the  Fenian 
Thersites,  seeing  his  own  steed  attacked  by  the  malignant  ani- 
mal, went  boldly  up  to  liim,  caught  hold  of  him,  and  endea- 
voured to  lead  him  off  from  the  fiel4.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
old  beast  laid  hold  of,  than  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of 
life  and  limb,  and  stir  he  would  not.  His  owner,  nowever, 
having  come  up  by  this  time,  told  Conan  that  the  horse  was 
not  accustomed  to  move  with  strangers  except  when  ridden ; 
whereupon  Conan  mounted  him,  but  neither  would  he  move 
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LECT.  XIV.  then  any  more  than  before.     The  new  servant  then  said  that 
Conan  was  too  light  for  the  horse,  which  was  accustomed  to 
fknian        move  only  with  a  weighty  load,  and  pressed  the  other  men  of 
priw!  "(The  Finn's  party  to  mount  along  with  Conan,  which  they  did  to  the 
"  FUgh/of    iiiu^her  of  twelve.     The  owner  now  dealt  the  old  horse  a  smart 
the  siotiiftu  blow  of  an  iron  rod  which  he  always  carried  for  that  purpose. 
No  sooner  had  the  hOTse  received  tnis  blow  than  he  startea  off 
at  a  rapid  speed  with  his  burden  in  a  western  direction  towards 
the  sea,  followed  by  Finn  and  the  few  of  his  party  who  had  re- 
mained with  him.     Having  reached  the  sea,  the  horse  plunged 
in,  and  the  waves  immediately  opened  a  dry  passage  &r  m  front, 
but  closed  up  after  him,  the  "  Slothful  Fellow"  holding  fiist  by 
his  tail. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  riders  were  carried  by  enchant- 
ment to  a  foreign  unknown  country;  that  Finn  and  a  select 
party  followed  them  in  a  ship;  ana  that  afber  much  of  wild 
and  extravagant  adventure,  they  were  discovered  and  brought 
home  again. 

These  two  last  tales  that  I  have  been  just  describing,  and 
another  called  the  Bruighean  Chaertkainfiy  still  existing,  are 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Keting,  in  his  History  of  Erinn,  at  the  reign 
of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  as  among  the  many  romantic  tales  written 
of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  and  nis  warriors,  existing  in  his  own 
time,  say  about  the  year  1630. 

In  describing  to  you  these  early  Fenian  Tales,  I  have,  m 
fact,  made  you  acquainted  with  the  general  scope  of  the  nu- 
merous tales  of  a  purely  imaginative  character  which  come  after 
them  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  pieces  of  ancient  litera- 
ture which  have  been  presented  to  us.  For  my  present  purpose 
it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  give  you  any  examples  of  the 
latter  in  detail.  The  value  of  all  of  them  to  the  student  of 
mere  history,  consists  only,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  the  records 
of  ancient  topography,  and  in  the  glimpses  of  life,  manners,  and 
customs,  which  they  contain ;  and  important  as  they  are  in  so 
many  other  ways  to  the  student  of  the  Guedhlic  language  and 
literature,  a  more  minute  examination  of  them  must  be  reserved 
till  such  time  as,  in  another  course  of  lectures,  it  may  become 
my  duty  to  treat  of  those  special  subjects. 

Of  these  Imaginative  Tales  of  ancient  date,  some  older  than 
those  called  Fenian,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  some  not  so 
old,  I  shall,  then,  at  present,  only  give  you  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  more  important ;  and  I  may  particularly  name : — ^The  Adven- 
tures of  Brian,  the  son  of  Imbhall;  of  Conla  Ruadh;  of  Cor- 
mac Mac  Art,  in  the  land  of  promise ;  of  Tadhg  (or  Teige) 
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Mac  Cein;  the  exile  of  the  sons  of  Dull  Dearmart;  the  court-  lect.  x. 
ship  of  Etain;  of  Beag  Fola;    and   the  death  of  Aithim^.  ^^^^^^^ 
Copies  of  these  are  preserved  in  vellum ;  and  of  the  following  ancient 
there  are  copies  on  paper.    The  Adventures  of  Conall  Gidban ;  TALEs*in"^* 
the  groat  battle  of  MuirtheimnS  and  death  of  Cuchulainn;  the  verac,*"** 
Red  Route  of  Conall  Ceamach  (to  aivenge  that  death) ;  and  tlie 
tales  called  the  Three  SorrowfiJ  Stories  of  Erinn — ^namely,  the 
StoiT  of  the  tragical  fate  of  the  children  of  Lear;  the  Story 
of  the  children  of  Uisneeh;  tod  the  Story  of  the  sons  of  Tui- 
reann^  etc. 

These  various  tales  were  composed  at  various  dates,  but  all, 
I  believe,  anterior  to  the  year  1000. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  indicate  to  you  the  extent  of 
our  existing  manuscript  treasures  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture, by  stating  roughly,  as  before,  the  quantity  of  letterpress 
which  they  would  fill,  if  printed  at  length  in  the  same  form  as 
the  text  of  OT)onovan'8  Four  Masters. 

The  Gaedhlic  text  of  the  Fenian  poems  and  tales,  then,  may 
be  calculated  as  extensive  enough  to  occupy  about  3000  pages 
of  such  volumes ;  and  I  bdieve  the  text  of  the  mass  of  the  other 
tales  of  which  I  have  spoken,  would  extend  to  at  least  5000 
pa^  more. 

I  ou  may  thus  form  to  yourselves  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
that  literature, — small  a  portion  of  it  as  has,  in  any  form,  come 
down  to  us, — which  awaits  your  study  whenever  you  qualify 
yourselves  to  open  its  pages  by  making  yourselves  acquainted 
with  that  ancient  tongue,  so  long  neglected  by  the  present  des- 
cendants of  the  GuecSiils  of  your  country.  And  in  estimating 
the  literary  value  of  the  compositions  of  this  class  (of  which  so 
veiy  great  a  nimiber  remain  to  us),  remember  you  are  not  to  be 
guided  by  the  remarks  I  have  made  respectmg  their  merely 
huitorical  importance.  Perhaps  their  chief  claim,  after  all,  to 
your  attention  would  be  found  to  lie  in  their  literary  merits,  and 
ni  the  richly  imaginative  language  in  which  they  are  written. 
Lot  me,  then,  always  remind  you,  that  in  these  Lectures  I  still 
confine  myself  strictly  to  my  subject, — ^the  materials  of  the  An- 
cient History  of  Erinn;  and  that  the  subject  of  our  Literature 
must  be  reserved  for  another  course. 


LECTURE  XV. 

Of  the  remains  of  the  early  Christian  period.  Of  the  Domknach  Airgid.  Of 
the  Cathach.  Of  the  Legend  of  the  Cuilefadh.  Of  the  ReUqoariee,  Shrinee, 
Croziers,  Bells,  and  other  relics,  still  piesenred,  of  the  first  oentorieB  of 
Christianity  in  Erinn. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  the  too  inadequate  sketch 
which  the  necessary  limits  of  a  general  course  like  the  prraent 
permitted,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  existing  MS.  mate- 
rials for  the  elucidation  of  the  general  History  of  Erinn;  mate- 
rials which,  I  hope,  I  have  shown  to  be  most  abundant  for  the 
purpose,  if  only  used  with  proper  judgment,  and  after  the  mi- 
nute investigation  and  careful  comparison  among  themselves 
which  the  various  classes  of  these  interesting  historical  and  lite- 
rary remains  of  ancient  times  require  at  the  hands  of  the  histo- 
rian. There  is,  however,  a  special  branch  of  our  history  con- 
cerning which  from  this  place  it  must  be  expected  that  I  should 
say  something  more  than  I  have  yet  done ;  and  the  rather  that 
the  authentic  materials  out  of  which  it  may  be  easily  constructed 
in  the  fullest  detail  are  singularly  rich  and  varied,  considering 
their  great  antiquity.  I  allude  to  the  History  of  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this 
island  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century.  The  investiga- 
tion of  our  early  Christian  remains  in  connection  with  the  His- 
tory of  the  country,  appears  to  me  indeed  to  be  a  duty  which 
of  necessity  devolves  on  me,  when  I  consider  the  character  of 
the  Institution  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  fill  a  chair;  and 
not  the  less  so,  perhaps,  in  consideration  of  the  distinguished 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Church  itself  taken  by  our  ancestors, 
not  only  at  home,  but  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe,  in  the 
early  centuries  of  Christianity. 

"Hibemia  Sacra''  and  "Island  of  the  Saints"  are  time-ho- 
noured names,  of  which  our  country  may  well  be  proud ;  but  few 
of  us,  at  present,  know  on  what  her  claims  to  such  distinctions 

*Orthe  Twfloty-ona  I>ctiix«i  of  the  pireMiit  ooane,  Blx  only  were  dellvend  In  in&,  Six  in  the  epria^ef  IMti 
and  the  rrmalnlnf  Nine  in  the  rammer  of  the  Utter  Tew.  After  the  Fourth  Leetnre  had  been  dcOvwel.  ■"■»  "V 
(In  March,  1S55),  It  WM  tbooffht  adTiaabie  that,  on  the  ooeaalon  of  the  openbur  of  the  Chair  of  WA  BMai7  wrf 
ArchnohMT  In  the  CatlioUe  UniTerslty.  the  eolijeet  of  Christian  Arehadogj  b  Ireboad  ilKwId  be  y»imd«r**\r 
iDtrodaoed;  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Lectnree  aetnaUy  d<>llTered  were  aooordliMrljr  those  which  aow  awesr  ia 
their  proper  plae<«  as  Nos.  XV.  and  XVI.  of  the  whole  series.  The  datea  asslaaad  to  Lactares  V.  to  Xll.  (aate) 
faaveanfiwtiinately  been  inoorrectir  printed.  In  eonseqnanee  of  a  mistake  In  the  Hat  toalshed  by  the  CaimiliT 
Secretary  to  the  printer  (see  LUt  of  Krrata). 
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Test:  though,  as  I  hope  to  show,  abundant  evidences  of  them  lect. xt. 
yet  remain  in  our  all  but  unexplored  manuscript  records,  as  well  ^77 
as  in  the  numerous  relics  of  ancient  art  which  have  been  handed  the  existing 
down  to  us,  and  in  the  ruins  of  the  towers,  the  churches,  and  the  th?ear?y^' 
sculptured  crosses  which  cover  the  land,  all  forming  an  impe-  SJri<Ii*in 
rishable  and  irrefragable  monument  of  the  Christian  faith  of  an-  £rijm. 
cientErinn. 

In  remains  illustrative  of  her  early  Christian  times,  it  may, 
without  the  least  exaggeration,  be  said  that  Ireland  is  singularly 
rich.  The  faith  and  devotion  of  her  people,  preserved  with 
heroic  constancy  through  ages  of  the  most  crushmg  oppression, 
have  been  the  theme  of  many  an  eloquent  pen.  But,  perhaps, 
in  no  way  have  these  national  virtues  ever  been  more  strikingly 
exhibited  than  in  the  transmission  to  our  own  days  of  the  nume« 
roua  sacred  relics  which  we  still  possess,  and  of  which  some  can 
be  traced  to  a  period  coeval  with  the  very  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  island. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  to  the  Christian  archaeologist  in 
Ireland  are  of  two  classes.  One  of  these  comprises  various  very 
ancient  copies  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  some  other  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  The  other  includes  a  great  variety  of 
examples  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  art,  especiafiy  works  in  the 
metals,  the  most  beauti&l  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  great 
national  collection,  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
such  as  Shrines,  Bells,  Croziers,  Crosses,  etc.,  etc. 

Adequately  to  illustrate  these  various  relics  would  require  in 
itself  an  extensive  course  of  lectures ;  it  is  not  my  intention, 
therefore,  to  do  more  than  present  you  with  some  short  notices 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  in  the  hope  that  a  taste  may  be 
thus  awakened  amongst  the  students  of  this  University  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  branch  of  Irish  archaeology.  It  is  one  which 
wins  fix>m  foreign  visitors  to  our  museums  tne  most  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  admiration,  but  which  is  not  yet  as  extensively 
appreciated  amongst  ourselves  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Of  the  ancient  Irish  copies  of  the  sacred  writings,  two  are  of 
such  extraordinary  antiqmty,  and  present  such  a  very  remark- 
able history,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  de* 
tailed  account  of  them.  These  are,  1^.  that  known  as  the  Domh- 
Tiach  Airgid;  a  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  once,  we  have  just 
reason  to  believe,  the  companion  in  his  hours  of  devotion  of 
our  Patron  Saint,  the  Apostle  Saint  Patrick ;  2°.  the  MS.  called 
the  Caihach,  or  "  Book  of  Battles" ;  a  MS.  containing  a  copy  of 
the  Psalms,  which  there  is  scarcely  less  ground  for  supposing  to 
have  been  actually  traced  by  the  pen  of  St.  Colum  CilU. 
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LECT.xv.       The  DoMHNACH  AiRGiD  has  been  well  described  by  my  dear 

Of  the         ^^^  honoured  friend,  Dr.  Petrie,  the  most  accomplished  anli- 

DoMHjtACH    quarian  whom  Ireland  has  yet  produced,  and  to  whom,  in  so 

"**"*"       eminent  a  manner,  is  due  the  revival  of  the  cultivation  of  Irish 

literature  and  antiquities. 

This  relic,  like  many  others  of  its  kind  which  we  possess,  but 
which  are  of  more  modem  date,  presents  two  separate  subject 
for  our  consideration, — the  ancient  manuscript  itself,  and  the 
shrine,  casket,  or  box  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  These  latter 
are  in  such  cases  usually  the  works  of  various  hands,  and  of 
different  centuries,  bearing  evidence  of  the  veneration  in  which 
the  precious  relics  contained  in  them  continued  to  be  held  bv 
successive  generations,  and  often  containing  inscriptions  in  still 
legible  characters,  recording  the  pious  care  of  the  prince,  the 
noble,  or  the  ecclesiastic,  who  restored  or  repairecl  the  orna- 
mental cases  in  which  their  predecessors  had  enshrined  the  MSS. 

The  following  description  of  the  Domhnach  Airaid  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Petrie's  communication  to  the  Royal  Irish  Acsdemj 
(Transactions,  Vol.  xviii.)  in  which  collection  the  Domhnach  is 
now  placed. 

"  In  its  present  state",  says  Dr.  Petrie,  "  this  ancient  remain 
appears  to  have  been  equally  designed  as  a  shrine  for  the  pre- 
servation of  relics  and  of  a  book ;  but  the  latter  was  probably 
its  sole  original  use. 

'*  Its  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  box,  nine  inches  by  seveti,  and 
five  inches  in  height. 

"  This  box  is  composed  of  three  distinct  covers,  of  which  the 
first,  or  inner  one,  is  of  wood, — apparently  yew ;  the  second,  or 
middle  one,  of  copper,  plated  with  silver ;  and  the  third,  or 
outer  one,  of  silver,  plated  with  gold. 

"In  the  comparative  ages  of  these  several  covers,  there  is 
obviously  a  great  difference.  The  first  may  probably  be  co- 
eval with  the  manuscript  which  it  was  intended  to  preserve; 
the  second,  in  the  style  of  its  scroll,  or  interlaced  ornament,  in- 
dicates a  period  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  centuries ;  while 
the  figures  in  relief,  the  ornaments,  and  the  letters  on  the  third, 
or  outer  cover,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  work  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

"  This  last,  or  external  cover,  is  of  great  interest,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  skill  and  taste  in  art  of  its  time  in  Ireland,  and 
also  for  the  highly  finished  representations  of  ancient  costume 
which  it  preserves.  The  ornaments  on  the  top  consist  chiefly  of 
a  large  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  alto  relievo  m  the  centre,  and 
eleven  figures  of  saints  in  basso  relievo,  on  each  side,  in  four 
oblong  compartments. 
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"  At  the  head  of  the  Saviour  there  is  a  representation  of  the  lect.  xv. 
dove,  or  Holy  Ghost,  enamelled  in  gold;  ana  over  this  a  small  ^^^^^ 
square  reliquary,  covered  with  a  crystal,  8uui  which  probably  domhkach 
contains  a  suppcwed  piece  of  the  true  cross.     Immediately  over  ^'^^"*' 
lixis  again  is  a  shield,  on  which  the  implements  of  the  passion 
are  emblazoned  in  blue  and  red  paste ;  and  above  this  there  is 
another  square  reliquary,  similarly  covered  with  crystal,  but  of 
smaller  size.     The  smaller  figures  in  relief  are,  in  the  first  com- 
partment, the  Irish  saints   Columb,  Brigid,  and   Patrick ;   in 
the  second,  the  apostles  James,  Peter,  and  Paul ;  in  the  third, 
the  Archangel  Michael,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  a  bishop  presenting  a  cumdach^  or  cover,  to  an  eccle- 
siastic— a  device  which  has  evidently  a  historical  relation  to 
the  reli^uarv  itself,  and  which  shall  be  noticed  hereafter.    There 
is  a  third  ngure  in  this  compartment  which  I  am  imable  to 
explain". 

"  The  rim*',  continues  Dr.  Petrie,  "  is  ornamented  on  its  two 
external  faces  with  various  grotesque  devices,  executed  with  very 
considerable  skill,  and  the  angles  were  enriched  with  pearls, 
probably  native,  or  other  precious  jewels.  A  tablet  on  the  rim, 
and  at  the  upper  side,  presents  the  following  inscription  in  the 
monkish  character  used  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 

"^JOHS:  p  KABBRI:    COMORBANUS:    S:   TIGNACH   PMISIT* ; 

or,  thus,  with  the  contractions  lengthened : 

"'JOHANNES  O  KABBBI  COMORBANUS  [successor]  SANCTI 
TIGHEBNACn  PEBMISIT. 

**  Another  inscription,  in  the  same  character,  preserves  the 
name  of  the  artist  by  whom  those  embellishments  on  the  outer 
case  were  executed,  and  is  valuable  as  proving  that  this  in- 
teresting specimen  of  ancient  art  was  not  of  foreign  manufacture. 
It  will  be  found  on  a  small  moulding  over  one  of  the  tablets : 

"•JOHANES:  O  BARRDAN:  FABRIC AVIP. 

"  The  fix)nt  side  of  the  case  presents  three  convex  pateroe^ 
ornamented  in  a  very  elegant  style  of  art  with  figures  of  oto- 
tesque  animals  and  traceries :  they  are  enamelled  with  a  blue 
paste;  and  have,  in  the  centre  of  each  cup,  an  uncut  crystal, 
<50vering  relics  like  those  on  the  top.  An  interesting  feature  on 
this  side  is  the  figure  of  a  chief  or  nobleman  on  horseback,  with 
sword  in  hand.  It  exhibits  with  minute  accuracy  the  costume 
of  the  nobility  in  Ireland  during  the  fourteenth  century. 

"  The  ornaments  contained  within  the  rim,  on  the  back,  or 
opposite  side,  are  lost,  and  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  the 
recent  repairer  with  figures  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
right  and  left  sides'*. 

21  B 
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LECT.  XV.       "  On  the  right  hand  side,  the  upper  compartment  presents  a 
fififure  of  St.  Catherine  with  those  of  a  monk  in  the  attitude  of 

Of  the  o  m       -,    ^  I,  .  .  .1  -    1  .       t 


AutoiD. 


DovHMACH  prayer  on  the  leil,  and  a  boj  incensing  on  the  right:  these 
latter  figures  are  not  in  relief,  but  are  engraved  on  the  field  of 
the  tablet.  The  second,  or  lower  compartment  of  this  side  is 
lost. 

"  On  the  left  hand  side,  the  upper  compartment  presents  the 
figure  of  an  ecclesiastic  seated  on  a  chair  or  throne,  his  left 
hand  holding  a  small  cross,  and  his  right  hand  raised  in  the  act 
of  giving  the  benediction ;  figures  incensing  are  engraved  on  &e 
field.  This  principal  figure  probably  represents  St.  Mae  Car- 
thainn^  or  St.  Tighemacn.  The  under  compartment  exhibits  a 
figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  round 
medallion  or  picture  of  the  Lamb,  and  in  his  right  hand  a 
scroll,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  words,  *  Ecce  Agnus  Dei'.  A 
figure  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  with  the  head  of  St.  John 
on  a  salver,  appears  engraved  on  the  field. 

'^  The  bottom,  or  back  of  the  case  is  ornamented  with  a  huge 
cross,  on  which  there  is  an  inscription  in  the  Grothic  or  black 
letter.  This  inscription  is  of  a  utter  age  than  those  aheadj 
noticed,  but  I  am  unable,  from  its  injured  state,  to  decipher  it 
wholly.  It  concludes  with  the  word  '  Cloachar\  the  name  of 
the  see  to  which,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  reliquary  ori- 
ginally appertained. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  most  important  portion  of  this  le- 
markable  monument  of  antiquity, — the  treasure  for  whose 
honour  and  preservation  so  mucn  cost  and  labour  were  ex- 
pended.    It  is  a  Latin  manuscript  of  the  Gospels ;  but  of  what 
text  or  version  I  am  unable,  in  its  present  state,  to  ofier  an 
opinion,  as  the  membranes  are  so  tenaciously  incorporated  by 
time  that  I  dare  not  venture,  through  fear  of  injurmg,  to  se- 
parate them.     These  Gospels  are  separate  fix)m  each  other,  and 
three  of  them  appear  to  be  perfect ;  but  the  fourth,  which  is  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  considerably  injured  in  the  beginning, 
and  from  this  two  leaves  have  been  detached,  which  have  en- 
abled us  to  ascertain  the  subject  of,  as  well  as  the  form  of  letter 
used  in,  the  manuscript, — namely,  the  Uncial  or  corrupt  Roman 
character,  popularly  called  Irish,  and  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Grospels  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College.     That  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  with 
those  manuscripts, — which  are  of  the  sixth  centuiy, — ^1  have 
little  doubt ;  and  from  evidences  which  I  shall  presently  adduce, 
I  think  it  not  unlikely  to  be  of  an  even  earlier  age, — perhaps 
the  oldest  copy  of  the  Sacred  Word  now  existing. 

**  The  inscriptions  on  the  external  case  leave  no  doubt  that 
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the  Domhnach  l)eIonged  to  the  monastiy  of  Clones,  or  see  of  ucr.  xv. 
Clogher.     The  John  O  Karbri,  the  Comharba^  or  successsor  of  ^^^^^ 
St.  Tighemach,  recorded  in  one  of  those  inscriptions  as  the  noirnvACB 
person  at  whose  cost,  or  by  whose  permission,  the  outer  oma-  ^""• 
mental  case  was  made,  was,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  Abbot  of  Clones,  and  died  in  the  year  1353.     He  is 
properly  called  in  that  inscription  Comorbanus,  or  successor  of 
righeinach,  who  was  the  first  Abbot  and  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Clones,  to  which  place,  after  the  death  of  St.  JUac  Carthainn 
in  the  year  506,  he  removed  the  see  of  Clogher,  having  erected 
a  new  church  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
PauL     St.  Tighemach,  according  to  all  our  ancient  authorities, 
died  in  the  year  548. 

**  It  appears  from  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  life  of  St.  Mac 
Carthainn^  preserved  by  Colgan,  that  a  remarkable  reliquary  was 
given  by  St.  Patrick  to  that  saint  when  he  placed  him  over  the 
see  of  Clogher".     Thus  far  Dr.  Petrie. 

I  have  myself  referred  to  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Tripartite 
Life  of  the  Saint,  in  Graedhlic,  in  my  possession,  and  as  every 
particular  relating  to  this  remarkable  relic  must  be  interesting, 
I  extract  the  passage  in  which  its  presentation  to  St.  JUac 
Carthainn  is  related,  of  which  the  fbUowing  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion.    [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCvI.] 

"  St.  Patrick  ',  says  this  ancient  author,  "  having  gone  into 
the  territory  of  Ui  Cremhthainn^  founded  many  chiurcnes  there.      ^^^ 
As  he  was  on  his  way  from  the  north,  and  coming  to  the  place       ^  \ 
now  called  Clochar^  [in  the  modem  coimty  of  Tyrone,]  he  was     vL^    ' 
carried  over  a  stream  by  his  strong  man  Bishop  Mac  Carthainn^   '^    ' 
who,  while  bearing  the  saint,  groaned  aloud,  exclaiming  Uch ! 
Uch! 

**  *  Upon  my  good  word',  said  the  saint,  *  it  was  not  usual  with 
you  to  speak  mat  word'. 

"  *  I  am  now  old  and  infirm',  said  Bishop  M^ac  Carthainn^  '  and 
all  my  early  companions  on  the  mission  you  have  set  down  in 
their  respective  churches,  while  I  am  still  on  my  travels'. 

"  *  Found  you  a  church  then',  said  the  saint,  *  that  shall  not  '^; 
be  too  near  us,  [that  is,  to  his  own  church  of  Armagh,]  for       7*  \ 
familiarity,  nor  too  far  from  us  for  intercourse'.  '         -' 

"  And  the  saint  then  lefi  Bishop  Mac  Carthainn  there,  at 
ClocJiar^  and  bestowed  on  him  the  Domhnach  Airgidy  which  had 
been  given  to  him,  [St.  Patrick,]  firom  Heaven,  when  he  was  on 
the  sea  coming  to  JSrfnn".  / 

And  now  to  return  to  Dr.  Petrie's  observations:  "  On  these  ^ 
evidences",  he  continues,  "  we  may,  I  think,  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, rest  the  following  conclusions : 


A 
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I.ECT.  XY.       "  1.  That  the  Domhrmch  is  the  identical  reKquaiy  given  by  i 

Oftbe 


St.  Patrick  to  St.  Mcu:  Cartfiainn.  ' 


DoMHSACH  <<  2.  As  the  fonn  of  the  cumdcich  indicates  that  it  was  in- 
^^^^'  tended  to  receive  a  book,  and  as  the  relics  are  all  attached  to 
the  outer  and  least  ancient  cover,  it  is  manifest  that  the  use  of 
the  box  as  a  reliquary  was  not  its  original  intention.  The  na- 
tural inference  therefore  is,  that  it  contained  a  manuscript  which 
had  belonged  to  St.  Patrick ;  and  as  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Grospels,  apparently  of  that  early  a^e,  is  found  within  it,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  that  identical  one  for  which 
the  box  was  ori^nally  made,  and  which  the  Irish  apostle  my- 
bably  brought  with  lum  on  his  mission  into  this  country.  It  is 
indeed  not  merely  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  manuscript  was  unknown  to  the  monkish  bio- 
graphers of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Mac  Carthainnj  who  speak  of 
the  box  as  a  acrinium  or  reliquary  only.  The  outer  cover  was 
evidently  not  made  to  open ;  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  relics 
attached  to  it,  were  not  introduced  into  Ireland  before  the 
twelftli  century.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  no  supersti- 
tion was  and  is  more  common  in  connection  with  the  ancient 
cumdachs,  than  the  dread  of  their  being  opened. 

"These  conclusions  will,  I  think,  be  strengthened  con- 
siderably by  the  facts,  that  the  word  Domhnaekj  as  applied 
either  to  a  church,  as  usual,  or  to  a  reliquary,  as  in  this  instance, 
is  only  to  be  found  in  our  histories  in  connection  with  Saint 
PatricVs  time;  and  that  in  the  latter  sense, — ^its  application  to 
a  reliquary, — it  only  once  occurs  in  all  our  ancient  authorities, 
namely,  in  the  single  reference  to  the  gift  to  St.  Mac  Carihainn; 
no  other  reliquary  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
having  ever  been  known  by  that  appellation.  And  it  should 
also  be  observed,  that  all  the  ancient  relics  preserved  in  Ire- 
land, whether  bells,  books,  croziers,  or  other  remains,  have  in- 
variably, and  without  any  single  exception,  been  preserved  and 
venerated  only  as  appertaining  to  the  original  founders  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  belonged. 

**  I  also  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  add,  that,  having 
been  favoured  recently  by  Mr.  Westenra  with  a  loan  of  the 
Domhnach  for  further  examination,  I  requested  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  to  examine  the  detached  membranes  of  the 
manuscript,  and  to  give  me  his  opinion  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  version,  and  the  age  of  the  writing,  as  far  as  the  frag- 
ments would  permit  such  opinion  to  be  formed. 

"I  now  add  his  transcript  of  what  was  legible,  together  with 
his  remarks ;  and  I  am  authorized  by  him  to  state,  that  although 
he  at  first  thought  the  contractions  used  in  the  fragment, — and 
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especiallj  the  (;)  in  the  contractioii  usq ; — to  argue  a  later  date  lect.xt. 
than  the  histoncal  evidences  indicated,  he  has  since  seen  reason 
to  change  his  opinion.     While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  dohhhach 
the  press,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject  '*"*'"*• 
by  a  care&l  examination  of  the  valuable  manuscripts  of  the 
Gospels  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College ;  and  he 
now  thinks  that  the  contractions  of  the  Domhnach  manuscript 
might  have  been  in  use  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries'*. 

In  these  views  of  Dr.  Petrie  I  entirely  concur,  and  I  believe 
that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  the  Domhnach  Airgid 
was  actually  sanctified  by  the  hand  of  our  great  Apostle. 

This  national  reUc  is  now  in  the  rich  collection  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  stated  that  its  preservation 
in  Ireland  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  present  Lord  Rossmore, 
who  purchased  it  from  Mr.  George  Smith  at  a  cost  of  £300,  Mr. 
Smith  having  procured  it  in  the  county  Monaghan.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  Lord  Rossmore  resigned  his  purchase  to  the 
Royal  Insh  Academy. 

• 

The  next  ancient  relic  I  propose  to  notice  is  the  Cathach,  cIJSIch 
the  heir-loom  of  the  great  Clann  Conaill,  handed  down  from 
Saint  Colum  Cilli  through  the  line  of  the  O^Dornhnaillj  or 
O'Donnells,  for  a  period  of  1300  years. 

The  Cathach  consists  of  a  highly  ornamented  shrine  or  box, 
enclosing  a  fragment  of  a  copy  of  the  Psalms  on  vellum,  con- 
sisting of  fifty-eight  leaves,  written  on  both  sides.  All  the 
leaves  before  that  which  contains  the  31st  Psalm  are  gone ;  but 
the  leaves  fix^m  this  to  the  106th  Psalm  stiU  remain.  The 
writing  19  of  a  very  ancient  character. 

Like  that  of  the  Domhnach  Airgid,  the  shrine  of  the  Cathach 
is  evidently  the  work  of  several  successive  periods.  A  partial 
casing  of  solid  silver  was  added  so  recently  as  the  year  1723  by 
Colonel  Domhnall  ODomhnaiU  (or  Donnell  O'Donnell). 

The  history  of  this  relic  is  in  all  respects  very  remarkable. 
The  name  given  to  it  has  been  a  matter  of  perplexity  to  several ; 
and  Sir  Wmiam  Betham,  who  published  an  account  of  it  in  his 
Irish  Antiquarian  Researches,  says : 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  why  it  got  the  name  of 
Caah,  which  is  not  an  Irish  word,  nor  have  those  learned  Irish 
scholars  I  have  consulted,  discovered  a  word  from  which  this 
name  has  been  formed,  unless  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Cos,  a  box". 

How  far  this  conjecture  is  £com  the  truth  we  shaU  pre- 
sently see. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  this  interesting  relic  it  will  bo  ne- 
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user.  TV.  cessajy  to  state,  that  Saint  Colum  CilU  was  of  the  same  race  aa 
the  Clann  Damhnailly  being  great-grandson  of  Conall  Gulban, 

catbacb.     son  of  JViall  Nam-ghiaUach  [^iall  of  the  Nine  Hostages],  who 
was  monarch  of  Eiinn  in  a.d.  428. 

The  manner  of  the  transcription  of  this  copy  of  the  Psalms, 
and  the  origin  and  signification  of  the  name  by  which  the  relic 
is  still  known,  are  so  well  given  in  the  life  of  the  saint  by 
Maghnus  O'DomhnaiU^  that  I  may  best  describe  them  by  givii^ 
you  here  a  pretty  full  abstract,  in  translation,  of  the  passage,  fi 
18  interesting  in  another  point  of  view  also,  as  illustrative  of  some 
portions  of  the  life  of  the  saint  but  little  known  to  the  readers 
of  printed  works. 

On  one  occasion  St.  Colum  CilU  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Finnen 
of  JDrom  Finn  [in  Ulster],  and  while  on  the  visit  be  borrowed 
St.  Finnen^s  copy  of  the  Psalms.  Feeling  anxious  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  book,  and  fearing  that  if  be  asked  liberty  to  take 
one  he  might  be  refused,  he  continued  to  remain  in  the  church 
ader  all  the  people  left  it  every  day,  and  then  sat  down  and 
made  a  humed  copy  of  the  book,  but  not  before  he  was  ob- 
served by  one  of  St.  Finnen*s  people,  who  reported  it  to  the 
saint,  wno  took  no  notice  of  me  matter  until  he  found  the 
copy  had  been  finished,  and  he  then  sent  to  St  Colum  for  it, 
alleging,  that  as  the  original  was  his,  and  he  had  given  no  per- 
mission to  copy  it,  the  surreptitious  copy  also  was  his  by  liffht. 

'  St.  Colum   CUU  refused  to   comply  with  the  demand,    Dut 

offered  to  refer  the  cause  of  dispute  to  the  monarch  of  Erinn, 
Diarmaid  Mac  Ferghusa  GerrbheoiL  St.  Finnen  agreed  to  this, 
and  both  parties  repaired  to  Tara,  obtained  an  auoience  of  the 
king,  and  laid  their  case  before  him.  The  monarch  "Diarmaid 
then  gave  the  remarkable  judgment  which  to  this  day  remains 
a  proverb  in  Erinn,  when  he  said,  le  gach  boin  a  houdn^  that  is^ 
*  to  every  cow  belongeth  her  Uttle  cow  (or  calf), — ^nd  in  the 


said  Colum  CilU,  *  and  I  will  avenge  it  on  you'. 

Now,  at  this  very  time  a  dispute  occurred  between  a  son  of 
the  king  of  Connacht,  who  had  been  a  hostage  to  the  monarch, 
and  the  son  of  thp  king's  chief  steward,  on  the  green  of  the 
king's  palace,  while  at  a  game  of  hurling,  during  which  diM>Qte 
the  young  prince  struck  his  antagonist  with  his  hiu*ley,  and  killed 
him.  Seemg  what  he  had  done,  the  young  prince  fled  imme- 
diately for  sanctuary  to  St.  Colum  CilU,  who  was  still  in  the  king*s 
presence.  The  king  was  quickly  apprised  of  what  had  happened, 
and  gave  instant  orders  to  have  the  youth  arrested  and  forth- 
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with  put  to  death,  for  having  desecrated  the  precincts  of  the  royal  lect.  r 
palace,  against  the  ancient  law  and  usage.     The  prince  was  at  ^^^^^ 
this  time  clasped  in  the  arms  of  St.  Colum  CilU^  but  he  was  Cathacs. 
torn  from  his  grasp,  carried  beyond  the  prescribed  boundary  of 
the  court,  and  put  to  death.     The  king  knowing  well  that  this 
unusual  insult  to  Colum  CiUi  would  greatly  add  to  his  anger, 
ordered  a  guard  to  be  placed  on  him,  and  not  to  allow  him  to 
depart  firom  Tara  until  his  excitement  had  become  moderated. 
Nevertheless  Colum  CilU  passed  out  of  the  court  without  the 
king's  leave  and  unperceived  by  any  one,  "  the  justice  of  God 
having  thrown  a  veil  of  unrecognition  around  him".     He  was 
soon  missed,  however,  and  a  strong  guard  sent  after  him  to 
bring  him  back. 

Colum  CiUS,  we  are  then  told,  dispatched  his  attendants  by 
the  usual  route  to  the  north,  but  took  himself  a  path  over  the 
mountains  north  of  Tara;  and  whilst  thus  traversing  the  wild 
mountains  alone,  he  composed  and  sung  that  remarkable  poem 
of  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  a  mie  copy  with 
an  English  translation  has  been  published  in  the  Miscellany  of 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society.   This  poem  contains  seventeen 
quatrains,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  in  Appendix,  XCVII.]  : 
Alone  am  I  upon  the  moimtain. 
O  King  of  Heaven,  prosper  my  way, 
And  then  nothing  need  I  fear, 
More  than  if  guarded  by  six  thousand  men. 

The  authority  from  which  I  quote  then  proceeds  to  say,  that 
God  carried  Saint  Colum  CilU  in  safety  over  the  mountains, 
and  into  his  native  coimtry  of  Tirconnel  [now  Donnegall]. 

Here,  we  are  informed,  he  complained  to  his  powerful 
^ends  and  relatives — for  he  was  of  the  race  of  Tir  ChonaiU 
[Tirconnell]  directly,  and  the  men  of  Tir  Eoglwin  [Tyrone] 
were  his  cousins.  These  warlike  tribes  immediately  took  up  his 
cause,  and  marched  with  him  into  a  place  called  Cuil-DreimnS 
[between  Sligo  and  Dromcliff],  where  they  were  joined  by 
Eochaidh  Tirmchama^  the  king  of  Connacht,  whose  son  had 
been  so  unmercifully  put  to  death  by  the  monarch  Diarmaid, 
The  monarch  having  been  duly  apprised  of  the  revolt  of  his 
northern  and  western  provinces,  mustered  a  large  force,  marched 
at  their  head  into  Connacht,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  of  his  enemies.  A  battle  ensued  on  the  next  day,  in 
which  the  roya^  army  was  routed  with  a  great  loss,  and  the 
monarch  returned  discomfited  to  Tara. 

The  king,  however,  soon  after  made  his  peace  with  St. 
Colum  CilU  and  his  friends :  but  the  saint  himself  did  not  feel 
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LBCT.xT.  easy  in  his  conscience  for  having  been  the  cause  of  die  blood- 
77T  shed  at  the  battle  of  Cuil  Dreimni.  and,  to  relieve  his  conscieiioe, 

CxTBXQu.  he  went  to  confession  to  St.  Molaisi  of  Damh-Inis  [now  '  De- 
venish\  in  Loch  Erne].  St.  MoJmsi  then  passed  upon  him  the 
penitential  sentence  to  leave  Erinn  forthwith,  and  never  again 
to  see  its  land.  This  penance  St.  Colum  soon  performed,  by 
sailing  to  the  coast  of  Scotland  with  a  large  company  of  eccle- 
siastics, ecclesiastical  students,  and  others.  They  landed  on  the 
island  of  /,  or  Hy^  where  they  established  themselves;  and  that 
hitherto  obscure  island  soon  became  the  glory  of  the  w^t  of 
Europe,  under  the  still  venerable  name  of  lona. 

Lastly,  we  are  told  (in  the  same  Life  already  referred  to) 
that  this  book  was  the  Cathach  (ox  Book  of  the  Battle)  on 
account  of  which  the  battle  was  lought,  and  that  it  was  the 
chief  relic  of  St.  Colum  CilU  in  Tir  Chonaill;  that  it  was  covered 
with  silver,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  open  it  (the  covering) ; 
that  if  carried  three  times  to  the  right  around  the  army  of  the 
Cinel  Conaill,  at  going  to  battle,  it  was  certain  they  would  retnm 
victorious ;  and  that  it  was  upon  the  breast  of  an  hereditary  lay 
successor,  or  of  a  priest  without  mortal  sin  (as  far  as  he  could 
help),  it  was  proper  the  Cathach  should  be  carried  around  that 
army.     [See  same  Appendix.] 

This  sacred  relic  appears  at  all  times  to  have  received  the 

Seatest  veneration  from  the  noble  family  of  the  O'Donnells  of 
onnegall,  who  for  the  last  seven  hundred  years  have  been  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  line  of  the  descendants  of  Conall 
Gulban,  the  remote  ancestor  of  this  and  the  other  great  families 
of  Tirconnell.  This  Conall,  who  was  the  son  of  the  monarch 
Niall  the  Great,  was  converted  by  St.  Patrick.  It  has  been 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  tradition  in  the  O'Donnell  fiunily, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  Conall  had  received  the  saint's 
benediction,  together  with  a  special  mark  of  favour;  for  that 
the  saint  inscribed  a  cross  with  the  spike  or  heel  of  his  pastoral 
staff  (the  celebrated  BachaU  losa^  or  staff  of  Jesus)  on  his 
shield,  and  recommended  him  to  adopt  the  motto  of  *^  In  hoc 
signo  vinces",  which  the  O'Donnells  accordingly  retained  down 
to  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  clann  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  was  in  fact  the  belief  of  the  O'Donnells  and  old 
families  of  Tir  Chonaill,  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
down,  at  least.  The  belief  was  first  put  forth  in  a  poem  by 
Eoghan  Ruadh  Mac-an-Bhaird,  who  took  it  from  the  138th 
chapter  of  Joceljni's  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  Jocelyn,  however, 
does  not  apply  the  passage  to  Conall  Gulban.  The  Tiipardte 
Life  of  the  Saint  applies  it  to  Conall  the  son  of  Amhatgaidh^ 
king  of  Connacht,  who  at  the  same  time  received  from  the 
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saint  the  name  of  Conall  Sciath  BhachaUj  or  Conall  of  the  lkct.  xv. 
Croziei-Shield.     This  Conall's  race  is  not  now  known.  ^^^^^ 

This  book  of  St.  Colum  Cilli  must  have  been  encased  in  c^thach. 
an  ornamented  shrine  at  some  early  period ;  but  we  find  that  it 
was  further  cared  for  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  by 
Cathbharr  O'Donnell,  chief  of  Tirconnell,  and  Donnell  O'Raf* 
ferty,  abbot  of  Kells  ^  Meath),  who  was  one  of  the  O'Raffertys 
of  rirconnell,  and  tnus  eligible  to  succeed  his  family  patron- 
saint,  Colum  CillS,  in  any  of  the  many  churches  founded  by  hin^ 
throughout  Erinn,  one  of  which  was  the  important  church  of 
Kells.  This  0*Ra£Ferty  died  in  the  year  1098 ;  and  Cathbharr 
O'Donnell  died  in  the  year  1106 ;  so  that  the  magnificent  silver- 
gilt  and  stone-set  case,  which  now  surmounts  the  older  cases  of 
this  most  ancient  and  interesting  relic,  must  have  been  made 
some  time  before  tlie  year  1098,  in  which  this  abbot  of  Kells 
died.  The  authority  K>r  these  dates  is  found  on  the  shrine  itself, 
in  the  following  words  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XC  VIII.] : 

"  A  prayer  for  Cathbharr  O'Donnell,  by  whom  [that  is,  by 
whose  desire  and  at  whose  expense]  this  snrine  was  made ;  and 
for  Sitric,  the  son  of  Mac  Aedha  [Mac  Hugh],  who  made  it; 
and  for  Domhnall  Ua  Robhartuigh  [Donnell  OUafferty],  the 
Comharba  [or  Successor]  of  Cenannus  [Kells],  by  whom  it  was 
made  [that  is,  at  whose  joint  expense  with  that  of  O'Donnell 
it  was  made]". 

The  last  mark  of  devotion  conferred  on  this  relic  was  a  solid 
silver  rim  or  frame,  into  which  the  original  shrine  fits.  This  rim 
contains  an  inscription,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  made 
in  the  year  1723,  by  order  of  Daniel  O'Donnell,  who,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  after  which 
he  retired  to  the  continent.  At  his  death,  or  some  time  pre- 
viously, it  appears,  he  deposited  this  important  heirloom  of^his 
ancient  family  in  a  monastery  in  Belgium,  with  a  written  in- 
junction that  It  should  be  kept  until  claimed  by  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  O'Donnell ;  and  here  it  was  discovered 
accidentally  in  or  about  the  year  1816,  by  a  Mrs.  Molyneux,  an 
Irish  lady  who  had  been  travelling  on  the  continent,  and  who, 
upon  her  return  home,  reported  the  circiunstance  to  Sir  Neal 
O'Donnell  of  Westport.  This  gentleman  had  asserted  his  claim 
to  the  chieftainship  of  his  name  and  race,  under  the  authority 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  King-at-arms ;  and  thus 
repared,  he  applied  for  the  Cathach,  through  his  brother,  the 
ate  Conall  O'Donnell,  then  in  Belgium,  who  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining it  accordingly. 

From  Sir  Neal  O'Donnell,  the  Caihach  descended  to  his  son, 
the  present  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell  of  Newport,  county  Mayo ; 


I 
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LKCT.  XV,  who  with  characteristic  liberality  has  left  it  for  exhibitaon  among 
the  many  congenial  objects  of  Chrisdaiiy  historical,  and  anti- 

cathach.     quarian  reverence,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Rojal  Irish 
Academy. 

The  fragment  of  the  ori^al  "  Book  of  Battles^,  contained  in 
this  shrine,  is  of  small  quarto  form,  consisting  of  fifty-eight 
leaves  of  fine  vellum,  written  in  a  small,  uniform,  but  ratner 
hurried  hand,  with  some  slight  attempts  at  illumination:  and 
when  we  recollect  that  this  fragment  waa  written  about  thirteen 
hundred  years  ago,  by  one  whose  name,  next  to  that  of  ofur 
great  apostle,  Samt  Patrick,  has  held  the  highest  place  in  the 
memory  of  the  people  of  his  own  as  well  as  of  foreign  countries, 
we  have  reason  indeed  to  admire  and  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
intense  and  tenacious  devotion  which  could,  under  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  preserve  even  so  much  of  so  ancient 
and  fragile  a  monument. 

Wliile  speaking  of  relics  so  remarkable  as  those  of  the 
Domhnach  Airgid  and  the  Cathach,  rendered  sacred  in  our  eyes 
by  the  touch  of  our  national  apostle  and  Saint  Colum  CilU^  I 
cannot  omit  altogether  to  mention  that  I  have  met  with  two 
notices  of  certain  objects,  likewise  said  to  have  been  in  the 
churches  of  these  saints,  and  bearing  their  names,  though  at 
periods  subsequent  to  their  own  time. 

The  precise  nature  of  these  objects  I  am  yet  unable  to  deter- 
mine, ^ut  it  may  not  be  without  use  to  call  attention  to  the 
matter,  as  it  is  possible  that  those  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  ancient  ecclesiastical  remains  in  other  countries,  may  be 
able  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  probable  nature  of  those  to 
which  I  refer.  They  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  CuUe- 
badh^  CuUebaidlij  or  Cuilefadh. 
Ofthereuc  The  very  beautiful  (but  wild  and  fanciftil)  legend  in  which 
c^f^J^  the  Cuilefadh  of  Saint  Colum  CilU  is  described  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Its  language  is  very  ancient  and  difficult,  but  the  whole 
presents  an  excellent  example  of  that  combination,  of  highly 
poetic  imagery,  and  deep,  though  simple  piety,  so  common  in 
our  early  Gaedhlic  compositions.  Wila  as  this  legend  may  aeem, 
I  cannot  myself  doubt  that  it  is  but  the  development  of  some 
record  of  one  of  the  many  voyages  of  our  early  missionaries. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Christian 
faith  was  carried  by  missionaries  from  our  shores  far  into  the 
regions  of  the  north.  And  it  is  admitted  by  several  writers  that 
books  and  other  remains  of  the  early  Graedhuc  propagators  of  the 
Grospel  were  found  in  Iceland  in  the  eleventh  century.  Taken 
by  itself,  the  legend  of  the  Cuilefadh  would  be  interesting ;  but 
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as  iflustrative  of  these  observatioiw,  and  regarding  It  therefore  as  lect.  xv. 
based  on  fact,  it  must  be  considered  of  real  importance ;  and,  for 
both  reasons,  I  think  it  will  be  worth  while  to  introduce  an  caued  the 
abstract  of  it  here.  '^^^'^ 

On  the  death  of  the  monarch  Domhnall,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of 
AinmirS  (aj).  639),  his  eldest  son,  Donnchadh  (or  Donach), 
became  king  of  the  Cinel  Conaill;  and  his  younger  son,  Fiachuy 
became  king  of  the  Fer  Rots.     Fiacha  much  oppressed  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  his  oppression  was  at  length  the  cause  of  his  death 
at   their  hands.     It  is  stated  that  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  he  held  a  meeting  of  his  people  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Boyne,  and  that  during  the  holding  of  that  meeting  a  wild 
deer,  started  by  them,  was  followed  by  the  king's  guards ;  where- 
upon the  men  of  Ross,  enraged  at  such  an  assertion  of  ^'  prero- 
fative",  killed  the  king  himself  with  his  own  weapons.    FiacAd's 
rother,  Donnchadh^  came  upon  them  in  revenge ;  but  he  stayed 
his  vengeance  imtil  he  should  consult  his  Anmchara  (literally, 
"  soul's  mend"),  the  Comharba  (Successor)  of  Saint  Colum  Cilli^ 
to  whom  he  sent  a  message  to  lona,  to  ask  his  advice  on  the  case. 
The  Comharba  of  St.  Colum  CilU  sent  over  two  of  his  con- 
fidential clerics,  Snedltgua  and  Mac  JRiaghla,  with  his  advice; 
which  was,  that  Donnchadh  should  send  sixty  couples  of  the 
men   and  women  of  Ross,  in  boats,  out  upon  the  sea,  and 
then  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  God.     The  exiles  were  ac- 
cordingly put  into  small  boats,  launched  upon  the  water,  and 
watchra,  so  that  they  should  not  land  again. 

The  priests,  Snedhgus  and  Mac  JRiaghla,  having  discharged 
their  own  duties,  set  out  upon  their  return  to  lona.  As  they 
were  passing  along  over  the  sea,  they  determined  to  go  of  their 
own  will  on  a  wandering  pilgrimage,  and  leave  to  Providence 
the  direction  of  their  course ;  praying,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
carried  to  wherever  the  sixty  banished  couples  had  foimd  a 
resting  place.  They  then  ceased  to  work  or  direct  their  boat ; 
and  the  wind  carried  them  north-westwards,  into  the  ocean. 

The  legend  then  proceeds  with  a  fanciful  account  of  how 
they  were  driven  to  several  wonderful  islands,  some  inhabited, 
and  some  uninhabited.  In  some  they  were  received  with 
fiiendship,  in  others  with  hostility.  After  being  carried  to 
several  of  these  islands,  however,  the  wind  at  last  blew  them 
to  one,  in  which  there  was  an  immense  tree,  on  which  were 
perched  a  flock  of  beautiful  white  birds,  with  a  chief  bird,  hav- 
ing a  golden  head  and  silver  wings.  This  great  bird  related 
to  them  the  history  of  the  world,  from  its  begmning;  the  Birth 
of  Christ,  of  Mary  the  Virgin:  His  Baptism,  Passion,  and  Re- 
surrection;  as  well  as  His  coming  to  the  judgment.    And, 
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UECT.XY.  when  the  great  bird  had  concluded,  all  the  rest  lashed  their 

ofthereuc   ^^®^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^S^i  ^^^^^  *^®  blood  gushed  fix>m  them,  out 
called  the     of  terror  of  the  day  of  judgment.     And  the  great  bird  gave 
*  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  foliage  of  this  great  tree  to  tlie  priests ; 

and  this  leaf  was  as  large  as  the  hide  of  a  great  ox ;  and  he 
ordered  them  to  carry  it  away,  and  lay  it  on  Saint  Cohan 
CiUSs  altar.  '^  And  it  is  St.  Colum  Cillia  Cuile/aidh  at  this  day 
in  Cennanas  [or  Kells]". 

"  Sweet  was  the  music  of  these  birds",  continues  the  stoiy, 
^'  singing  psalms  and  canticles  in  praise  of  the  Lord,  for  they 
were  the  birds  of  the  plains  of  Heaven ;  and  the  leaves  or  body 
of  the  tree  upon  which  they  were,  never  decay.  And  the 
clerics  left  the  island,  and  were  driven  by  the  wind  to  another 
island ;  and,  as  they  were  approaching  the  land,  they  heard  the 
sweet  voices  of  women  singing;  and  immediately  they  re- 
cognized this  music,  and  said,  *  That  is  the  Sianan  [or  sweet 
f)laintive  song]  of  the  Women  of  Erinn':  and,  having  come  to 
and,  they  were  joyfully  received  by  the  women,  who  spoke  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  and  conducted  them  to  the  house 
of  their  chief,  who  told  them  he  was  the  chief  of  the  banished 
men  of  Erinn.     The  clerics  then  returned  safely  home". 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  after  every  little  prose  article,  in 
this  curious  piece  on  the  adventures  of  the  clerics,  the  incidents 
arc  summed  up  in  verse ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  whole  story  was  oririnally  written  in  verse.  The  tale  from 
which  I  have  abstracted  the  accoimt  is  preserved  in  the  MS. 
H.  2.  16,  Library  of  T.C.D. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  short  metrical  sum- 
mary of  this  legend,  there  is  no  mention  that  the  great  leaf,  or 
CuiUsfadh,  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  St.  Colum  Cille  at  Kells ;  and 
fromr  this  circumstance  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  veree  is 
older  than  the  prose,  and  that  what  was  originally  a  short  nar- 
rative poem  was  at  a  subsequent  period  broken  up  and  interpo- 
lated with  a  prose  commentary.  That  this  was  done  some  time 
after  the  year  1090,  before  which  the  CuiUfadh  was  not  at 
Kells,  will  appear  quite  clear  from  the  foUowmg  curious  entry 
in  the  continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Tighemach  at  that  year. 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCIX.J 

"  1090.  The  sacred  relics  of  St.  Colum  CilU,  namely,  the 
Clog  na  Righ  [or  Bell  of  the  Kings],  and  the  Cuilehaighy  and  the 
two  gospels,  were  brought  from  Tirconnell,  and  seven  score 
ounces  ot  silver ;  and  it  was  Aengus  ODomhnaUain  that  brought 
them  from  the  north". 

It  may  be  asked,  to  what  place  they  were  brought     This, 
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I  think,  is  sufficiently  shown  to  have  been  Kells  by  the  follow-  lect.  xy. 
ing  entry,  which  I  take  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  Qj^jj^j^^g 
at  the  year  1109: —  caiiedthe 

"  Oengus  O'Damhnaillain,  chief  spiritual  director  and  chief  ^*'*^**^ 
elder  of  St  Colum  Cilles  people,  died  at  Kells". 

His  name,  likewise,  appears  as  a  witness  to  a  charter  of  land, 
in  an  entry  in  the  great  Book  of  Kells,  in  Trinity  College. 

The  Cuilefadh  of  St.  Patrick,  or  of  Armagh,  is  alluded  to  in 
the  AnnaJs  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1128,  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  yoimg  priest  who  had  been  carrying  it  being 
killed  by  an  assault  of  tne  O'Rourkes  of  BriefnS,  on  the  Comh- 
arba  or  Primate  of  Armagh,  when  returning  from  Connacht 
with  his  offerings. 

A  third  Cuilefadh  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  another 
Saint, — Saint  Eimliin^  from  whom  the  modem  town  of  Monas- 
ter-evan  takes  its  name.  It  is  referred  to  in  a  vellum  MS.  of 
the  year  1463,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (43.  6;  p.  17). 
[See  Appendix,  No.  C] 

Such  are  the  only  notices  of  this  unknown  object  that  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

The  Domhnach  Airgid  and  the  Cathach  may  be  assigned,  re-  or  Tarious 
fipectively ,  to  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  centuries ;  and  in  every  point  2nd^M&'  ^ 
of  view  they  must  be  regarded  as  objects  of  extraordinaiy  inte-  ""^ 
rest  and  great  archaeological  value.     Several  similar  relics,  but 
of  a  less  considerable  antiquity,  still  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
countiy  and  in  the  hands  of  different  owners.     There  are  also 
aome  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Several  forms  of  shrine  are  to  be  met  with ;  one  of  the  most  usual 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  square,  usually  flat,  box ;  another  resembles 
in  figure  the  outlines  of  a  church,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  beautiful 
httle  shiine  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Monsell,  M.P.,  now  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  and  it  is 
to  this  latter  more  especially,  I  believe,  that  the  name  of  Domh- 
nach applies,  though  the  present  case  of  the  Domhnach  Airgid, 
as  we  nave  seen  from  Dr.  Petrie's  description,  is  a  square  box. 

Of  the  other  enshrined  manuscript  relics  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

"  Dioma's  Book*',  an  illxmiinated  manuscript  of  the  gospels, 
made  by  a  scribe  of  that  name  (and  made  it  is  said  for  St.  Cro- 
nan  of  Koscrea,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tiuy),  was  preserved  in  that  neighbourhood  till  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  This  relic  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  which  also  possesses  another  shrine  and  book, 
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and  M.S. 
relics. 


LBCT.  XV.  those  namely  of  St  Moling  of  Tigh  Moling  [now  St.  MuUins], 

^„,oaa    ^  *^®  county  Carlow. 
othershrioes      Besidcs  tiiese,   wc  Jiavc   the  shrine  of  St.  Molaiaiy  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Halidaj ;  another  shrine  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven ;  and  that  known  as  the  Mio- 
sachy  now  in  the  College  of  St.  Columba,  near  Dublin. 

The  Miosach  was  one  of  the  three  insignia  of  battle  which 
Saint  Cairnech  of  TuiUn  [now  Dulane,  near  Kells,  in  Meath], 
appointed  to  the  Clanna  Neill^  "t.€.  to  the  clanns  o(  CowUl 
and  of  EoghofT  [the  O'DonneUs  and  O'Neills] ;  the  other  two 
being  the  Cathach  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  the 
Cloc  Phatraic  or  BeU  of  St.  Patrick.  [See  Appendix,  No.  CL, 
for  the  whole  passage  from  H.  2.  16.  T.C.D.]  The  word  Jfio- 
each  means  literally  "  Monthly",  or,  "  of  Months" ;  and  the  relic 
was  probably  a  Calendar. 

Dr.  O'Connor,  in  the  Stowe  Catalogue,  describes,  and  gives  a 
plate  of,  a  shrine,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
nam,  but  now  amongst  the  maccessible  treasures  of  Lord  A^* 
bumham. 

A  shrine  and  manuscript  are  said,  by  the  same  au^oritj, 
to  have  been  discovered  m  Germany  by  Mr.  Grace.  Dr. 
O'Connor  supposes  this  shrine  to  have  been  carried  to  the  Iridi 
monastery  of  Katisbon  by  some  of  those  Irish  ecclesiastics  who 
carried  donations  thither  in  1130  &om  Torloch  O'Brien,  king 
of  Mimster,  as  stated  in  the  *^  Chronicon  Ratisbonense",  or 
Chronicle  of  Ratisbon. 


T^^Vu'  Next  to  this  class  of  venerable  relics,  we  cannot  pass  without 
quariiM,  '  a  noticc,  howcvcr  brief,  the  other  numerous  objects  of  eodesi- 
crozien,  &stical  art  which  have  come  down  to  us,  such  as  Reliquaries, 
Siu'Si'.****'  Bells,  Croziers,  Crosses,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of  these  articles  exhibit 
■enredtoM.  a  high  decree  of  skill  in  the  workmanship,  great  beauty  of 
design,  and  most  delicate  finish  of  all  the  parts. 

No  descriptions  would  be  adequate  to  convey  to  you  any  idea 
of  these  singularly  beautiful  remains  of  our  ancient  Irisn  art. 
But,  fortunately,  description  is  the  less  necessary,  as  in  the  rich 
collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  is  always  open 
to  the  public,  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  these  relics 
may  be  examined  at  leisure  by  all  interested  in  antiquarian 
studies.  And  as  these  remains  are  of  value,  not  only  for  their 
own  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  throwing  light  on  the  condition 
of  the  arts  in  Ireland  at  remote  and  but  littie  known  periods; 
and  as  they  likewise  often  furnish  valuable  testimony  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  manuscript  records,  which,  in  their  turn, 
may  be  so  effectually  employed  to  illustrate  the  history  and 
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uses  of  several  of  these  objects;  I  trust  that  many  of  my  lbct. xv. 
hearers,  especially  those  who  are  students  of  this  University, 
will  be  constant  visitors  to  that  great  Museum,  which,  indeed,  cient  Reu. 
must  henceforward  be  the  chief  school  for  the  genuine  study  of  SSSl*^ 
Irish  ecclesiastical  archaBology,  as  well  as  of  Celtic  antiquities  cSwSf'ctc. 
in  generaL  "tui  pro- 

Many  beautiful  and  ancient  relics,  however,  still  remain  in  **^  "* 
private  hands ;  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  is 
the  Bell  of  St  Patrick  with  its  magnificent  shrine,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  which,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  is  actually  the  Finn  Faidheachy  or  "sweet- 
sounding^,  that  was  once  used  by  the  Saint  himself,  and  which 
was  made  for  him  by  Mac  Cecht,  one  of  his  three  smiths. 

Another  Bell,  which  is  also  believed,  and  not  without  reason, 
to  have  belonged  to  St.  Patrick,  is  in  the  choice  and  beauti- 
iul  collection  of  Dr.  Petrie.  It  is  in  bronze,  and  not  enshrined. 
Mr.  Ck>oke  of  Birr,  also,  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  beauti- 
fully enshrined  bell,  known  as  the  Beaman  CulanUj  (or  the 

ipped  beU  of  St.  Culann,)  since  sold  by  him  to  the  British 
[useum.  And  in  the  collection  of  the  same  gentleman  there  is  a 
bronze  bell,  which  he  states  to  have  been  found  in  the  holy  weU 
of  Lothra,  in  Onnond.  and  which,  there  is  ground  for  beUeving, 
is  the  bell  which  Saint  RuadJian  of  Lothra  rang  as  he  made  the 
circuit  of  Tara,  when  he  cursed  that  ancient  residence  of  the 
Irish  monarchs  in  the  sixth  century,  after  which  it  was  deserted. 

Many  other  bells  of  great  interest  and  antiquiW  still  exist, 
the  history  of  which  is  scarcely  less  deserving  of  notice;  but 
time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  them  here. 

Several  shrines  and  reliquaries  also  remain.  The  chief  of  them 
are:  that  of  St.  Manclian  of  Hath  Manchain  in  Westmeath; 
that  of  St.  Maodhooj  which  belonged  to  the  ORuaircs  of 
Breifniy  but  was  latefy  in  the  possession  of  his  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Slattery ,  late  Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  and  the  beautiful 
shrine  of  St.  CaUlin^  now,  or  lately,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Petrie. 

Another  class  of  ancient  reliquaries  is  that  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  which  is  the  Zjamh  Lachtain^  ot  Shrine  of  the  Arm 
of  St-  Lachtain^  in  bronze,  inlaid  with  silver,  and  presenting 
four  exquisite  patterns  of  tracery  inlaid.  Tliis  beautiful  reliqusay, 
which  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  has,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  become  lost  to  Ireland,  and  passed  into  English 
hands.  A  somewhat  similar  reUquary ,  but  not  of  the  same  ela- 
borate workmanship,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Down,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Denvir. 

Our  collections  of  antiquities  contain  several  beautiful  cro- 
ziers,  many  of  which  are  of  a  very  early  period.     Amongst 
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LECT.  XT,  these  may  be  pardciilarly  noticed  a  fragment  of  the  crozler  of 
ofth  «n      D^iJTow,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  oldest  we  have,  and  which, 
dent  Reu-    there  is  reason  to  believe,  belonged  to  St.  Colum  CilU  himself, 
SSat***       *^®  founder  of  the  church  of  Durrow ;  it  was  presented  by  him 
SoMea^etc,  ^  Cormac,  his  dear  friend  and  successor. 
j^J^^    *      One  still  older,  and  asserted  to  have  been  brought  into  Ire- 
""  land  by  St.  Patrick,  existed  in  Christ  Church  m  this  city, 
till  the  year  1522,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  intimated  moa 
This  crozier  was  known  as  the  Bachall  losa,  or  Staff  of  Jesus, 
a  name  accounted  for  by  a  curious  legend  preserved  in  the  Tri- 
partite Life  of  the  Samt.     Under  this  name  it  is  constantlj 
referred  to  in  ancient  Irish  writings.     [See  Appendix,  No. 

A  very  ancient  crozier,  said  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Fhn- 
bharr  (of  Termonbarry,  in  Connacht), — and  believed  to  have 
been  made  by  Conlaedh,  the  artificer  of  St.  Brigvd  of  Kildare, 
early  in  the  sixth  century, — ^is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  crozier  of  about  tbe 
year  1120,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  belonged  to  Qon- 
macnoise. 

In  the  collection  of  Dr.  Petrie,  so  often  alluded  to  before, 
there  are  some  very  beautiful  examples  of  croziers,  of  exquiate 
workmanship,  and  undoubtedly  of  very  high  antiquity.  There 
is  also  one  m  the  possession  of  the  clergymen  of  Clongowe's 
Wood  Colleffe,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  once 
the  crozier  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin. 

Passing  over  that  now  at  Lismore  Castle,  and  that  of  St. 
Blathmac,  and  others  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  most 
hiehly-finished  of  all  wiU  be  found  to  be  that  now  tne  proper^ 
of  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  This 
crozier  bears  a  Gaedhlic  inscription,  which  identifies  it  with  the 
Church  of  Kells,  and  assigns  it  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

Various  other  objects  of  great  interest, — ^as  the  Cross  of  Ctmoa 
[Cong];  the  Fiacail  Phadraig  (the  Tooth  of  St  Patrick) ;  the 
Mias  Tighemain  (the  Paten  of  St.  Tigheman,  dug,  it  is  swd, 
out  of  the  grave  of  that  saint  in  an  isumd  in  Loch  Conn,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Knox  family,  of  the  county  of 
Mayo), — ^would  require  observation,  did  our  limits  admit  oi  it 

But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  in  this  notice  of  our  anti- 
quarian remains  I  mean  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  their 
great  importance,  and  the  aids  which  they  furnish  us  in  so  many 
ways  in  the  studv  and  illustration  of  the  manuscript  remains  of 
our  ancient  Graedhlic  literature,  and  more  especially  of  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  early  Chrbtian  times. 


LECTURE  XVI. 


CDaUTcrad  Xairfa  SO,  1836.]* 


EccLEflusTiCAi.  MSS.  Of  the  Early  Liyes  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn.  Of  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  Of  the  contents  of  the  Leabhar  M6r  Duna 
Doigkr^  now  commonly  called  the  Leabhar  Breac, 

Wb  come  now  to  the  ancient  books  and  compositions,— of  which 
we  still  have  so  great  a  nnmber  remaining  in  the  Gaedhlic  lan- 
guage, some  of  them,  indeed,  of  extreme  antiquity, — ^relating  to 
saci^  and  ecclesiastical  subjects.  Amongst  the  most  important 
of  these  are  the  numerous  tracts  known  as  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  several  Martjrologies  and  Festologies,  and  many  works 
ia  prose  and  verse  on  vanous  sacred  subjects. 

Ctfthe  curious  and  valuable  historic  tracts,  once  very  nume- 
rous, called  Lives  of  the  Saints,  we  have  still  left  to  us  a  good 
many.  Of  these,  some  are  written  on  velliun ;  and  some  on 
paper,  copied  &om  ancient  vellum  books.  Amongst  those 
wntten  on  vellum,  we  have  three  lives  of  Saint  Patrick ;  namely, 
one  known  as  the  Tripartite  Life,  in  the  British  Museum ;  one 
in  the  MS.  commonly  called  the  Leabhar  Breac,  but  properly 
the  Leabhar  M6r  Duna  Doighri,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy; 
and  a  third  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  at  Lismore  Castle. 

Of  the  Lives  of  St  Colum  CilU  we  have  also  three  written  on 
vellum,  namely,  one  in  the  same  Leahhar  Mdr  Duna  DoighrSy 
in  the  Royal  Lnsh  Academy ;  one  in  the  Book  of  Lismore ;  and 
ODonneU  s  great  Life  of  his  Patron  Saint  and  illustrious  rela- 
tive, now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

Ojf  St  Brigid  we  have  two  ancient  Lives  on  vellum ;  namely, 
one  in  the  same  Leabhar  M6r  DAna  Doighri^  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  one  in  the  Book  of  Lismore ;  there  is  another  on 
paper  (about  140  years  old)  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academv. 

Of  St.  /S€nan,  of  Iniscathaigh  (tlow  called  Scattery  Island,  in 
the  Lower  Shannon),  there  is  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  and  another  on  paper,  which  is  much  more  copious 
lu  incidents,  in  my  own  possession-  This  latter  copy  was  made 
about  the  year  1720,  from  an  original  now  I  fear  lost,  by  An- 
drew Mac  Curtin,  a  native  of  the  coimty  of  Clare,  and  one  of 
the  best  Gaedhlic  scholars  then  living. 

*  See  note  at  p.  320. 
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LgcT.  XVI.       Of  St.  Fiimen,  of  Clonard,  there  is  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the 

Of  the  an-       ^^^  ^^  LlSmorC. 

dent  Urea        Of  St.  Fifinchu,  of  Brigohhanfiy  in  the  county  of  Cork,  there 
of  &^*"**  is  also  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the  Book  of  Lismore 

Of  St.  Ciaran^  of  Clonmacnois,  there  is  a  Life  on  vellum 
in  the  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  which  is  now  in  the  city 
of  Cork;  (see  ante^  p.  197). 

Of  St.  Mochtta,  of  Balla,  in  the  county  of  M^o,  there  is  a 
Life  on  vellum  in  the  same  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore. 

Of  St.  CailUn,  otFidhnacha  (in  the  county  of  Leitrim),  there 
is  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the  Royal  tish  Academy. 

Of  St.  Ceallach^  the  son  of  Eoghan  Bel,  King  of  Con- 
nacht,  we  have  a  Life  on  vellum  in  me  Royal  Irish  Academy; 
and  one  in  my  own  possession,  which  I  transcribed  some  years 
ago  from  an  ancient  vellum  manuscript,  the  property  of  James 
Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

Of  the  Life  of  St.  Moling,  of  Teach  Moling  (now  St.  MuUiiu, 
in  the  county  of  Carlow),  mere  is  a  copy  in  my  own  possesaon, 
made  by  me  some  years  ago,  also  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  ancieat 
vellum  manuscript. 

Of  the  Life  of  St.  Brendan,  of  Clonfert,  there  is  a  copy  on 
vellum  in  the  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  which  is  now  in 
Cork. 

We  have  on  paper  in  Dublin,  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  by  Joce- 
lyn,  of  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  and  of  St.  Colum  CilU;  the  Lives 
of  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir  (in  the  King's  County) ;  St  Declan 
of  Ardmore  (in  the  county  Waterford);  St.  Finan  otArdrFi- 
nain  (in  the  county  of  Tipperary) ;  St.  Finofi  Cam  of  Cvii» 
Eitigh  (in  the  King's  County);  St  Flnnbharr  of  Cork;  St 
Mochuda  of  Raithin  and  Lismore ;  St.  MaodJiog,  or  Mogue,  of 
Feama  Mhor,  or  Ferns  (in  the  county  of  Wexford) ;  St  Caemh- 
ghin  (or  Kevin)  of  Gleann  da  Locha  (or  Glendaloch) ;  St  Mo- 
laisS  of  Damhinis  (or  Devinis  in  Ix)ch  Erne);  and  of  St 
Grellan  of  Cill  ChluainS  (in  the  county  of  Gralway). 

We  have  in  Dublin, — ^in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  my 
possession,— <5opies  of  all  the  Lives  enumerated  in  this  list ;  and 
there  is  in  the  British  Museiun  another  collection  of  Lives  of 
Irish  Saints,  some  on  vellum,  and  some  on  paper. 

There  is  another  fine  collection  of  Lives  of  Irish  Saints  in  die 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels,  collected  by  the  venerable 
Friar  Michael  O'Clery,  the  chief  of  the  Four  Masters,  about  the 
year  1627.  This  collection  consists  of  39  different  Lives,  among 
which  are  a  few  of  those  that  we  have  here. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  these  remarkable  tracts  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  were  looked  upon  witJi  distrust  and 
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contempt  both  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  writers  on  Irish  His-  lkcrxvx. 
toiy.      Even  Dr.  Lani^n,  a  clear  and  able,  but  often  too  "" 
dogmatic  writer,  in  his  Irish  Ecclesiastical  History,  never  misses  cient  uvea 
an  opportunity  to  scoff  at  the  venerable  Father  John  Colgan's  2  2S,^°^ 
creduuty  in  giving  to  the  world,  in  his  Acta  Sanctorum  Hiber- 
niae,  a  few  of  these  Lives  in  their  original  simplicity  and  fidelity 
of  detail.      Dr.  Lani^an,  as  it  seems,  would  have  nothing 
published  but  what  might  seem  to  his  own  mind  demonstrably 
consistent  with  probability:  he  would  publish  no  legends  of 
miracles  and  wonders ;  and  he  would  give  no  view  of  the  social, 
political,  and  religious  state  of  society  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  this  most  valuable  class  of  ancient  Irish  writings. 
Dr.  Lanigan  would  expunge  from  these  tracts  everything  that 
was  repugnant  to  what  he  called  ^^ reason";  thus  assummg  to 
himself  the  very  important  office  of  censor,  and  leaving  the 
world  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  he  decided  to  be  true  history. 

This  mode  of  treating  history  has  been  tried  by  several  writers 
and  in  several  countries.  Ancient  records  have  been  digested, 
the  thread  of  continuous  history  carried  down  from  time  to  time, 
Tinincumbered  by  collateral  details  of  fable,  and  all  fact  clothed 
m  legendary  form  rejected.  These  details,  having  the  brand  of 
**  worthlessneas"  and  "  fiction"  stamped  on  them  by  some  great 
authority ,  were  deemed  unworthy  of  examination,  and  in  course 
of  time  were  allowed,  to  moulder  and  perish ;  carrying  with 
them  into  oblivion,  however,  much  of  the  broad  plain  history 
of  the  ordinary  life  and  acts  of  the  great  body  of  the  worlds 
inhabitants,  and  leaving  in  its  place  only  the  limited  picture 
of  the  world's  great  personages  and  rulers. 

Colgan  and  Keating,  both  of  them  Irish  priests,  have  been  of  the 
unmercifully  dealt  with  by  our  writers  of  the  last  two  hundred  JoSSSi 
years,  on  the  verjr  imfounded  assumption  that  both  these  truly  *°*  Keating, 
learned  men  beheved  themselves  everything  which  appears  in 
thdr  writings.  This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  fair  proceeding, 
when  we  remember  that  Keating  never  professed  to  do  more 
than  abstract  without  comment  what  he  found  before  him  in 
the  old  books ;  and  that  Colgan  had  not  promised  or  undertaken 
to  give  a  critically  digested  History  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish 
Saints  at  all.  In  fact  Colgan,  like  Keating,  simply  undertook 
to  publish  through  the  more  accessible  medium  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, the  ancient  lives  just  as  he  found  them  in  the  Graedhlic. 
Ana  it  would  be  more  becoming  those  who  have  drawn  largely 
and  often  exclusively,  on  the  writings  of  these  two  eminent 
jnen,  and  who  will  continue  to  draw  on  them,  to  endeavour  to 
imitate  their  devoted  industry  and  scholarship,  than  to  attempt 
to  elevate  themselves  to  a  mgher  position  of  literary  fame  by 
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LECT.  XVI.  a  display  of  critical  pedantry  and  what  they  suppose  to  be  in- 
dependence of  opinion,  in  scoffing  at  the  presumea  credulity  of 

cient  Li%'es  thosc  whosc  labouTs  have  laid  in  modem  tunes  the  very  ground- 

ot  Eiin^i'""  work  of  Irish  history.  ^ 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  reason  of  the  yery  decided  attempt 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  Liyes  of  the  Irish  Saints ;  and  why 
are  they  condemned  as  the  contemptible  and  fabulous  produc- 
tions concocted  in  latter  ages,  that  they  are  often  supposed  to  be? 
No  one  who  examines  for  himself  can  doubt  that  many  holy 
men,  at  the  first  preaching  in  Erinn  of  ihe  ^lad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation by  Saints  Palladius  and  Patrick,  founded  those  countless 
Christian  churches  whose  sites  and  ruins  mark  so  thickly  the 
surface  of  our  country,  even  to  this  day,  still  bearing,  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  conquest,  the  unchanged  names 
of  their  original  founders. 

Of  Si  Adam-      St.  Adamuan,  an  Irishman,  and  the  tenth  abbot  of  lona  after 

of  si  coh^m  Saint  Colum  CilU^  the  founder  of  that  great  seat  of  piety  and 
^"•"^  learning,  wrote  a  life,  in  Latin,  of  his  great  predecessor  and 

Satron.    St.  Adamnan  died,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
lasters,  in  the  year  703.     This  Life,  therefore,  must  have  been 
written  some  time  in  the  seventh  century,  say  in  about  three 
generations  after  the  death  of  Saint  Colum  Cille;  Father  Colgan 
has  published  this  Ufe  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturga,  and  although 
it  is  as  full  of  wonders  as  any  of  the  other  Lives,  yet  it  certainty 
cannot  be  placed  in  a  list  of  lives  written  in  the  latter  ages/* 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  acknowledged  feet  that  St.  Adam- 
nan  wrote  a  life  of  his  relative,  predecessor,  and  patron,  in  three 
generations,  at  most,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  is  sufficient 
authority  for  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  writing  or  conipil- 
ing  such  works,  at  this,  if  not  at  an  earlier  period.    And  as 
there  were  in  Erinn  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries, 
many  men  as  holy  and  almost  as  distinmiished  in  their  lives  as 
St.  Colum  CilUy  aiid  as  the  churches  tney  founded  continued 
to  be  occupied  and  governed  by  men  as  eminent  and  devoted 
as  St.  Adamnan,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  very 
ancient  Lives  of  St.  Brigid,  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir,  St.  CiaTon 
of  Clonmacnois,  St.  Finnbharr  of  Cork,  St.  Finnen  of  Clonard, 
and  many  others,  were  written  by  their  immediate  successors  in 
their  respective  churches. 

The  idea  of  writing  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn  first  ori- 
ginated, it  would  appear,  with  St.  FiacCj  the  celebrated  poet, 
who  was  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  and  consecrated  the  first 

(«•)  This  most  interesting  work  has  been  ably  edited,  since  the  above  Lectare 
was  dcUreied,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Reeyes,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  for  the  Irish  Aiclueo- 
logical  and  Celtic  Society. 
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Bishop  of  LeiBSter.    His  church  was  at  SlSibhtS  (Sleti^)  in  the  lect.xvi. 
present  barony  of  Idrona  and  county  of  Carlow.     This  bishop  ..^^ 
jTiaec  wrote  a  metncal  liie  ot  his  great  patron  Jratnck,  some  dent  uvea 
time  between  the  years  538  and  558 ;  within  which  period  Dtar-  IIeS^^^ 


Flacc'a 
St 


maid  Mac  Ferghusa  Cerrhheoil  reigned  as  Monarch  of  Erinn,  in  Sfe^r  ^, 
whose  time  Tara  was  cursed  and  deserted, — a  fact  alluded  to  as  Patrick.) 
foretold  only  in  this  poem,  and  which  is  itself  an  illustration  of 
the  veracity  of  our  ancient  writers  in  this  respect.  [See  Ap- 
pendix, No.  cin.] 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Tripartite  itself,  that  St. 
Patrick's  life  and  miracles  were  collected  by  no  less  than  six 
different  writers,  not  including  Fiacc  of  SlUbhti;  among 
whom  were  St.  Colum  CillS  who  died  a.d.  592,  and  probably 
the  St.  Ultdn  who  died  aj>.  656.  We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  Liber  Hymnorum  (a  composition,  I  believe,  of  the  tenth 
century  at  least),  that  the  Life  and  Acts  of  St.  Brigid  of  £al- 
dare  were  collected  and  written  by  St.  Ultdn^  who  died, 
probably, *as  already  observed,  in  the  year  656. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  these  curious  narra- 
tives of  the  lives  and  acts  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  L:eland  should  have  come  down  to  our  time  in 
their  primitive  form,  or  without  occasional  expansions  of  some 
simple  facts  into  fictions ;  but  that  the  miracles  and  wonderful 
worxs  ascribed  to  the  saints  are  mere  fables,  of  comparatively 
modem  times,  certainly  cannot  be  insisted  on,  since  we  find  the 
same  or  similar  acts  recorded  in  the  oldest  lives  of  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Brigid,  and  others,  as  in  those  which  might  be  called  later 
lives.  The  "Book  of  Armagh",  which  is  generally  believed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  year  807, — -but  which,  I  conceive,  is  probably 
older  than  the  year  727, — this  very  ancient  book  contains  an  ex- 
tract firom  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  which  records 
some  wonderful  miracles  of  the  Saint,  which,  if  not  found  in 
such  ancient  authorities  as  this,  would  be  set  down  by  modem 
writers,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  as  but  silly  inventions 
of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

To  the  truly  philosophical  writer  and  reader  the  Lives  of  our 
Saints  will  present  little  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  necessary 
condition  of  neglected  history  and  biography,  but  much  that  is 
valuable  as  presenting  a  clear,  and  I  doubt  not,  veritable  view  of 
the  actual  state  of  society  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic,  political, 
and  religious  life,  in  those  remote  ages  of  our  history ;  and  he  will 
scarcely  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  the  precise  time  at  which  the 
Almighty  withdrew  the  grace  of  miraculous  manifestations  from 
the  chosen  propagators  of  His  divine  law. 

When  foreign  mvasion  and  war  had  cooled  down  the  fervid 
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ucT.xvi,  devotion  of  the  native  cliiefs,  and  had  distracted  and  broken  np 
^  the  long  established  reciprocity  of  good  offices  between  the 

cient  Lires  Chuich  and  the  state,  as  weU  as  the  central  executive  controlling 
of  ErtaDL^**  power  of  the  nation,  die  chief  and  the  noble  began  to  feel  that  die 
lands  which  he  himself  or  his  ancestors  had  offered  to  the  Church 
might  now  with  little  impropriety  be  taken  back  by  him,  to  be 
applied  to  his  own  purposes,  quieting  his  conscience  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  When  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  did 
actually  come  to  pass,  during  and  after  the  Danisn  wars,  it  was 
no  wonder  if  the  Airchinnecha  (or  "  Erenachs")  of  these  church 
lands,  who  were  seldom  if  ever  ecclesiastics,  were  induced  to 
take  up  the  lives  and  acts  of  their  patron  saints,  recopy  them 
from  mouldering  tomes,  and  incorporate  with  the  old  text  fabu- 
lous incidents  of  fearful  struggles  between  the  original  patrons 
and  the  neighbouring  chiefs  of  his  day,  in  which  the  latter  were 
always  sure  to  come  off  worst.  I  do  not  say  that  incidents  of 
this  Kind  were  not  foxmd  in  the  very  oldest  of  these  lives,  but  I 
am  in  a  position  to  show  that  such  mcorporations  were  actaally 
made  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  and  even  later  centuries. 

But,  as  to  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  many  acooonls 
of  real  miracles,  mil  evidence  is  furnished  by  several  ancient 
works.  Thus,  the  Tripartite  Life  of  Saint  Patrick  contains  an 
account  of  one  which  we  find  copied  imperfectly  into  the  Book 
of  Armagh.  The  following  is  the  passage  which  relates  this 
curious  incident, — one  which  I  introduce  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  as  it  shows  how  even  a  very  old  work  may  be 
corrected  by  one  still  more  ancient.  [See  original  in  Appebdix, 
No.  CIV.]^ 

"  One  time",  says  the  author  of  the  Tripartite,  "  that  St 
Sechnall  [Secundinus],  of  Domhnach  Seehnaill  [now  Dun- 
shaughlin,  in  the  county  of  Meath]  went  to  Armagh,  Patrick 
was  not  there.  He  saw  Patrick's  servants  having  two  chariot 
horses  unyoked.  And  Sechnall  said :  It  were  fitter  to  give  these 
horses  to  Mace  the  bishop.  [The  reason  for  sending  the  chariot 
to  Fiacc  was,  according  to  the  Life,  because  he  had  a  painfiil 
sore  on  his  leg.]  Patrick  arrived  at  these  words,  and  heard 
what  was  said.  Patrick  then  yoked  the  horses  to  the  chariot, 
and  sent  them  forth  without  any  one  to  guide  [or  take  charg;e 
of]  them ;  and  they  went  straight  to  St.  Mochtaa  hermitage  in 
Louth,  where  they  stopped  that  night.  On  the  next  day  they 
came  to  DomJinach  Sechnall  [Dunsnaughlin],  They  then  went 
to  cm  Ausaille,  from  that  to  Cill  Monach^  and  m>m  that  to 
SleibhU  [in  Carlow],  to  Bishop  Fiacc^\ 

Now  this  legend  is  quite  intelligible  in  the  Tripartite,  but  in 
the  Book  of  Armagh  it  is  not  so.    And  the  latter  version,  I  think 
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it  not  improbable,  was  constructed  on  the  fonner  in  some  such  lect.  xvi. 
manner  as  that  I  have  above  indicated.  of  the  and 

The  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  to  which  we  have  so  often  ent  Lives  of 
made  allusion,  has  been  long  known  to  the  writers  on  Irish  eo-  Erinn?*"aiie 
clesiastical  history,  through  Father  John  Colgan's  Latin  transla-  iJfc^oVst* 
tion  of  it  in  his  Trias  Thaimiaturga,  published  at  Louvain  in  Fatrick.) 
the  year  1647. 

Aner  this  publication,  the  original  tract  appears  to  have  been 
lost,  as  no  mention  of  Father  Colgan's,  or  of  any  other  copy  of 
it,  occurs  in  any  book  or  writing  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  nor 
did  I  ever  know  of  any  person  who  saw  it,  or  had  even  heard 
of  its  existence  since  Colgan's  time.  To  those — and  they  were 
many — ^who  had  fidth  in  Colgan's  honesty,  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  this  most  important  tract  became  a  source  of  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  with  others  an  idea  had  at  length  sprung  up,  though 
I  believe  not  publicly  expressed,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
Colgan,  in  his  translation,  had  done  justice  to  the  original,  and 
whether  he  had  not  left  out  many  things  that  might  vitiate  the 
authenticity  of  the  tract,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  religious  doc- 
trines expressed  and  implied  in  it.  This  state  of  uncertainty, 
however,  exists  no  longer,  as  an  ancient  copy  of  this  most 
ancient  and  important  tract  has  been  recently  discovered  by 
me  among  the  vast  literary  stores  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1849,  I  was  summoned  over  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Public  Library  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  After  having  been  examined  on  two  successive 
days  before  that  body,  I  determined  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  the 
British  Museum,  which  I  had  never  before  seen ;  and  on  being 
properly  introduced  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  that  learned  and 
pohte  officer  at  once  gave  me  the  most  free  access  to  the  Mu- 
seum collection  of  Irisn  manuscripts.  Among  the  volumes  laid 
before  me,  my  attention  was  at  once  caught  Dv  a  thin  book  of 
large  quarto  size  in  a  brass  cover,  not  a  shrine,  out  a  mere  cover 
of  the  ordinary  shape  and  construction.  On  examining  this 
cover,  I  found  it  composed  of  two  plates  of  brass,  projecting 
nearly  half  an  inch  over  the  edges  of  the  leaves  at  the  front  and 
ends,  and  connected  at  the  back  by  a  pair  of  hinges,  thus  giving 
the  volume  perfect  freedom  of  opening  on  a  principle  not  much 
put  in  practice  by  ordinary  bookbinders.  The  brass  was  rather 
clean,  and  had  a  modem  appearance.  The  plates  measured 
about  twelve  inches  in  length,  nine  in  breadth,  and  three- 
eighths  in  thickness.  The  front  plate  had  a  plain  cross  etched 
on  it  about  eight  inches  long,  with  arms  in  proportion.  I  im- 
mediately guessed  that  the  book  within  was  not  one  of  any 
insignificant  character,  and  I  hoped  indeed  that  it  might  he 
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LECT.  XVI.  some  one  of  the  many  ancient  works  which,  I  well  knew,  had 
been  long  missing.  Full  of  expectation,  I  opened  die  volume, 
«it*LivMof  *^<1  tlirew  my  eyes  rapidly  over  the  first  page;  from  which, 
E*i  ^"m^'  though  much  soiled  and  almost  illegible,  I  discovered  at  once 
'Tripartite'  that  I  had  come  upon  a  life  of  St.  Patrick.  Being  well  ao- 
Pateict/*  quainted  with  all  the  Irish  copies  of  this  Life  known  to  exist 
here  at  home,  I  immediately  found  this  to  be  one  that  was  strange 
to  me,  and  it  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  long- 
lost  Tripartite.  Under  this  impression,  I  called  for  Colgan'3 
Trias  Thaimiaturga,  which  havmg  got,  I  at  cmce  proceeded 
to  a  comparison ;  and,  although  I  am  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  language,  I  soon  found  my  expectations  realized,  for 
it  was  unmistakeably  a  fine  old  copy  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick.  The  Tripartite  occupied  originally  twenty  folios  or 
forty  pages  of  this  book ;  but  of  these,  the  second  and  sixth  folios 
were  cut  out  at  some  unknown  time  long  gone  by. 

The  volume,  besides  our  saint's  life,  contains  frafflnents  of 
two  ancient  historical  tales,  namely,  FUdh  Bricrinn^  or  Biickrins 
Feast,  and  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgni^  mentioned  in  a  foimcr  le^ 
ture ;  but  these  tracts  are  written  in  a  different  hand  fiom  the 
Tripartite,  and  must  have  been  originally  part  or  parts  of  dif- 
ferent books. 

The  following  translation  of  a  notice  at  the  end  of  the  Tn- 
partite  gives  the  precise  year  in  which  it  was  transcribed.  [Sec 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  CV.] 

"  The  annals  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  year  that  to 
life  of  Patrick  was  written,  were  1477;  and  to-moirow  night 
will  be  Lammas  Eve,  and  it  is  in  BaiU  an  Mhoinin  I  am.  Ij 
was  in  the  house  of  O*  Troighthigh  this  was  written  by  i?<wni«fl» 
Albanach  O* Troighthigh^  and  Deo  Gratias  Jesus'^. 

There  are  so  many  places  in  Lreland  called  by  the  name  of 
Bails  an  Mlioinin  (that  is,  the  village  or  place  at  or  of  the 
little  boff),  that  it  would  be  impossible,  with  only  this  mere  ac- 
cident of  the  name,  to  identify  it.  The  ff  TraightMghs  "f^^ 
however,  originally  natives  of  the  county  of  Clare,  eimer  m  or 
near  Corcomroe ;  and  they  were  a  claim  of  some  note  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  that  district,  as  appears  bom  an 
entry  m  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1002: 

"  Conchobliar,  the  son  of  Maelsechlainn^  lord  of  Corcomroe, 
and  Aicher  O  Troighihigh^  with  many  others,  were  slain  by  tne 
men  of  UmhaU".  . 

This  Conchobhar,  son  of  MaeUechlainn^  was  the  founder  oi 
the  family  name  of  O'Conor  of  Corcomroe. 

With  the  former  history  of  this  volume  we  are  quite  un- 
acquainted.  We  only  know  that  it  passed  fi»m  us  some  twenty- 
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five  years  ago,  in  the  fine  collection  of  Gaedhlic  MSS.,  sold  by  lect.  xvt. 
Mr.  James  Uardiman  to  the  British  Museum ;  and  that  it  forms  ^^  ^j^^  ^„c|. 
No.  93,  Egerton,  in  Mr.  Hardiman's  catalogue,  where  it  is ««'  ^yj, 
set  down  as,  "  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  and  other  legends  and  his-  Ertnn.  crue 
torical  tracts  on  vcUum  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries".  iJfe^yst.* 
The  antiquity  of  this  Life,  in  all  its  parts,  maj  be  well  under-  Patrick.) 
stood  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  it  required  an  in- 
terlined gloss,  by  the  most  learned  masters,  in  order  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  their  pupils  and  to  other  less  learned  readers.     I 
hare  myself  fortunately  recovered  an  ancient  copy  of  those 
glossed  passages  (in  MS.  H.  3.  18.  T.C.D.),  by  which  I  am 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of  tne  text,  which 
it  has  not  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of  other  Gaedhlic  scholars  to 
do.    The  antiquity  of  the  tract  may  be  also  inferred  from 
Michael  O'Clery's  introduction   to   his   Glossary   of  obsolete 
Gaedhlic  words,  published  in  Louvain  in  the  year  1643,  in 
which  he  classes  tJie  old  Life  of  St.  Patrick  with  several  other 
ancient  tracts  which  required  explanations ;  explanations  which 
it  had  received  from  various  eminent  scholars,  even  down  to  his 
own  time:  indeed  any  one  intimately  conversant  with  ancient 
Gaedhlic  writings  will  perceive  at  once  that  this  tract  is  one  of 
great  antiquity.    This  Life  is  written  with  frequent  alternations 
of  Gaedhhc  and  Latin  sentences,  the  latter  sometimes  explained 
by  the  former ;  but,  generally,  the  narration  continues  on  through 
both. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  short  sketch  of  St. 
Patrick's  life,  written  into  the  Book  of  Armagh,  was  taken 
from  this  tract,  for  some  reason  that  we  cannot  now  discover ; 
and  there  can  be,  I  think,  as  little  doubt  that  the  annotations  of 
Tiiechan  on  St.  Patrick's  Life,  fo\md,  in  Latin,  in  the  same 
Book  of  Armagh  (and  which  Tirechan  says,  he  obtained  from 
the  books  and  irom  the  lips  of  his  predecessor,  St.  Ultan,  whose 
disciple  he  was,  and  who  died,  probably,  a.d.  656), — ^there  can 
be  litde  doubt,  I  say,  that  these  notes  were  taken,  so  far,  from 
St.  Ultan's  written  Life  of  our  apostle,  as  well  as  from  his  verbal 
account  of  some  information  obtained  or  remembered  by  him 
after  the  compilation,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  present  tract,  of 
our  saint's  life  and  acts.     [See  Appendix,  No.  CVL] 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  know  of  the  existence,  at  present, 
of  any  other  copy  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  besides 
that  which  I  haa  thus  myself  the  good  fortune  to  identify  in  the 
British  Museum ;  but,  in  Colgan's  time,  there  were  three  copies 
of  this  Ufe,  "the  author  of  which",  says  Colgan,  "  as  it  would 
appear,  was  St.  JEimhiriy  or  Evin" — [Colffan,  vol.  ii.  p.  169]. 
I  siaJI  here  quote  what  he  says  of  those  MSS. 
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i«ECT, ryi.  "  We  give  tliis  life",  says  Colgan,  "from  three  veiy  andent 
Of  h  d  Ckiedhllc  MSS.,  collated  with  each  other,  and  divided  by  its 
entureaof  authoT  into  thice  parts,  with  a  triple  preface,  one  prefixol  to 
Erin^CTh/  each ;  concerning  the  fidelitv,  the  authority,  and  the  int^ty, 
ufc  o?st!*  ^  ^®^  ^  *^®  author,  of  which  we  shall  infonn  the  reader  in 
Patrick.)      the  foUowing  observations ; 

"  The  first  thing  that  is  to  be  observed  is,  that  it  has  been 
written  by  its  first  author,  and  in  the  aforesaid  manuscript,  partly 
in  Latin,  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  and  this  in  very  ancient  language, 
almost  impenetrable,  by  reason  of  its  very  great  antiqui^;  ex- 
hibiting, not  only  in  the  same  chapter,  but  also  in  the  same  line, 
alternate  phrases,  now  in  the  Latin,  now  in  the  Gaedhlic  tongue. 
^'  Li  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  life,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  very  great  antiquity  of  its  style,  which  was  held  in 
much  regard,  used  to  be  read  in  the  schools  of  our  antiquarians 
in  the  presence  of  their  pupils,  being  elucidated  and  expounded 
by  the  glosses  of  the  masters,  and  by  interpretations  and  obser- 
vations of  the  more  abstruse  words ;  so  that,  hence,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  some  words  (which  certainly  did  happen) 
from  these  glosses  and  observations  gradually  crept  into  the 
text,  and  thus  brought  a  certain  colour  of  newness  into  this  most 
ancient  and  faithml  author;  some  things  being  turned  from 
Latin  into  Gaedhlic,  some  abbreviated  by  the  scribes,  and  some 
altogether  omitted'\  •«••«•• 

"Fourthly",  he  says,  "  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  of  the  three 
manuscripts  above  mentioned,  the  first  and  chief  is  from  very 
ancient  vellums  of  the  O'Clerys,  antiquarians  in  Ulster;  the 
second,  from  the  O^Deorans  in  Leinster ;  the  third,  taken  from 
I  know  not  what  codex :  and  that  they  differ  from  each  other  m 
some  respects ;  one  relating  more  diffusely  what  is  more  close 
in  the  others ;  and  one  relating  in  Latin  what  in  the  others 
was  told  in  Gaedlilic ;  but  we  have  followed  the  authority  of  that 
which  relates  the  occurrences  more  diffusely  and  in  Latin''. 

Colgan  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  this  Life  of  the  Saint. 

He  considers  it  as  certain  that  the  author  was  by  birth  a  native 
of  Erinn,  and  by  prefession  a  monk  or  priest.  That  he  was  a  native 
of  Erinn  he  considers  proved  by  his  exact  and  singular  skill  not 
only  in  the  native  tongue,  but  also  in  the  proper  names  of  men, 
places,  famiUes,  and  territories.  He  beUeves  that  the  author  flour- 
.  ished  before  the  end,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 

S  t>0  and  that  he  was  St.  EimJiin  (Evin),  who,  Jocelinus  (cap.  186) 
says,  wrote  the  acts  of  St,  Patrick,  partly  in  the  Latin,  partly  in 
the  Gaedhlic  tongue.  As  to  the  age  or  time  in  which  the  wnter 
flourished,  Colgan  draws  several  very  ingenious  arguments  from 
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the  internal  evidences  in  the  work  itself.    The  chief  of  these  rest  i^ct.xvt. 
on  passages  in  which  it  is  implied  that,  at  the  period  in  which  they  ^  ^^^  ^^^^j 
were  written,  certain  individuals,  the  dates  of  whose  deaths  we  cnt  uvcs  of 
can  refer  with  tolerable  certainty  to  some  time  in  the  sixth  cen-  Erinn.  Vue 
tuiy,  were  then  living.     Thus  we  find  the  following: — ^'  There  ufe?/stf 
is  in  that  place  a  town  called  Brettan,  where  Loam  is  [est]  P*trick.) 
Bishop".     Again: — "Patrick  came  to  the  Church  of  Donoch- 
more,  where  Munca  w  Bishop".     In  another  place  he  says: — 
•'  But  this  son  of  Mllco  is  Bishop  Guasactus,  who  is  to-day  [ho- 
diel  at  Granard  in  the  territory  of  Carbry".     Again,  speaking 
of  St.  Fiacc^  he  observes:  "  But  no  one  of  them  rose  up  to  the 
servant  of  God,  except  Dubhthach  O'Lugair,  arch-poet  of  the 
king  and  kingdom ;  and  one  yoimg  man  of  his  disciples,  who 
is  to-day  [home]  in  the  church  ofSleUfhti'^  [Sletty.] 

As  &T  as  internal  evidence  can  go,  these  passages,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  genuine,  which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  cer- 
tainly seem  to  imply  that  the  writer  lived  in  the  times  of  which 
he  speaks.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  mode  of 
speaking  in  the  present  tense,  used  by  distinguished  ecclesiastics 
of  the  finh  and  sixth  centuries,  continued  to  be  used  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  upon  the  Festology  of 
Aengus  CeUd  Di^  though  that  work  itself  was  written  but  shortly 
before  the  year  798. 

For  myself,  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  any  state* 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  acts  of  so  remarkable  a  personage  as 
St.  Patrick  were  committed  to  writing,  and  that  probably  by 
more  than  one  person,  during  his  own  lifetime,  ana  by  several 
hands  in  the  periods  immediately  subsequent  to  it.  And 
when  a  work  narrating  the  acts  of  the  saint's  life  is  handed 
down  to  our  times,  accompanied  by  a  very  ancient  tradition, 
and  also  by  written  testimony  oi  its  authenticity  from  a 
very  lemote  period,  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  warranted  in 
rejecting  it  as  spurious,  or  in  presuming  that,  at  least,  the 
basis  or  firamework  of  the  narrative  is  other  than  what  it 
purports  to  be. 

Colgan,  in  summing  up  his  evidence  about  the  Tripartite, 
quotes  the  passage  from  Jocelinus,  in  which  that  writer  says, 
that  St.  EimMn  (Evin)  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Patrick,  partly  in 
Latin,  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  and  distinguishes  this  life  from  those 
by  Samts  Benignus,  Mel,  Luman,  and  Patrick  Junior.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that,  at  the  time  in  which  Jocelyn  wrote — 
namely,  the  year  1185,  it  was  believed  that  a  life  of  St.  Patrick 
then  existed,  which  had  been  written  by  St.  EimMn  (Evin). 
Colgan  says  that  he  believes  the  copies  which  he  used  were 
essentially  the  same  as  that  seen  by  Jocelyn. 
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LECT.  XVI.       As  to  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  that  St.  Eimhin 
.    could  not  be  the  author  of  the  Tripartite,  on  the  ground  that 

Of  the  and-     ,  .,..  ,  .  >oTfc'i»*^-i         i 

ent  Uvea  of  there  are  cited  m  it,  as  the  writers  ot  bt.  I'atnck  s  miracles,  the 

Eiinn**°ahe  namcs  of  St.  Colum  CilU,  St.  Ultan,  St.  Aileran  or  Eleran  the 

lift  o?s^t*    Wise,  St.  Adamnan,  St.  Ciaran  o£Belach Duin^  St.  Colman,  and 

Patrick.)      others,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Eimhin  (Evin),  while  St 

Eimhin  himself  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  he  offers  a  very  obvioiia 

explanation — ^that  the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned 

are  interpolations. 

It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  additions  were  made,  at 
various  times,  by  the  different  scribes,  or,  as  we  may  call  them, 
editors,  through  whose  hands  the  original  passed ;  or  that  the 
assertion  has  reference  to  lives  compiled  by  those  writers  after 
St.  Einihin^  each  absorbing  in  his  own  edition  all  that  had 
been  written  by  his  predecessor,  (such  indeed  the  Tripartite  in 
its  present  form  appears  to  be) ;  or,  possibly,  St.  EimMns  Life 
had  not  been  accessible  to  the  compiler. 

As  far  as  my  judgment  and  my  acquaintance  with  the  idiom 
of  the  ancient  Gaedhlic  language  will  bear  me,  I  would  agree  in 
Father  Colgan's  deductions  from  the  text  of  the  Tripartite ;  but 
I  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  compilers  of  the  seventli  centuiy 
are  mentioned  in  the  tract  itself.  It  is  curious,  however,  thai 
John  O'Connell,  of  Kerry,  who  wrote  a  long  poem  on  the 
History  of  Ireland  about  the  year  1650,  refers  to  "  St  Eimkins 
Life  of  St.  Patrick"*,  and  thus  supplies  us  with  an  addidonal 
authority  in  favour  of  Colgan's  opimon. 

The  first  of  the  three  parts  gives  an  account  of  St.  PatricVs 
parentage,  captivity,  education,  arrival  in  Erinn,  and  misaon 
to  his  former  master  in  Ulster,  his  return  to  Tara,  and  conflict 
with  king  Laeahairffs  Druids,  etc.;  and  the  part  ends  with 
those  remarkable  words,  as  if  the  author  had  preached  as  well 
as  written  the  tract:  "  The  miracles  will  be  only  related  so  fiff 
this  day".    [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CViL] 

The  second  part  describes  the  saintfs  journey  into  Connacht, 
and  his  return  by  Ulster,  north  and  east,  after  an  absence  of 
seven  years ;  and  it  ends  with  the  same  words  as  the  first:  "  The 
miracles  will  be  only  related  so.  far  this  day". 

The  third  part  describes  the  saint^s  mission  and  travels  into 
Leinster  and  Munster,  with  his  return  and  death  at  Aimagh. 
[See  observations  on  the  opening  passage  of  this  third  part,  in 
Appendix,  No.  CVLQ.] 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Father  Colgan  did  not  live  to 
publish  his  Life  of  St  Eimhin^  the  reputed  author  of  the  Tri- 
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pardte  Life  of  St.  Patrick ;  however,  as  he  has  fortunately  given  lect.  xvi. 
us  his  festival,  the  22nd  of  December,  we  are  able  to  identify  ^^,^ 
him  and  establish  his  period.  ent  uves  of 

In  the  Festology  of  Aenffus  CMU  Di  (or  the  Cnldee),  we  EHnn.  "crhe 
find  that  writer,  at  the  22na  of  December,  beseecliing  the  in-  iJ^^/lt? 
tercession  of  St.  Eimhtn,  "the  white"  or  "  fair",  from  the  banks  Patrick.) 
of  the  river  Barrow.     Now,  the  saint  Eimhin  from  the  brink 
of  the  river  Barrow,  was  Eimhin,  the  foimder  of  the  original 
church  or  monastery  of  Mainister  Eimhin   [now  Anglicized 
Monasterevan],  on  the  brink  of  the  Barrow,  in  the  Queen's 
County.     This  St.  Eimhin  was  a  Munsterman,  and  one  of  the 
foursamtly  sons  of  Eoghan^  son  ofMurchadh^  son  of  Muiredhachj 
son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Eoghan^  son  of  Ailill  Flann  Beg^  son 
of  Fiacha  MuiUethan^  son  of  Eoghan  M6r^  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim^ 
kin^  of  Munster,  who  died  a.d.  234.     Eimhin  was  thus  the 
nintn  in  generation  from  Oilioll  Oluim,  which,  hj  allowing 
thirty  years  to  a  generation,  will  make  270  years.     This,  added 
to  the  year  234,  m  which  Ailill  died,  will  bring  us  down  to  the 

Sear  504,  in  which  year,  then,  this  St.  Eimhin  was  probably 
ving;  so  that  he  had,  very  probably,  seen  and  conversed  with 
St.  Patrick,  who  had  died  only  eleven  years  before  this  time, 
or  in  493. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  Tripartite  Life  of  our  saint  was 
compiled  by  St.  Eimhin,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  that  he 
could  not  liave  had  full  personal  cognizance  of  all  the  incidents 
in  the  saint^s  career  which  are  introduced  into  the  work.  He 
mu^  have  had  the  assistance  of  persons  who  had  attended 
Patrick  in  his  various  missionary  travels.  And  his  dividing  the 
work  into  three  parts,  each  beginning  with  an  appropriate  in- 
troduction, and  apparently  read  at  fixed  periods, — all  this  would 
seem  to  show  that,  whoever  the  writer  was,  the  life  was  written 
and  collated  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  periods  of  greater  length. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  lives  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Colum  CilU,  Ultan,  Adamnan,  and  others, 
were  primarily  drawn  from  this  compilation,  and  expanded  by 
the  addition  or  incorporation  of  local  information,  which  escaped 
the  original  collector  or  compiler. 

In  our  present  limits  we  cannot  go  farther  into  the  considera- 
tion of  this  very  ancient  and  important  branch  of  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  Gaedhlic  literature,  which  we  have  comprised  under 
the  general  name  of  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  is,  without  doubt,  the  Tripartite  life  of  our 
great  apostle,  whose  antiquity  and  authority  we  have  been  just 
discussing.  But  many  o^ers  of  great  interest,  and  also  bearing 
evidences  of  great  antiquity,  remain  for  consideration  at  a  fu- 
ture occasion. 
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LECT.  XVI. 

Of  the  con- 
tents of  the 
Leabhar 
IfdrDAna 
Doighri, 
called  the 
/^€<ibfMr 
JBreac 


We  now  turn  to  another  class  of  reli^ous  cotnposilions  in  the 
Gaedhlic  language ;  and  of  these  the  chief  collection  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  volume  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Leabhar  Breac. 

We  have  in  the  course  of  these  lectures  often  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  an  ancient  Gaedhlic  MS.,  generally  called  Leabhar 
Breac,  or  Speckled  Book,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy;  and  as  it  is  in  itself  a  composition 
of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  as  we  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  future  lectures,  it  seems  to  me  diat  a 
brief  general  notice  of  it  will  be  appropriate  here. 

The  proper  name  of  this  book  is  Leabhar  Mir  Duna  Doigkri, 
or  the  great  book  of  Dun  Doighri. 

Dun  Doighri  was  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  Galway  side  of 
the  river  Shannon,  some  distance  below  the  present  town  of 
Athlone,  where  the  great  literaiy  family  of  the  Mac  .£gaiis 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  kept  schools  of  law,  poetzy,  and 
literature.  This  book  appears  to  have  been  written  by  some 
member  of  that  learned  family  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  not  a  transcript  of  any  one  book,  but,  as  will  be 
seen,  a  compilation  from  various  ancient  books,  preserved  chiefly 
in  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Connacht,  Munster,  and 
Leinster ;  such  as  Mainister  ua  g-Cormaic  (or  Abbey  Grormacan, 
in  the  county  Galway);  Leaca^in,  in  Lower  Ormond;  Cluain 
Sosta  (Glonsost)  in  the  Queen^s  Gounty ;  Glonmacnois,  etc. 

The  volume  is  written  in  a  most  beautiful  style  of  penman- 
ship, on  fine  large  folio  vellum.  The  contents  are  all,  with  one 
exception,  of  a  religious  character,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the 
purest  style  of  Gaedhlic.  Many  of  the  tracts  are  translationa 
and  narratives  from  the  Latin.  Among  these  are  found  a  Scrip- 
ture narrative  from  the  Greation  to  Solomon;  the  birth,  lite, 
passion,  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord;  and  the  lives,  and  man- 
ner of  death  of  several  of  the  apostles;  various  versions  of  the 
finding  of  the  Gross,  etc.  There  are  besides  these  several  pieces 
ancient  sermons  or  homilies  for  certain  days  and  periods  of  the 
year — such  as,  sermons  for  Lent,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter  Sunday, 
Irentecost,  on  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  others  of 
a  similar  kind.  Li  these  sermons  the  Scripture  text  is  always 
given  in  Latin,  and  then  freely  and  copiously  expounded  and 
commented  on  in  pxire  Gaedhlic ;  and  in  the  course  of  these 
expositions  various  commentators  are  often  mentioned  and 
quoted.  Besides  these  sermons,  there  are  many  small  tracts  on 
moral  subjects,  illustrative  of  the  divine  teachings  of  our  Lord. 
St.  SechnalFs  Hjmm,  in  praise  of  his  uncle  St.  jPatrick,  is  also 
to  be  found  there ;  as  well  as  the  celebrated  Altus  of  St  Cdum 
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CUli;  a  Lorica  by  Gildas   (who  ia  believed  to  have  been  a  lect.  xn. 
Saxon  saint) ;  etc.,  etc.  ^^^^  ^^ 

Among  the  original  Irish  tracts  in  the  Leabhar  M6r  Duna  tents  of  the 
Doighri^  are  found  Pedigrees  of  the  Irish  Saints,  compiled  it  is  mr  o^na 
believed  by  Aengus  CtriUDd,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  ^uJ^^tiie 
as  well  as  his  celebrated  Litany  of  the  Irish  Samts ;  ancient  ^^*«»- 
abstracts  of  the  Lives  of  Saints  Patrick,  Colum  CilU^  and  BHgid 
of  Kildare ;  a  curious  historical  legend  of  Cathal  Mac  Finghuini, 
king  of  Munster  in  the  eighth  century,  of  Mac  ConglinnS,  the 
poet,  and  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Finnbarr's  monastery  at  Cork ;  the 
Martyrology  of  Aengus  CHU  Di^  written  chiefly  at  Tamhlacht  (or 
TaUacht,  in  the  county  of  Dublin),  before  the  year  798 ;  ancient 
copies  and  expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;  ancient  rules  of  discipline  of  the  religious  order  of 
tlie  Cetlidhe  De,  vulgarly  called  Culdees ;  ancient  Litanies  and 
Liturgies,  monastic  Rides,  Canons,  sacred  Loricas,  and  coimtless 
other  articles  of  the  same  tendency, — ^among  them  an  ancient 
rule  and  law  for  the  observance  of  Sunday,  or  the  Lord's  day. 
The  Leabhar  M6r  Dana  DdighrS  contains  also  a  Life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  remarkable  as  being  copied  from  the  ancient 
Book  of  the  celebrated  St.  Bercfidn  of  Cluain  Sosta  (or  Clon- 
sost),  who  flourished  so  eaaly  as  in  the  seventh  century. 

But  to  enter  into  more  minute  details  of  the  contents  of  this 
curious  and  important  volume,  woidd  carry  me  beyond  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  nor,  indeed,  I  may  add,  is  it  competent  for  a  lay- 
man to  deal  with  them  in  any  but  a  very  general  manner. 
Compiled,  as  it  was,  from  many  and  most  ancient  sources,  the 
Leabhar  Mdr  Duna  Doighri  is  the  most  important  repertory  of 
our  ancient  ecclesiastical  and  theological  writings  in  existence ; 
but  it  is  not  by  any  means  our  only  resource  for  varied  and 
valuable  information  on  these  subjects. 

Besides  the  Martyrology  of  Aengus,  contained  in  this  volume, 
we  have  the  Martyrologies  of  Marianus  Gorman ;  the  Martyr- 
ology of  Tamhlacht  (or  Tallacht) ;  the  Martyrologjr  of  Cathal 
MacGuire,  now  at  St.  Isidore's  in  Rome ;  ana  the  Martyrology 
of  Donnegall,  compiled  by  the  Four  Masters. 

Some  of  my  young  friends,  for  whose  special  instruction  in  or  the  itndy 
these  matters  I  am  honoured  with  a  chair  in  this  University,  may  Jn{^  Martyr- 
here  ask,  what  is  the  use  or  benefit  of  examiniujg  and  studying  ®^^^^^^ 
these  ancient  tracts,  which  we  call  Martyrologies?     This  is  asiasticai 
question  which  may  be  answered  in  a  lew  words.      Passing  SJ^a*** 
over  altogether  for  a  moment  the  value  of  such  studies  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  we  shall  take  them  at  their  mere  anti- 
quarian or  their  purely  historical  value. 
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And  we  may  positiYelj  affirm,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  / 
know,  to  imderstand,  or  to  write,  either  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical ', 
of  the*anS/ history  of  Erinn,  without  a  deep  and  thorough  acquaintance  ^ 
o?oglM*iSd'  '''^th  those  yet  unpublished  and  unexplored  documents.    This 
^u^cS^*"  ^  ^®^*  ^^^  acknowledged  by  several  writers  and  historic  inves- 
Ms&.in  the  tigators  of  our  day.     So  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  aasertiiig, 
^     ^     that  until  these  national  remains  are  thoroughly  examined  by 
competent  and  well-qualified  persons,  we  shall  have  no  dvil  or 
ecclesiastical  history  of  our  countnr  worthy  of  the  name.    But 
even  as  a  matter  of  individual  pride  and  ratification,  indeed  as 
a  matter  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  could  there  be  any^iing  more 
agreeable  to  a  cultivated  mmd  than  to  know  the  ongin  and  his> 
toiy  of  those  countless  moniunents  of  the  fervid  piety  and  devo- 
tion of  our  primitive  Christian  forefathers,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ruined  church  and  tower,  the  sculptured  cross,  the  holy 
well,  and  the  commemorative  name  of  almost  every  townland 
and  parish  in  the  whole  island?     Few  out  of  the  many  thou-l 
sands  who  see  those  places  and  hear  their  names  know  any- . 
thing  whatever  of  their  origin  and  history;  and  yet  there  is' 
not  one  of  them  whose  origin  and  history  are  not  well  pre- 
served, and  accessible  to  those  who  will  but  qualify  themselTes 
to  become  acquainted  with  them,  by  a  proper  stu^  of  the  rich 
and  venerable  old  language  in  which  they  are  recorded. 

Besides  these  martyrologies,  and  the  many  tracts  on  eoclesi-" 
astical  subjects  preserved  m  the  Leabhar  Jadr  Duna  Doighri, 
you  can  scarcely  open  an  ancient  Gaedhlic  manuscript  without 
meeting  one  or  more  pieces  in  prose  or  verse,  illustrative  of  the 

Seat  principles,  particular  doctrines,  and  moral  applicatiaQ  of 
e  Christian  religion,  as  brought  hither  fix>m  Kome,  and 
preached  and  established  in  Emm  by  St  Patrick,  in  perfect 
connection  with,  and  submission  to,  tne  never-&iling  dliaii  of 
St.  Peter. 

Mine  is  indeed  but  a  poor  attempt  at  placing  before  yon  a 
view  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  this  important  class  of  our 
ancient  writings ;  but  it  ought  to  be  sufficient,  in  consideiadon 
of  the  natural  duty  that  every  man  owes  to  himself  to  liis 
country,  and  to  his  race,  to  induce  a  more  general  and  profound 
acqusdntance  with  these  long-neglected  sources  of  our  Histoiy- 
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Ecd^BSXAsncAL  MSS.  (ooDtiniied).  Of  the  early  Eodeaiastical  Writings  in  the 
Gaedhlic  langnage.  Of  the  Books  of  Pedigrees  of  the  early  Saints  o?  Ehnn. 
Of  the  Martyndogies  and  Festologies.  The  Saltair  na  Kann.  The  Mar- 
tTivdogj  of  Marianus  O'Gorman.  The  Martyrology  of  TdnMacht,  The 
F*Ur4t  or  Festologj,  of  Aengus  CdiU  D4.    Of  the  Canon  of  Fothadk, 

Thb  still  existmg  mateiials  for  our  ecclesiastical  histoiy  are  not, 
and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be,  as  ample  as  those  of  the  civil 
history  of  the  country ;  because  the  causes  which  led  to  the  ne- 
glect, destruction,  or  dispersion  of  both,  affected  the  former  more 
severely.  From  the  year  1170  to  the  year  1530,  this  country 
was  engaged  in  an  mcessant  war  for  its  civil  independence 
agiunst  a  powerful  and  perfidious  forei^  foe.  From  the  year 
1530  agam  to  the  year  1690,  she  mamtuned  a  war  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  against  a  fierce  tyranny,  characterized 
by  robbery  as  foul  and  religious  persecution  as  unrelenting  as 
any  with  which  the  page  ofChristian  history  is  stained.  And 
firom  1690  to  1793  {to  come  down  no  farther  towards  our 
own  times),  ^e  was  aoomed  to  be  the  victim  of  a  sy^stem  of 
plunder  still  more  completely  organized  and  more  degrading 
to  the  people, — a  system  under  which  the  robbery  of  mere 
property  was  even  less  galling  than  the  brutal  '^domiciliary 
visits'*  and  the  various  other  personal  insults  and  wrongs  in- 
flicted imder  the  protection  of  local  legal  tribimals  where 
savage  injustice  invariably  reigned,  and  the  oppression  of  a 
legion  of  spies  and  informers  from  whom  notmng  could  be 
concealed  and  in  whose  hands  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  sus- 
picious character  became  the  means  ol  destruction  to  the  per- 
secuted Catholic. 

In  such  a  country  the  hand  of  the  local  tyrant,  the  village 
Nero  and  his  spies,  of  course  fell  heaviest  of  all  on  the  ministers 
of  God,  the  natural  preservers  as  well  as  recorders  of  the  history 
of  the  Church.  And  fiK>m  about  the  year  1530,  in  the  reign  of 
the  English  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  tlie  year  1793,  the 
priests  oS  Ireland  were  ever  subject  to  persecution,  suppression, 
dispersion,  and  expatriation,  accordiag  to  the  English  law ;  their 
churches,  monasteries,  convents,  and  private  habitations,  were 
pillaged  and  wrested  from  them ;  and  a  Vandal  warfare  was  kept 
op  against  aU  that  was  venerable  and  sacred  of  the  remains  of 
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LECT.xvii.  ancient  literature  and  art  which  they  possessed.    When,  therc- 
canaesofthe  ^^^®»  wc  make  scaTch  for  the  once  extensive  monuments  of 
loss  and  dis-  learning  which  the  ecclesiastical  libraries  contained  of  old,  we 
irt^^Ecde-  must  remember  that  this  shocking  system  continued  for  near 
j|Sto?Saf °*  three  hundred  years ;  and  that  durmff  aU  that  long  period  the 
MSS.  <*^Y^  clergy — ^the  natural  repositories  of  all  the  documents  which  be- 
centuries.     longed  to  the  histoiy  of  the  Church — ^were  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  insecurity  and  transition,  often  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  continent  for  education,  often  forced  to  quit  their  homes 
and  churches  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  fly  for  their  lives,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  thorny  depths  of  the  nearest  forest  or  the 
damp  shelter  of  some  dreary  cavern,  until  such  time,  if  ever  it 
should  come,  as  they  could  steal  away  to  the  hospitable  shores 
of  some  Christian  land  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     Such  were 
the  times  and  such  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion and  dispersion  of  the  great  mass  of  our  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture and  history ;  for  we  may  be  assured,  and  it  is  indeed  matter 
of  proof,  that  whatever  else  the  Irish  priest  carried  with  him  in 
his  flight  for  his  life,  he  rarely  forgot,  when  at  all  possible,  to 
take  with  him  his  Graedhlic  booKS,  along  with  the  various 
articles  which  appertained  to  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  functions. 
Thus  it  was  that  so  large  a  collection  of  these  expatriated 
books  passed  into  Belgium,  the  chief  part  of  which  found  their 
way  into  the  Franciscan  College  at  Louvain.     And  there  must 
have  been  other  collections  in  Belgium  besides  this ;  for  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  manuscript  book  of  historical  and  religious 
poems  (of  which  few  are  foimd  anywhere  else),  containing  more 
than  10,000  quatrains,  wliich  was  either  compiled  or  transcribed 
at  Ostend  in  the  year  1631,  now  in  possession  of  the  O'Conor 
Don ;  and  another  manuscript  book  of  poems,  less  select,  and 
not  so  large,  was  compiled  or  transcribed  m  Lisle  and  Antwerp, 
by  the  expatriated  friar,  Fergal  O'Gara,  in  the  year  1656,  whicn 
is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acaoemy  (No.  22. 5.). 
Of  the  originals  of  these  two  books  no  trace  has  been  yet  dis- 
covered, nor  indeed,  I  believe,  has  any  extensive  search  been 
yet  made  for  them  among  the  Belgian  libraries. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  losses  which  our  ecclesiastical  books 
must  have  suffered  under  the  detestable  war  so  long  waged 
against  their  conservators,  still  a  comparatively  lar^  and  im- 
portant quantity  of  them  remains  extant,  at  this  day,  in  the 
original  Graedhlic,  though  scattered  over  Europe,  and  now 
deposited  in  so  many  various  and  remote  localities.  And  it 
appears  to  me  that  I  could  not  properly  omit  to  devote  a  portion 
of  this  course  of  Lectures  to  the  separate  consideration  of  these 
ancient  writings,  in  reference  to  the  materials  which  they  con- 
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tain  for  the  elucidation  of  the  history  not  only  of  the  Church  j^bct.ttu, 
in  Ireland,  but  also  of  the  nation  itself.  AnAiyda 

The  most  important  ancient  Ecclesiastical  Writings  in  the  of  what 
Gaedhlic  known  to  me  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  ten  the^mo't  im- 
distinct  heads,  not  all  of  them,  however,  of  equal  importance  to  thrSii>di[uo 
the  special  subject  of  our  present  studies.  SoiSSsf"" 

There  are,  first — Canons  and  Ecclesiastial  Rules,  drawn  up 
for  the  government  and  direction  of  bishops  and  priests,  as  well 
as  of  some  ancient  regular  orders. 

Second — ^Monastic  Rules  of  Discipline,  interesting  also  as 
containing  a  full  and  clear  development  of  the  religious  doc- 
trines beheved  and  taught  in  these  holy  institutions. 

Third — ^A  remarkable  tract,  containmg  the  ancient  ritual  for 
the  consecration  of  a  church  or  oratory. 

Fourth — An  ancient  tract  explaining  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Mass.  (This  tract  contains  a  clear  and  beautiful  statement  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.) 

Fifth — ^Forms  of  Prayers,  and  Invocations  to  God  and  the 
Saints ;  among  which  is  a  beautiful  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 

Sixth — Ancient  Homilies  and  Sermons,  with  commentaries 
upon  and  concordances  of  the  Evangelists.  (Some  of  these  ser- 
mons are  preserved  in  pure  Gaedhuc,  and  others  of  them  are 
composed  of  Graedhlic  and  Latin,  for  the  better  preservation 
and  discussion  of  the  Scriptural  texts  and  quotations.) 

Seventh — Poems,  doctiinal  and  moral,  ascribed,  on  good 
authority,  to  the  saints  and  doctors  of  the  Gaedhil;  and 
with  these  may  be  classed  some  ancient  hymns,  in  Latin  and 
Guedhlic,  of  undoubtedly  remote  antiquity. 

Eighth — ^Ancient  Lives  of  a  great  number  of  our  Saints 
(such  as  those  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  last  Lecture),  full  of 
valuable  and  otherwise  inaccessible  information — genealogical, 
historical,  and  topographical. 

Ninth — ^Ancient  Tracts  respecting  the  genealogies  and  pedi- 
grees of  the  Saints  of  Erinn. 

Tenth — Martyrologies  or  Festologies,  in  prose  and  verse; 
containing  lists  of  the  saints  of  Eiinn,  and  sometimes  of  those 
of  the  continent,  arranged  under  their  respective  festival  days ; 
and  with  these,  various  genealogical,  historical,  and  topogra- 
phical illustrations. 

The  first  seven  of  these  divisions  are  of  purely  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  interest.  The  last  three  are  more  directly  con- 
nected wit£  the  history  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  to  these,  there- 
fore, that  I  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  direct  your  attention. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  popular  lectures  like  these, 
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LECT.xvn.  where  the  subject  spreads  over  several  centuries  or  ages,  the 
^^j^^         lecturer  finds  some  diflSculty  in  arranging  liis  treatment  of  the 
ment  of  the  dijSerent  portions  in  detail,  so  as  that  their  discussion  may  come 
'^^i^^       within  the  limits  of  the  time  prescribed  to  him ;  and  he  is  there- 
fore obliged  often  to  depart  m>m  the  strict  order  of  chronology, 
and  to  group  his  subjects  rather  according  to  their  importance, 
and  the  convenience  with  which  this  may  be  treated  in  a  given 
time.     This  consideration  has,  I  may  say,  compelled  me  to 
depart  from  the  strict  order  of  chronology  in  approaching  the 
subject  of  the  present  lecture.     . 
Of  the  and-      To  the  ancient  tracts  on  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  Eiinn, 
ihl  silntB^of  and  their  value  as  genuine  materials  for  the  purposes  of  Irish 
*^*^°-         history,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  I  have  already  on  yazions 
occasions  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures  (but  particularly  in  the 
last),  drawn  your  particular  attention.     As  to  this  copious  de- 

Sartment  of  our  literature,  then,  I  shall  only  say  here  that  eveiy 
ay's  reading  and  every  day's  experience  convince  me  more 
and  more  of  the  importance  of  recovering  and  bringing  togeth^, 
&om  all  sources,  every  fragment  of  those  most  precious  rehes  d 
a  literature,  a  history,  and  a  piety  too  long  neglected,  and  o&en 
but  too  lightly  and  carelessly  tallied  of  among  us.     To  be  sure, 
there  are  many  things  in  these  ancient  and  simple  biographies 
calculated  to  excite  tne  smile  of  the  philosopher  of  the  present 
day.     But  is  there  nothing  at  first  sight  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  absurd  or  ludicrous,  to  be  found  in  the  records,  eveiy 
year  reverentially  published,  of  the  lives  and  labours  in  places 
unknown  to  us  of  contemporary  missionaries  of  our  Church,— 
nay  even  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Protestant  misaonaiy 
societies  of  matter-of-fact  England, — in  this  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ?    Let  no  one,  then,  be  afraid  or  ashamed 
of  anything  that  may  be  found  in  these  ancient  and  highly  inter^ 
esting  tracts ;  and  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that,  when  pro- 
perly studied,  they  will  prove  valuable  subjects  for  the  exercise 
of  true  historical  criticism  and  honourable  and  candid  investiga- 
tion ;  and  they  will  be  found  far  more  av^able  for  the  puipoees 
of  true  history  than  people  generally  seem  inclined  to  believe. 
Of  the  Pedi-  ^    From  the  lives  of  the  saints  we  pass  to  their  Pedigrees  and 
GeneulSgiea  Geuealogics ;  and  though  this  may  appear  a  subject  of  little 
of  Erinn.'"**  importance  to  us,  who  bve  at  so  remote  a  period  (from  a  thou- 
sand or  fourteen  hundred  years  after  the  deaths  of  these  holy 
people),  yet  it  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
time ;  and  it  will  be  interesting,  too,  to  observe  that,  in  ancient 
Erinn,  the  first,  the  most  ardent,  and  the  most  enduring  con- 
verts to  the  true  faith,  were  also  the  most  learned,  the  most 
intellectual,  and  the  most  noble  in  the  land. 
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And,  in  order  that  the  perpetual  memory  of  tliose  distin-  uBcr.xvn. 
guiflhed  individuals,  male  and  lemale,  who  were  first  prepared  ofthePedi- 
by  the  mce  of  God  to  receive  and  retain  the  true  fidth  in  greeaana 
Eiinn,  should  never  be  forsotten,  the  holy  men  who  succeeded  dTti^Sft^ 
them  (and  who  cherished  meir  memories  as  the  original  reposi*  o'Erum. 
tories  and  preachers  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  foundations 
of  the  never-fidling  Catholic  Church  in  Erinn)  took  especial 
caie  that  their  names  and  their  lineage  should  be  handed  down 
with  accuracy;  and  this,  not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  personages,  and  their  connection  witn  still-existing  clanns  or 
trib^,  but  also  as  a  memoiial  of  the  singular  fact,  in  which 
our  Christian  writers  took  a  special  pride,   that  in  ancient 
Eiinn,  at  least,  the  first  seeds  ot  the  l^viour*s  doctrines  were 
received,  cherished,  and  perpetuated,  not,  as  in  other  countries, 
by  the  low^  and  most  uncultivated,  but  by  the  highest  and 
most  learned. 


fhe 


The  oldest  tract,  or  collection  of  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints  of  ^ 
Erinn,  of  which  we  have  now  any  recognizable  copy  remaining,  aacribed  to 
is  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Aengua  CetU  DS,  commonly  called  cmSi 
Aragus  "  the  Culdee". 

The  genuineness  of  this  composition  is  admitted  by  all  wri- 
ters of  modem  times,  Protestant  and  Catholic;  by  Ussher  and 
Ware,  as  well  as  by  Colgan,  etc.  Of  this  remarkable  tract, 
there  are  several  copies  extant,  but  whether  in  the  same  state 
of  folness,  or  with  defections  or  additions,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  decide,  in  the  absence  of  any  copy  so  old  as  Aengus*s  own 
time,  which  was  about  the  year  780.  The  stiU-existing  copies 
are  to  be  foiind  in  the  great  Book  of  Genealogies,  compilea  by 
Pubhaliaeh  Mac  FHrbmghy  as  you  have  already  learned,  m  1650 ; 
in  the  Book  of  Leeain^  compiled  in  1416 ;  in  the  Book  of  BaUi- 
mote,  compiled  in  1 391 ;  and  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  compiled 
between  the  years  1120  and  1160. 

Of  all  these,  the  copy  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  while  the 
oldest,  is  also  the  best  and  most  copious ;  and  it  is  the  more 
valuable  that  it  almost  invariably  gives  references  to  the  situa- 
tions of  the  churches  of  the  holy  persons  whose  pedigrees  are 
recorded,  together  with  an  accoimt  of  the  groups  or  associates 
who  occupied  those  churches  at  one  time,  and  sometimes  their 
successors  for  a  few  generations. 

These  pedi^es,  however,  are  not  interesting  merely  as  vene- 
rable memorials  of  the  persons  whose  names  and  lineage  they  pre- 
serve, and  as  conveying  with  them  (in  the  form  of  notes,  etc  )  so 
immense  an  amount  ofeccledastical  topography  as  they  do.  They 
ue  also  most  important  in  another  pomt  of  view ;  that  of  fixing, 
with  guffiment  exactness,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  all  the 
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i>BCT.xTii.  primitive  churches  of  our  country.     It  is  an  inyaziable  rule 

Qj  ^^         with  the  sacred  genealogist  to  carry  every  pedigree  up  to  some 

Pedigrees     remarkable  personage,  whose  race  and  period  are  weU  ascei- 

Aengut        taiucd  and  nxed  in  the  national  annals  and  secular  books  of 

CH14D4,      genealogy;  and  thus,  by  referring  to  these  pedigrees,  you  may 

easily  find  the  time  at  which  any  of  the  early  saints  of  Erinn 

flourished.     As,  for  instance,  St.  Colum  Cille  is  recorded  to 

have  been  the  son  of  Feidlimidji^  son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Conall, 

son  of  Niall  "of  the  Nine  Hostages",  monarch  of  Eriim,  who 

was  killed  in  the  year  405.    Now,  by  aUowing  the  usual  ayerage 

of  thirty  years  to  each  of  the  four  generations  from  Niall  to 

Colmn,  making  120  years,  and  adding  them  to  405,  we  shall 

find  that  Colum  (who  is  known  to  have  died  in  the  year  592) 

must  have  been  bom  about  the  year  520.     He  was  actually 

bom,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  in  515. 

?  ro^odea''       ^®  comc  uow  to  thc  tenth  and  last  of  the  divisions  in  which 

FestoiogiM.  I  have  classed  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  manuscripts — I  meao 

those  which  are  called  the  Martyrologies  or  Festologies,  in  which 

the  names  of  the  saints  are  classed  under  the  days  of  the  month 

upon  which  their  festivals  were  observed. 

Of  these  martyrologies  I  am  acquainted  with  four,  of  different 
dates  and  different  characteristics,  besides  one  which  I  know  to 
be  in  Rome,  but  which  I  have  never  seen.  Of  the  foiur  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  there  are  three  in  Dublin  and  one  in  the 
British  Museum ;  and  of  these,  three  are  written  out  on  paper, 
and  one  only  on  vellum ;  three  aie  in  verse,  and  one  in  piose. 
The  latest  of  the  four,  in  point  of  composition,  is  the  one  in 
the  British  Museum  [Egerton,  185].  It  is  a  thin  volume,  of 
small  quarto  size,  in  verse,  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pages,  in  the  well-known,  bold,  and  accurate  hand  of  the  great 
genealogist,  DubJialtach  Mac  Firbisighj  about  the  year  1650. 

The  volume  consists  of  sixty-seven  pages,  of  five  quaUains 
or  twenty  lines  each  page.  It  is  entitled  Saltair  na  Matm^  in 
a  good  modem  hand,  and  the  title  is  in  accordance  with  the 
second  quatram,  which  begins  [see  original  in  Appekdq  No. 
CIX.] : 

"  The  Saltair  of  the  verses  shall  be  the  name 

Of  my  poem :  it  is  not  an  unwise  title". 

Of  the  Sal-       This  title  was  given  by  the  author,  I  should  suppose,  in  imi- 

rnanann.  ^^[^j^  ^f  ^j^g  great  Saltair  na  Rann  of  Aengus  CeiU  De;  but 

there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  two  compositions,  for  the 

work  of  Aengus  consists  of  150  poems  on  the  history  of  the  Old 

Testament,  written  in  the  finest  style  of  the  Gaedhnc  language 

of  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  whereas  the  present  poem 
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consists  but  of  312  quatrains,  written  in  the  inferior  GaedMicLEcr. xvn. 
of  ihe  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  not  later.  .,  ,^   ^     ' 

Accoruing  to  the  poets  arrangement,  every  quatrain  com-  tairnaRann, 
mences  with  the  name  of  a  saint,  but  sometimes  there  ai*e  three, 
or  even  four,  quatrains  devoted  to  the  one  day,  according  to  the 
niunber  of  festivals  that  happen  to  fall  upon  it.     Every  saint 
has  always  a  separate  quatrain  devoted  to  him. 

Although  this  poem  is  written  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  it 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Gaedlilic  martyrology.  All  the 
Gaedlilic  saints  that  I  could  discover  in  it  are,  St.  Patrick,  St. 
Brigid  of  Kildai*c,  St.  Ciaran  o{  SaighiVy  and  St.  Ciaran  of 
Clomnacnois.  It  does  not  contain  a  quatrain  for  every  day  in 
the  yeai*,  Uke  our  other  metrical  maityrologies. 

From  page  11  to  54,  the  copy  is  written  in  Mac  Firbis's 
hand,  and  the  remainder  in  a  good  but  modem  hand,  but  incor- 
rect in  ordiography.  The  poem  begins  [see  original  in  same 
AppEirDtx]: 

"I  will  make  a  poem  for  the  people  of  God". 

The  next  martyrology  in  the  ascending  order  of  chronology,  Of  the  Mar- 
is that  of  Maehnaire  Da  Gormain,  commonly  called  Marianus  mlb^irl 
Gonnan.  Jx?  ^^**^«''» 

,     •  ^        _     ,  (Marian  uB 

This  tract,  which  is  in  verse,  was  composed  when  Rxidliraidhi  ^rman). 
(or  Roderic)  O'Conor  was  monarch  of  Erinn ;  Gilla  Mac  Liag 
(commonly  called  Gelasi us),  Primate  of  Armagh;  wcAAedh  (or 
Hugh)  Q  CaeUaidlie^  Bishop  of  Alrghiall  (Oriell), — say  some 
time  between  the  years  1156  and  1173,  when  Mac  Liag  died. 
•O'Gorman,  the  author,  was  Abbot  of  Cnoc  na  n-Aspal,  or  the 
Hill  of  the  Apostles  [in  the  present  county  of  Louth] ;  and 
according  to  me  preface,  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
write  this  Martyrology  were :  in  the  first  place,  to  seek  Heaven 
for  himself  and  for  every  one  who  should  constantly  sing  it ; 
and  secondly,  to  supply  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  the 
saints  of  Ennn  and  of  the  world,  which  Aengtis  CeiU  Di  left 
out  of  his  Festology,  and  for  whom  the  Church  had  ordained 
festivals  and  Masses ;  and  because  that  Aengus  had  assigned 
to  several  of  those  enumerated  by  him  days  of  commemoration 
different  from  those  then  appointed  for  them  by  the  Church. 

This  poem  is  arranged  in  months,  and  consists  of  a  stanza,  of 
an  unequal  number  of  lines,  for  eveiy  day  in  the  year  (but 
there  are  two  stanzas  for  the  first  day  of  January) ;  and  into 
each  of  these  stanzas  are  introduced  the  names  of  the  saints 
whose  festival  days  happen  to  fall  upon  the  day  of  the  month 
to  which  the  stanza  is  assigned.  It  happens  very  fiequently, 
too,  that  there  are  interlined  and  marginal  notes  to  the  text,  re- 
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LBCT.xYn.  femng  to  the  situationB  of  the  chuiches  of  the  saints  whose 

Of  the  Mar-  iMunes  appear  in  the  text. 

SSSlS^iS       The  poem  consists  of  2780  lines,  begining  [see  otiginal  in 

Ua  Qormabi  APPENDIX,  No.  CX.I : 

gJSmI)*  "  S*^^  *^^  ^%^  kalends  of  Januaiy, 

The  submission  of  illustrious  Jesus  to  the  law" 

Of  the  The  third  of  these  Martyrologies  is  that  which  is  generaDy 

S^iMaS^.  known  as  the  Martyrology  of  Tamhlackt^  or  Tallackt  (near 

Dublin).     It  is  a  prose  list  or  catalomie  of  the  saints  of  Eiinn 

and  their  festival  days,  as  well  as  often  of  the  names  of  dieii 

immediate  fathers  and  of  their  churches. 

This  tract  has  been  generally  believed  to  be  the  ddest 
Martyrology  of  the  Irish  saints  known;  and  it  is  even  stated 
in  Father  Michael  O'Clery's  prefece  to  Marianus  O'Goraian's 
poem,  that  the  celebrated  Martyrology  of  Aengus  CeUt  Di 
was  composed  from  the  Martyrology  of  Tamhlacht.  This, 
however,  must  be  a  mistake ;  for  upon  examining  the  Martyr- 
ology of  Tamhlachtj  I  find  the  names  and  dates  of  two  holy 
men  in  it  who  must  have  died  many  years  after  Aengus  him- 
self, and  who  do  not,  of  course,  appear  in  his  poem.  These 
are  Blaihmacy  the  son  of  Flann,  monarch  of  Ermn,  who  died 
for  the  f^th,  at  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  in  the  island  of  Hi,  or 
lona,  on  the  19th  of  July,  in  the  year  823;  and  Feidhlimidh 
Mac  CrimhAainriy  king  of  Munster,  who  died  on  the  18th  of 
August,  in  the  year  845,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  but  wnose  festival  is  placed  in  the  kalendar  at  the 
28th  of  August  Now,  according  to  the  best  accoimts,  Aengus 
wrote  his  poem  in  or  before  the  year  798 ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  no  saint  is  found  in  it  who  died  after 
that  year.  He  himself  must  have  died  about  the  year  815 ;  so 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  could  have  written  his  poem 
from  this  tract,  which  comes  down,  at  least,  to  the  year  845. 

Until  lately,  the  Martjrrolo^es  of  Tamhlacht  and  Marianus 
O'Grorman  were  unknown  in  £eland,  except  by  name.  How- 
ever, in  the  year  1847,  the  [late]  Rev.  Professor  Matthew  Kelly, 
of  Maynootn,  procured  a  copy  of  the  latter  tract  from  the 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels  [since  published  by  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Kelly,  just  before  his  death] ;  and  m  1849  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  to  whom  our  native  literature  is  so  deeply  indebted, 
procured  fi-om  the  Belgian  government  the  loan  of  the  book 
which  contained  this,  as  well  as  0*Gk)rman's  and  Aen^*9 
Martyrologies,  (all  in  Father  Michael  O'Clery's  handwriting), 
of  which  I  made  accurate  copies  for  his  private  library. 

The  Martyrology  of  Tamhkichi  is  detective  in  a  few  places, 
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but  it  will  be  easy  to  supply  these  defects  fix>m  the  other  mar-  ucr.rni. 
tyrologies. 

The  last,  tlie  most  important,  and  the  oldest,  I  am  certain,  is  ottheFiUri 
the  Martyrology  of  Aengus  CeiU  Di,  SogyToir 

Of  this  tract,  there  are  six  copies  known  to  exist,  four  of  ^^JJ^. 
which  are  on  vellum — namely,  one  in  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, Dublin ;  two  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  and 
one,  iif  not  two,  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore  in  Rome ;  which, 
with  Dr.  Todd's  and  the  Brussels  copies  on  paper,  make  up 
six,  if  not  seven. 

The  copy  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is.  preserved  in  the 
celebrated  Leabhar  Mot  Duna  Dctghri  (commonly  called  the 
Leabhar  JBreac)^  which  was  compiled  about  the  year  1400. 

There  is  a  short  history  of  the  author,  and  the  tract  prefixed 
to  this  copy,  which  commences,  as  such  ancient  Graedhuc  docu- 
ments usually  do,  with  giving  the  name  of  the  author,  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  object  of  the  composition.  There  is, 
then,  a  short  disquisition  on  this  arrangement,  in  which  the 
usages  of  the  philosophers  and  the  order  of  the  creation  are  re- 
ferred to  as  precedents. 

The  author's  name  and  pedigree  are  then  given  thus: — Aen- 
gus, the  son  of  Oengoba^  son  of  Oblen^  son  of  Fidru^  son  of  Diar- 
mtiit,  son  of  AinmirS^  son  of  Cellar,  son  of  Oengusj  son  oiNats- 
luaghy  son  of  Caelbad  [of  the  Rudrician  or  Ultonian  race,  who 
was  monarch  of  Erinn,  and  was  slain  a.I).  357],  son  of  Crunn- 
hadrai,  son  of  Eochaldh  Cobai;  [and  see  Appendix,  No.  CXL] 

The  time  at  which  Aengus  composed  his  Festology  was  in 
the  leign  ofAedh  OirdnidM,  who  was  monarch  of  Ermn  from 
theyear  793  to  the  year  817. 

This  monarch,  in  the  year  799,  raised  a  large  army,  with 
which  he  marched  against  the  people  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
Bter,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Dun  Cuar,  on  the  confines  of  that 
province  and  Meath,  where  he  encamped.  The  monarch,  on 
this  occasion,  compelled  the  attendance  of  Conmach,  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Patrick  and  Primate  of  Armagh,  with  all  his 
^^^'gy?  to  attend  this  expedition.  When  the  army  rested,  how- 
ever, the  clergy  complamed  to  the  king  of  the  hardship  and 
inconsistency  of  their  being  called  upon  to  attend  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  king  listened  to  their  complaint,  and  offered  to  lav 
it  before  his  own  poet,  tutor,  and  adviser,  the  learned  Fothadn, 
and  abide  by  his  aecision,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The 
poet*s  views  were  favourable  to  the  clergy,  and  he  gave  his 
decision  in  a  short  poem  of  three  quatrams,  which  are  pre- 
served in  this  preface,  and  of  whicn  the  following  may  be 
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LECT.xvn.  taken  as  a  literal  translation  [see  original  in  Aitehbiz,  Na 

Fothaihna  The  Churcli  of  the  Living  Grod, 

^*^"^  Touch  her  not,  nor  waste, 

Let  her  rights  be  reserved, 
As  best  ever  they  were. 
Every  true  monk  who  is 

Possessed  of  a  pious  conscience, 
To  the  Church  to  which  it  is  due, 
Let  him  act  as  any  servant. 
Eve^  faithfiil  subject  from  that  out, 

Wno  is  not  boimd  by  vows  of  obedience. 
Has  liberty  to  join  in  the  battles 
Of  Aedh  the  Great,  son  of  NiaU. 
And  by  this  decision  the  clergy  were  exempted  for  ever 
after  from  attending  military  expeditions.     This  decision  ob- 
tained the  name  of  a  Canon ;  and  its  author  has  ever  since  been 
known  in  Lish  history  by  the  name  of  Fotiiodh  na  CanOni^  or 
Fothadh  "of  the  Canon. 
ottheFiiir^     At  the  time  of  this  expedition  Aengus  appears  to  have  been 
So^rof      residing  at  his  church,  at  a  place  called  Dtsert  Betheeh^  which 
cSSTd^.       ^y  ^^  ^^®  north  bank  of  the  river  n-Eoir^  (or  Nore),  a  few  miles 
above  the  present  town  of  Monasterevin,  in  the  Queen's  County, 
and  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  monarch  Aedh  had  pitched 
his  camp.     The  poet  Fothadh,  it  appears,  availed  himself  of 
Aengus*s  contigmty  to  show  him  the  poem  in  which  his  deci- 
sion was  expressea,  and  received  his  approval  of  it  before  pre- 
senting it  to  the  king.     The  two  clerical  poets  entered  into 
bonds  of  amity  and  imion  on  this  occasion ;  and  Aengus  having 
then  just  finished  his  Festology,  showed  it  for  the  first  time  to 
Fothadh,  who  solemnly  approved  of  it,  and  recommended  it  to 
the  perusal  and  pious  recital  of  the  faithful. 

Aengus  had  received  his  clerical  education  at  the  celebrated 
church  of  Cluain  Eidhneach  (in  the  present  Queen^s  County), 
after  which  he  travelled  into  Munster,  and  founded  the  church 
of  Disert  Aengusa  (at  a  place  situated  near  Ballingarry,  in  the 
present  coimty  of  Limerick),  a  church,  the  primitive  oelfiy  or 
round-tower  of  which  remains  even  to  this  day. 

On  his  return  from  Munster  he  went  to  the  then  celebrated 
church  of  Tamhlacht  (Tallacht,  in  the  county  of  Dublin),  over 
which  St.  Maelruain  then  presided.  Maelruain  had  founded 
this  church  (which  he  dedicated  to  Michael  the  Archaxugel)  in  the 
year  769,  on  a  site  and  endowment  which  had  been  oneied  "to 
God,  to  JVIichacl  the  Archangel,  and  to  Afaelnuiin^,  by  Donn' 
chadh,  (or  Donnoch),  the  pious  and  illustrious  king  of  LeiDSter. 
Here  Aengus,  forgreater  humility,  presented  himself  to  Maelruain 
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as  a  senrantrman  seeking  for  service,  and  J/iw/rwam employed  him  lbct.xvct. 
to  take  charge  of  liis  mill  and  kiln  (the  ruins  of  which  mill  and  of  theF^/iv^ 
kiln,  in  their  primitive  dimensions,  I  may  here  mention  that  I  («r  Feat- 
have  myself  seen ;  for  it  is  only  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  At^nu 
that  these  venerable  remains  have  yielded  to  "  the  improving  ^'^^'^-'^^• 
hand  of  modem  process").     Here  Aen^s  remained  many  yeai*s 
faitlifiiUy  and  silently  discharging  the  duties  of  his  humble  em- 
ployment, until  at  last  his  learning  and  character  were  discovered 
by  an  accident,  and  he  was  ^of  course)  obliged  to  abandon  the 
lowly  condition  of  life  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

Aengus  had  commenced  liis  poem  at  Cuil  Bennchair  in  Vi 
FailgkS  (or  Offaly),  continued  it  at  Cluain  Eidhnech^  and 
finished  it  during  his  servitude  at  Tamhlacht 

The  cause  and  object  of  writing  this  Festology  are  stated 
thus: — One  time  that  Aengus  went  to  the  church  of  Cuil  Benn- 
cJiair,  he  saw,  he  says,  a  grave  there,  and  angels  from  Heaven 
constantly  descending  and  ascending  to  and  from  it.  Aengus 
asked  the  priest  of  the  church  who  the  person  was  that  was 
huried  in  this  grave :  the  priest  answered  that  it  was  a  poor  old 
man  who  formerly  lived  at  the  place.  What  good  did  he  do  ? 
said  Aengus.  I  saw  no  particular  good  by  him,  said  the  priest, 
but  that  his  customary  practice  was  to  recount  and  invoke  the 
Baints  of  the  world,  as  far  as  he  could  remember  them,  at  his 
going  to  bed  and  getting  up,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  • 
the  old  devotees.  Ah !  my  God,  said  Aengus,  he  who  would 
make  a  poetical  composition  in  praise  of  the  saints  should  doubt- 
less have  a  high  reward,  when  so  much  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  the  eflPorts  of  this  old  devotee  1  And  Aengus  then  com- 
menced his  poem  on  the  spot.  He  subsequently  continued  it 
gradually,  and  finished  it  as  we  have  already  seen. 

This  composition  consists,  properly,  of  three  parts.  The  first 
w  a  poem  of  five  quatrains,  invoking  the  grace  and  sanctifica* 
tion  of  Christ  for  tne  poet  and  his  undertaking. 

The  second  is  a  poem,  by  way  of  preface,  consisting  of  220 
qnatrains,  of  which  80  are  prefixed,  and  140  postfixed  to  the 
Bwdnpoem. 

The  third  is  the  Festology  itself,  consisting  of  365  quatrains. 

The  Invocation  is  written  in  the  ancient  Conachlann,  or 
what  modem  Gaedhlic  scholars  call  in  English  "  chain-verse" ; 
^t  is,  an  arrangement  of  metre  by  which  the  first  words  of 
every  succeeding  quatrain  are  identical  with  the  last  words  of 
"le  preceding  one.  The  following  literal  translation  may  not 
be  out  of  pla^  here  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXHl.] : 
Sanctify,  O  Christ !  my  words : — 
O  Lord  of  the  seven  heavens ! 
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LBCT.xvn.  Grant  me  the  gift  of  wifldom, 

Of  theip^nj  ^  P  Sovereign  oT the  bridit  sun ! 

(or  Feat-  O  onght  sun,  who  dost  mununate  ^ 

A^S^  The  heavens  with  all  thy  holiness  I 

^^^^  O  King  who  govemest  tne  angels  1 

O  Lord  of  all  the  people  I 

0  Lord  of  the  people  I 

0  King  all-nghteous  and  good ! 
May  I  receive  the  full  benefit 
Of  praising  Thy  royal  hosts. 

Thy  royal  hosts  I  praise, 

Because  Thou  art  my  Sovereign ; 

1  have  disposed  my  mind, 

To  be  constantly  beseeching  Thee. 

1  beseech  a  favour  from  Thee, 

That  I  be  purified  &om  my  sins 
Through  the  peaceful  brignt-shining  flock, 
The  royal  host  whom  I  celebrate. 
The  late  General  Vallancey  and  Theophilus  O'FlamiagBn 
having  met  this  poem,   which  is  rather  conspicuous,  in  the 
Leahhar  M6r  Duna  Doiahri  (or  Leabhar  Breac)^  and  finding 
that  the  name  of  Christ,  m  the  first  line,  is  contractedly  written 
with  CR  and  an  horizontal  dash  over  them,  thought  that  they 
had  discovered  in  it  an  address  to  the  sun,  and  a  most  im- 
portant remnant  of  the  worship  of  that  luminary  in  ancient 
Erinn  I     The  letters  CR  were  the  contraction  for  CreaSj  which, 
the  learned  general  discovered,  firom  the  books  of  the  Brah- 
mins of  India,  and  the  Sanscrit,  to  be  a  name  for  the  sun  com- 
mon to  India  and  Ireland  1 

These  views  of  the  learned  gentlemen,  as  well  as  a  highly 
poetical  translation  of  the  poor  monk's  poem,  were  embodied  in 
a  small  printed  pamphlet,  and  addressed, ''  To  the  President  and 
Members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  aa  a  proof  of  the  ancient 
History  of  Ireland",  by  General  ValLancey. 

I  regret  that  space  does  not  allow  me  to  embody  this  short 
pamphlet  with  the  present  lecture,  as,  perhaps,  no  better  ex- 
ample could  be  found  to  show  the  manner  in  which,  amon^  the 
last  generation,  the  character  of  an  Irish  historian  and  scholar 
could  be  acquired  by  the  pedantic  use  of  the  most  fanciful  col- 
lation of  our  language  and  manners  with  the  Sanscrit  and 
other  Eastern  languages  or  dialects.  And  I  am  sony  to  say 
that  there  are  still  among  us  writers  who  pass  for  historians  and 
antiquarians,  but  who  stand  much  in  need  of  the  lesson  contained 
in  tHs  ridiculous  example  of  General  Vallancejr*s  astuteness. 
But  to  return.    The  Invocation  to  our  Saviour  is  followed, 
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in  Aengus's  Festology,  by  the  first  part  of  the  metrical  preface,  Lgcr.yvn. 
consisting,  as  has  been  already  stated,  of  80  stanzas.     These  of  the/'<i<r< 
verses  are  in  the  same  measure,  and  of  the  same  character,  as  (or  i'*o«fc- 
tlie  ItiTOcation,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  a  continuation.     And,  Aen^uM 
in  fiwt,  the  entire  work  may  be  treated  as  one  continuous  poem,  ^^^  ^^ 
divided  into  three  parts  or  cantos ;  for  the  last  words  of  tne  In- 
vocation are  the  nrst  words  of  ihe  first  preface,  and  the  last 
words  of  this  preface  are  the  first  words  ot  the  main  poem,  and 
the  last  words  of  the  main  poem  are  the  first  words  of  the  post 
or  second  preface. 

The  first,  in  beautiful  and  forcible  language,  gives  a  glowing 
account  of  the  tortures  and  sufiTerings  of  tne  early  Christian 
Martyrs ;  how  the  names  of  the  persecutors  are  forgotten,  while 
the  names  of  their  victims  are  remembered  with  honour,  venera- 
tion, and  affection ;  how  Pilate's  wife  is  forgotten,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary^  is  remembered  and  honoured  fi'om  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  the  Earth  to  its  centre.  Even  in  our  own  country  the 
enduring  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  made  manifest ; 
for  Tara  (says  the  poet^  had  become  abandoned  and  desert  under 
the  vain-glory  of  its  kmgs,  while  Armagh  remains  the  populous 
seat  of  dimity,  piety,  and  learning ;  Crtmchainy  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  tne  kings  of  Connacht,  is  deserted,  while  Clonmacnois 
resounds  with  the  dashing  of  chariots  and  the  tramp  of  multi- 
tudes, to  honour  the  shrine  of  St.  Ciaran;  the  royal  palace  of 
AUUnn^  in  Leinster,  has  passed  away,  while  the  church  of  St. 
Brigid  at  Eildare  remains  in  dazzling  splendour ;  Emania,  the 
royal  palace  of  Ulster,  has  disappeared,  while  the  holy  Coem- 

Jhin'i  church  at  Gleann-da-locka^  remains  in  fiill  glory;  the 
lonarch  LaegTuxiria  pride  and  pomp  were  extinguisnedf,  while 
St  Patrick's  name  continued  to  siiine  with  growing  lustre.  And 
thus  does  the  noble  poet  go  on  to  contrast  the  fleeting  and  for- 

Sotten  names  and  glories  of  the  men  and  great  establishments  of 
lie  great  pagan  and  secular  world,  with  tne  stability,  fireshness, 
and  splendour  of  the  Christian  churches,  and  the  ever-green 
names  of  the  illustrious,  though  often  humble  founders. 

The  Filiriy  or  Festological  Poem,  itself  comes  next.     It  con- 
sists, as  abeady  stated,  of  365  quatrains,  or  a  stanza  for  every 
day  in  the  year.     The  Circumcision  of  our  Lord  is  placed  at 
the  head  ot  the  festivaLg;  and  with  it  the  poem  begins,  as 
follows  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXTy  .] : 
At  the  nead  of  the  congre^ted  saints, 
Let  the  King  take  the  iront  place : 
Unto  the  noble  dispensation  did  submit 
Christ--on  the  kalends  of  January. 
The  whole  of  this  the  chief  poem,  as  well,  indeed,  as  the 
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LECT.xvrr.  first  preface,  is  tliickly  interlined  with  an  ancient  gloss  and 
Q^^j^^^^^^^  commentarjr,  on  some  difficult  or  obsolete  words  or  passages, 
(or  Fest-  and  sometimes  with  notes  on  the  situations  of  the  churches  of 
Aeu^^  the  saints  of  Erinn,  up  to  the  authors  time,  with  occasional 
c^UDi,  passages  from  their  Lives  and  Miracles.  These  notes  are 
carried  aU  over  the  margin,  and  require  long  and  accurate  study 
to  connect  them  with  their  proper  places  in  tlie  text. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  and  by,  that  this  Festology  is  not  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  saints  of  Erinn. 

Our  great  apostle,  St.  Patrick,  is  commemorated  at  the  17th 
of  March,  in  the  following  stanza  [see  original  in  Appesdh, 
No.  CXV.] : 

The  blaze  of  a  splendid  sim, 
The  apostle  of  stainless  Erinn, 
Patrick — ^with  his  countless  thousands, 
May  he  shelter  our  wretchedness. 
And  at  the  13th  of  April,  Bishop  Tassach^  one  of  Patrick's 
most  favourite   companions,  and  his  chief  manufacturer  and 
omamenter  of  crozicrs,  crosses,  shrines,  and  bells,  and  who  at- 
tended him  at  his  death,  is  thus  commemorated  [see  original 
in  Appendix,  No.  CXVL]  : 

The  kingly  Bishop  Tassach^ 

Who  administered  on  his  arrival, 
The  Body  of  Christ — the  truly  powerful  King — 
And  the  Communion  to  Patrick. 
In  the  third  division  of  his  work,  Aengus  recapitulates  the 
preceding  canto  or  Festilogium ;  he  explains  its  arrangement, 
and  directs  the  faithful  how  to  read  and  use  it :  and  he  says 
that  tliough  great  the  number,  he  has  only  been  able  to  enume- 
rate the  princes  of  the  saints  in  it;  he  recommends  it  to  the 
pious  study  of  the  faitliful,  and  points  out  the  spiritual  benefits     ^ 
to  be  gained  by  reading  or  reciting  it ;  he  says  that  he  has  tra- 
velled far  and  near  to  collect  the  names  and  the  history  of  the    ^.^ 
subjects  of  his  laudation  and  invocation;  that  for  the  foreign    \ 
saints  he  has  consulted  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  Eusebius;  , 
and  that  from  "  the  countless  hosts  of  the  illuminated  books  of  (7 
Erinn"  he  has  collected  the  festivals  of  the  Irish  saints.    He 
then  says  that,  having  already  mentioned  and  invoked  the 
saints  at  their  respective  festival  days,  he  will  now  invoke  them 
in  classes  or  bands,  under  certain  heads  or  leaders ;  and  this  he 
does  in  the  following   order:    the  elders   or  ancients,  under 
Noah ;  the  prophets  under  Isaiah ;  the  patriarchs  under  Abra- 
ham;  the  apostles  and  disciples  under   Peter;   the   wise  or 
learned  men  under  Paul;   the  martyrs  under  St-ephen;  the 
spiritual  directors  under  old  Paul;   the  virgins  of  the  world 
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under  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary;  the  holy  bishops  of  Rome  lect.xvti. 
under  Peter;  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  under  Jacob  or  James;  " 

the  bishops  of  Antioch  also  under  Peter ;  the  bishops  of  Alex-  (or  Festo-  '^ 
andria  under  Mark;   a  division  of  them  under  Honoiati;  Aa^I^I 
diTision  of  learned  men  under  the  gifted  Benedict ;  all  the  ^*^*'*^  ^• 
innocents  who  suffered  at  Bethlehem,  under  Greorgius;   the 
priests  under  Aaron ;  the  monks  under  Anthony ;  a  division  of 
the  saints  of  the  world  under  Martin ;  the  noble  saints  of  Erinn 
under  St.  Patrick;   the  saints  of  Scotland  under  St.  Colum 
Cilli;  and  the  last  great  division  of  the  saintly  virgins   of 
Erinn,  under  the  holy  St  Brigid  of  Kildare. 

The  sacred  bard  continues  then,  in  an  eloquent  strain,  to  be- 
seech the  mercy  of  the  Saviour  for  himself  and  all  mankind, 
through  ^e  merits  and  sufferings  of  the  saints  whom  he  has 
named  and  enumerated,  through  the  merits  of  their  dianembered 
bodies;  their  bodies  pierced  with  lances;  their  wounds;  their 
groans ;  their  relics ;  their  blanched  countenances ;  their  bitter 
tears;  through  all  the  sacrifices  offered  of  the  Saviour's  own 
Body  and  Blood,  as  it  is  in  Heaven,  upon  the  holy  altars; 
through  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  Saviour's  own  side; 
through  His  humanity;  and  through  His  divinity  in  unity 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Heavenly  Father. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  invocation,  the  poet  says  the 
brethren  of  his  order  deemed  all  his  prayers  and  petitions  too 
little; — ^whereupon  he  says  that  he  will  change  his  course,  so 
that  no  one  may  have  cause  to  complain.  He  then  commences 
another  eloquent  appeal  to  our  Lord,  for  himself  and  all  men, 
beseeching  mercy  according  to  the  merciful  worldly  interposi- 
tion of  the  divme  mercy  in  the  times  past; — such  as  the 
saving  of  Enoch  and  Elias  from  the  dangers  of  the  world ;  the 
saving  of  Noah  from  the  deluge ;  the  saving  of  Abraham  from 
the  plagues  and  from  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans ;  the  saving  of 
Lot  frx>m  the  burning  city ;  Jonas  from  the  whale ;  of  Isaac  from 
the  hands  of  his  father.  He  beseeches  Jesus,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  His  Mother,  to  save  him  as  Jacob  was  saved  from  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  as  John  [Paul]  was  saved  from  the  venom 
of  the  viper.  He  returns  again  to  the  examples  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, beginning  with  the  saving  of  David  from  the  sword  of 
Goliath ;  of  Susanna  from  her  dangers ;  of  Nineveh  from  des- 
truction ;  of  the  Israelites  from  Mount  Gilba  [Gilboa] ;  of 
Daniel  from  the  lions'  den ;  of  Moses  from  the  hands  of  Faro 
rPharaoh] ;  of  the  three  youths  from  the  fiery  furnace ;  of  To- 
oias  from  his  blindness ;  of  Peter  and  Paul  from  the  dungeon ; 
of  Job  from  demoniacal  tribulations ;  of  David  from  Saul ;  of 
Joseph  from  the  hands  of  his  brethren ;  of  the  Israelites  from 

24 
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LECT.xvii.  the  Egjrptian  bondage;  of  Peter  from  the  waves  of  the  sea;  of 
^,..    «,,,.  A  John  from  the  fiery  caldron;  of  Martin  from  the  priest  of  the 
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(or  Feat       idol.     He  bcsceches  Jesus  again,  through  the  intercession  of  the 
i'S« '      Heavenly  household,  to  be  saved  as  He  saved  St.  Patrick  from 
tlie  poisoned  drink  at  Teamhar  (or  Tara) ;  and  St.  Coemhohin 
[Kevin]  of  Gleann  da  locha  from  the  penis  of  the  mountain. 

I  have  trespassed  on  your  patience  at  such  unreasonable 
length,  with  tlie  details  of  this  extraordinary  poem,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  the  gifted  writer  could  not  be 
set  down  as  a  mere  ignorant  or  superstitious  monk,  but  that  he 
was  a  man  deeply  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  ciril 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  world,  and  more  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  was  contained  in  what  he  so  enthusias- 
tically calls  "  The  Host  of  the  Books  of  Erinn". 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  these  Lectures  to  enter  into 
doctrinal  discussions  on  the  merits  of  our  ancient  sacred 
writings ;  but  taking  this  Festology  of  St.  Aengus  as  a  purely 
historic  tract,  largely  interwoven  with  the  early  history  off. 
Erinn,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  I  almost  think  no  other  countiy 
in  Europe  possesses  a  national  document  of  so  important  a 
character. 

When  we  look  at  the  great  number  of  the  early  Catholic 
Christians  of  Erinn,  who  are  introduced  by  name  into  this 
tract,  with  their  festival  days,  and  with  most  copious  references 
to  the  names  and  exact  situations  of  the  primitive  churches 
founded  by  them, — and  when  we  find  that  if  not  all,  at  least, 
nearly  all  these  churches  may  be,  or  have  been  already  iden- 
tified by  means  of  it, — ^its  value  can  hardly  be  overratea. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  the  late  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland  that  this  tract  came  first  into  notice;  and  it  is  no 
ordinary  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  to  say,  that  I  was  the  first 
person  in  modem  times  that  discovered  the  value  of  its  con- 
tents, when  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Colonel  Laicom 
and  Dr.  Petrie,  I  brought  them  to  bear,  with  important  re- 
sults, on  the  topographical  section  of  that  great  national  un- 
dertaking. 

Such  was  the  attention  attracted  by  the  Festology  of  Aengo?, 
at  that  time,  that  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  employed  me  to  make  a  fac- 
simile copy  of  the  Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doighri^  or  Leabhar 
Breac,  in  which  it  is  contained,  for  the  College  Libraiy;  and 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  department  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
to  which  I  had  been  for  seven  years  attached  (and  my  con- 
nection with  which,  I  may  add,  was  suddenly  and,  as  I  felt  then 
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and  feel  now,  wrongfully  terminated),  our  spirited  fellow-citizen,  LEcr.xvn. 
my  friend  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  whom  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  make  honourable  mention  in  connection  with  the  (oAcBt- 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  employed  me  to  transcribe  the  ^]^^„]J*^ 
Festology  again,  from  the  original  book,  with  a  view  to  its  pub-  c^a^  D4, 
llcation.     This,  however,  was  not  a  fac-simile  copy,  which  it 
would  indeed  be  practically  useless  to  print,  even  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible,   because  the  tract  consists,   properly,   of  three 
parts;  namely,  the  text  of  the  poem,  the  interlined  gloss,  and 
the  interlined  and  marginal  topographical  and  other  notes.    I 
copied  these  three  parts  distinctly,  lengthened  out  all  the  con- 
tractions, and  disposed  them  in  their  relative  positions,  in  such 
an  order  and  arrangement  as  met  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
late  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Renahan,  President  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege, the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Petrie,  and  Dr.  John  O'Donovan. 
And,  having  so  transcribed  and  arranged  it,  I  made  a  literal, 
and  I  trust  an  accurate,  translation  of  the  whole. 

In  the  year  1849  I  had  occasion  to  spend  some  months  in 
London,  m  the  British  Museum,  havmg  my  copy  of  the 
Festology  with  me.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  ot  that  year 
Dr.  Todd  went  to  London,  smd  we  went  together  to  Oxford, 
where  we  spent  four  days  in  comparing  my  transcript  with  the 
Oxford  copies,  and  adding,  as  far  as  tune  would  permit,  such 
various  readings  as  we  believed  desirable  and  useful.  The 
pubUcation  of  the  edition  so  prepared  has  not  yet,  however, 
been  undertaken;  and  the  transcript  and  translation  remain 
with  Mr.  Smith,  waiting  for,  what  1  trust  is  not  far  distant,  a 
more  favourable  season  to  present  to  the  literary  world  Ae 
long-celebrated  Feliri  of  Aengua  CeiU  Di. 
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.     LECTURE  XVm. 

CIMfrerad  Jaljr  1&,  ISOft.] 

EccLEsiAsncAL  MSS.  (continned).  TheCaDons.  TheEcdefflflsticalaiidMaa- 
asttc  Eules.  Ancient  Treatise  on  the  Mass.  Andent  Pnyen  and  Lituiies. 
Of  the  (so  called)  Prophecies.  The ''  Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages".  Ibe 
*  Prophecies'  attributed  to  Conn.    The  *  Prophecy*  attributed  to  Art 

In  the  present  Lecture,  I  propose  to  conclude  my  sliort  account 
of  the  ecclesiastical  MSS.,  by  a  very  cursory  &etch  of  those 
of  purely  ecclesiastical  interest;  and  I  shall  then  proceed  to 
the  important  subject  of  the  historical  pieces  called  tine  Prophe- 
cies. You  wiU  bear  in  mind  the  classification  already  made 
of  these  ecclesiastical  MSS. 

And  first,  of  the  Canons : 

The  ancient  Canons  preserved  among  the  ecclesiastical 
writings  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  and  with  which  I  happen  to 
be  acquainted,  are  few  and  brief,  and  oftener  found  redted  in 
monastic  rules  than  standing  by  themselves. 

There  axe  some  important  Ecclesiastical  Canons  included  in 
the  general  institutes  of  the  nation,  to  which,  pending  the 
inquiries  of  the  Brehon  Law  Commission,  I  do  not  wish  to 
allude  further ;  but  I  may  mention  the  following  canons  among 
those  preserved  in  the  Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doigkri  (sometimes 
called  the  Leabhar  Breac)^  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy :  Canons  concerning  absence  from  Mass  upon  a  Sun- 
day ;  concerning  confession  and  absolution ;  concermng  the  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  the  parish  priest  and  his  flock ;  concerning  the 
punishment  of  a  bisnop  who  confers  holy  orders  on  an  un- 
qualified candidate;  concerning  the  duties  of  the  episcopal 
office;  concerning  the  education  of  persons  for  the  pri^thood; 
concerning  the  dedication  of  children  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  recalling  them  again. 

Besides  these  canons  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  of 
Erinn  preserved  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  there  are  a  great 
number  preserved  in  the  Latin.  Of  these  latter  I  shall  present 
you  with  one  as  a  specimen,  from  the  ancient  Book  of  the 
canons  of  Armagh,  and  from  that  part  of  the  same  old  MS. 
which  was  copied  from  the  book  written  by  St.  Patrick  s  own 
hand.  I  select  it  not  only  as  an  example  ot  its  cla^  among  the 
writings  I  speak  of,  but  because  it  is  one  of  especial  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  preserves  to  us  the  most  perfect  evidence  of  the 
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connection  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Erinn  with  the  See  of  LEcxvin. 
Rome,  from  the  very  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  ~ 
country.  Camoxs.— 

This  canon  has  reference  to  matters  of  difficulty  which  might  nietio^^' 
arise  in  any  parish  or  diocese  of  the  kingdom  of  Erinn,  and  ^JS^J"*"*"*^. 
which  could  not  be  settled  by  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  with  the 
all  which  cases  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Primate  of  Armagh ;  "^*^  ®*** 
and  if  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  him,  they  were  then 
to  be  sent  for  final  determination  to  him  who  sat  in  the  apostolic 
chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.     It  is  as  follows : 

**  Moreover,  if  any  case  should  arise  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  beyond  the  knowledge  of  all  the  judges  of  the  nations  of 
the  Scots,  it  is  to  be  duly  referred  to  the  chair  of  the  archbishop 
of  the  Graedhil,  that  is  to  say,  of  Patrick,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
tliis  bishop  [of  Armagh].  But  if  such  a  case  as  aforesaid,  of  a 
matter  at  issue,  cannot  be  easily  disposed  of  [by  him],  with  his 
coimsellors  in  that  [investigation^,  we  have  decreed  that  it  be 
sent  to  the  apostoUc  seat,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  chair  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  having  the  authority  of  tne  city  of  Rome. 

"  These  are  the  persons  who  decreed  concerning  tliis  matter, 
viz. : — Auxilius,  Patrick,  Secundinus,  and  Benignus.  But  after 
the  death  of  St.  Patrick  his  disciples  carefully  wrote  out  his 
books".     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CX VIL] 

This  most  important  Canon  affords  a  proof  so  unanswerable 
as  to  dispose  for  ever  of  the  modem  imposition  so  pertinaciously 
practised  upon  a  large  section  of  our  countrymen,  as  well  as 
upon  foreigners  speaking  the  English  language;  namely,  that 
the  primitive  Church  of  Erinn  did  not  acknowledge  or  submit 
to  the  Pope's  supremacy,  or  appeal  to  it  in  cases  of  ecclesiastical 
necessity  and  difficulty.  Nor  is  this  canon,  I  may  add,  by  any 
means  the  only  piece  of  important  evidence  furnished  by  our 
ancient  books  on  this  great  point  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

The  second  class  of  these  religious  remains  consist  of  the  ^c?e8iiii. 
Ecclesiastical  and  Monastic  Rules.     Of  these  we  have  ancient  wcai  and 
copies  ot  eight  m  JDublin;  ot  which  six  are  m  verse,  and  two  bulks. 
in  prose ;  seven  in  vellum  MSS.,  and  one  on  paper. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  these  ancient  pieces  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt ;  the  language,  the  style,  and  the  matter,  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  times  of  the  authors.  It  is  hardly 
neceflsary  to  say  that  they  all  recite  and  inculcate  the  precise 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Erinn,  even 
as  it  is  at  this  day. 

It  would,  as  you  must  at  once  see,  be  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  these  introductory  Lectures  to  enter  into  details  of 
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LEG,  xnii.  compositions  of  this  kind ;  and  I  shall  therefore  content  myself 
2©  Of  the  ^y  placing  before  you  a  simple  list  of  them  in  the  chronological 
Eccie>ia»-  ordcT  of  their  authors,  and  with  a  very  few  observations  on  their 
motaotio     character  by  way  of  explanation. 

Ruu*  The  first  is  a  poem  of  276  lines,  by  St.  AilbU  of  Imliuch 

[Emly,  in  the  present  county  of  Tipperary],  who  died  in  the 
year  541.  It  is  addressed  to  Eugene,  son  of  Sdran,  priest  of 
Cluain  Caelain^  in  the  same  district;  and  consists  of  lessons  on 
the  duties  of  a  priest,  an  abbot^  and  a  monk,  and  on  the  rul^ 
by  which  their  lives  ought  to  be  regulated. 

The  second  in  chronological  order  is,  the  Rule  of  St  Ciaran; 
but  whether  of  Ciaran  of  Saighir,  or  Ciaran  of  Cliudnmaencns, 
who  died  in  the  year  548,  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  decide. 
This  is  a  poem  of  64  lines,  on  clerical  and  devotional  duties. 

The  third  in  chronological  order  is  the  Rule  of  St.  ComhghaU 
of  Beannchuir^  [Bangor,  in  the  present  coimty  of  Down,]  who 
died  in  the  year  552.  This  is  a  poem  of  144  lines,  addicted 
alike  to  abbots,  to  monks,  and  to  devout  Christians  in  general. 
The  fourth  is  the  Rule  of  St.  Colum  CiUSy  who  died  in  the 
year  592.  This  is  a  short  piece,  of  about  three  pages  quaito,  in 
prose.  It  is  a  precept  for  the  regulation  of  the  life  and  time  of 
a  religious  brother  who  preferred  solitude  to  living  in  com- 
munity. He  is  recommended  to  reside  in  contiguity  to  a  prin- 
cipal church,  in  a  secure  house,  with  one  door,  attended  by  one 
servant,  whose  work  should  be  light,  where  only  those  should 
be  admitted  who  conversed  of  God  and  His  Testament,  and  in 
special  solemnities  only.  His  time  was  to  be  spent  in  prayeis 
for  those  who  receivea  his  instructions,  and  for  all  those  who 
had  died  in  the  Faith,  the  same  as  if  they  had  all  been  his  most 

5 articular  friends.  The  day  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
evoted,  respectively,  to  prayers,  good  works,  and  reading. 
The  works  were  to  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  was  to 
be  devoted  to  his  own  benefit,  in  doing  what  was  useful  and 
necessary  for  his  own  habitation ;  the  second  part  to  the  benefit 
of  the  brethren ;  and  the  third,  to  the  benefit  of  the  neighbouR. 
This  last  part  of  his  pious  works  was  to  consist  of  precepts  or 
writing,  or  else  sewing  clothes,  or  any  other  profitable  mdus- 
trial  work:  **so  that  there  should  be  no  idleness",  continues 
the  writer :  "  ut  Deus  ait :  non  appaiebis  ante  me  vacuus".  [See 
Appendix,  No.  CXVm.] 

The  fifth  in  chronological  order,  is  the  Rule  of  St  CarthacK 
who  was  familiarly  called  Mochuda.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  city  of  Raithin  [near  Tullamore,  in 
the  present  King's  County]  ;  and  of  the  famous  city  of  Xu  M6r 

[Lismore  in  the  present  county  of  Waterford] ;  he  died  at  the 
atter  place  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  636. 
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This  is  a  poem  of  580  lines,  divided  into  sections,  each  lec.  xtoi. 
addressed  to  a  different  object  or  person.     The  first  division  go  or  th7" 
consists  of  eight  stanzas,  or  32  lines,  inculcating  the  love  of  Eccie»{au> 
Grod  and  our  neighbour,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  com-  iiTsxmnc 
mandments  of  God,  which  are  set  out  generally  both  in  word  "''*'•"• 
and  in  spirit.     The  second  section  consists  of  nine  stanzas,  or 
36    lines,  on  the  office  and  duties  of  a  bishop.     The  third 
section  consists  of  twenty  stanzas,  or  80  lines,  on  the  office  and 
duties  of  the  abbot  of  a  church.     The  fourth  section  consists  of 
seven  stanzas,  or  28  lines,  on  the  office  and  duties  of  a  priest. 
The  fifth  section  consists  of  twenty-two  stanzas,  or  88  lines, 
minutely  describing  the  office  and  duties  of  a  father  confessor, 
as  well  in  his  ^neral  character  of  an  ordinary  priest,  as  in  his 
particular  relation  to  his  penitents.     The  sixtn  section  consists 
of  nineteen  stanzas,  or  76  lines,  on  the  life  and  duties  of  a 
monk.     The  seventh  section  consists  of  twelve  stanzas,  or  48 
lines,  on  the  life  and  duties  of  the  Cilidhi  DS,  or  Culdees. 
The  eighth  section  consists  of  thirty  stanzas,  or  120  lines,  on  the 
rule  and  order  of  the  refectory,  prayers,  ablutions,  vespers,  and 
the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  year.     The  ninth  and  last  section 
consists  of  nineteen  stanzas,  or  76  lines,  on  the  duties  of  the 
kingly  office,  and  the  evil  consequences  that  result  to  king  and 
people,  from  their  neglect  or  tmfaithful  discharge. 

The  sixth  rule  in  chronological  order,  is  the  general  Rule  of 
the  CMidhi  Di^  vulgarly  called  "  Culdees".  This  is  a  prose  tract 
of  nine  small  quarto  p^es,  written  or  drawn  up  by  St.  Madruain^ 
of  Tamhlacht^  [now  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  DubUn,]  who 
died  in  the  year  787.  It  contains  a  minute  series  of  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  lives  of  the  CilidM  DS,  their  prayers,  their 
preachings,  their  conversations,  their  confessions,  their  commu- 
nions, their  ablutions,  their  fastings,  their  abstinences,  their  re- 
laxations, their  sleep,  their  celebrations  of  the  Mass,  and  so  forth. 

The  seventh  in  cnronological  order  is  the  Rule  of  the  Gray 
Monks ;  but  a  chasm  in  the  book  has  left  us  but  the  first  stanza 
of  this  rule. 

The  eighth  and  last  in  chronological  order,  is  the  Rule  of 
Cormae  Mac  Cuilennain^  king  and  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who 
died  in  the  year  903.  This  is  a  poem  of  foiurteen  stanzas,  or 
56  lines,  written  in  the  most  pure  and  ancient  style  of  the 
Graedhlic  languarge,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  many  other  languages, 
the  iUustrious  Cormae  was  so  profound  a  master.  This  rule  is 
general  in  several  of  its  inculcations ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
written  particularly  as  an  instruction  and  exhortation  to  a  priest, 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  direction  and  preservation  of  himself 
and  his  flock. 
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L£c.  xYiii.      The  third  of  the  classes  into  which  I  have  divided  this  branch 


8°  Of  an 


of  our  ancient  literature  consists  of  a  single  piece,  but  one  of 

Ancienr       peculiar  interest.  It  is  an  ancient  Treatise  upon,  or  Explication  of, 

the  mm^    the  symbolical  ceremonies  of  the  Mass,  in  Latin  and  Graedhlic, 

and  a  powerful  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Euchaiistic 

Sacrifice. 

I  have  already  observed  that  these  purely  ecclesiastical  writ" 
ings  scarcely  come  within  the  province  of  wose  materials  of  our 
history,  which  form  the  subject  of  these  Lectures.  Neverthelefis, 
I  am  tempted,  in  consideration  of  the  very  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion within  whose  walls  we  are  now  assem  oled,  so  &r  to  digress  at 
this  place,  as  to  give  you  the  substance  of  this  very  curious  treatase. 
The  passage  which  I  have  translated  for  you  is  short ;  but,  eren 
were  it  a  httle  longer,  I  think  you  would  excuse  me,  when  you 
find  in  it  a  complete  and  undeniable  proof  of  what  it  is  the&shion 
of  Protestant  writers  to  deny  without  any  reason,  namely,  that 
the  behcf  of  our  Gaedhlic  ancestors  respecting  the  Real  Presence, 
and  all  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  was,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church  in  Erinn,  precisely  the  same  beliei 
now  held  by  ourselves,  precisely  the  same  belief  inculcated  then, 
as  now,  by  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world. 

The  following  extract  is  literally  translated  fix>m  the  tract  I 
have  referred  to.     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXIX.l 

"  And  this  is  the  foimdation  of  the  faith  which  every  Cniis- 
tian  is  bound  to  hold ;  and  it  is  upon  this  foundation  that  every 
virtue  which  he  practises,  and  every  good  work  which  he  per- 
forms, is  erected. 

''  For  it  is  through  this  perfection  of  the  faith,  with  tranquil 
charity,  and  with  steadfast  hope,  that  all  the  faithful  are  saved. 
For  it  is  this  faith,  that  is,  the  Catholic  faith,  that  conducts  the 
righteous  to  the  sight,  that  is,  to  see  God  in  the  glory  and  in  the 
dignity  in  which  He  abides.  It  is  this  sight  which  is  offered 
as  a  golden  reward  to  the  righteous  after  the  Resurrection. 

"  The  pledge  for  this  sight  which  has  been  left  to  the  Church 
here  for  the  present,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  resides  in,  which 
comforts,  and  which  strengthens  her  with  all  virtues.  It  is  this 
Spirit  which  distributes  His  own  peculiar  gifts  to  every  fiiidiiiJ 
member  in  the  Church,  as  He  pleases  and  as  they  require  to  re- 
ceive it  from  Him.  For,  it  is  by  the  Holy  Spirit  these  noble 
gifts  following,  are  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  among  men ;  vis. : 
Baptism  and  Penitence,  and  the  expectation  of  persecutions  and 
afflictions. 

*'  One  of  the  noble  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, by  which  all  ignorance  is  enughtened  and  all  worldly 
affliction  comforted ;  by  which  all  spiritual  light  is  kindled,  by 
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which  all  debility  is  made  strong.     For  it  is  through  the  Holj  lec.  xnn. 
Scripture  that  heresy  and  schism  are  banished  from  the  Church, 
and  all  contentions  and  divisions  reconciled.     It  is  in  it,  well-  Ancient 
tried  counsel  and  appropriate  instruction  will  be  found,  for  every  JhJ*MMfc" 
degree  in  the  Church.  It  is  through  it  the  snares  of  demons,  and 
vices  are  banished  from  every  faithful  member  in  the  Church. 
For  the  Divine  Scripture  is  the  mother  and  the  benign  nurse  of 
all  the  faithful  who  meditate  and  contemplate  it,  and  who  are 
nurtured  by  it,  until  they  are  chosen  children  of  God  by  its  ad- 
vice.   For  the  Wisdom,  that  is  the  Church,  bountifully  distri- 
butes to  her  children  the  variety  of  her  sweetest  drink,  and  the 
choicest  of  her  spiritual  food,  by  which  they  are  perpetually  in- 
toxicated and  cheered. 

"Another  division  of  that  pledge,  which  has  been  left  with  the 
Church  to  comfort  her,  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  His  Blood, 
which  are  o£Fered  upon  the  altars  of  the  Christians.  The  Body, 
even,  which  was  bom  of  Mary,  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  without 
destruction  of  her  virginity,  without  opening  of  the  womb,  with- 
out presence  of  man ;  and  which  was  crucified  by  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews,  out  of  spite  and  envy ;  and  which  arose  after  three 
days  from  death,  and  sits  upon  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
in  Heaven,  in  glory  and  in  dignity  before  the  angels  of  Heaven. 
It  is  that  Body,  the  same  as  it  is  m  this  great  glory,  which  the 
righteous  consume  off  God's  Table,  that  is,  the  noly  altar.  For 
this  Body  is  the  rich  viaticum  of  the  faithful,  who  journey 
through  the  paths  of  pilgrimage  and  penitence  of  this  world  to 
the  Heavenly  fatherland.  This  is  the  seed  of  the  Resurrection 
in  the  life  Eternal  to  the  righteous-  It  is,  however,  the  origin 
and  cause  of  falling  to  the  impenitent,  who  believe  not,  and  to 
the  sensual,  who  distinguish  it  not,  though  they  believe.  Woe, 
then,  to  the  Christian  who  distinguishes  not  this  Holy  Body  of 
the  Lord,  by  pure  morals,  by  charity,  and  by  mercy.  For  it  is 
in  this  Body  tnat  will  be  found  the  example  of  the  charity  which 
excels  all  charity,  viz.,  to  sacrifice  Himself,  without  guilt,  in 
eatiafaction  for  the  guilt  of  the  whole  race  of  Adam. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  perfection  and  the  fullness  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures". 

I  may  observe  here  that  the  [late  lamented]  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew 
Kelly  (Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  St.  Patrick's  CoL 
lege,  Maynooth),  to  whom  I  submitted  this  piece,  believed  it  to 
be  the  Mass  brought  into  Erinn  by  St.  Patrick,  differing  as  it 
does  in  some  places,  as  to  the  order  of  the  ceremonies,  from  any 
other  Mass  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

I  may  also  observe  that  the  Gaedhlic  part  of  the  tract,  though 
modified  in  some  respects  from  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical  style 
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1.TC.  xvHL  of  orthography  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  is  still  of  the 

8"  Of  an       piirest  and  most  ancient  Christian  character. 

Ancient  I  bclievc  I  mav  well  be  pardoned  havinfif  ffone  so  fer  out  of 

Treatise  on  4.1.  ^l.  j.  '  x  ^  *  *l.- 

the  Kaaa.  my  path  on  the  present  occasion,  as  to  present  to  you  this  pas- 
sage in  full.  I  do  so  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  order  to 
lay  before  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  a  specimen  of  mat- 
ter which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  this  country,  and  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  amount 

5 reserved  to  us  in  the  ancient  writings  just  referred  to.  I  camiot 
oubt  but  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  tbe 
learned  Catholic  body  to  the  existence  of  the  wealth  of  evidence 
and  illustration  concerning  the  faith  of  our  ancestors,  which  lies 
as  yet  buried  in  these  great  old  Graedhlic  books,  to  cause  effective 
measures  to  be  taken  to  make  these  useful  to  the  religion  of  the 
people  to-day,  by  making  known  what  they  contain  in  fiiU  to 
the  world. 

4°  Of  an  To  rosumc.     The  fourth  class  consists  also  of  a  single  piece, 

torm^of  Con-  namely,  an  ancient  Formula  of  the  Consecration  of  a  new  cnuich 

seciatinn  of    _-,  r^.,^4.^~„ 

aciiurcii.     or  oratory. 

This  piece  is  important,  no  less  for  its  antiquity,  and  wiA  re- 
ference to  its  doctrmal  character,  than  for  the  historical  evidence 
it  contains  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  primitive  churches  of 
Erinn  were  built,  which  must,  according  to  this  tract,  have  always 
had  the  door  in  the  west  end. 

gof  Ancient      The  fifth  class  of  these  religious  remains  consists  of  the 

vocations,     Praycrs,  Invocations,  and  Litanies  which  have  come  down  to 

and  litanies,  ^g.  these  I  shall  set  down  in  chronological  order,  as  far  88  my 

authorities  will  allow  me,  and,  when  authority  fails,  guided  by 

my  own  judgment  and  experience  in  the  investigation  of  these 

ancient  writiugs. 

The  first  piece  of  this  class  (adopting  the  chronological  order)  is 
the  prayer  of  St.  Aireran  the  wise  (often  called  AiUran,  Eleran, 
and  Airenan),  who  was  a  classical  professor  in  the  great  school  of 
Clonard,  and  died  of  the  plague  m  the  year  664.  St.  Aireran's 
prayer  or  litany  is  addressed,  respectively,  to  God  the  Father, 
to  God  the  Son,  and  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  invoking  them  for 
mercy  by  various  titles  indicative  of  their  power,  glory,  and  at- 
tributes. The  prayer  consists  of  five  invocations  to  the  Father, 
eighteen  invocations  to  the  Son,  and  five  to  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  commences  in  Latin,  thus:  '*  O  Deus  Pater,  Omnipotent 
Deus,  exerci  misericordiara  nobis".  This  is  followed  by  the  same 
invocation  in  the  GaedhUc ;  and  the  petitions,  to  the  end,  are 
continued  in  the  same  language.     The  invocation  of  the  Son 
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begins  thus :  "  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Almighty  God !     O  Jesus  i^ec.  xnn. 
Christ !  O  Son  of  the  living  God !   O  Son,  bom  twice !  O  only  50  of  Ancient 
bom  of  God  the  Father".     The  petition  to  the  Holy  Spirit  be-  J^-|[2J|^ '**" 
fiins :     *'  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Almighty  God !  O  Holy  Spirit !  Induunies, 
O  spirit  the  noblest  of  all  spirits !"     [See  original  in  Appendix,  J[^?  ^r-^^ 
No.  CXX.]  ^  ^  ^  ^^-^f^ 

When  I  first  discovered  this  prayer  in  the  Leabhar  Buidlie 
Lecairij  (or  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain)^  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
CJollege,  many  years  ago,  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  or 
fixing  its  date;  but  in  my  subsequent  readings  in  the  same 
library,  for  my  collection  of  ancient  glossaries,  I  met  the  word 
Oirchis  set  down  with  explanation  ana  illustration,  as  follows : — 

**  CHrchiSj  id  est,  Mercy ;  as  it  is  said  in  thejprayers  of  Airinan 
the  Wise : — Have  mercy  on  us,  O  God  the  Father  Almighty ! " 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXI.] 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  the  identity  of  this 
prayer  with  the  distinguished  Aireran  of  Clonard.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  specimen  of  nis  devout  works  that  has  come  down  to 
us.  Fieimng,  in  his  CoUecta  Sacra,  has  published  a  fragment 
of  a  Latin  tract  o(  Aireran,  discovered  in  tne  ancient  monastery 
of  St.  Grail  in  Switzerland,  which  is  entitled,  "  The  Mystical 
Interpretation  of  the  Ancestry  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ".     A 

rjrfect  copy  of  this  curious  tract,  and  one  of  liigh  antiquity,  has, 
believe,  been  lately  discovered  on  the  continent. 

There  was  another  Aireran,  also  called  "  the  wise", — who  was 
abbot  of  Tamhlacht  [Tallaght],  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century ;  but  he  has  not  been  distingmshed  as  an  author,  as  far 
Bs  we  know. 

The  second  piece  of  this  class  is  the  prayer  or  invocation  of  JJ*^^^Jf^ 
Colon  Ua  Duinechday  a  classical  Professor  of  Clonmacnois,  who  Duinechda. 
died  in  the  year  789.  This  prayer  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  consists  of  twenty-eight  petitions  or  paragraphs,  each 
paragraph  beseeching  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  Jesus, 
through  the  intercession  of  some  class  of  the  holy  men  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  who  are  referred  to  in  the  paragraph, 
or  represented  by  the  names  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them.  The  first  part  begins  thus : — "  I  beseech 
the  intercession  with  Thee,  O  Holy  Jesus !  of  thy  four  evange- 
lists who  wrote  thy  gospel,  namely  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John".  The  second  part  consists  of  seventeen  petitions  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  apparently  offered  at  Mass-time,  beseeching  Him  to 
accept  the  sacrifice  then  made,  for  all  Christian  churches,  for 
the  sake  of  the  merciful  Father,  from  whom  He  descended 
upon  the  Earth ;  for  the  sake  of  His  Divinity  which  the  Father 
had   overshadowed,  in  order  that  it  might  unite  with  His 
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LEc.  xvm.  humanity ;  for  the  sake  of  the  Immaculate  body  &om  which 
ROQf  Ancient  ^^  ^^  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.    The  second  prayer 
Prayers,  In-  bcgins  thus : — "O  Holy  Josus;  O  Beautiful  Friend;  0  Star  of 
and*Litanie8.  the  Moming ;  Thou  full,  brilliant  Noon-dOT  Sun ;  Thou  NoUe 
Siyerof     Torch  of  Kightcousness  and  Truth,  of  Eternal  Life,  and  of 
Mreran       Eternity."     [Soc  Original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXII.] 
and  the      '      The  third  piece  of  this  fifth  class  is  a  beautiful  and  ancient 
SSwVfif     Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  differing  in  many  wap 
Duittechda.)  from  her  Litany  in  other  languages,  and  clearly  showing  di^ 
tiny  o?the*  although  it  may  be  an  imitation,  it  is  not  a  translation.    I 
B.  virgin.)    believc  it  to  be  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.     It  consists  of  fifty-nine  Invocations,  beginning;  "0 
Great  Mary!   O  Mary  Greatest  of  all  Marys;  O  Greatest  of 
women ;  O  Queen  of  the  Angels",  etc. ;  and  it  concludes  with 
a  beautiful  and  eloquent  entreaty  that  she  will  lay  the  un- 
worthy prayers,  sighs,  and  groans  of  the  sinners  before  her 
own  merciful  Son,  backed  by  her  own  all-powerful  advocacy, 
for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sms.     [See  original  in  Appehdix, 
No.  CXXIIL] 
^5i!jS^        The  foiuth  piece  of  this  class  is  the  Litany  of  Aengw  CUli 
CHU  iH       DS^  consequently  dating  about  the  year  798.  This  compoadon, 
quite  independently  of  its  religious  character,  affords  a  most  im- 
portant corroborative  piece  of  ecclesiastical  history.     It  is  men- 
tioned by  Sir  James  Ware  in  his  "  Writers  of  Ireland**,  as  '*  a 
book  of  litanies  in  which,  in  a  long  series  of  daily  prayers,  are 
invoked  some  companies  of  saints,  who  were  either  sdiool-fel- 
lows  under  the  same  master,  or  who  joined  in  society  under  Ae 
same  leader,  to  propagate  the  fsdth  among  heathens;  or,  who 
were  buried  in  the  same  monastery,  or  lived  in  communion  in 
the  same  church ;  or,  lastly,  who  were  joined  together  by  any 
other  like  titles".     So  vnx)te  Sir  James  Ware,  a  Protestant  gen- 
tleman of  learning  and  integrity.     And  when  I  quote  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  authenticity  of  the  litany,  let  me  be 
permitted  to  add  that   of  another   Protestant  gentleman  of 
at  least  equal  depth  of  learning  and  accuracy  of  discrimina- 
tion; one  still  among   us,   and  who  I  hope  may  long  con- 
tinue to  enlighten  us  by  his  knowledge,  to  improve  us  by 
his  exquisite  taste  in  the  illustration  of  our  ancient  histoiVt  in 
literature  and  in  art,  and  to  elevate  us  by  the  bright  example  of 
a  blameless  life  of  incomiptible  honour,  a  generous  and  manly 
liberality  of  tone,  and  many  active,  unostentatious,  but  exalted 
virtues ;  I  mean  my  dear  and  honoured  friend  Dr.  George  Petrie. 
Thus  writes  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  unanswerable  Essay  on  the  ancient 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland ;  a  work  with  which  I  hope 
all  my  hearers  are  familiar. 


OfAnoient 

myern, 
Invocationi, 
Litanies. 
(The  Litany 
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^^  Having  now,  as  I  trust,  sufficiently  shown  that  the  Irish  u 
erected  churches  and  cells  of  stone,  without  cement,  at  the  veiy  goorAn< 
earliest  period  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Prayem. 
country ;  and  if  it  had  been  necessary,  I  might  have  adduced  a  iSdluu... 
vastly  greater  body  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the  fact ;  I  may,  ^J^J^^ 
I  think,  fairly  ask:  Is  it  possible  that  they  would  remain  much  cineOA; 
longer  ignorant  of  the  use  of  lime  cement  in  their  religious  edi- 
fices, a  knowledge  of  which  must  necessarily  have  been  imparted 
to  them  by  the  crowds  of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  Egyptian,  Roman, 
Italian,  French,  British,  and  Saxon,  who  flocked  to  Ireland  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  ?     Of  such  im- 
migration there  cannot  possibly  exist  a  doubt ;  for,  not  to  speak 
of  lie  great  number  of  foreigners  who  were  disciples  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  of  whom  the  names  are  preserved  in  the  most 
ancient  lives  of  that  saint;  nor  of  the  evidences  of  the  same 
nature  so  abundantly  supplied  in  the  lives  of  many  other  saints 
of  the  Primitive  Insh  Church ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
thai  most  curious  and  ancient  document,  written  in  the  year  799, 
the  litany  of  St.  Aengus  the  Culdee,  in  which  are  invoked  such 
a  vast  number  of  foreign  saints  buried  in  Ireland.     Copies  of 
this  ancient  litany  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  MS.  un- 
doubtedly of  the  twelfth  centxiry,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  in  the  Leahhar  Breac  [properly 
the  Leahhar  Mor  Duna  Ddighr^,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy :  and  the  passages  in  it,  relative  to 
the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  have  been  extracted,  translated  into 
Latin,  and  published  by  Ward,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Rumold,  page 
206 ;  and  by  Colgan,  in  his  Acta  Sanctorum,  page  539"  [535].^*^^ 
The  litany  of  Aengus  begins  thus :    "  The  three  times  fifty 
Roman  pilgrims,  who  settled  in  Ui  Meli^  along  with  Notal  and 
Nemsheneluxidh  and  Comutan,  invoco  in  auxilium  meum,  per 
Jesum   Christum,  etc.... The  three  thousand  father  confessors 
who  congregated  in  Munster  to  consider  one  question,  under 
Bishop  Ibar, — and  where  to  the  Angel  of  God  was  ascribed  the 
^resLi  feast  which  St.  Brigid  had  prepared  in  her  heart  for  Jesus, — 
mvoco  in  auxilium  meum  per  Jesum  Christum.      The  other 
thrice  fifty  pilgrims  of  the  men  of  Rome  and  Latium  who  went 
into  Scotland,  invoco  in  auxilium  meum  per  Jesum  Christum. 
The  thrice  fifty  Gaedhils  of  Erinn,  in  holy  orders,  each  of  them 
a  man  of  strict  rule,  who  went  in  one  vody  into  pilgrimage, 

(47)  Inauirjf  into  the  Origin  and  Uses  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  p,  134. 
One  slight  mistake  Dr.  Fetrie  has  fallen  into  in  this  passage,  as  to  the  tract  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster.  The  tract  he  alludes  to  there,  is  Aengus's  Book  of  the 
Pedigrees  of  the  Irish  Saints,  and  not  his  Litany,  which  is  found  only  in  the 
Zeabkar  Mor  Duna  Doighri. 
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LEc.  xvm.  under  Abban,  the  son  of  Ua  Cormaic,  invoco  in  auxilium  meum 
per  Jesuin  Christum*',  etc.     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No. 

6°  Of  Ancient  n  Y  Y  f  TT"  1 
Prayers,  In-    ^-A.A.1  V  .J 

ftUd^LitaSes.  And  thus  does  Aengus  go  on  to  invoke  groups  of  men  and 
(The  Litany  womcu  who  camo  into  Erinn  from  all  parts  of  the  worid,  and 
c^i/HKo  joined  themselves  to  various  religious  persons  and  communities 
throughout  ourland,  to  benefitby  their  purity  of  morals  and  exalted 
pictv ;  as  well  as  the  coimtless  groups  of  men,  lay  and  ecdesias- 
tical,  who  left  Erinn  on  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  under 
SS.  Ailbh^y  Brendan,  etc.;  and  others  who  went  out  to  plant 
and  propagate  their  Christian  knowled^  and  piety,  in  remote 
and  unfrequented  coimtries,  which  had  not  yet  been  brought 
within  the  lunge  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  or  in  which  the  seeds 
of  Christianity  formerly  sown  had  either  run  to  extravagant 
wildness  or  totally  failed. 

After  invoking  these  various  groups  at  considerable  length, 
he  turns  to  the  bishops  of  Erinn,  whom  he  invokes  in  groups  of 
seven,  taking  togetlier  those  who  either  lived  contempora- 
neously or  succeeded  each  other  in  the  one  church ;  as  the  seven 
bishops  of  Drom-AurchailU;  the  seven  bishops  of  Drom  Derce- 
dan;  the  seven  bishops  of  Tulach  na  n-JESrpwc,  or  Hill  of  the 
Bishops,  etc.  [I  may  mention  to  you  that  this  Tulach  na  n-EspuCj 
was  TuUa,  near  Cabinteely,  in  the  county  of  Dublin ;  and  that 
it  is  stated  in  the  Life  of  St.  Brigid,  that  these  seven  bidiops, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  paid  her  a  visit  at  Kildare,  a  drcum- 
stance  which  fixes  the  time  at  which  they  lived.] 

The  invocation  extends  to  141  groups  of  seven,  or  in  all  987 

bishops,  ending  with  the  seven  bishops  of  Domhnaeh  Chaimi 

[probably  the  place  now  called  Doneycamey,  near  Dublin]. 

oftiiePio-       We  now  come  to  another  and  the  last  section  of  our  Bocle- 

cribedto^e  siastical  MSS.,  if  we  may  include  under  this  title  the  writings 

SiSS*^      called  Prophecies  ascribed  to  the  saints  of  Erinn. 

In  opemng  the  subject  of  ancient  Gaedhlic  Prophecies,  it 
might  be  expected  that  I  should  take  a  comparative  glance  at 
the  prophecies  of  other  countries,  as  this  woidd  indec»  be  the 
most  learned  and  approved  mode  of  introducing  the  subject; 
but  as  I  have  hitherto  in  the  progress  of  these  Lectures  confined 
myself  to  a  simple  analysis  of  the  historic  and  literary  remains 
01  our  own  country,  treated  from  the  points  of  view  offered  hj 
internal  evidence  only,  I  shall  follow  the  same  rule  in  this 
instance,  and  proceed  to  treat  of  our  ancient  prophecies,  as  they 
are  called,  on  their  own  authority  and  on  their  own  internal 
merits  alone. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  although  those 
ascribed  to  the  saints  form  the  chief  part  of  our  collection  of 
prophecies,  there  are  a  few  referred  to  times  anterior  to  the  year 
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432,  the  year  in  which  St.  Patrick  commenced  his  Christian  uec.  xvni. 
mission  in  Erinn;  and  their  authorship  is  ascribed  to  persons 
still  involved  in  the  darkness  of  paganism.     As,  then,  it  is  my  phk(  fw  m- 
design  to  take  all  the  "  Prophecies"  in  their  presumed  chrono-  ^u,*^!;,©?^*" 
logical  order,  I  shall  begin  with  those  which  are  relerrcd  to  our  ^^^^ 
pre-Christian  period. 

The  oldest  prophecy,  or  rather  prophetic  allusion  to  future  ^'**\^pj 
events  in  Erinn,  that  I  can  remember,  is  found  in  the  ancient  "P?ophecie»" 
but   little-known   tract,   which   is   entitled   Agallamh   an   da  theUnie'<If 
SliuadJi,  or  the  Dialojnie  of  the  two  Sages  ^or  Professors).   The  flh^^-i^ 
history  given  of  this  Dialogue  is  shortly  this.  phecy" 


in  the 


Adhna,  a  distinguished  Connachtman,  was  chief  poet  of  Ulster  of  ihe°Two 
in  the  reign  of  Conor  Mac  Ncssa  (about  four  hundred  years  ^^^"-^ 
before  St.  Patrick's  anival).  Adhna  had  a  son,  NtidlU,  who, 
after  having  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  prescribed  lite- 
rary course  of  the  period  by  his  father,  was  then  sent  by  him  into 
Scotland,  to  add  to  his  stores  of  native  knowledge  all  that  could 
be  acquired  at  the  famous  academy  oi  Eochaidh  Echbhedil^  in 
that  country.  During  Ncidhe'a  sojourn  in  Scotland,  his  father, 
AdhfiGj  died,  and  Atlmimi^  the  celebrated  poet  and  satirist,  was 
raised  to  his  place  of  chief  poet  of  Ulster.  An  account  of  these 
important  changes  having,  however,  reached  young  Neidhi  in 
Scotland,  he  immediately  retiuned  to  Erinn,  and  went  straight 
to  the  palace  of  Emania.  He  entered  the  royal  court  at  once 
under  protection  of  his  well-recognized  poet's  tonsure,  and 
made  directly  for  the  chief  poet's  chair,  which  he  found  vacant 
at  the  moment,  with  the  arch-poet's  luighen,  or  official  gown, 
lying  on  the  back  of  it.  (This  gown  of  the  arch-poet  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  one  ornamented  with  the  feathers  of 
beautiful  birds.)  NUdhi^  finding  the  chair  accidentally  vacant, 
sat  in  it  and  put  on  the  gown.  Athaimi  soon  after  made  his 
appearance,  and  seeing  his  appointed  mantle  and  seat  occupied 
by  a  stranger,  he  immediately  addressed  him  in  these  words : 
"  Who  is  the  learned  poet  upon  whom  the  Tuighen  with  its 
splendour  rests?"     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXV.] 

This  led  to  a  long,  learned,  and  animated  contest  in  literature, 
poetry,  philosophy,  Druidism,  etc.,  in  which  NiidhS  showed 
himself  nilly  qualified  to  retain  the  position  which  he  had  tem- 
porarily assumed;  but,  in  obedience  to  the  beautiful  patriarchal 
law  of  reverence  for  seniority  which  pervaded  all  conditions  of 
society  in  ancient  Eriim,  having  first  established  his  superior 
qualincations,  he  then  voluntarily  vacated  the  chair,  put  off  the 
splendid  gown,  placed  it  on  the  shoulders  of  Athaimi^  and,  in 
the  absence  of  his  father  by  death  and  of  his  later  preceptor  by 
distance,  he  adopted  him  as  his  father  and  preceptor. 
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Mcjmn.      This  straage  piece  is  couched  in  very  ancient  language,  some- 
of  the        what  resembhng,  indeed  partaking  largely  of  the  character  of, 
iKMsaiied    ^  the  ancient  text  of  the  Brehon  laws ;  but  every  phrase,  almost 
anteriorto'  cvciy  word,  throughout  the  whole,  is  explained  in  the  version 
SL^PaSct   which  is  preserved  to  us,  by  an  ancient  interlined  gloss,  still  in 
cni«  "f^  ancient,  but  much  more  accessible  language. 
•'  Dialogue        We  have  shown  in  a  former  Lecture,  on  the  authority  of  the 
^J.y^'*    ancient  Book  of  Uachongbhdil^  that  the  obscurity  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  this  dialogue  was  carried  on,  in  the  presence  of 
King  Conor  and  the  nobles  of  Ulster,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  taking  from  the  Poets  the  exclusive  right  which,  down  to 
that  time,  they  had  enjoyed,  of  interpreting  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  country,  and  of  opening  their  study  to  all  such  men 
of  all  grades  as  should  incline  to  make  the  law  their  profession. 
This  dialogue  is  also  quoted  at  the  word  Teathra  ("the  Sea'^, 
and  at  the  word  Tuighen  ("  the  Gown")  in  Cormac's  Glossary;  a 
compilation  of  the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  Yet,  although  Ae 
mere  literary  part  of  the  tract  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  the  re- 
markable penod  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa's  reign,  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  tne  precise  reference  to  the  precise  discipline  and  doc- 
trines of  the  future  Christian  Church  of  Erinn,  which  it  is  made 
to  contain  prophetically,  could  have  been  really  predicted  by 
persons  not  yet  rescued  from  the  darkness  of  Paganism.    The 
passage  occurs  thus :  The  Dialogue  is  carried  on  by  way  of  qnes* 
tion  and  answer :  A  thairnd  puts  the  question,  and  ^&idJU  answen. 
After  a  variety  of  questions  relating  to  literature,  poetry,  Druid- 
ism,  astronomy,  ethics,  etc.,  Athaimi  asks  NeUUU  whether  he 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  future  state  of  Erinn ;  NHdhi  answers 
thatiie  has,  and  he  then  goes  into  a  long  review  of  what  is  to 
happen  in  church  and  state,  to  the  end  of  time.     There  would 
be  mortalities  of  cows  all  over  the  world;  Kings  would  be  few; 
Professors  of  the  various  arts  would  be  mere  imitators;  Pagan 
enemies  would  waste  Erinn,  so  that  dignity  of  birth  or  extent 
of  wealth  would  serve  nobody.     [This  no  doubt  alludes  to  die 
Danish  invasion  in  the  eighth  century.]     Kings  would  be  wan- 
derers ;  religion  extinguished ;  the  nobles  crushed  down ;  the  ig- 
noble raised  up,  and  neither  man  nor  God  would  be  honoured  or 
worshipped ;  clerical  orders  and  (unctions  would  be  cast  off,  and 
hypocrisy  and  delusions  assumed;  musicians  would  be  meta- 
morphosed into  clowns ;  the  churches  would  become  subject  to 
the  lords  of  the  lands ;  pupils  would  neglect  to  maintain  their 
tutors  in  their  old  age.     There  woidd  come,  after  this,  great 
mortalities;    lightnings,   and   thunder;    unnatural  seasons;  a 
vengeful  slaughter  for  three  days  and  three  nights;  and  this 
would  be  the  fiery  plague  of  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Bap 
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tist,  which  would  destroy  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world,  lec.  xviit. 
and  one-third  of  which  should  fall  upon  the  animals  of  the  sea  ^^  ^j^^ 
and  the  trees  of  the  forest.     After  those  years  of  sorrow,  the  *o-caiied 
foreigners  would  come  in  their  ships  to  Inbher  JDomnainn  fnow  anteSorto* 


the  Bay  of  Malahide,  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Dublin],  st^'pi'liick! 
This  was  to  be  the  Roth  Rdmhach,  or  "Rowing  Wheer,  (of  <^^"*;;;^j,^ 
which  more   hereafter);  and  it  would  fly  off  to  the  Coirth4 '' diaIorho 
CndmhchoilU,  or  Rock  of  Cndmhchoill  (of  which  more  here-  Si^\)*^ 
after),  where  it  would  be  broken ; — that  is,  where  the  enemies, 
(of  whom,  as  of  a  plague,  it  was  the  poetical  desi^ation,)  would 
be  overthrown  and  almost  annihilated,  as  well  as  their  *'  stammer- 
ing foreign  women,  that  is,  Saxon  women,  who  would  bear 
children  to  their  own  fathers".    The  destruction  and  desertion  of 
the  great  palaces  and  cities  of  Erinn  was  to  take  place, — ^namely, 
Emania,  m  Ulster ;  Tara,  in  Meath ;  Cruachain^  in  Connacht ; 
Cashel,  in  Munster ;  and  Aileach^  in  Derry ; — after  which  the  sea 
would  come  over  Erinn,  seven  years  before  the  day  of  judgment. 

This  part  <^  this  so-called  prophecy  appears  to  me  curious, 
because  it  seems  to  bring  the  author's  time  down  to  the  tenth 
eentury,  when  the  Danes  were  accustomed  to  run  over  here 
from  England,  with  their  Saxon  bond  wives  and  bond  women. 
But  I  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  it  at  present. 

The  second  personage  belon^g  to  the  pre-Christian  period,  "j^J^JlJ*" 
to  whom  I  have  found  any  existing  prophecy  ascribed,  is  no  cribedto 
other  than  the  celebrated  Conn  "  of  the  hundred  battles",  mon-  Sun'dr^"'* 
arch  of  Erinn,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  157,  or  ^**i<»- 
275  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick. 

Conn's  name  is  connected  with  two  distinct  prophecies, — 
one  delivered  by  himself,  and  entitled  the  BaiU  Chuinny  or 
Conn  8  Ecstacy ;  the  other  delivered  to  him,  and  entitled  the 
Baili  an  Scdu^  or  the  Champion's  Ecstacy.  The  word  Bail^j 
which  means  madness,  distraction,  or  ecstacy,  is  the  ancient 
Gaedhhc  name  for  a  Prophecy. 

Of  these  two  **  Prophecies"  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  Gaedhlic  scholars  and  historians,  for  some  centuries 
back,  more  than  the  quotation  from  the  BailS  Chuinn  found  in 
the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  as  published  by  Father  John 
Colgan,  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturgas,  in  the  year  1647,  (a  quota- 
tion which  was  reprinted  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Tara,  published  in  the  year  1839,  in  the  18th  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy).  Even  at  the 
time  that  Dr.  Petrie  wrote  his  important  Essay  on  Tara,  the 
serious  examination  of  our  ancient  &iedhlic  manuscripts  was  but 
in  its  infancy ;  and  when  this  Baili  Chuinn  was  discovered  in  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  it  was  not  known  who  Conn,  the 
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LEc.  xvm.  author  of  it,  was;  nor  at  what  time  he  flourished;  nor  whether 
it  contained  any  more  than  what  is  there  quoted ;  it  was  only 
•o-cai?ed  believed  that  he  must  have  been  some  ancient  Druid.  Neither 
anteMorto'  could  the  most  minute  research  among  our  extensive  collection 
St  p  Tii(Jk  ^^  manuscripts  in  Dublin  throw  any  light  on  his  history.  How- 
rpropho-  ever,  on  my  visit  to  London  in  the  siunmer  of  1849, 1  had  the 
oibedlo  good  fortuuc  to  discovcr  an  ancient  copy  of  the  entire  prophecy. 
Hmidred  **  ^^  which  an  extract  only  is  quoted  in  the  Tripartite  Life. 
Bataes.)  The  piece  is  a  short  one,  filling  but  one  column  of  a  small 

folio  page.  It  is  entitled  Baile  Chuinn  Clted-CIiatftaigh;  that  if, 
*  the  Ecstacy  (or  Prophecy)  of  Conn  of  the  bundled  battles'.  The 
manuscript  is  ^vritten  on  vellum,  and  was  compiled  or  transcribed 
in  Barren,  in  my  native  county  of  Clare,  by  Donnel  O'Davoren, 
about  the  year  1590.  It  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum, 
classed, "  Egerton  88".  Tlie  transcript  appears  to  have  been  made 
from  some  ancient  dccayedmanuscript,  and  with  some  carelessness, 
many  words  being  carelessly  spelled  or  contracted.  The  style 
of  tne  composition  is  affectedly  irregular  and  obscure,  and  can- 
not be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  remote  antiquity  to  which  it  is 
referred.  It  will  appear  from  what  follows,  that  the  piece  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  originally  written  forty  nights  before  Conns 
death.  The  "  Prophecy",  which  is  written  in  prose,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Tara;  and  Conn  com- 
mences with  his  own  son,  Art,  of  whom  he  disposes  in  the 
following  few  words : 

"  Art  will  succeed  at  the  end  of  forty  nights ;  a  powerful 
champion,  who  shall  die  at  ilucmwihi^^ ;  [see  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  CXXVL]  The  Prophecy  then  runs  rajpidly 
down  to  Mac  Con,  the  successor  of  Art ;  Cormac  the  son  of  Art, 
and  successor  of  Mac  Con ;  Cairbre,  the  son  of  Cormac,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Gabhra;  Fiaclia  SraibhiinSy  the  son  of  Cairhre; 
Muiredhachy  the  son  of  Fiacha;  and  passing  over  Eockaidh 
Muighmheadhdin,  the  son  of  MuirMhach,  it  comes  down  to  hi* 
son  again,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages ;  and  then  to  Laeghaire, 
the  son  of  Niall,  who  was  monarch  when  St.  Patrick  arrived. 
Here  the  prophet  foretells  the  coming  of  our  great  apostle,  ib 
words  wliich  stand  as  follows,  with  their  ancient  explanations: 
"  With  Laeghairi  the  violent  will  the  land  be  humbled  by  the 
coming  of  the  Tailcenn,  that  is,  Patrick ;  houses  across,  that  is 
churches,  bent  staffs,  wliich  will  pluck  the  flowers  from  high 

J)laces".  [See  original  in  same  Appendix.]  A  somewhat  dif- 
erent  and  better  version  of  this  prediction  is  given  in  the  ancient 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  where  it  is  quoted,  without  gloss, 
from  the  BailS  Chuinn;  it  runs  thus:  "  A  l^ailcenn  shall  come, 
he  will  erect  cities,  churches,  music  houses,  with  gables  and 
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angles;  many  kin^  will  take  up  pilgrim  staffs".     [See  original  lec.  xnn, 
in  Appendix,  No.  CXXVII-1   The  word  Tailcenn  (or  Tailaenn),  ITT 

1-1  ■»  T»»  1  •  \.v.      ''Of  the 

which  occurs  here,  and  in  vanous  places  in  our  ancient  writings,  ro-caiied 
means  the  reverend  person, — ^to  whom  all  men  would  how  the  anterioMio*" 
head  in  reverence.    [See  same  Appendix.1     For  the  precise  SJ®«^?1?  ? 
meaning  oi  every  word  m  this  ancient  strain  I  have  succeeded  (**p]rophe- 
in  procuring  from  ancient  manuscripts  the  most  undouhted  au-  cribe(Uo 
thority;  and  this  is  rather  remarkable,  since  the  version  of  it  aSUd^****^ 

?'ven  by  Father  John  Colgan  in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  B»ttica.) 
ripartite  Life,  is  inaccurate  and  incongruous/**^ 

After  brining  the  predictions  down  to  king  LaeghairS,  and 
the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  royal 
"  prophet"  is  made  to  continue  the  list  of  his  successors  in  the 
sovereignty,  sometimes  by  name,  and  sometimes  by  description, 
down  to  the  three  Nialls,  the  last  of  whom,  Niall  Glun-dubh, 
was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Danes,  near  Dublin,  in  the  year 
917 ;  and  from  that  down,  by  description,  to  a  king  described 
aa  the  false  fratricidal  king  in  whose  reign  the  Saxons  were  to 
come.  Now,  this  fratrici<ml  king  of  Tara  was,  without  doubt, 
Domnall  Breaghach  O MaeiUechtainn^  who,  in  the  year  1 169, 
murdered  his  cousin  Diarmaid,  the  rightful  king  of  Tara,  and 
set  himself  up  in  his  place.  And  this  was  the  precise  year  in 
which  the  Anglo-Normans  (or  Saxons,  as  they  are  called  here), 
first  invaded  Ireland ;  so  that,  whatever  degree  of  credit  might 
be  due  to  the  early  part  of  this  strange  prophecy,  the  latter 
part  savours  strongly  of  a  foregone  knowledge  of  historic  facts. 

It  IB  unfortunate  that  no  vestige  of  the  original  history  of 
this  prophecy  has  come  down  to  us :  what  the  immediate  in- 
citing causes  to  it  were,  and  to  what  extent  it  ran  at  the  time 
that  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  ancient  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick.  That  some  such  accoimt  existed,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe;  and  upon  the  character  of  it  would  very 
much  depend  whether  the  so-called  prophecy,  or  any  part  of  it, 
was  to  be  received  as  authentic  or  not.  These  observations 
wiU  be  better  understood  from  the  following  fanciful  history  and 
description  of  the  Baile  an  Scciil,  the  other  ancient  prophecy 
with  which  the  name  of  king  Conn  is  connected.  The  history 
is  prefixed  to  the  copy  of  this  prophecy  in  the  British  Museum 
MS.  (Harleian,  5280),  and  runs  m  the  following  style: — 

One  morning  Conn  repaired  at  sunrise  to  the  battlements  of  the 
Ri  Baithf  or  Royal  Fortress,  of  Tara,  accompanied  by  his  three 

(*^  It  mns  as  follows :  "  Adyeniet  cum  circulo  tonsuB  in  capite,  ctguB  aedes 
ad  instar  aedium  Romananim:  effidet  quod  celUe  fUtune  sint  in  pretio  et 
estimatione.  MAes  ejus  erunt  angustaa  et  angulatSB  et  fiuia  mueta  pedum 
ptitorale  dominabetor"— TWaj  T^Anum.,  p.  123. 
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Druids,  Mael^  Bloc^  and  Bluicni^  and  his  three  poets,  EAain^ 
Corbj  and  Cesarn;  for  he  was  accustomed  every  day  to  repair'to 
this  place  with  the  same  company,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  nrmament,  that  no  hostile  senal  beings  should  descend  upon 
Erinn  unknown  to  him.  While  standing  in  the  usual  place 
this  morning,  Conn  happened  to  tread  upon  a  stone,  and  imme- 
diately the  stone  shrieked  under  his  feet,  so  as  to  be  heard  all 
over  Tara,  and  throughout  all  Bregia,  or  East  Meath.  Comi 
then  asked  his  Druids  why  the  stone  had  shrieked,  what  it's 
name  was,  and  what  it  said.  The  Druids  took  fifty-three  days 
to  consider ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  returned  the 
following  answer :  "  Fal  is  the  name  of  the  stone ;  it  came  fix>m 
InU  FdiU  or  the  island  of  Fal;  it  has  shrieked  under  your 
royal  feet,  and  the  niunber  of  shrieks  which  the  stone  has  ffiven 
forth,  is  the  number  of  kings  of  your  seed  that  will  succeed  you 
till  the  end  of  time ;  but",  continued  the  Druid,  **  I  am  not  the 
person  destined  to  name  them  to  you".  [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  CXXVIII.] 

Conn  stood  some  time  musing  on  this  strange  revelation; 
when,  suddenly,  he  fotmd  himself  and  his  companions  en- 
veloped in  a  mist,  so  thick,  that  they  knew  not  where  they 
were,  so  intense  was  the  darkness.  They  had  not  continaea 
long  in  this  condition,  until  they  heard  the  tramp  of  a  hone* 
man  approaching  them ;  and  immediately  a  spear  was  cast  three 
times  in  succession  towards  them,  coming  nearer  to  them  each 
time.  The  Druid  then  cried  out :  *^  It  is  a  violation  of  the 
sacred  person  of  a  king  to  whoever  casts  [on  the  part  of  aoy 
one  that  casts]  at  Conn  in  Tara".  The  horseman  then  came 
up,  saluted  Conn,  and  invited  himself  and  his  companions  to 
his  house.  He  led  them  into  a  noble  plain,  where  Aey  saw 
a  royal  court,  into  which  they  entered,  and  found  it  occupied 
by  a  beautiful  and  richly  dressed  princess,  with  a  silver  vat  fiiU 
of  red  ale,  and  a  golden  ladle  and  a  golden  cup  before  her.  The 
knight,  on  entering  the  palace,  showed  his  guests  to  appro- 
priate seats,  and  sat  himself  in  a  princely  chair  at  the  nead 
of  the  apartment;  and  then,  addressing  himself  to  Conn,  said:— 

"  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  am  not  a  living  knight;  I  am 
one  of  Adam's  race  who  have  come  back  from  death ;  my  name 
is  Lugh  Mac  Ceithlenn^  and  I  am  come  to  tell  you  the  length 
of  your  own  reign,  and  the  name  and  reign  of  every  king  who 
shall  succeed  you  in  Tara ;  and  the  princess  whom  you  have 
found  here  on  your  entrance,  is  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  for  ever". 

The  princess  then  presented  to  Conn  the  bare  rib  of  an  ox, 
and  the  bare  rib  of  a  boar.  The  ox's  rib  measured  four-and- 
twenty  feet  in  length ;  and  when  both  its  ends  were  laid  on  the 
groimd,  it  formed  an  arch  eight  feet  in  height.     She  eubee- 
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quently  presented  him  with  the  silver  pail  and  the  golden  ladle  lec.  rym. 
and  cup.     The  princess  then  took  up  the  ladle,  filled  the  cup,  ^^  ^^^ 
and  said:  "  Who  shall  this  cup  with  the  red  ale  be  given  tor"  aocaiied 
The  kniffht  answered :  "  Give  it  to  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  anterlorto" 
(that  is,  he  shall  gain  a  himdred  battles) ;  fifty  years  shall  he  |t.*^pi™rick' 
nave  reigned,  when  he  will  be  slain  at  Tuath  Amrois".     The  ("  Pfophe- 
princess  said  again :  '*  Who  shall  this  cup  with  the  red  ale  be  cribed  to 
given  to?"     "Give  it",  said  the  knight,  "to  Art,  the  son  ofS^dred*"* 
Conn:  he  shall  have  reigned  thirty  years,  when  he  shall  be  ^^"**> 
slain  at  Magh  MucruimM".     And  thus  does  the  princess  con- 
tinue to  put  her  questions,  the  knight  always  giving  the  name 
of  the  succeeding  king,  the  length  of  his  reign,  and  the  place 
and  manner  of  his  death,  down  to  l/oeghaM,  the  son  of  Niall^ 
where  the  knight  answers :  "  Give  it  to  Laeghairi  of  the  many 
Conflicts,  who  shall  devastate  the  Lif6  [Liffey,  that  is,  Leinster], 
and  many  other  territories.     Five  years  shall  he  have  reigned, 
when  a  stranger  company  shall  come,  among  whom  shall  be  the 
Tailcenrij  that  is,  Patrick,  a  man  of  great  dignity,  whom  God 
will  honour,  who  will  light  a  great  torch  which  shall  illuminate 
Erinn  even  to  the  sea.   Laeghaire  shall  be  slain  on  the  bank  of 
the  Caisi,    Kings  and  many  champions  will  be  brought  to  take 
up  the  pilgrim's  staff  by  the  preaching  of  the  TailcenrC, 

The  prophecy  is  then  contmued  in  the  same  way  down  to  the 
monarch  Fergus,  the  son  of  Maelduin,  who  was  to  be  slain  in 
the  Battle  of  Almhain^  on  a  Friday,  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  in  the  year  718.  And  here  our  copy  unfortunately  breaks 
off,  otherwise  we  should  be  pretty  well'  aole  to  fix  the  probable 
date  of  the  original  composition  of  this  piece. 

That  this  piece,  however,  whatever  was  its  date,  was  a  well- 
known  tract,  and  of  authority  for  the  succession  and  reigns  of 
the  monarchs  of  Erinn  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
clear,  as  we  find  it  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Flann,  of  Monas* 
terboice  (who  died  in  1056),  in  the  16th  stanza  of  his  poem  on 
the  succession  of  the  Kings  of  Tara,  when  speaking  of  the 
monarch  Eochaidh  Muidhmhedhdin^  who  died  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  365,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  Thus  writes  Flann 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXIa.]  : 

Died,  after  being  kinged  by  the  hosts, 

The  smooth  and  stainless  Eochaidh  Muighmhedhdin, 
Here  was  verified  (whatever  other  cases  may  be,) 
That  which  was  written  in  the  BailS  an  ScdiL 

This  is  an  important  reference  to  the  BailS  an  ScdiL  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  Flann  did  not  believe  in  its  inspiration,  and 
that  he  had  not  found  its  historic  details  as  accurate,  in  all  in- 
stances, as  those  which  related  to  Eochaidh  Muighmhedhdin, 
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LEc.  xvm,  A  fine  copy  of  Flann's  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
^  ^j^^  Leinster,  compiled  about  eighty  years  after  his  death.  It  be- 
•oH-aued      gins  [scc  Same  Appendix]  : 

ftSeriorto*  "  The  Kings  of  Tara  who  were  animated  by  fire". 

St? pS^dL  ^  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any  observation  on  the  J3at2^ 
("Prophe-  an  Scdil  itself,  after  having  placed  before  you  a  fair  version — 
cribed  to  indeed  a  literal  translation  nearly — of  the  purely  fabulous  aooount 
Hundred*^*  of  its  oririn,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  wluch  must  certainly 
Battles )  \^  ng  q1  J  j^g  ij^Q  prophecy  itself.  And  notwithstanding  that  the 
Bails  Chuinn  is  quoted  m  the  most  ancient  copies  known  to  us 
of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  still  it  is  impossible  to  aasion 
to  it  any  higher  degree  of  antiquity  or  authenticity  than  to  tae 
other.  Indeed,  both  seem  to  have  been  manufactured  by  the 
same  hand,  one  being  a  mere  echo  of  the  other,  but  with  some 
additional  details,  as  far  as  our  imperfect  copy  of  it  comes  down. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  believe  that  either  Conn  himself,  or  his 
doubtful  informant  the  Seal  (both  pagans),  could  have  received 
any  divine  revelation,  or  coidd,  even  wirfi  druidical  aid,  have 
given  us  the  precise  name,  length  of  reign,  niunber  and  names  of 
battles,  as  well  as  the  place  and  manner  of  death,  of  every  king 
of  Conn's  race,  who  would  occupy  Tara,  from  the  year  of  our 
Lord  157,  down  to  the  Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  mvasion  of 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1169 !  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
this  prophecy  come  to  be  introduced  into  our  most  ancient 
copies  of  the  Tripartite  Life  ?  To  this  question,  I  can  only  state 
my  opinion  in  answer;  an  opinion  founded,  however,  on  the 
thoughtful  reading  and  study  for  many  years  of  the  character 
and  possible  authenticity  of  such  old  compositions  of  a  so-called 
*'  prophetic"  character  as  have  come  under  my  notice.  Allow  me, 
then,  to  say,  that  we  have  no  really  ancient  copy  of  the  Tripartite, 
that  is,  any  copy  older  than,  or  even  as  old  as,  the  twelfth  centuiy ; 
and  (if  we  had  copies  to  refer  to  in  succession  bom.  the  sixth 
century  to  the  twelfth,  when  the  prophecy  would,  if  perfect,  "^t 
presume,  have  ended,)  I  have  for  my  part  little  doubt  that 
could  we  with  certainty  discover  the  firat  copy  in  which  the 
BaiU  Chuinn  occurs,  we  should  find  it  not  older  than  the  year 
1169 ;  that  is,  presuming  that  the  present  is  the  original  veiaion 
of  the  prophecy. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  Macutenius,  who 
collected  or  wrote  a  short  tract  on  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  before 
the  year  700,  introduces  an  ancient  pagan  prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  our  apostle,  of  which  he  gives  me  Latin,  but  that  he 
makes  no  mention,  nevertheless,  of  the  Baili  Chuinn.  Probns 
also,  who  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  tenth  century,  it  is 
believed,  quotes  the  same  pagan  prediction,  and  gives  a  Latin 
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translation  of  it,  but  has  no  reference  to  the  Baild  Chuinn;  and  lrc.  xvnr. 
Jocelyn,  who  wrote  his  Life  of  St.  Patrick  about  the  year  1185, 
gives  the  same  pagan  prophecy,  but  not  a  word  about  the  other,  so-caiied 

I  shall  now  pass  from  the  Baili  Chuinn^  for  the  present,  to  M{erio?to*^ 
take  it  up  again  when  I  come  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  s^J^p^^rlclf 
pagan  prophecy  just  referred  to.  ("Prophecy" 

The  practice  of  ascribing  predictions  of  the  coming  of  St.  5i^*nhe^ 
Patrick  to  persons  who  Uvea  some  centuries  before  that  event,  Jfcowi'-^^ 
was  not  confined  to  the  case  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  ■^»^n  ^'d* 
or  his  gifted  friend  from  the  land  of  spirits,  the  Scdl,  We  find, 
in  the  ancient  historic  tract  on  the  Battle  of  Magh  MucruiinhS 
(which  was  fought  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  195),  a  "  prophetic" 
poem,  ascribed  to  the  monarch  Art,  the  son  of  Conn,  who  was 
slain  in  that  battle.  This  poemis  preserved  in  the  ancient  vel- 
lum MS-  called  the  Leahhar  na  h-UidhrSy  compiled  before  the 
year  1106,  a  book  which  has  been  so  often  spoken  of  in  the 
course  of  these  lectures.  There  is  a  short  prose  introduction 
headed, "  The  Prophecy  and  Christian  Belief  of  Art  the  Lonely", 
which  states  that  tne  prophecy  was  the  result  of  a  vision  which 
Art  saw  while  enjoying  a  sleep  on  the  top  of  his  Ihimha  Selga, 
or  hunting-mound,  a  short  time  before  the  battle,  while  huntmg 
at  Treoit  (the  place  now  called  Trevit,  situated  about  three 
miles  east  of  Tara,  in  the  county  of  Meath). 

In  this  vision  Art  is  said  to  have  seen  the  coming  of  St. 
Patrick ;  the  great  changes  which  his  mission  would  bring  about 
in  the  condition  of  Erinn;  the  subsequent  importance,  as  a 
religious  establishment,  of  Tredit^  the  place  in  which  he  then 
happened  to  be,  and  where,  by  his  own  direction,  his  body  was 
carried  frx>m  the  battle-field  and  buried,  in  anticipation  of  the 
future  sanctity  of  the  place. 

The  poem,  which  consists  of  156  lines,  was  addressed  to  Den 
Mor^  Art's  attendant,  and  begins  [see  Appendix,  No.  CXXX.]  : 
"  Pleasant  for  Denna,  the  vehement", 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  poems  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and  many  of  the  words  are  explained  by  an  ancient  interlined 
gloss;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  no  reference  to  those  who 
were  to  succeed  Art  in  the  monarchy,  nor  to  the  Danish  or 
Saxon  invasions.  I  think  it  was  written  immediately  at,  or 
about  the  time  of  foimding  the  church  of  Tredit^  and  before 
either  of  the  invasions  had  occurred,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  prophet  was  too  honest  to  see  farther  forward  into  futurity. 

In  my  next  Lecture  I  shall  proceed  with  some  accoimt 
of  the  remainder  of  these  so-called  Prophecies,  afler  which  I 
propose  to  take  up  those  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU  and  his 
successors. 


LECTURE  XIX. 

[Delhrcnd  Jalj  17, 1866.J 

The  (so-called)  Prophecies  (continued).  The  Prophecies  attribofted  to  Em 
Mac  Cumhaill,  Of  the  Magical  Arts  of  Finn.  Of  the  Pagan  Prophecy  of  die 
coming  of  St.  Patrick,  quoted  by  Macutenios.  The  Prophecies  sifrilnited 
to  St.  CailUn,  The  Prophecies  attributed  to  JBe^  itfoc  De.  The  Prophecies 
attributed  to  St.  Colum  Cille,  Of  the  spurious  and  modern  Fkopbecies 
attributed  to  this  Saint 

In  out  last  Lecture  we  considered  shortly  the  remarkable  ^*  Dia- 
logue of  the  Two  Sages",  the  two  "  Propnecies"  referred  to  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  that  ascribed  to  his  son  Art,  called 
the  Lonely.  Before  we  pass  to  the  Prophecies  (as  they  are 
called)  attributed  to  the  eariy  Christian  oauits  of  Erinn,  we 
have  still  to  notice  one  or  two  other  compodtions  which  pass 
under  the  same  name,  though  belonging  to  an  earlier  era. 

The  next  of  our  pagan  "  prophets"  in  chronological  order  is 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated  Finn  Mac  CdmhaiUi  who 
was  slain  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  283,  or  149  years  before  St. 
Patrick's  coming.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a  great  omission 
on  the  part  of  our  ancient  chroniclers  of  the  wonderful,  if  they 
had  failed  to  endow  Finn  with  the  ^ft  of  prophecy,  along  with 
all  his  other  surprising  accomplishments. 

I  have  in  a  former  Lecture  given  a  short  accoimt  of  the  poems 
in  general  which  we  find  ascribed  to  Finn  in  our  old  manu- 
scripts, and  among  them  one  foretelling  the  mission  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  founding  of  a  Christian  church  by  St.  MoUng  at 
lios  Broc  [now  St.  Mullins,  in  the  county  of  Carlo w],  and  the 
future  renown  of  that  place.  There  are,  however,  besides  this, 
two  other  "  Prophecies"  known  to  me  as  ascribed  tjp  Finn,  one 
of  them  of  an  ancient  dfite,  and  the  other  not  so  old ;  and  there  is 
a  third  prophecy  of  Finn's,  preserved  among  some  poems  and 
prophecies  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  Cilliy  in  a  vellimi  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  but  I  had  not,  when  there, 
time  to  examine  it. 

Of  the  two  prophecies  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  one  is 
preserved  in  a  vellum  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  in 
the  Library  of  Trinitj  College  (Class  H.  3,  17).  It  is  very 
short,  and  is  written  in  irregularly  measured  prose,  in  ancient 
language,  and  with  an  interlined  gloss.  It  is  headed:  "  Finn, 
the  grandson  of  Baiscni  cecinit,  foretelling  of  Patrick,  when  he 
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slipped  off  the  flag  on  which  he  afterwards  came  to  Eriiin".  lkct.  xix. 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXI.]  ^  ^^^ 

The  "  Prophecy",  which  consists  of  about  thirty  lines,  begins  jo^caiicd 
with  the  following  [see  same  AppEimix] : —  mtertorto* 

"  It  is  not  in  the  path  of  crime  my  foot  has  come.  st^Pauick' 

It  is  not  a  decline  of  strength  that  has  come  upon  me,         ("  ptophe- 
But  it  is  the  warrior's  stone  this  stone  rejects :  cribcd  to 

He  is  a  distinguished  man  for  whom  the  stone  rejects  me,   cXnhauo. 
[a  man]  Wim  dignities  from  the  Holy  Spirit*'  (i.^.,  the 
dignity  of  a  bishop). 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  legend  alluded  to  in  this 
veiy  curious  piece,  in  the  absence  of  any  more  of  its  history ; 
and  the  more  so,  that,  as  I  am  certain,  the  short  heading  is  de- 
fective by  two  words ;  for  I  should  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  legend,  and  inferring  the  history  of  the  pro- 
phecy, supposing  it  had  run,  for  example,  thus :  "  Finn,  the 
grandson  of  Baiscni  cecinit,  foretelling  of  Patrick,  when  he 
[Finn]  slipped  off  the  flagstone  upon  which  [the  leper]  came 
afterwards  to  Erinn". 

The  legend  of  the  leper  and  the  flagstone  is  this :  When  St. 
Patrick  was  leaving  the  coast  of  Britain  to  come  over  to  Erinn 
on  his  mission,  just  as  the  ship  had  cast  off  from  the  shore,  a 
poor  leprous  man  came  on  the  beach,  and  begged  earnestly  to 
be  taken  on  board.  Patrick  was  willing  to  put  back  and  take 
him  up ;  but  the  crew  refused,  and  the  ship  moved  on.  The 
poor  leper  still  continued  his  entreaties;  whereupon,  Patrick 
took  his  altar-stone  (which,  in  the  old  writings,  is  called  the 
Stone  Altar),  and  casting  it  on  the  water  within  reach  of  the 
leper,  desired  him  to  sit  on  it  and  be  quiet.  This  the  leper 
did,  and  immediately  the  stone  moved,  following  the  ship 
throughout  its  course,  until  they  reached  the  harbour  of  Wick- 
low,  where  the  leper  was  one  of  the  first  to  land ;  after  which 
the  Saint  again  took  possession  of  his  "  Stone  Altar".  This 
stone  is  spoken  of  as  an  altar  in  the  text  of  this  prophecy,  and 
with  the  promise,  that  as  long  as  it  lives  in  Erinn  Patrick's 
children  in  Christ  will  live  in  his  doctrines.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  there  was  an  ancient  legend,  which  is  not  now 
tnown,  of  the  history  of  this  stone  beiore  Patrick  consecrated 
it  to  his  holy  purposes.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  prophecies, 
Patrick  is  called  the  Tailcenn.   [See  App.,  No.  CXa VII.] 

Assuming  the  foregoing,  then,  to  be  the  true  reading  of  the 
legend  implied  in  the  heading,  there  remains  still  the  other 
legend  to  be  accounted  for ;  that,  namely,  of  Finn's  slipping  off 
the  flagstone ;  a  legend,  of  which  I  have  never  met  with  any 
trace  in  my  reading,  though  it  has  been  rather  extensive  in  this 
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LKCT.  XIX.  particular  direction.  If,  however,  I  were  allowed  to  infer  the 
legend  from  the  few  facts  mentioned  in  the  opening  lines  of  the 
prophecy,  I  should  say  that  it  might  perhaps  have  once  run  in 
this  stram: — 

That  Finn  was  hunting  somewhere  about  Sliabh  Mu  (in  Ae 
county  of  Antrim),  where  St.  Patrick,  during  his  early  captivity 
in  Ennn,  was  employed  to  herd  the  swine  of  his  master  Milchu ; 
that  Finn  in  his  progress  happened  to  tread  upon  a  stone,  &om 
which  he  slipped  in  some  remarkable  manner ;  that,  on  looking 
at  the  stone,  he  discovered  that  it  was  one  which  offered  a  good 
material  for  a  weapon, — ^probably  for  one  of  those  curiously- 
fashioned  weapons  of  which  we  have  so  many  specimens  of  all 
sizes  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  which  now 
pass  by  the  unmeaning  name  of  celts  (a  kind  of  weapon,  which 
m  ancient  Gaedhlic  was  called  Lia  Milidhy  or  Warrior's  Stone), 
and  one  or  more  of  which  every  champion  carried  in  his  girdle 
to  be  cast  as  occasion  might  require ;  that  Finn,  in  some  unac- 
countable way,  failed  to  appropriate  the  stone ;  that  he  then  had 
recourse  to  his  Druidic  powers  of  divination  to  discover  the 
cause  of  his  failure ;  that  he  found  the  stone  to  be  predestined 
for  a  higher  and  holier  office  than  that  of  an  offensive  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  a  professional  warrior,  and  that  on  that  account, 
it  intuitively  shrunk  from  his  hand ;  and  finally  that,  long  after- 
wards, when  Patrick  was  employed  as  a  swine-herd  on  this 
mountain,  this  stone  having  attracted  his  notice,  he  took  it  up 
without  difficulty,  and  earned  it  about  him  in  his  escape  from 
bondage,  and  ever  after,  imtil  he  was  ordained  a  priest;  and 
that  then  he  formed  it  into  the  stone  altar,  which  he  carried 
with  him  on  his  journey  from  Rome,  and  upon  which  the  leper, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  accompanied  him  over  the  sea  from 
Britain  into  Erinn. 

That  some  such  legend  as  this  had  been  (and  piobably  is 
still)  in  existence,  on  which  this  prophecy  was  founded,  any  one 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  character  of  our  old  ro- 
mances, will,  I  think,  without  difficulty  feel  disposed  to  believe. 
But  the  matter  certainly  requires  much  further  investigation. 

There  are  two  other  prophecies  of  f\nn  Mac  Cumhaill  to  be 
found  in  modem  Graedhlic  manuscripts ;  but  they  are  much  m- 
ferior  in  style  to  the  pieces  just  described,  and  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  by  the  Gaedhlic  scholar,  that  they  must  have  been  com- 
posed centuries  after  the  former. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  poem  of  188  lines,  in  which  the  poet 
Oisin  is  made  to  repeat  to  St.  Patrick  a  prophetic  poem 
which  his  father,  Finn^  had  composed  at  Beinn  Edair  (now  the 
Hill  of  Howth).  St.  Patrick  addresses  Oisin  as  follows  [see 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXII.]  : 
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O  Otrfn,  wilt  thou  relate  unto  us, 
Some  of  the  prophecies  of  Atcu:  CumJiaill, — 
Of  what  the  gifted  king  foretold, 
He  whom  angels  truly  honoured. 
Okin  answers:  I  will  relate  to  thee  with  pleasure, 
O  Patrick,  the  chaste  son  of  Calphumn, 
And  thy  heart  will  be  sore  from  hearing 
Of  all  the  evils  which  are  foretold. 

Finn  having  one  day  sat  in  the  east, 
Over  the  sea  at  the  hill  of  Edar^ 
He  saw  a  black  cloud  approach  from  the  north, 

Which,  all  of  a  sudden,  darkened  Eriim. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  hear^  Caeilti  then  said 

To  noble -Fmn  of -4  fonAazn; 

Put  thy  thumb  of  knowledge  to  thy  tooth, 

And  leave  us  not  in  ignorance. 
Finn  answers :  Alas,  my  dearest  CaeiUi^ 

The  prophecy  is  far  from  thee, — 

Barbarians  from  beyond  the  sea 

Will  one  day  confound  the  men  of  Erinn. 
Finn  goes  on  then  to  show  that  this  black  cloud  meant  the 
Saxons,  or  Anglo-Normans,  that 

On  a  Thursday  a  man  goes  to  invite  them, 

It  will  be  a  bad  legacy  to  Erinn's  land, — 

Mdc  Murchadha,  tne  dark  demon, 

His  return  shall  be  that  of  a  ghost. 
The  invaders,  according  to  this  poem,  were  to  despoil  the 
land  of  Erinn  for  the  space  of  400  years,  but  the  space  of  time 
vari^  in  various  copies.  They  were  to  receive  several  defeats, 
and  some  of  these  defeats  are  plainly  enough  pointed  out, — as, 
for  instance,  where  they  were  to  be  three  times  defeated  by  the 
brave  Dann  or  lord  of  Ui  Failgh4,  now  Offaly.  This  lord  of 
Offaly  must  have  been  Murchadh  O'Conor,  who  defeated  the 
English  of  Meath  first  in  the  year  1385,  at  the  battle  of 
Cruachdn  Bri  EiU  [now  Crochan,  a  well-known  place  in  the 
present  King's  County] ;  a  second  time  in  the  year  1406,  at  the 
battle  of  Geisill  [Geshill,  in  the  same  county]  ;  and  a  third  time 
at  cm  Eocliain  [somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Meath  and 
Offaly],  in  the  year  1414. 

Tlie  foreigners  were  to  receive  ano:;her  remarkable  defeat  at 
Ceann  Feahhrat  (on  the  borders  of  the  coimties  of  Cork  and 
Limerick) ;  and  I  believe  that  this  was  fulfilled  in  the  year  1579, 
when  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  met  Sir  William 
Dnury,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  at  Govt  na   Ti- 
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brad,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  not  far  from  Ceann  FAraU 
and  where  the  English  captains,  Herbert,  Eustace,  and  Spris, 
were  killed,  together  with  300  of  their  men,  immediately  after 
which  Sir  William  Drury  himself  died. 

After  annoimcing  these  occurrences,  the  prophecy  posses  to 
the  battle  of  Saingel  fSingland,  near  Limerick],  where  an  oak 
of  the  house  of  O^Bnen  was  to  lead  the  native  clanns  against 
the  enemy  and  defeat  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  then 
would  the  five  provinces  arise  and  expel  the  strangers  alto- 
gether. This  rising  applies,  doubtless,  to  the  war  of  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  which  Hugh  of  Derry  was  to 
take  a  chief  and  successful  part.  This  was,  of  course,  the  great 
Aedh  Ruadh  [Hugh  RoeJ  O'Donnell,  and  the  poem  must,  I 
am  very  sure,  have  been  written  some  few  years  previous  to  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Kinsale,  in  which  Hugh  was  defeated  and 
compelled  to  fly  to  Spain,  where,  as  you  are  aware,  that  illus- 
trious chieftain  soon  silerwards  died. 

It  would  be  easy  to  analyze  this  whole  prophecy,  correct  its 
incongruities,  and  all  in  its  dates  and  agents,  if  it  were  worth  it; 
but  as  it  is  evidently  a  composition  of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (or  a  collection  and  continuation  of  some  earlier  local 
fugitive  stanzas  carried  down  to  that  period),  I  do  not  deem  it 
worth  any  further  notice,  and  shall  therefore  pass  to  another 
prophecy,  ascribed,  with  equal  veracity,  to  the  same  author. 

This  second  is  a  poem  of  forty  lines,  addressed  by  Finn  Mac 
Cumhaill  to  some  woman  who  recited  a  poem  to  him.  The 
warrior  prophet  promises  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  who  would 
bless  Erum, — all  lands  would  be  measured  by  acres — the  ^j 
Saxons  would  be  niunerous — and  he  regrets  his  own  inakli^ 
to  take  part  in  their  expulsion.  Another  word,  however,  would 
really  be  too  much  to  waste  on  this  piece. 

The  history  o£Finn  Mac  CAmhailVs  "Thumb  of  Knowledge", 
as  related  in  the  ancient  Tales,  is  a  very  wild  one  indeed;  but 
it  is  so  often  alluded  to  that  I  may  as  well  state  it  here.  It  is 
shortly  this :  upon  a  certain  occasion  this  gallant  warrior  was 
hunting  near  Sliahh  na  m-Ban,  in  the  present  county  of  Tip- 
perary ;  he  was  standing  at  a  spring-well,  when  a  strange  woman 
came  suddenly  upon  him,  filled  a  silver  tankard  at  tne  spring, 
and  immediately  afterwards  walked  away  with  it.  Finn  fol- 
lowed her,  unperceived,  until  she  came  to  the  side  of  the  hill, 
where  a  concealed  door  opened  suddenly,  and  she  walked  in. 
Finn  attempted  to  follow  her  farther,  but  the  door  was  shut :») 
quickly  that  he  was  only  able  to  place  his  hand  on  the  door- 
post, with  the  thumb  inside.  It  was  with  great  di£Bculty  he 
was  able  to  extricate  the  thiunb ;  and,  having  done  so,  he  im- 
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mediately  thrust  it,  bruised  as  it  was,  into  his  mouth  to  ease  the  lbct.  xix, 
pain.    No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he  found  himself  pos-  ^^^^^ 
sessed  of  the  gift  of  foreseeing  future  events.     This  gift,  how-  •o-woied 
erer,  was  not,  we  are  told,  always  present,  but  only  when  he  anteriofto* 
bruised  or  chewed  the  thumb  between  his  teeth.    (This  legend  st^plS-lcfc 
is  found  in  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  3.  18.,  T.C.D.)     Such  is  die 
veracious  origin,  handed  down  to  us  by  the  tradition  of  the 
poets,  of  Finn  Mac  CumhailVs  wonderful  gift  of  prophecy ! 


The  next  and  last  of  the  so-called  pagan  prophecies,  with  "Propiwjy" 
which  I  shall  at  present  trouble  you,  consists  of  but  a  few  words,  Patricks 
which  we  generally  meet  in  the  form  of  a  stanza  of  four  lines,  ^Si^^to 
and  relates  exclusively  to  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  into  Ireland.  ^^  kJJJ'"*^ 
It  is  found  in  all  the  ancient  copies  of  the  Saint's  life  diat  I  have  Laegiwiri, 
met.    The  history  of  this  prophecAis,  like  itself,  short  enough. 
Three  jrears  before  the  amval  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  on  his 
apostohc  mission  (that  is,  in  the  year  429),  his  coming  was,  it 
is  stated,  foretold  as  a  fearful  event  to  the  pa^n  monarch  Laegh- 
airi,  hj  his  two  chief  Druids,  Lockra  and  Liuchat  Maely  in  the 
following  words  [see  original  in  Appeitdix,  No.  CXXXIII.]  : 

A  Tailcenn  will  come  over  the  raging  sea, — [see  p.  393.] 

With  his  perforated  garment,  his  crook-headed  staff, 

With  his  table  at  the  east  end  of  his  house, 

And  all  his  people  will  answer,  *  amen',  *  amen'. 
The  perforated  garment  is  easily  explained  to  be  the  Chasuble 
of  the  Catholic   Friest ;  the  crook-headed  staff,  the  bishop's 
Pastoral  Staff;  and  the  table  at  the  east  end  of  his  house,  as  tne 
table  of  the  Lord,  the  Altar  of  the  Church. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  this  prophecy  there  can  be  no  rational 
doubt,  as  we  find  it  quoted  by  Macutenius;  who,  as  already 
stated,  wrote  or  transcribed  some  notes  on  the  life  of  St.  Patrick, 
some  time  before  the  year  700,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
ancient  Book  of  Armagh  (fol.  2,  page  b,  col.  a),  in  which  he 
8a^s  that  the  words  of  this  little  verse  are  not  so  plain  on  account 
of  the  idiom  of  the  language.  Macutenius  does  not  give  the 
onginal  words,  and  his  Latin  translation  of  them  clearly  shows 
that  he  did  not  understand  them.  Probus  also,  who  wrote  a  life 
of  St  Patrick  in  Latin,  in  the  tenth  century  (it  is  believed), 
quotes  this  prophecy,  apparently  from  Macutenius,  without  the 
onginal  words ;  but  he  gives  us  a  still  more  inaccurate  translation 
than  the  former  one.  (See  Trias  Thaumaturgus,  p.  49,  col.  a.) 
Now  of  all  the  pagan  predictions  of  St.  Patrick's  apostolic 
'^'^on,  this  alone  has  any  colour  of  authenticity :  not  from  any 
thing  in  its  style  or  history,  but  from  the  fact  that  Christianity 
^as  fully  established  and  extensively  spread  on  the  continent 
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LEcrr.  XTX.  (aud  to  some  extent  in  Britain)  in  the  reign  of  Laeghairi,  and 
,.  -  "^^  ^^^  ^^S^  probability  that  his  druids  were  well  acquainted, 

of  Saint       if  not  with  its  doctrines,  at  least  with  its  peculiar  external  fea- 
«Im?ng,  at-   turcs  and  ceremonies;  and  so,  that  from  the  &ct  of  its  having 
the  D^idB    approached  their  own  shores,  and  probably  landed  on  them  too, 
^ing.       they  foresaw  the  inevitable  consequence  of  its  spreading  over  the 
^   *'^ '    entire  land  of  Erinn,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  their  own  ancient 
system  and  the  various  institutions  founded  upon  it.    This  pro- 
phecy would  not  apply  as  much  to  Palladius  as  to  Patrick; 
,  because  although  tlie  former  came  one  year  earlier,  he  failed  in 

his  mission,  whilst  the  success  of  the  latter  was  complete  and 
permanent. 

You  may,  if  you  wish,  extend  to  Finn,  Art,  and  Conn,  the 
possibility  of  an  acquaintance  with  C'^  »stianity,  as  well  as  to 
LdeghairSs  Druid;  but  the  probabili'y  is  much  more  in  fevour 
of  the  latter. 

^hecics"^"  We  now  pass  from  our  pagan  to  our  Christian  "  Prophets'; 
cribcd  to  the  and  amougst  these  we  shall  begin  with  St.  Caillin  of  FWvnacha 
Erinn.* (The  Maighc  RSiH  (in  the  present  county  of  Lieitrim) ;  who,  according 
•J^^Pjf  ^*"  to  his  life,  quoted  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  buried 
caiiun,)      the  great  Conall  Gnlban  in  his  church  in  the  year  464. 

The  Life  of  St.  Caillin,  of  which  there  is  a  vellum  copy  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  existence,  contains  a  poem  of  816  fine?, 
ascribed  to  the  saint  himself,  on  the  colonizations  of  Erinn,  and 
the  succession  of  its  monarchs  down  to  his  own  time,  in  the  reign 
of  Diarmaid^  the  son  of  Fergus  Cerrbhedily  and  in  which  he 
"  foretells"  by  name  all  the  monarchs  from  IHarmmd  down  to 
Roderick  O'Conor,  in  the  year  1172.  To  this  list  he  adds  twelve 
more,  by  fanciful  descriptive  names,  the  last  of  whom  is  to  be 
Flann  Cithach,  in  whose  time  Antichrist  is  to  appear  on  earth, 
and  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  a  little  further  on.  The 
"  Prophet"  then  ^ves  a  list  of  the  O'Kitaircs,  Lords  of  Breijni 
(Breiiny),  his  native  territory ;  coming  down  to  gallant  Ual^^ 
ORuairc  in  the  year  1241.  Ten  lords  of  the  descendants  of 
Valgarg  were  to  succeed  himself.  The  last  of  these  ten  would 
be  William  Gorm  (Blue  William),  who  would  plimder  the  saints 
church  at  Fidhnacha,  after  which  the  sceptre  would  pass  &om 
his  house.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  "  Blue  William 
O'Ruairc"  in  our  annals ;  but  I  find  a  William  Ruadh  (or  red- 
haired  William)  ORuairCj  Lord  of  Breifni,  who  died  in  the 
year  1430 ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  veiy 
glaring  forgery  was  concocted  in  or  about  this  time.  This  poenii 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  contains  204  stan;cas,  or  816  lines, 
begins  thus  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXIV.]  : 
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"  Great  Erinn,  Island  of  Angels".  lect.  xix. 

There  are  many  more  prophetic  rhymes  interspersed  through 
this  Life  of  St.  CaiUin^  but  they  were  all  written  by  the  same 
^  prophet  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  first. 

The  next  of  our  Christian  "  prophets"  was  Beg  Mac  D^,  who  "^^"^^0, 
died  in  the  year  556.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Munster  nobleman,  £4g  Mac  Di. 
and  held  the  office  of  poet  and  prophet  at  Tara,  in  the  reign  of 
the  above  king  IHarmaid,  He  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  an  eccentric  character,  more  remarkable  for  ready  wit  than 
sound  sense.  He  was  a  man,  however,  of  a  religious  disposition, 
and  well  acquainted  with  St.  Colum  CilU^  as  well  as  with  other 
distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  scholars  of  his  time.  There  ai-e 
several  fugitive  stanzas,  witty  sentences,  and  prophetic  sayings  of 
his,  scattered  through  our  ancient  writings,  specimens  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  years  478 
and  825.  There  is  also  what  appears  to  be  either  a  short  collection 
or  a  continuous  series  of  his  prophetic  prose  sayings,  preserved 
in  the  ancient  vellum  MS.  already  spoken  of,  (Harleian,  5280), 
in  the  British  Museum.  All  the  predictions  in  this  little  tract, 
which  extends  but  about  half  a  small  folio  page,  are  of  an  un- 
favourable character ;  they  contain  allusions  to  the  Danish  but 
none  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  which  I  think  plainly 
enough  shows  that  they  were  written  after  the  former,  but  before 
the  latter.  Indeed,  the  time  of  writing  could,  I  believe,  be  safely 
deduced  from  the  first  sentence  of  the  piece,  which  runs  as  follows 
[see  Appendix,  No.  CXXXV.l :  "  Wo  is  he  who  shall  live  to 
see  in  the  land  of  the  Gaedhil,  the  son  succeed  the  father  in 
[the  primacy  of]  ArdmachdP  [Armagh.]  This  allusion  to  the 
son  succeedmg  the  father  at  Ardmacha  would,  I  think,  bring 
the  composition  of  this  prophecy  down  to  about  the  year  940, 
when  the  lay  usurpation  of  the  Primacy  commenced,  which 
continued  for  200  years  afterwards ;  but  the  allusion  in  the  text 
to  Aenghus  Ua  Flainn^  successor  of  St.  Brendan  at  Cluain  Ferta 
(Clonfert,  in  the  county  of  Galway),  brings  the  time  of  the 
author  down  to  the  year  1036,  in  which  OFlainn  died.  Big 
Mac  Di  is  quoted  also  in  the  tract  on  the  Danish  wars,  preserved 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

The  next,  and  the  most  popular  of  all  our  "prophets",  is  St.  JJecie^^oV 
Colum  CilU,    It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  fix  on  the  period  Saint  coium 
at  which  prophetic  savings  first  began  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
saint;  but  the  oldest  IVIS.  in  which  I  have  found  him  quoted 
as  a  prophet  is  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  a  fragment  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Danish  wars  preserved  in  that  book,  and  which  must 
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LECT.  XIX.  have  been  compiled  about  the  year  1150.     The  quotation  con- 
sists  but  of  the  following  stanza  fsee  orifimml  in  Appendix,  No. 

pheclM"  aa-    UAJLA.  V 1. J  : 

SJi^u  S  '^^  "  Those  ships  upon  Loch  Ree, 

"Pro\ecS"  Well  do  they  magnify  the  pagan  foreigners; 

of  Sdint  They  will  give  an  Abbot  to  ArdmcLcha; 

coiumciiu.)  ^       His  wiU  be  the  rule  of  a  Wrant". 

This  stanza  has  reference  to  the  fleet  of  ships  or  boats  wliicli 
the  Danes  placed  on  the  Upper  Shannon,  by  means  of  which 
they  plundered  the  churches  and  territories  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  This  was  about  the  year  840,  when  Turgesius  was  the 
Danish  leader,  and  when  he  made  his  wife  supreme  head  of  the 
ffreat  ecclesiastical  city  of  Clonmacnois,  and  afterwards  promoted 
himself  to  the  Abbacy  of  Ardmacha,  as  foretold  (or  rather,  as  I 
believe,  aftertold)  in  this  stanza. 

This  stanza,  however,  is  but  a  quotation  from  a  poem  of  360 
lines,  which  now  exists,  and  in  which  it  makes  the  tenth  stanza; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  this  and  a  few  more  stanzas  which 
dppear  to  belong  to  it,  were  seized  upon  at  a  later  period,  and 
made  the  foundation  of  the  present  poem. 

This  poem,  which  St.  Colum  CilU  is  said  to  have  addressed 
to  his  friend  and  companion  St.  Bamthifiy  at   lona,  begins 
thus  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 
"  Attend,  O  excellent  Baoiihin^ 

To  the  voice  of  my  bell  in  cold  lona, 

Until  I  now  relate  to  thee 

All  that  shall  happen  towards  the  world's  end". 
The  supposed  prophet  then  gives  a  gloomy  account  of  what 
was  to  befal  the  Xeath  Chuinn^  Conn's  or  the  northern  half  of 
Erinn ;  and  the  death  of  Cormac  Mac  CuUinan,  king  and  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  in  the  year  903.  Then  comes  the  allusion  to 
the  fleet  of  Loch  Ree,  or  the  Upper  Shannon — quite  out  of  its 
proper  place;  after  which  the  battie  of  Clontarf  is  foretold. 
The  prophet  then  passes  down  through  some  of  the  Leinster 
and  Munster  kings  and  monarchs  of  Ennn  to  Jfuircheortach  (or 
Mortoch)  O'Brien,  who  was  to  demolish  Aileach^  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  descendants  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  (situated 
m  the  present  county  of  Derry) ;  an  event  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1101.  In  this  year,  Murtoch  O'Brien,  monarch  of  Erinn, 
marched  with  a  large  force  over  Eos  Ruadh  (at  Ballyshannon), 
and  from  that  to  the  above  ancient  palace  of  Griandn  Ailigh, 
which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  ordenng  his  men  to  carry  back 
with  them  a  stone  of  the  building  in  every  sack  which  had 
been  emptied  of  its  provisions  upon  the  march ;  and  with  these 
stones  he  afterwards  built  a  parapet  upon  the  top  of  his  royal 
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palace  (whicli  was  situated  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  lbct.  xtx. 
of  Limerick),  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  victory  over  the  Qfthgupro. 
ancient  enemies  of  his  house.  phecie«"as- 

[I  may  here  observe  that  this  was  not  a  wanton  deed  of  saintao? 
destruction  on  the  part  of  O'Brien,  but  a  retaliation  for  some-  5fi."phe^a^ 
thing  of  a  similar  msult  which  the  northerns  had,  two  hun-  J'f*'"' 
dred  years  before  that,  offered  to  the  Dalcassians,  when  they 
made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  rush  into  that  country,  and  cut 
down  and  carried  away  by  force,  from  the  celebrated  woods  of 
Creatalach,  [Cratloe,  I  believe],  as  much  prime  oak  as  roofed 
and  adorned  the  same  palace  ot  Aileach.l 

The  prophecy  goes  on  then  to  foretell  that  this  indignity  to 
the  northerns  should  be  avenged  by  Aedh  (or  Hugh),  the 
valiant  king  of  Tirconnell,  who  was  to  appear  in  136  years 
afler  (that  is,  in  the  year  1237),  and  who  was  to  be  slsan  at 
Dublin  by  the  sea-king,  the  son  of  Godfrey,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-one  years,  that  is,  in  1258.  Either  the  prophet  or  his 
transcriber  of  the  poem  is  here,  however,  out  in  his  calculation. 
No  Hugh  O'Donnell  of  Tirconnell  bore  sway  at  or  about  the 
year  1258 ;  nor  have  we  any  record,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  any 
northern  prince  avenging  the  destruction  of  Aileach  about  this 
time,  nor  for  341  years  sSter;  that  is,  till  the  year  1599,  when 
the  great  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell  made  a  sudden  irruption  into 
Thomond,  and  plundered  and  ravaged  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  it.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  very  prediction  was  at  that  time  applied  to  him  by 
the  Dalcassian  poet,  i/ootZ^n  Og  Mac  BruaideadhaJM&G  BrodyJ, 
whose  cattle  O'Donnell's  people  had  carried  on,  but  which 
O'Donnell,  on  the  poet's  demand,  restored  in  full,  whereupon 
the  poet  said  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXVII.] : 
"  It  was  destined  that,  in  revenge  of  Oileachy 

O  Red  Hugh !  the  prophet  foretold, 

The  coming  of  thy  troops  to  the  land  of  Magh  Adhair; 

From  the  north  is  sought  the  relief  of  all  men". 
The  prophecy  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  thirty  years  after, 
Aedh  (but  this  is  certainly  a  different  Hugh,  and  this  part  of 
the  poem  is  misplaced)  Cliabhghlas  (or  Hugh  the  gray-bodied) 
would  assume  the  rule  of  Erinn ;  after  whom  there  would  be 
but  seven  successors  to  the  end  of  time,  with  twenty-seven 
years  between  each;  that  the  last  of  them  would  be  Flann 
Ctothach,  in  whose  time  would  come  the  Brat  Baghach^  or 
Flag  of  Battles,  and  the  Roth  Ramhach,  or  Rowing  Wheel. 
This  "  rowing  wheel"  was  to  be  a  ship  containing  one  thousand 
heds,  and  one  thousand  men  in  each  bed;  alike  would  this 
strange  ship  sail  on  sea  and  on  land,  nor  would  it  fiirl  ite  sails 
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LECT.  XIX.  until  it  was  wrecked  by  the  Pillar-stone  of  CndmhehoiW    They 
Of  the"  Pro  ^*^^^  tlicn  be  met  by  the  brave  chief  of  Cndmhchoill,  who 
phecies"  ag-  would  cut  them  all  off,  so  that  not  one  of  them  should  ever 
saiiiu  of'  *  cross  the  sea  again.     After  this  there  would  come  a  fleet  toln- 
"PropiieS"  ^^^  Domhnatin  [the  present  bay  of  Malahide,  in  the  county  of 
Coht^'ciui,^  I^^^l^]'     T^^^s  fleet  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  ships  of  all 
kinds.    These  would  capture  the  cattle  and  women  of  Erinn; 
and  in  the  excess  of  their  pride  and  confidence  they  would 
move  on  to  Tara,  where  they  would  be  overtaken  by  the  kin?. 
Flann  Ciothach  \recte  "  GinaclT^  or  the  voracious].    A  battle 
would  ensue  at  the  side  of  Rdith  Chormaicy  at  the  hill  of  Tara, 
and  at  the  ford  in  the  valley ;  where  almost  a  mutual  annihi- 
lation of  the  contending  forces  would  occur;  but  the  foreign»s 
would  be  routed  and  followed  to  their  ships,  of  which  one  barque 
only  would  escape  over  the  sea.   The  foreigners,  however,  would 
leave  twenty-seven  families  behind  them,  who  were  to  mix  with 
the  natives,  but  who  would  be  all  destroyed  (by  the  fieiy  bolt) 
at  the  festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  was  to  happen  upon 
a  Friday,  and  which  would  destroy  three-fourths  of  all  men 
until  it  reached  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

This  part  of  the  poem  is  evidently  transposed,  and  should 
have  come  in  at  or  about  the  fourteenth  stanza ;  but  it  com- 
mences now  at  the  sixty-seventh,  and  continues  to  the  eighty- 
seventh  stanza.  And  though  this  may  appear  to  be  a  matter  of 
very  little  moment,  I  shall  presently  show  that  restoring  it  to 
its  proper  place  and  time  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  dealing  with  a  curious  subject  which  has  not  hitherto  under- 
gone any  thoroughly  critical  examination. 

As  to  the  first  prediction,  that  is,  the  coming  of  what  is  called 
the  Brat  Baghach  or  Flag  of  Battles,  it  is  evident  enough  that 
this  was  to  be  a  fleet  of  the  Danes  or  Northmen,  who  were  to 
be  broken  against  the  pillar-stone  of  Cndmhchaill,  Now  Cnannk- 
choill  was  an  ancient  wood  situated  near  die  present  town  of 
Tipperary ;  and  the  history  of  the  pillar-stone  which  stood  in  it, 
as  it  is  handed  down  to  us,  is  shortly  this : — Moffh  JSuitft,  the 
Archdruid  of  Erinn,  having,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  Lec- 
ture, exhausted  the  druidic  knowledge  of  the  best  masters  in 
Erinn  and  Scotland,  travelled  with  his  daughter  into  Italyt 
where  they  put  themselves  under  the  tuition  of  Simon  Majru?. 
and  assisted  nim  in  his  contention  with  the  apostles.  And  it 
was  with  their  assistance  that  Simon  was  said  to  have  built  the 
Roth  Ramhach,  or  "Rowing  Wheel",  by  means  of  which  he 
sailed  in  the  air,  to  show  that  his  miraculous  powers  were  gn?atcr 
than  those  of  the  apostles.  The  Druid  and  his  daughter  (who* 
name  was  Tlachtga)  returned  home  afterwards,  die  daughter 
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cftTTying  with  her  what  remained  of  the  materials  of  the  Rowing  lect.  xix. 
Wheel,  which  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  rock,  one         „ 
of  which  she  set  up  in  Forchairthinn  (somewhere  in  the  neigh-  pheciea"  a»- 
bourhood  oiBdith  Chumhaill  [Rath  Coole,  I  think,  in  the  present  ^^  Tt  "'* 
county  of  Dublin],  and  the  other  at  Cndmhchoill  ([in  Tipperary).  fpro°hecita" 
These  rocks  or  pillars,  it  was  ssdd,  retained  their  share  of  the  of  samt 
destructive  influence  of  the  "  Rowing  Wheel",  as  every  one  who   *'''"" 
looked  at  them  was  struck  with  blindness,  and  every  one  who 
touched  them,  with  death.    The  reason,  we  are  further  informed, 
why  this  fearful  Rowing  Wheel  was  to  pass  with  destruction 
over  Europe  in  the  latter  times,  was,  because  there  was  a  pupil 
fitsm  every  nation  in  Europe  at  the  school  of  Simon  Magus,  assist- 
ing him  in  his  contention  with  the  Apostles  [see  same  App.]. 

Now  the  three  events  predicted  here  appear  to  me  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  years  941, 979,  and  1096,  ana  were,  I  am  very  sure, 
well  known  historical  facts  at  the  time  that  this  poem  was  written. 

The  first,  the  destruction  of  the  Rowing  Wheel,  was,  I 
believe,  the  great  battle  of  the  wood  of  Salchoid  (or  Solly  head, 
about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  present  town  of  Tipperary), 
near  enough  to  Cndmhchoill  for  the  verification  of  a  post-pro- 
phecy. This  battle  was  fought  in  or  about  the  year  941,  by 
Mathghamhain  Mac  Cinneidigh  [Mahon  the  son  of  Kennedy] , 
king  of  Munster,  and  his  brother  Brian,  afterwards  the  great 
Brian  Bdroimhi  (then  but  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age), 
against  the  Danes  of  Mimster;  and  in  it  the  terrible  Danish 
chiefs,  Treitill,  Bitamann,  Bernard,  Maurice,  and  Torolhhy  the 
most  cruel  and  barbarous  of  all  the  Danish  chiefs,  were  killed, 
together  with  two  thousand  of  their  bravest  men.  A  large 
party  of  the  Danes  retreated  after  it  into  Limerick,  pursued  by 
the  victorious  brothers  with  the  brave  clanns  of  the  Dalcassians, 
and  here  again  a  great  slaiighter  of  the  Danes  took  place ;  all 
their  strongholds  and  fortifications  were  won  and  burned  down, 
their  houses  and  treasures  pillaged,  and  their  whole  power  and 
force,  quite  imexpectedly,  annihilated  for  the  time. 

The  verification  of  the  second  predicted  event,  namely,  the 
battle  of  Tara,  will,  I  think,  be  clearly  recognized  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  firom  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters: — 

"  AJD.  978.  The  battle  of  Tara  was  gained  by  MaeUech" 
lainnj  son  of  Domhnall,  over  the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  of  the 
Islands,  and  over  the  sons  of  Amlaff  in  particular,  where  many 
were  slain,  together  with  Randall,  son  of  Amlaff,  heir  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Danes;  Conamhail,  son  of  Gilla-Arriy  the 
orator  of  Dublin;  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Danes  along 
with  them.  •  ♦  «  ♦  •  After  this,  Amlaff  went  over 
the  sea  and  died  at  Iona'\ 
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LKCT.  XIX.      It  is  remarkable  that  tliis  is  the  only  battle  of  which  we  have 
TTTTI     any  record,  as  havinor  been  fouffht  at  Tara  within  the  Christian 

Of  the  "Pro-        J  t--  -i  ••■!  •/»  t  -p 

phf cies"  iw-  era ;  and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence,  or,  it  you  please,  vennca- 
sahfteof  ^^'^  tion,  of  this  would-be  prophecy,  that  Amlaif,  the  chief  of  the 
^PropheS^*  Da^es,  should  have  departed  from  Erinn  after  his  overthrow  in 
of  Saint  this  battle,  and,  of  necessity,  with  but  a  small  company,  probably 
but  one  ship,  as  the  prophecy  has  it. 

As  regards  the  third  prediction,  namely,  the  twenty-scTen 
Danish  families  who  were  to  remain  after  the  battle  of  Tara  (in 
Dublin  of  course),  and  who  were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  terrible 
visitation  of  the  Festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  it  should  fall 
upon  a  Friday  in  a  leap  year.  This  long-dreaded  occurrence  of 
the  festival  happened  in  the  year  1096,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters : — 

"  A.D.  1096.  The  festival  of  John  [the  Baptist]  fell  on  Friday 
this  year ;  the  men  of  Erinn  were  seized  with  great  fear,  and 
the  counsel  taken  by  the  clergy  of  Erinn,  with  the  successor  of 
St.  Patrick  at  their  head,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  mor- 
tality which  had  been  predicted  to  them  from  a  remote  period, 
was  to  command  all  in  general  to  observe  a  three  days  total  fast, 
from  Wednesday  till  Sunday  every  month,  and  a  fast  eveiy  day 
till  the  end  of  a  year,  except  on  Sundays,  solemnities,  and  great 
festivals ;  and  they  also  gave  alms  and  many  offerings  to  God, 
and  many  lands  were  granted  to  churches  and  ecclesiastics  by 
kings  and  chiefs :  and  so  the  men  of  Erinn  were  saved  for  that 
time  from  the  fire  of  vengeance". 

So  far  the  dreaded  terrors  of  this  festival  passed  harmlessly  over 
in  1096 :  but  not  so  in  the  previous  year ;  for  we  find  that "  there 
was  an  awful  pestilence  all  over  Europe  in  general  in  this  year 
(1095),  and  some  say  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  men  of  Erinn 
aied  of  this  plague".     Now,  among  the  great  number  of  distin- 

fuished  persons  who  died  of  this  pestilence,  we  find  the  names  of 
}unghu8,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  and  Godfrey  Maranach^  Lord  of 
the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  the  Hebrides ;  and  when  we  find  that, 
although  the  fourth  part  of  the  men  of  Erinn  were  carried  off 
by  this  distemper,  the  number  recorded  is  less  than  twenty;  and 
when  we  find  that  the  Danes  of  Dublin  supply  their  two  most 
distinguished  men  to  the  list,  I  suppose  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  destruction  of  the  other  classes  among  them  was  almost 
total,  and  so  far  I  believe  our  prophet's  predictions  were  verified 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  his  purpose,  and  I  am  sure  to  his 
perfect  knowledge. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  again  on  the  festival  of  St 
John,  I  shall  now  pass  from  it,  and  ask  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  I  endeavour  to  show  my  reasons  for  thinking 
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that  this  is  not  a  genuine  poem, — ^that  (I  think)  it  never  was  lect.  xix. 
written  by  St.  Colum  Cilli.  ofthe"Pro- 

I  must  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  the  want  of  an  ancient  pbecies'^ 
and  correctly-arranged  copy  (the  present  being  a  modem  one  theTsainta  of 
on  paper,  and  much  confused,  if  not  interpolated)  renders  any  "ProphecEl" 
discussion  on  its  real  antiquity  and  authenticity  very  difficult;  J^^mc^^^^ 
but  as  no  other  copy  is  nearer  to  us  than  Oxford,  where  one  on 
vellum  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  preserved,  but  which  has  not 
been  yet  critically  examined,  1  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  pre- 
sent copy  as  I  find  it. 

It  must  be  admitted  as  I  have  already  shown,  that  one  stanza 
of  this,  or  some  such  poem,  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilUy  one  which 
ibrms  the  tenth  stanza  of  the  present  copy,  is  that  quoted  along 
with  St.  JSerehdna  in  the  folio  of  the  tract  on  the  Danish  Wars, 
remaining  in  the  Book  of  Leinster ;  and  that  there  appears  to 
me  no  difference  in  style  of  construction,  or  character  of  the  lan- 
guage, between  this  and  the  other  stanzas  of  the  poem.  Neither 
is  the  style  or  language  more  antiquated  than  many  poems  written 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  entire  poem  after 
all  deals  only  (and  that  very  defectively)  with  that  period  of  our 
genuine  history  which  extends  from  the  year  842,  in  which  the 
I)anes  first  appeared  on  Loch  Ribh  [Loch  Ree,  in  the  Upper 
Shannon],  to  the  destruction  of  Ailech  by  Muircheartach  (or 
Mortoch)  O'Brien,  in  the  year  1101,  that  is  259  years ;  all  the  rest 
of  the  poem  consisting  of  mere  general  speculations  on  the  future. 

Now  it  requires,  I  should  thmk,  but  little  argument  to  show 
the  improbability,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  St.  Colum  Cilli 
sitting  down  in  his  church  at  lona  on  the  night  of  the  9th  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  592,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  but  one  week, 
and  that  to  nis  own  knowledge,  before  his  death,  and  there 
composing  a  poem  of  90  stanzas,  or  360  lines,  on  a  few  occur- 
rences which  were  to  happen  in  Ireland  between  the  years  842 
and  1101.  For,  after  all,  this  very  long  poem  deals  but  with  a 
very  few  facts ;  such  as  that  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  was  to  be 
killed  in  battle  on  Tuesday  (in  the  year  903) ;  that  a  Danish 
fleet  would  appear  on  Loch  Ribh  (in  842) ;  that  the  "  Rowing 
Wheel"  and  the  ships  of  Inbher  Domnann  would  come  and  be 
destroyed ;  that  Brian  BdroimhS  would  be  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Clontarf ;  then  the  statement  of  the  promised  destruction  of 
the  people  whenever  the  festival  of  St.  John  should  fall  upon  a 
Friday  (which,  however,  was  not  fulfilled) ;  and  lastly  the  de- 
struction of  the  palace  of  Ailech  by  Mortoch  O'Brien  in  1101. 
The  promised  revenge  for  Ailech,  which  was  to  happen  in  125 
years  after  its  destruction  (that  is,  in  the  year  1226),  never  was 
fulfilled;  which  shows  clearly,  in  my  mind,  that  at  whatever 
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LECT.  XIX.  time — and  it  could  not  be  very  remote — ^the  first  part  of  the 
Of  the  "Pro-  P^®°^  ^^  written,  this  latter  part  must  have  been  composed 
phecie8"aa-  somc  time  after  the  destruction  of  Ailech  in  the  year  1101. 
Saints  of    *      At  the  winding  up  of  the  poem,  the  Saint  is  made  to  propose 
"ProphcdM"  ^  leave  to  the  men  of  Erinn  certain  relics  of  his  own  to  protect 
c  f^°«/ttL^  them  firom  all  future  dangers.     These  relics  were  his  AhuSj  his 
Vespers,  his  Amhra  (or  Elegy),  and  his  Mesca  (or  "  Intoxica- 
tion"), which  is  the  name  of  the  present  poem,  said  to  hare 
been  written  by  him  a  week  before  his  deatn.    Now,  the  Altus 
is  the  well  known  Latin  poem  on  the  Trinity,  written  by 
St.  Colum  CilU  at  lona,  when  he  received  the  present  of  the 
great  rich  cross  which  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  had  sent  him/*^ 
The  second  relic,  his  Vespers,  I  never  read  of  save  in  this  tract; 
unless  indeed  it  were  his  well  known  copy  of  the  Psalms,  for 
centuries  celebrated  as  the  Cathach,  now  the  property  of  Sir 
Richard  O'Donnell,  and  at  this  moment  to  be  seen  m  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.     The  third  relic,  his  Amhra  (or  Ele^),  of 
course  had  not  been  written  imtil  after  his  death ;  so  t£at  he 
could  scarcely  think  of  bequeathing  it,  though  he  was  aware  that 
it  was  to  be  written.     The  fourth  relic,  his  Mesca  (or  "  Intoxi- 
cation"), is  the  present  poem.     And  I  believe  I  may  conclude 
my  observations  upon  it  by  expressing  my  own  certain  convic- 
tion that  no  part  of  it  was  written  for  at  least  400  years  afler 
the  death  of  me  Saint. 

The  second  so-called  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Cohm 
Cillij  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  one  of  twenty-two 
stanzas  or  eighty-eight  lines,  addressed  also  to  St  BaaUkin; 
the  following  is  the  first  stanza  [see  original  in  Apfssdix, 

No.  cxxxym.] : 

*'  Listen  to  me,  O  pale  Baoithin, 
Thou  noble  man  of  true  devotion, 
Until  I  relate  to  thee  without  guile 
All  that  shall  befall  the  Clann  ChonaHT. 
This  spurious  poem  gives  a  list  of  the  kings  or  chie&  of  Tm* 
Chonaill,  begimung  with  Domhnall  M6r  O'Donnell,  who  died 
in  the  year  1241,  down  to  the  great  Red  Hugh,  who  died  in 
Spain  in  1602 ;  and  when  the  line  of  known  names  fidls  the 
author,  he  continues  the  list  by  a  few  figurative  or  descriptive 
names,  among  which  that  of  Ball  Dearg  O'Donnell  is  giveot 
who  flourished  in  1690. 

(49)  This  poem  is  published  by  Colgan  in  his  TriAS  Thanmatorgus;  and 
another  edition  of  it,  with  the  original  notes  and  glosses,  from,  the  Liter  Hym- 
norom,  is  now  in  course  of  pablicaticni  by  the  Irish  Archsedogical  and  Catk 
Society,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd. 
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This  piece  of  forgery  surely  does  not  deserve  another  mo-  lect.  xtx. 
ment's  consideration,  and  I  shall  therefore  pass  to  the  third  of  or  the  "Pro 
the  prophetic  poems  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU.     The  third  pheciea-M 
poem  consists  of  twenty-one  stanzas,  or  eighty-four  lines,  be-  sLnte  o? 
ginning  [see   original  m  Appendix,   No.  CXXXIX.]:  -PropheSi^ 

"  The  three  Conns  of  the  Red-haired  man's  race''.  coSilT «/«) 

This  poem  professes  to  foretell  the  exploits  and  fate  of  three 
lords  of  the  O'Donnell  family,  who  were  to  descend  from  the 
**  Red-haired  man",  and  each  of  whom  should  bear  the  name  of 
Conn.  The  first  of  these  was  to  fall  by  the  Cenel  Eoghain  (or 
O'Neills),  the  second  by  his  own  family,  and  the  third  in  battle 
with  the  English  near  Dublin.  Now,  there  was  no  remarkable 
red-haired  man  of  the  line  of  chiefs  of  Donnegall  before  Aedh 
Ruadh  (Red  Hugh),  the  son  of  Niall  Garhh  O'Donnell,  a 
brave  man,  who  resigned  the  chieftaincy  of  Tirconncll  in  the 
year  1497  to  his  son  Conn.  Conn,  however,  was  killed  in  the 
same  year,  in  a  battle  fought  between  him  and  the  O'Neills,  at 
Beal  atha  Daile^  in  Donnegall,  upon  which  the  father  resumed 
the  chiefship  again,  and  died  m  1505.  No  Conn  of  the 
O'Domiell  family  ever  became  cliief  or  leader  of  the  Clann 
Chonaill  after  the  above  Conn,  son  of  Red  Hugh.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  Conn  O'Donnell,  who  was  the  son  of  Calbhach, 
son  of  Manus,  son  of  Aedh  Dubh  (Black  Hugh),  son  of  the 
same  AedJi  Rttadh  (Red  Hugh),  was  a  most  distinguished  man, 
and  opposed  to  the  chief  at  the  time;  this  Conn  died  in  1583. 
Of  me  third  Conn,  who  was  to  die  on  the  plain  of  Dublin, 
there  is  no  trace  in  our  annals.  A  Conn  O'Donnell,  son  of 
NiaU  Garbh^  of  the  same  line,  was  killed  in  the  year  1601, 
not  on  Magh  n-EaJta  (the  plain  of  Dublin),  "  fighting  against 
the  English",  as  predicted,  but  before  the  venerable  monastery 
of  Donnegall,  where  his  father  and  himself  were  basely  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  English,  against  the  brave  Red  Hugh 
O'Donnell. 

I  think  I  have  followed  this  silly  prophecy  far  enough  to 

f)Tove  to  you  that  St.  Colum  Cille,  who  died  at  lona  in  Scot- 
and  in  the  year  592,  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  write  a  poem 
on  the  life  and  adventures  of  three  insignificant  men,  who  were 
to  live  and  die  in  Ireland  some  nine  hundred  years  after. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  reference  to  any  of  these  long,  cir- 
cumstantially defined  prophecies  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
many  ancient  copies  of  the  Saint's  life  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  Even  O'Donnell,  the  patron  Saint  of  whose  family 
Colum  Oils  continues  to  be  recognized  to  the  present  day, 
who  compiled  a  life  of  him  in  the  year  1522  (into  which  he 
collected  every  legend  respecting  him,  no^matter  how  impro- 


t. 
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LKCT.  XIX.  bable,  upon  which  he  could  lay  hold) — even  this  writer,  I  aay, 

Of  the  "Pro-  ^^^  ^^*»  ^  ^^7  ^^PJ  ^'^^^  ^  ^^^  seexL,  make  the  remotest  allu- 
phecic8"as-  sion  to  any  such  prophecies  having  been  ever  written  by  or 
Sinuof    *  attributed  to  St.  Colum  CUU.    Neither  is  there  any  such  allu- 
'^piopiieciM"  s^^^  ^  ^  found  in  the  more  andent  lives  of  him,  presenred  in 
a>?uOT  a;w)  ^^  Leabhar  M6r  Duiia  Doighri  (known  as  the  Leabhar  Breae), 
and  in  the  Book  of  Lismore.     Even  St.  Adamnan,  the  cousin  of 
St.  Colum  CilU^  who  was  bom  about  the  year  627,  that  is,  about 
thirty-five  years  after  the  Saint's  demise  (and  who  wrote  a 
Latin  histoiy  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  his  great  kinsman  and 
predecessor  in  the  Abbotship  of  lona),  does  not  make  the 
smallest  allusion  to  the  Saint^s  ever  having  written  any  aach 
prophecies  as  these,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any  such  works  st 
the  time.     Saint  Adamnan^s,  as  well  as  the  otlier  biograplues 
of  St.  Colum,  preserve  several  instances  of  the  Saint's  revealed 
knowledge  of  coming  events;  but  these  are  always  of  the 
simplest  character,—  such  as  telling  his  monks  or  his  attendants, 
that  in  three  days  a  distinguished  guest,  who  was  then  on  bis 
way  over  the  sea,  would  arrive  at  the  port  of  lona ;  or  that  such 
a  student  will  be  a  distinguished  saint  hereafter;  and  so  on. 

The  fact  is,  the  practice  of  writing  those  long  and  but  too 
suspiciously  circumstantial  prophetic  poems,  and  ascribing  them 
to  distinguished  persons  far  back  in  our  history,  appears  to 
have  first  sprang  up  in  Erinn  after  the  occurrence  of  the  Danish 
invasion,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  I  may  indeed 
add,  that  we  have  lately  seen  instances  of  the  same  practice 
continued  down  so  late  as  to  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854 ! 
When  the  cruel  northern  barbarians  commenced  to  plunder 
and  destroy  the  churches  and  all  that  was  sacred  and  beautiful 
in  the  country,  then  the  lay  Airchinnech  or  steward  of  Ac 
Church,  and  the  local  bards,  discovered  among  their  old  books 
a  forewarning  of  this  fearful  visitation,  in  such  small  scnps  of 
rhyme  as  are  collected  in  the  tract  on  this  Danish  War,  already 
spoken  of.  And  speaking  of  these  flying  stanzas,  it  is  strange 
that  in  the  one  which  I  have  quoted  as  ascribed  to  St  C'Olwn 
CilUj  the  author  should  only  foresee  the  ravages  of  a  Danish 
fleet  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  desecration  of  Ar- 
magh by  a  Danish  lay  abbot,  without  foreseeing  at  the  same 
time  the  ruthless  plundering  of  his  own  great  establisliment  at 
lona,  as  well  as  of  all  his  churches  in  Erinn,  and  the  martyrdom 
of  his  people,  by  the  same  barbarous  hordes.  K  this  be  a  pro- 
phecy, it  IS  strange,  I  repeat  it,  that  this  venerable  and  holy 
man  should  only  receive  from  Heaven  so  very  limited  and 
vague  a  glimpse  of  so  fearful  a  national  disaster  as  the  invasion 
of  the  Danes,  their  prolonged  cruelties  and  final  destruction ; 
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while  his  inspired  knowledge  of  the  long  line  of  petty  pr  nces  ucr.  xix. 
of  his  own  kindred,  who  were  to  govern  a  single  tribe  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
great  Milesian  race,  happens  to  be  so  precise  as  to  foretell  their  phedes"  m- 
names,  the  number  of  years  which  each  was  to  flourish,  andsainteor^  ^ 
the  manner  and  place  of  their  death  I  "ftSpbe^* 

of  St.  Cohim 

The  fourth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  is  one  in  which  he  is  made  to  foretell 
the  decay  of  Tara,  of  Cruachain,  and  of  Emliain  (or  Emania), 
because  the  nobles  of  Erinn  would  cease  to  be  good  Christians. 
This  piece,  which  is  really  too  contemptible  for  serious  notice, 
consists  of  JTorty  lines,  beginning  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
CXL.]: 

"  Tara  of  Bregia,  Tara  of  Bregia, 
Though  countless  be  her  men  this  day. 
Not  ian  distant  the  time  when  it  will  be  a  desert, 
Although  this  day  it  enjoys  full  happiness". 

The  fifth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU^  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  consists  of  thirty-one  stanzas,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  lines.  This  poem  is  addressed  to  the 
celebrated  prophet  St.  Berchdn  of  Cluain  Sosta  (Clonsost,  in 
the  present  King's  County).  This  "prophecy"  gives  a  very 
unfavourable  account  of  the  future  moral  and  social  state  of 
Erinn,  but  contains  no  allusion  to  the  political  changes  of  the 
country.  The  poem  is  a  pure  forgery,  and  begins  [see  original 
in  same  Appendix]  : 

**  A  time  will  come,  O  Berchdn^ 

When  you  would  regret  to  be  in  Erinn. 

The  laws  will  be  but  few, 

The  literary  students  will  be  ignorant^. 

The  sixth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU^  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  is  one  of  ten  stanzas,  or  forty  lines,  in 
the  same  style  as  the  last,  and  promising  the  same  unfavour- 
able future  state  of  Erinn :  bad  kings,  bad  judges,  bad  fathers, 
bad  sons,  bad  daughters,  bad  seasons,  and  so  on.  It  professes  to 
be  a  special  revelation  from  Heaven  received  from  the  lips  of 
an  angel,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 
"  Hail  thee !  O  messenger. 

Who  Cometh  from  the  King  of  Heaven's  mansion. 

Since  unto  me  thou  hast  come. 

Unto  God  I  return  my  thanks". 

The  seventh  and  last  prophetic  poem,  with  which  I  am 
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user.  XIX.  acquainted,  ascribed  to  St.  Cohan  CiUi  is  one  of  five  stanzas, 
^        or  twenty  lines,  spoken  by  him  at  lona  shortly  before  his  death, 
phecies'^as-'  to  his  fnend  and  relative  St.  BaoUhin;  in  wnich  he  says  that, 
S!im«  5  ^^^  after  his  burial  in  lona,  JVIandar,  the  Danish  chief,  will  come 
»TropheSe8'  ^^^  ^^  fleet,  and  exhume  the  body,  and  that  it  will  be  afier- 
of  Saint        wards  interred  in  Downpatrick,  in  the  same  tomb  with  St. 
0  urn  t      Patrick  and  St.  Brigid.     This  poem  is  preserved  in  O'Donnells 
Life  of  St.  Colum,  and  begins  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 
"  Mandar  of  the  great  ships  will  come". 
This  poem,  in  its  present  style,  was  certainly  not  written 
within  hundreds  of  years  of  St.  Colimoi's  death. 

O'theapch.  You  will  not  for  a  moment,  of  course,  infer  from  any  stric- 
racter  of  the  tures  that  I  have  made,  or  shall  make,  on  these  so-caUod  Prophe- 
??iJSp^-  cies,  that  I  entertain  any  doubt  that  the  saints  and  elect  of  God 
cics".  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  at  all  times,  the  medium 

of  His  revelations  to  man.  It  is,  indeed,  my  finn  belief  that  at 
the  present  day  we  receive  divine  warnings  and  instructions, 
without  ever  feeling  that  they  are  inspired  truths,  which,  in 
times  when  faith  and  hope  were  more  new  and  fervid,  and 
worldly  clamours  and  cares  less  engrossing,  would  have  been  re- 
cognized and  received  as  direct  revelations  from  Heaven.  But 
the  compositions  under  the  name  of  Prophecies,  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  are  of  a  very  difierent  class,  as  I  think  I 
have  sufficiently  shown. 

And  now  haVing  so  expressed  my  most  mature  and  dedded 
opinion  of  the  spurious  apocryphal  character  of  these  reputed 
prophecies,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  country,  as  well 
as  to  my  creed  as  a  Catholic,  to  express  thus  in  pubUc  the  dis- 
gust which  I  feel  in  common  with  every  right-minded  Irish- 
man, in  witnessing  the  dishonest  exertions  of  certain  parties  of 
late  years,  in  attempting,  by  various  publications,  to  fasten  these 
disgraceful  forgeries  on  tne  credulity  of  honest  and  sincere 
Catholics  as  the  undoubtedly  inspired  revelations  of  the  ancient 
Saints  of  Erinn.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  testimony  which  even  these  so-called  "Prophecies"  bear 
concerning  men  whose  sanctity  must  have  been  indeed  stiikmg 
and  remarkable,  when,  at  the  distance  of  himdreds  of  years  after 
their  deaths,  such  silly  forgeries  could  for  a  moment  pass  cur- 
rent under  the  revered  stamp  of  their  holy  names.  And  if 
simple  creduUty  alone  were  the  only  evil  involved  in  a  fervent 
beUef  in  the  more  immediate  prormses  of  these  Prophecies,  it 
would  scarcely  come  witliin  my  province,  under  any  circum- 
stance, to  intrude  my  hiunble  opinion  upon  a  subject  which 
ought  more  properly  to  belong  for  examination  and  decision  to 
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the  constituted  pastors  of  the  people,  as  their  preservers  from  mis-  user,  xa. 
chievous  delusions  of  this  kmd  as  well  as  nrom  all  other  influ- 
ences  dangerous  to  the  soul.     The  native  language,  however,  cryphai  cha- 
having  under  most  baleful  influences  ceased  for  centuries  to  be  TO*2aii^  "** 
taught  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  in  which  the  Irish  '^P^^ 
clergy  have  been  educated,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  this  hav- 
ing happened  in  the  period  within  which  ancient  writings  and 
traditions,  often  inconsistent  and  never  authenticated,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  more  critical  examination  of  Irish  scholars,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  should  find,  as  in 
fact  we  do,  that  comparatively  old  writings,  so  composed  as  to 
be  still  as  formerly  in  harmony  with  the  national  political  senti- 
ments for  some  centuries,  should  be  received  at  this  distance  of 
time,  and  even  by  comparatively  educated  persons,  with  reve- 
rence and  even  confidence.     It  is  time,  however,  in  my  mind, 
that  this  kind  of  delusion  should  be  put  an  end  to.     Our  pri- 
nntive  Saints  never  did,  according  to  any  reliable  authority, 
pretend  to  foretel  political  events  of  remote  occurrence ;  and, 
perhaps  in  a  future  course  of  Lectures,  I  may  find  an  opportu- 
nity, not  only  to  show  you  that  this  was  the  case,  but  also  to 
plaxie  before  you  satisfactory  evidence  in  detail  of  the  very 
causes  whicb  first  produced,  and  afterwards  fastened  in  our  later 
literature,  these  spurious  prophecies,  as  well  as  other  historical 
ialsehoods  equally  mischievous  and  discreditable. 


LECTURE  XX 

[iMiT«f«d  J11I7  ti,  laMj 

lie  (flo-caUed)  Pbophxcies  (coDtinued).  The  Prophecies  attiibated  to  St 
Berehdn.  The  Prophecy  attributed  to  St.  BruHn.  The  Propbeda  at- 
tributed to  St.  Moling,  Of  the  ancient  superstitions  oonoeming  the  "  Bor- 
ing Wheel",  the  "  Broom  out  of  Fdaune",  and  the  Fatal  Festivsl  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Political  use  made  of  such  superstitions  against  the  peopk  of 
Ireland  Prevalence  of  absurd  superstitions,  even  now,  regazding  the  m>- 
called  Prophecies. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  concluded  the  subject  of  the  writinga  called 
Prophecies  attributed  to  pagan  authors,  and  I  gave  you  some 
account  of  the  earlier  writings  of  this  class  referred  to  the  saints 
of  Erinn,  and  particularly  the  so-called  Prophecies  of  St  Cohm 
CUU,  From  St.  Colum  CilU  we  pass  now  to  St  Berehdn  ol 
Cluain  Sosta  [Clonsost,  in  the  present  Kings  County], — a  saint 
who  is  usually  styled  Berehdn  na  Fditsini^  or  BercW  of  the 
Prophecy,  and  who  enjoys  this  title  even  in  such  old  MSS. 
as  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which,  in  his  pedigree,  he  is  called 
"  Bearchan  Profetans". 

St.  Berehdn  was  one  of  the  Dalriadan  race  (of  ScotUnd),  and 
flourished,  it  is  supposed,  about  a.d.  690 ;  but  what  the  parti- 
cular prophecy  was,  from  which  he  derived  the  title  of  prophet, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  unless  it  be  that  contained  in 
the  three  stanzas  found  in  the  tract  on  the  Danish  Wais  already 
spoken  of,  which  stanzas  run  as  follows  [see  original  in  Appci* 
Dix,  No.  CXLI.] : 

"  Pagans  will  come  over  the  slow  sea ; 

They  will  ffain  ascendancy  over  the  men  of  Erinn ; 

There  will  be  an  abbot  from  them  over  every  church; 

They  will  have  power  over  Erinn. 

"  Seven  years  will  they  be — no  faint  achievement — 

In  the  chief  sovereignty  of  Erinn ; 

In  the  abbacy  of  every  church 

These  foreigners  of  Dublin  fortress. 

"  An  abbot  of  them  will  be  over  my  church  too, 

Who  will  not  attend  to  matins ; 

There  will  be  neither  prayer,  nor  credo, 

Nor  Latin,  but  all  foreign  language". 
Whether  these  three  stanzas  constituted  the  entire  of  the  on- 
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ginal  "  prophecj"  ascribed  to  St.  Berchdn,  I  am  not  able  to  lbct.  xx. 
say;  but  there  is  a  very  long  prophetic  poem  (of  204  stanzas,  ^^^^  ..p^ 
or  816  lines)  in  existence,  ascribed  to  this  saint,  and  of  which  phecie«"as- 
these  three  make  verses  7,  8,  and  9.    This  poem,  which  appears  saints  of 
to  have  been  addressed  to  some  pupil  or  disciple,  be^ns  thus  SprophedS" 
[see  same  AppendixJ  :  bJ^^ 

"  Stop  a  httle,  my  white  small  boy ; 
Listen  to  the  words  of  Berchdn, 
Until  I  make  a  cross  upon  thy  sweet  lips — 
A  consecrating  touch  of  my  crozier". 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  say  that  in  sixty  years  after  his 
own  death  his  church  would  be  ruined ;  and  that  although  it 
was  then  full  of  ecclesiastics,  a  time  would  come  when  the 
sweetest  tones  of  its  bells  would  not  be  able  to  call  even  one 
priest  to  vespers  in  it.  This  short  introduction  brings  the  au- 
thor to  the  tnree  stanzas  mentioned  above,  in  which  he  foretelb 
the  Danish  invasion;  and  if  the  prophecy  had  stopped  here 
with  the  ninth  stanza,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  at  what  pre- 
cise time  it  was  written  after  the  Danes  had  gained  a  firm  footing 
in  Elrinn.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  authenticity  of  the  piece  as 
a  prophecy,  the  tenth  stanza  betrays  the  century  in  which  (or 
after  which)  the  author  flourished,  so  immistakably,  that  we  may 
be  quite  certain  that  either  this  stanza,  and  with  it  the  whole  re- 
maining part  of  the  poem,  were  written  about  a.d.  1120,  or  else 
that  the  nrst  nine  stanzas  alone  were  of  an  older  date,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  composition  strung  to  them  long  afterwards, 
80  as  to  give  the  whole  an  air  of  antiquity  as  high  as  that  which 
may  be  claimed  for  these  few  verses.  It  is  my  own  opinion 
that  the  first  nine  stanzas  are  older,  perhaps  by  a  century,  than 
the  remainder;  but  I  entertain  no  aoubt  that  no  part  even  of 
these  first  stanzas  is  nearly  so  old  as  the  time  of  St  Berchdn, 
The  tenth  stanza  runs  thus  [see  same  Appendix]  : 
"  Shortly  there  will  come  a  youth. 
Who  will  relieve  Banbha  from  oppression, 
So  that  the  foreigner  s  power  shall  never  be 
After  him  in  Dun  dd  Leth  ghlas  [Downpatrick]". 

The  next  stanza  says  that  this  youth,  who  was  to  relieve 
Erinn  from  the  oppression  of  the  Danes,  was  not  to  be  a  king, 
hut  only  an  heir  apparent  to  the  monarchy,  and  that  he  would 
be  killed  at  Tara.  Now,  among  all  the  heirs  to  the  crown  of 
Tara,  of  which  our  annals  make  mention,  there  is  but  one  who 
could  answer  to  this  prediction,  and  his  death  is  thus  recorded 
b  the  Aimals  of  the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  1026 : 

"  Three  battles  were  gained  by  iZoe/i,  son  of  Muircheartach, 
son  of  Maelseaehlainn  of  the  (Jlann  Cholmdin,  royal  heir  of 
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I.ECT.  XX.  Taxa, — one  battle  over  the  men  of  Meath,  another  over  Ac 
#.#*».  ..o     men  of  Breria,  and  the  third  over  the  foreiffners  of  Dublin". 

Of  the  "Pro-  *      i  .^  ,  ,         .     tr^^JP  n     •%    i 

piicciea'M-       And  again,  at  the  next  year,  that  is  1027,  we  tmd  that: — 

Saints  ^*^      "An  army  was  led  by  Sitric,  son  of  Amhlaibh  [or  Awlej, 

"rt^pheS"  ^^E  of  ^^6  Danes  of  Dublin],  and  Dunchadh,  Lord  of  Bregia, 

£  ^d^iL      ^^^  Meath,  as  far  as  Leac  Bladhma^  where  the  men  of  Meath, 

under  the  command  of  Roen  O MamUecuMadnn^  met  them ;  in 

which  the  Danes  and  the  men  of  Bregia  were  defeated  and 

slaughtered,  together  with  Dunchadh^  son  of  Dorm,  lord  of' 

Bregia,  and  GillaxjfsailU^  son  of  GUlaeaemkahiny  lord  of  Li 

JBfiuin,     They  turned  back  upon  Roen  again,  however,  and 

defeated  and  slew  Roen^  lord  of  Meath,  and  great  numben 

beside". 

This  is  the  only  record  in  the  Annals  of  any  "  royal  hen-"  d 
Tara  having  given  to  the  Danes  their  final  or  any  important 
overthrow ;  and  judging  from  the  analogy  of  known  cases  of 
the  kind,  there  can  be,  I  think,  but  little  doubt  that  this  part 
of  the  prophecy  was  written  in  or  about  his  time.  But, 
although  the  writer  steps  suddenly  from  the  seventh  centuij,  in 
which  St.  Berchdn  flourished,  down  to  the  eleventh  century, 
he  goes  back  again  then  to  his  own  time,  and  foietek  all  the 
monarchs  that  were  to  reign  over  Erinn  till  the  time  of  Anti- 
christ, occasionally  introducing  a  provincial  king  into  the  list 
This  list  ends  with  the  96th  stanza.  From  that  to  staaxa  117, 
the  poem  is  occupied  with  very  dubious  references  to  StPatrick, 
St.  Brigidj  and  ot.  Colum  CilU^  as  well  as  obscure  references  to 
the  Picts  of  Scotland.  From  stanza  117  to  the  end  it  gives  a 
list  of  the  Dalriadan  kings  who  were  to  reign  over  Scodand, 
with  the  length  of  reign,  and  manner  and  place  of  death  of  each, 
ftomAedhan  Mac  Gabhrdin  in  570,  to  Domhnall  Ban  in  1093. 
The  succession  of  the  kings  of  Erinn  is  intelligible  enough 
down  to  Muircheartath  [or  Mortoch]  O'Brien,  who  died  in  tne 
year  1119;  and  as  neither  Toirdhea&hach  Mhr  [Turloch  Mor] 
O'Conor  (who  assumed  the  monarchy  after  O'Brien),  nor 
Jtuaidhri  [Roderic],  his  son,  who  succeeded  Turloch  in  1156, 
is  mentioned,  nor  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  in  1169,  it  i^} 
think,  clear  enough  that  the  author  of  this  prophecy  hved  in 
the  time  of  Muircheartach  O'Brien,  that  is,  about  1119. 

Again,  in  the  twelfth  stanza,  the  "  prophet"  addresses  Ckbfi^ 
Mor  m  the  following  manner  [see  same  Appendix]  : — 
"  Let  some  one  request  the  son  of  Aedh  [Hugh], — 
Cohndn  Mor^ — to  protect  me ; 
He  has  but  a  month's  time  from  this  night 
Until  he  meets  death  in  his  encampment". 
Now  this  is  inaccurate  history;  for  Colmdn  Mor  was  the 
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brother,  not  the  son,  o(  Aedh  Shiini;  and  they  were  both  the  l»ct.  xx. 
sons  of  Diarmaid^  the  monarch  of  Erinn.  Colman  was  slain  ofthe"pro- 
not  in  his  camp,  but  in  his  chariot,  in  the  year  552 ;  and  his  piiecies*^  as- 
brother,  Aedh  Sldini^  who  became  monarch  in  595,  was  slain  ^iinuK^'** 
in  the  year  600.  But  the  writer  had  no  notion  whatever  of  '?pr"pheS!i* 
addressmg  himself  in  person  to  Colmfin  Mor  and  A  edh  Sldini  of  saint 
themselves,  who  had  been  long  dead  in  his  time.  It  was  a 
well-known  and  allowable  form  in  ancient  Gaedhlic  history 
to  speak  of  the  representatives  of  a  chief  or  saint,  as  of  the 
chief  or  saint  himself;  and  thus  we  find,  down  to  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  either  honour  or  dishonour  spoken 
of  as  having  been  offered  to  St.  Patrick,  when  in  fact  it 
was  to  his  representative  or  successor  it  had  been  offered, 
six  htmdred  years  after  himself.  And  it  is  the  same  in 
civil  history ;  for  we  find  even  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  O'Donnells  and  O'Neills,  and  their  co-descendants,  spoken 
of  as  Conall  and  Edghan^  their  remote  ancestors  in  the  fifth 
century.  So  that,  when  the  writer  of  this  poem  pretended 
to  address  himself  in  the  person  of  St.  Berchdn  to  Aedh 
Slaindj  and  his  brother,  Colmdn  Mar,  to  protect  his  church, 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  (and  this  is,  mdecd,  very  clear 
from  the  context)  that  he  addressed  them  personally — though 
that  was  what  he  wished  to  be  understood — ^but  that  he  pre- 
sented this  poem  to  their  descendants  a  long  time  after  their 
death  and  that  of  St.  Berchdn,  as  one  in  wliich  St.  Berchdn 
had  commended  his  church  to  the  powerful  protection  of  their 
ancestors  before  them ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  the 
descendants  were  boimd  for  ever  after  to  extend  the  same  pro- 
tection to  the  same  church.  Any  one  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  lay  abbots  and  lay  impropriators  of 
Church-lands  interpolated  the  simple  and  edifying  lives  of  our 
holy  primitive  saints,  will  immediately  understand  the  original 
cause  of  writing  such  pieces  as  this. 

Again,  at  the  openmg  of  the  second  part  of  this  poem, — I 
mean  that  part  which  refers  to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland, — the  reputed  author,  St.  Berchdn,  is  made  to  tell  us 
that  it  was  on  the  day  after  writing  the  poem  that  St.  Patrick  was 
to  die, — that  is,  on  the  17th  of  March,  493;  that  on  the  same 
day,  St.  Brigid  was  to  proceed  to  Downpatrick,  to  endeavour 
to  procure  that  the  holy  Patrick  should  be  burricd  at  Kildare ; 
ana  that,  in  sixty  years  from  the  17th  of  March,  493,  St.  Colum 
Cill4  would  be  bom. 

Now  St.  Patrick  died  in  the  year  493;  St.  Brigid  in  the 
year  525 ;  and  St.  Colum  CilU  was  bom  in  the  year  515.  St. 
Berchdn  "  the  prophet"  was  of  the  Dalriadan  Scotic  race  of 
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LBCT.  XX,  Scotland,  and  the  twenty-first  In  descent  from  Cairhri  Bicda^ 
Of  the  **Pro-  (^^^  fought  at  the  battle  of  Ceann  Feabhrat^  near  Kilfinan  in 
phecies"  as  the  countj  of  Limerick,  in  the  year  186) ;  and  according  to  his 
SinSof****  pedigree  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  he  must  have 
"Prophet"  "^^"^^^®^  ^  *^®  seventh  century.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
of  Saint  that  this  Berchdn  could  have  been  alive  on  the  day  before  St. 
Patrick's  death,  thirty-two  years  before  the  death  of  St,  BrigitL, 
and  sixty  years  before  the  birth  of  St  Colum  Cilli^  who  was,  as 
'ou  have  seen,  bom  in  the  year  515,  for  this  would  be  throwing 
lis  own  nativity  back  to  the  year  455. 

I  have  said  that  this  poem  consists  of  204  stanzas ;  of  this 
number,  however,  ninety-six  only  are  devoted  to  the  Danish 
Invasion,  and  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Erinn;  the  re- 
maining 108  stanzas  are  devoted  to  notices  of  the  deaths  of 
St  Patrick,  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  and  St  Colum  CilU^  and  to 
the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 

This  part  of  the  poem,  berinning  with  the  ninety-seventh 
stanza,  assumes  distinctly  as  I  nave  mentioned,  the  authority  of 
a  very  high  antiquity.  The  first  stanza  runs  thus  [see  same 
Appendi3M  : 

"  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
Are  they  whom  I  adore  as  one ; 
Upon  to-morrow  will  ascend  to  heaven 
Patrick  of  Ardmacha,  the  diadem  of  chastity". 
According  to  this  stanza  the  poem  would  have  been  written 
on  the  day  preceding  that  of  St.  Patrick^s  death ;  that  is,  on  the 
16th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  493.    I  need 
scarcely  say  that  a  poem  or  any  other  piece  of  genuine  Gaedhlic 
composition  of  this  remote  date,  would  be  received,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  its  historic  or  prophetic  value,  as  a  production  of 
the  highest  archaeological  interest,  not  only  by  Gaedhlic  schohrs, 
but  by  all  the  antiquarians  of  Europe.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, no  such  antiquity  can  be  claimed  for  this,  any  more  than 
for  the  preceding  part  of  the  poem ;  and  the  only  difference  is 
that  this  part  is  more  precise  in  fixing  the  real  period  of  the 
composition  of  the  entire  piece,  as  will  be  seen  at  its  con- 
clusion. 

After  the  confession  of  Faith  and  the  death  of  Patrick  just  re- 
ferred to,  the  author  goes  on  to  state  that  St  Brigid  of  Kildare 
was  to  go  te  Ardmacha  on  the  following  day,  to  endeavour  to 
procure  the  body  of  St.  Patrick,  to  have  it  buried  at  Kildare; 
and  that  she  should  not  succeed,  but  that  he  should  be  buried 
at  Downpatrick,  where  Briaid  herself  would  be  subsequently 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  him.  He  then  says  that  in  sixty 
years  from  the  same  morrow  there  would  be  bom  at  Bath  Cro^ 
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a  son,  whose  renown  should  fill  all  Erinn  and  Scotland ;  that  lkct.  xx. 
he  would  be  a  sage,  a  prophet,  and  a  poet,  a  son  of  virginity,  and  ^^^^  ..^^^ 
a  priest;  and  that  he  would  fight  the  Battle  of  Ctiil  Dreimne  phecies*  as- 
wliich  would  be  the  cause  of  his  forsaking  his  beloved  church  of  sai^'i  o?  *  ** 
Derry  and  going  into  exile  in  Scotland.  This  gifted  son  was,  MpJ."pii^Si* 
of  course,  the  great  St.  Colum  CilU^  who  was  destined  to  settle  ^'^^l' 
in  lona,  and  to  convert  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

The  prophecy  goes  on,  then,  to  give  the  succession  of  the 
kings  01  Scotland,  with  the  name,  length  of  reign,  exploits,  and 
manner  of  death  of  each,  from  Aedhan  Mac  Gabhrdin,  the  co- 
temporary  of  St.  Colum  Cille^  down  to  the  usurper  DomhnaU 
ifeln,  who  assumed  the  title  in  the  year  1093 ;  and  it  is  precisely  at 
this  date  that  the  Irish  part  of  this  great  prophecy  stops.  Here, 
however,  there  is  no  speculation  on  the  future  state  of  Scotland, 
as  there  is  on  that  of  Lrinn  in  the  first  part ;  and  this  it  is  that 
I  think  fixes  pretty  clearly  the  date  of  the  whole  piece,  in  its 
original  form. 

There  is  another  poem  of  seven  stanzas  ascribed  to  St.  Ber- 
ehdn,  in  which  he  very  dimly  relates  to  St.  Ciardn  some  of  the 
destinies  of  Erinn,  just  as  they  are  both  going  to  visit  the  islands 
of  Arann  on  the  coast  of  Clare.  The  actors  in  this  poem  (the 
great  stock  in  trade  of  these  prophets),  are  Aedh  Ruadh  (Hugh 
Roe  O'Donnell),  and  others  of  his  race.  The  piece,  which  ia 
not  as  a  *' prophecy"  worth  any  further  notice,  begins  [see 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXLII.]  : 

"  Long  live,  I  pray,  Erinn  after  me.'' 
It  may  be  curious  to  state  here  that  at  the  celebrated  Battle 
of  Bil  an  Atha  Buidhi,  fought  by  the  great  Hugh  Roe  O'Don- 
nell  against  the  English  in  the  year  1598,  O'Donnells  poet, 
Ferfesa  O'Clery,  quoted  the  following  vcrec  from  a  prophecy 
of  St  Berehdn,  to  show  that  he,  O'Donnell,  was  the  person 
foretold  in  it  who  would  destroy  the  English  power  in  Ireland ; 
but  this  verse  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  saint's  prophecies  that 
we  have  been  describing.  Indeed,  I  strongly  incline  to  believe 
it  was  speciallv  made  for  the  occasion.  [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  CXLII  L] 

"  In  the  battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford, 
It  is  by  him  shall  fall  the  tyrants ; 
After  extirpating  the  foreigners, 
Joyful  will  be  the  men  from  Torry**. 
There  is,  besides,  another  poem  of  thirty -one  stanzas,  ascribed 
to  St.  Berclidn,  beginning  fsee  original  in  Appendix,   No 
CXLIV.]: 

"  A  warning  will  come  after  the  flood, 
As  I  thinx,  in  Erinn's  Isle, 
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UDCT,  XX.  Which  will  drive  some  parties  to  destruction, 

^  By  the  stormy  waves  of  Loch  SUeann*. 

phecles-  as-'      This  pocm  gocs  on  to  say  that  before  the  occurrence  of  this 

&fk^  of  "*®  g^^at  event,  red  water  would  burst  forth  from  a  hill  in  the  norti 

Tro"heciel"  <^f  ^^^^  5  ^^^  Locli  Sileann  [now  called  Loch  Sheelin,  in  West- 

of  Saint       mcath],  would,  during  a  ASamAain  [November]  thunder  storm, 

ercftdn.)     jj^jg^.  ^^g  ^^nks  and  flow  into  Loch  Gamhna  [in  Longford],  then 

to  Loch  Erne,  and  so  to  the  Shannon ;  that  the  glen  of  the  river 

Muaidh  would  burst  and  destroy  Tir  Fiachrach,  and  drown  his 

Bo  Finne;  that  Gralway  would  suffer  dreadfully ;  that  the  Saxons 

would  become  powenul   and  tyrannical,  cnurches  would  be 

taxed,  and  their  clergy  hiding  m  glens,  or  going  over  the  sea; 

that  a  man  of  the  Claim  O'Neill  would  raise  a  war,  assisted  by 

King  Louis  of  France ;   that  they  would  fight  the  Battle  of 

Emania  (near  Armagh),  when  twenty  thousand  Saxons  would 

be  killed ;  and  that  another  great  destruction  of  them  would 

take  place  at  Kildare,  after  which  the  Saxons  would  nerer 

again  be   strong,  and  the  power  of  the  Gaedhils  would  be 

assured  for  ever. 

This  forgery  was,  I  believe,  the  composition  of  Tadhg  (or 
Teige)  GNeachtain^  and  of  so  late  a  date  as  about  the  year 
1716. 
•Prophecy"  Leaving  now  St.  Berchdn,  we  come  to  another  of  our 
Sr^irtiw^  so-called  prophets,  of  whom,  indeed,  but  very  little  is  known, 
though  he  was  undoubtedly  a  distinguished  scholar  and  eccle- 
siastic in  his  day.  This  was  St.  JSrictn,  abbot  of  Tuam  Dre- 
cain,  [probably  the  place  now  called  Toomregan,  near  the 
village  of  BaUycormeU,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cavan 
and  Fermanagh.]  St.  Bricin  flourished  in  the  year  637;  and 
you  may  recollect  that,  in  a  former  Lecture,  it  was  shown  that 
it  was  to  his  great  establishment  at  Tuaim  Drecain,  that  Cenn- 
faeladh  the  Learned  was  carried  to  be  cured,  from  the  battle 
field  of  Magh  Rathy  where  his  skull  had  been  fractured  with 
the  loss  of  part  of  his  brain ;  and  that  here  it  was  that  he  learned 
by  rote  all  that  was  taught  in  St.  BricitCs  three  schools.  The 
prophecy  ascribed  to  this  Saint,  which  is  strictly  ecclesiasdcal, 
18  entitled  Baild  Bhridn,  or  the  "Ecstacy  of  Bricin'',  and  the 
following  short  history  is  prefixed  to  it : 

Saint  Bricin,  one  Easter  Sunday  night,  after  having  kept 
the  great  fast  of  Lent,  was  sitting  in  his  chamber,  naming 
omitted  to  go  to  perform  his  accustomed  devotions  in  his  church. 
While  thus  sitting  at  his  ease,  he  heard  the  angels  of  Heaven 
celebrating  aloud  the  happy  festival  in  the  Church,  upon  which 
he  fervenuy  prayed  the  Lord  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  about  the  Heavenly  host  with  one  or  Ilia  angels. 
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After  this  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  to  talk  to  him  between   lect.  xx. 
midnight  and  matins.     Bricin  was  then  favoured  with  a  sight  .  ~~ 

of  the  Heavenly  host  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Resurrection  phecies"  «»- 
around  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  Heaven,  after  which  he  begged  sSSJ^^*** 
of  the  angel  to  inform  him  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  S*ecy"^of ST 
sons  of  Life,  or  righteous  men,  who  would,  after  himself,  continue  Bridn.) 
to  adorn  the  Church  of  God  for  ever  in  Erinn.  The  angel 
answers  that  a  great  foreign  persecution  of  the  Churches  would 
come  (alluding  to  the  Danish  Invasion) ;  that  after  this  perse- 
cution, the  first  son  of  Life  who  should  appear  would  be  a  lord 
of  three  monasteries,  who  would  raise  the  condition  of  the  laity 
and  beautify  the  appearance  of  the  churches ;  who  would  be  a 
king,  a  bishop,  and  a  fountain  of  charity  and  mercy.  I  do  not 
know  any  person  who  would  answer  this  description  as  well  as 
Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  king  and  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was 
slain  in  the  year  903.  The  next  son  of  Life  who  was  to  appear 
was  Tdnaidhi  Mac  Uidhir  [Mac  Guire],  who  was  abbot  of 
Beannchuir  [county  Down],  and  who  was  slain  by  the  Danes  in 
the  year  956.  The  angel  goes  on  then  to  enumerate  the  sons  of 
Life  to  the  number  of  fifty,  by  figurative  names,  which,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  are  totally  unintelligible,  if,  indeed,  they  were 
all  ever  meant  by  their  author  to  bear  any  definite  meaning; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  observed  any  fixed  clironological 
order,  as  will  be  seen  from  three  of  the  personages  identified  by 
some  ancient  transcriber,  and  who  stand  in  the  text  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  TdnaidMMac  Uidhir^  abbot  o£ Beannchuir,  already 
mentioned,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  956 ;  Fothadh  na  Can- 
6inS^  of  FcUhan  Mura,  who  flourished  about  the  year  800 ;  and 
Bannckadk  ffBraoiuy  abbot  of  Cluainmicnoi$^  who  died  in  987 ; 
after  whom  there  were  to  be  but  six  more  sons  of  Life  until  the 
birth  of  a  man  named  TibraidA^  in  whose  time  the  Christian 
religion  was  to  cease,  and  the  reign  of  Antichrist  was  to  be 
established.  This  Tibraidi  was  to  be  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Aedh  Engach  (or  Hugh  the  Valiant),  according  to  the  prophecy 
called  BaiU  an  Scdu  (the  "  Ecstacy  of  the  Champion'),  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken ;  but,  as  my  copy  of  that  prophecy 
is  imperfect  at  the  end,  where  this  prediction  could  be  found, 
I  am  unable  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  a  comparison  of  both 
texts.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  Bricin's  prophecy  was 
written  about  a.d.  1000 ;  and,  probably,  by  the  same  person 
who  wrote  Baile  an  Scdil.  It  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum,  already  referred  to  (Harl.  5280). 

From  St.  Bricin  we  pass  to  St.  Moling^  of  Tigh  Moling  "Prophecy- 
{now  St.  MuUins  in  the  county  of  Carlow).  St.  Moling  died  ^^^^^o'*''^' 
in  the  year  696 ;  and  with  the  exception  of  St.  Colum  Cilli^ 
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LECT.  XX.  there  are  more  poems  ascribed  to  him  than  to  any  other  of  oui 
-rv^.v  ..,*_    early  saints.    Amonff  all  his  poems,  however,  I  have  met  with  no 

Of  the**  Pro-  -^         ,  ^O  1^    •  1  rr  1   •        •  11    J    *L 

rhecie^'HB-  more  than  one  ot  a  prophetic  character.  Ihis  is  caUed  tee 
l^l^T^""  BaiU  Mholing,  or  "  Ecstacy  of  Moling",  and  consists  of  forty- 
phecv'-^ofsu  s^"^^^  stanzas  or  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  lines,  on  the  sue- 
Moling.)  cession  of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  beginning  [see  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No  CXL v.] : 

"  I  say  unto  ye,  O  men  of  Leinster — 
And  not  for  the  sake  of  rich  rewards — 
Guard  well  your  own  territories, 
An  attack  will  come  upon  you  from  afar. 

Respond  ye,  for  it  well  behoves  ye, 
To  the  noble  Fergal,  son  of  Maelduiriy 
By  you  shall  fall  the  brave  descendant  of  Conn, 
In  the  furious  battle  o(  Almhain, 
Aedh  Allan  with  his  battalions 
Will  come  from  the  north  to  avenge  his  father, 
Here  he  will  be  met  by  Aedh  Menn^ 
Who  shall  be  left  dead  at  Fidh  Ctdlinn. 

The  broom  out  of  Fdnait  will  be  severe ; 
Over  the  centre  of  Erinn,  from  the  north-west 
To  the  sea  in  the  south,  it  shall  make  its  course, 
And  bring  direful  woe  to  the  people  of  Cork". 

Now,  the  noble  Fergal,  son  of  Maelduin,  whose  expedition 
and  death  are  predicted  here,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  of 
Erinn  in  the  year  709 ;  and  in  the  year  718,  that  is,  in  twelve 
years  after  St.  Moling's  death,  he  made  the  incursion  into 
Leinster,  which  resulted  in  his  death,  at  the  battle  o{  Almhain 
[now  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  coimty  Kildare,  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill],  Aedh  Ailan^  the  son  of 
Fergal,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  in  the  year  730;  and  in 
three  years  after,  that  is,  in  733,  he  marched  all  the  forces  of 
the  north  of  Erinn  into  Leinster  to  a  place  called  A  fh  Seanaigh 
[now  Bally  shannon,  four  miles  to  the  west  of  KilcuUen  Bridge 
in  the  county  of  Kildare],  where  he  was  met  by  the  Leinster- 
men,  in  their  utmost  force,  under  their  king,  Aedh  [or  Hugh], 
son  of  Colgu.  A  furious  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Leinstir- 
mcn  were  almost  totally  cut  off;  and  their  king  was  slain  in 
single  combat  by  the  monarch  Aedh, 

The  prophecy  passes  directly  from  the  events  of  this  year, 
733,  to  the  death  of  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  in  the  battle  of 
Magh  A  ilbhe  in  the  year  903 ;  and  without  any  special  rcfe^ 
ence  to  the  Danish  Invasion,  teUs  that  the  Danes  will  cany  oS 
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the  cattle  of  CiU  AmailU  (now  Killossy,  near  Naas  in  the  county  lect.  xx. 
of  Kildare),  after  which  they  were  to  be  defeated  and  ahnost  o^jj^gupj.,^ 
destroyed  by  Ugairi^  the  son  of  Aillill,  Kin^  of  Leinster,  a  phecies"  as- 
prince  who  did,  in  fact,  defeat  them  at  the  battle  of  Ceannfuait  ^'j^t*  ^  "'* 
(now  Confey,  near  Lucan,  in  the  county  of  Kildare)  in  the  year  p,'|J."y..^|JJ^ 
915,  where  Ugaire  himself  fell,  togetlier  with  a  great  number  MoUng.) 
of  the  gallant  chiefs  of  Leinster. 

The  poem  goes  on,  then,  to  give  a  list  of  several  of  the  kings 
and  chiefs  of  Leinster  under  figurative  names  (but  with  original 
interlined  identifications)  down  to  iJiarmaid,  son  oiMeal  na  m-My 
King  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Odhbha  (in 
Meath)  in  the  year  1072,  and,  I  believe,  to  Donnell  Mac  Gllla- 
patrick,  who  died  King  of  Ossory,  in  the  year  1165.  Mac  Gilla- 
patrick,  according  to  this  "prophecy'',  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
Flann  of  Cuil  Gamkna,  who  is  not  identified ;  and  this  Flann  was 
to  slaughter  the  Danes  of  Dublin  seven  times,  and  reduce  the 
strength  of  Munster. 

This  description  would  apply  to  no  Leinsterraan  of  this  period 
but  to  Diarmaid  Mac  J/MrcAarfAaTcommonly  called  Dermod  Mac 
Murroch],  who  became  King  of  Leinster  in  1 137 ;  and  the  poem 
must,  I  am  convinced,  have  been  written  in  his  time,  but  before 
his  banishment  from  Erinn,  and  subsequent  return  with  the 
Anglo-Normans,  else  the  latter  unfortunate  event  would  have 
been  foretold  in  it. 

The  prophet,  then,  when  he  comes  to  touch  on  the  real  future, 
follows  precisely  the  course  of  the  other  prophets  of  whom  we 
have  been  treating,  and  jumps  from  Diarmaid  Mac  Murchadha 
to  Flann  Ciothach^  so  often  mentioned  already.  In  his  time 
the  Roth  Ramhachy  or  "Rowing  Wheel",  was  to  come,  as  well 
as  a  dreadful  calamity  promised  to  reach  Erinn  from  the  south- 
west, which  was  to  aestroy  the  three-fourths  of  the  people,  as 
far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  another  dreadful  calamity  or 
visitation  which  was  called  the  Scuap  a  Fdnaity  or  "Broom  out 
of  Fanait"  (in  Donnegall),  which  was  to  sweep  over  Erinn  from 
the  north-east  into  the  sea  in  the  south-west,  and  was  to  bring 
fearful  destruction  upon  Cork.  This  prophecy  limits  the  reign 
of  the  portentous  king,  Flann  Cioiliach,  who  is  here  called 
Flann  Oinach  [the  voracious],  from  Dnrlas  [Thurles],  to  sixty 
years,  sixty  months,  sixty  fortnights,  and  sixty  nights ;  and  states 
that  the  time  between  the  end  of  Flann's  reign  and  the  day  of 
judgment  will  be  but  one  hundred  years.  ^'Berchdn  dixW'is 
T^ntten  in  the  margin,  opposite  stanza  36  of  this  poem,  but  the 
original  author  follows  from  that  stanza  to  the  end. 

From  this  well  written  poem,  falsely  ascribed  to  St.  Moling, 
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LECT.xx.  we  pass  now  to  another  prophetic  poem  of  20  stanzas,  or  80  lineg, 

~~7     I  earned  on  by  way  of  a  dialogue  between  St.  Finnchu  of  Bri- 

•MT^hedUf    Gobhann  (in  the  county  of  Cork),  who  flourished  in  the  siitli 

^t^y,^    century,  and  a  prophet  named  Sedna^  with  whose  history  I  am 

unacquainted.      The  poem  begins  [see  original  in  Appskdh, 

No.  CXLVI.] : 

"  Tell  unto  me,  O  Sedna, 
News  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
What  will  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
Who  follow  not  a  life  of  truth". 
Sedna  answers  this  question,  as  might  be  expected,  in  tenna 
very  imfavourable  to  the  conduct  and  fate  of  the  generations 
which  were  to  follow,  whose  crimes  would  bring  on  them 
various  plagues,  as  well  as  loss  of  all  their  power  and  dignity. 
He  then  foretells  that  the  Saxons  would  come  in  upon  them 
and  hold  sway  in  Erinn  during  a  term  of  nine  score  years  (that 
is  to  the  year  1350),  when  they  would  behave  treacherously  to 
one  another ;  and  that  one  of  the  old  Anglo-Normans  would,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  lead  that  party  and  the  native  Irish  against 
the  Elizabethan  and  other  modem  settlers,  and  woidd  totally 
drive  them  out  of  the  coimtry . 

All  the  copies  of  this  poem  that  I  have  seen  are  so  in- 
accurate, that  the  predictions  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
actual  history  of  the  country ;  nor  should  I  follow  the  silly  pro- 
duction further,  but  that  I  find  the  prophecy  quoted  in  a  weD- 
writtenpoem  composed  by  Donnell  Mac  Brody  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  tor  James,  the  son  of  Maurice  Dubhy  son  of  John  Fitz- 
(jerald.  Earl  of  Desmond.  John  FitzGerald,  Earl  of  Desmoni 
was  arrested  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  Salmallock,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  London,  in  the  year  1567,  according  to  the  Annala 
of  the  Four  Masters ;  and  the  same  annab  tell  us,  that  m  the 
year  1669,  James,  the  son  of  Maurice,  son  of  the  above  earl, 
was  a  warlike  man,  at  the  head  of  many  troops ;  and  that  the 
English  and  Irish  of  Munster,  from  the  River  Barrow  to  Cam 
Ui  NHd  (in  the  south-west  of  the  coun^  of  Cork),  entered 
into  a  unanimous  and  firm  confederacy  with  him  against  Queen 
EUzabeth. 

So  far,  the  prophecy  (which  appears  to  have  been,  as  usual, 
made  for  this  occasion)  was  fulfilled ;  but  the  part  of  its  fulfil* 
ment  which  then  had  not  arrived,  never  after  proved  true ;  as 
James,  the  son  of  Maurice  Duhh^  after  a  career  of  varied  for- 
tune, was  killed  at  last,  near  Cnoc  GreinS  (in  the  count?  of 
Limerick),  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Burkes  of  Clann  Williaui, 
in  the  year  1579. 

Mac  Brody's  poem,  of  which  I  possess  a  fine  copy,  consists 
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o    forty-two  stanzas,  or  1(58  lines,  and  begins  [see  original  in  ijbct.  xx. 
Apfbndix,  No.  CXLVII.] : — 

"  Whose  is  the  oldest  charter  of  the  land  of  Niair. 
There  is  another  prophetic  poem,  said  to  have  been  delivered  "Prophecy" 
by   some  person  named  Maeltamhlachta^   to   another   person  Maeuamh- 
named  Maeldithrij  neither  of  whom  can  be  identified.     It  is  '"*^'*'* 
a  silly  production,  of  no  antiquity,  in  its  present  form ;  it  pro- 
mises, that  when  the  Saxons  shall  have  become  as  wicked  as  ' 
the  native  Gtaedhil,  their  power  over  Erinn  shall  come  to  an 
end ;  and  that  this  prediction  has  not  been  finally  verified  long 
ago,  one  cannot  help  remarking,  is  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  the 
author  was  very  little  of  a  prophet !     The  poem,  which  is  not 
worth  another  word  of  notice,  begins  [see  onginal  in  AppEimix, 
No.  CXL Vm.]  :— 

"  Say,  O  Maeltamhlachta^. 
So  far  I  have  led  you  through  the  chief  part  of  the  founda-  SJedet"'*" 
tions  upon  which  have  been  built  the  various  compositions  long  concerning 
spoken  of  and  referred  to  as  the  popular  "  Irish  Prophecies  ,  kstiv^afof 
as  well  as  of  some  few  that  have  not,  I  believe,  been  ever  be-  ^le  Baptist 
fore  brought  into  public  notice.     In  place  of  entering  into  any 
further  discussion  upon  their  antiquity  or  authenticity,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  add  a  few  more  specific  references,  which  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  often-mentioned  Roth  Bamhach,  or 
Rowing  Wheel,  the  Broom  out  of  Fanait,  and  the  fatal  day  of 
the  Festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  so  often  and  so  mysteriously 
spoken  of  in  the  old  MSS. 

That  these  were  fanciful  names  for  threatened  visitations  of 
die  Divine  vengeance,  wliich  were  to  afflict  the  people  unless 
they  repented  of  their  imputed  sins  and  iniquities  (threats  of 
vengeance,  which  might  be  held  in  terror  over  evil  doers  for 
ever,  no  matter  how  long  after  they  may  have  from  time  to 
time  been  apparently  verified,  or  stated  to  have  been  so),  will 
I  think,  appear  clearly  enough,  from  the  few  short  articles 
which  1  now  propose  to  lay  before  you. 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  an  extract  from  the  life  of  St. 
Adanman,  who  died  in  the  year  703.  Of  this  extract,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  literal  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
CXLIX.]:— 

"  Two  of  the  various  gifts  of  St.  Adamnan  were  preaching 
and  instruction.  He  preached  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  that 
a  pestilence  would  come  upon  the  men  of*^  Erinn  and  of  Scot- 
land, at  the  ensuing  festivsLl  of  St.  John. 

**  At  this  time  an  imknown  yoimg  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  St.  Colman  of  Cnuzchdn  Aigli^  [Cruach  Patraic^  a 
spiritual  director  of  Connacht.     And  the  young  man  related 
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LBCT.  XX.  many  wonderful  things  to  Colman,  and  asked  bim  if  Adanuun 
Of  the  "Pro  ^^^  not  predicted  a  pestilence  to  the  men  of  Erinn  and  Scot- 
phecies'con-  land  at  the  ensuing  iestiyal  of  St.  John.  The  prediction  is  not 
Fluihes'  true,  said  Colman.  It  is  true,  said  the  young  man,  and  the 
johi  uie**  pestilence  shall  be  fulfilled  by  the  death  of  Adamnan  himself 
b-pOak       at  this  approaching  St.  John's  festival". 

And  the  life  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  prediction  was  in  iact 
80  verified  by  the  death  of  St.  Adamnan  on  the  23rd  of  September 
in  that  year,  three  weeks  after  the  festival  of  the  beheading  of 
John  the  Baptist  (29th  August);  and  that  this  was  felt  by  the 
men  of  Erinn  and  Scotland  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
befall  them. 

•  This  would  appear  to  have  been  the  real  origin  and  verifica- 
tion of  the  St.  (Johns  festival  prediction;  though  succeeding 
dealers  in  prophecies,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  found  it 
their  interest,  or  their  inclination,  to  give  new  interpretations. 

At  some  period  subsequent  to  the  Danish  Invasion,  this  pro- 
phecy of  St.  Adamnan  was  put  into  a  more  formal  shape,  and 
written  and  preached  under  the  title  of  Adamnan^s  vision.  Of 
this  piece  called  Adamnan's  vision,  which  is  very  short,  there 
is  a  beautiful  copy  in  Latin,  with  a  Gaedhlic  commentary,  pre- 
served in  the  Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doighre  (or  Leabhar  Bretu), 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  a  fragment,  on  paper,  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College.  The  whole  tract  makes  more  than 
one  of  the  closely  and  beautifully  written  pages  of  the  Leabhar 
AfSr  Duna  Doighri,  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  vision 
and  its  title  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CL.]  : 

"  The  vision  which  Adamnan — a  man  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit — saw,  that  is,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spoke  these  His  [that 
is,  the  Lord's]  words  to  him : 

"  Woe !  woe !  woe !  to  the  men  of  Erinn*s  Isle  who  transgress 
the  commands  of  the  Lord.  Woe !  to  the  kings  and  princes  who 
do  not  direct  the  truth,  and  who  love  both  iniquity  and  rapine. 
Woe !  to  the  prostitutes  and  the  sinners,  who  shall  be  burned 
like  hay  and  straw,  by  a  fire  ignited  in  the  bissextile  and  in- 
tercalary year,  and  in  the  end  of  the  cycle.  And  it  is  on  the 
[festival  of  the]  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  that  this  plague  will  come,  in  that  year,  if  [the 
people]  by  devout  penitence  do  not  prevent  it  as  the  people 
of  Nineveh  have  done". 

So  far  the  vision,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  and  character  of  this  fearful  visitation,  and 
the  mode  of  warding  it  oiF.  The  substance  of  this  explanation 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

It  was  to  Adamnan,  it  informs  us,  that  were  revealed  all  the 
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plagues,  mortalities,  and  destructions  hj  foreigners  wliich  were  lbct.  xx. 
to  afflict  Erinn  in  consequence  of  the  iniquities  of  her  people.  „ 

I>readful  would  be  the  plagues  that  were  to  come  if  they  did  phecie*"  con- 
not  repent,  namely,  a  flame  of  fire  that  would  purify  £rinn  J^urfcli* 
fix>m  the  south-west :  and  that  was  to  be  the  fire  whicn  would  JJJ^  ^[^l*- 
bum  the  three-fourths  of  the  men  of  Erinn  in  the  twinkling  of  B«ytist 
an  eye, — men,  women,  boys,  and  girls.     Of  all  the  plamies  that 
were  to  afflict  the  nation, — disease,  famine,  foreign  invasion, 
and  destruction, — this  terrible  fire  of  St.  John^s  festival  would 
be  the  last  and  most  destructive.     The  people  are  then  charged 
witb  the  crimes  of  theft,  falsehood,  murder,  fratricide,  adultery, 
destruction  of  churches  and  clergy,  charms,  incantations,  and  all 
sorts  of  wickedness,  excepting  alone  the  worship  of  idols.    This 
catalogue  of  imputed  crimes  is  then  followed  by  an   earnest 
inculcarion  of  the  mode  of  warding  oiF  the  fiery  visitation  of  St. 
John  s  festival,  in  accordance  with  the  testament  of  St.  Patrick 
and   St.  Adamnan,  and  after  the  example  of  the  people  of 
Nineveh  and  several  others  of  sacred  history.    And  this  was  to 
be  done  by  a  total  change  of  life,  by  fasting  and  praying,  and 
giving  large  and  liberal  alms  to  the  poor  and  the  churches. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  piece  was 
written  after  the  great  mortalities  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
(centuries,  the  Buidhe  chonnaill  and  Crom  chonnaUl  [see  Appen- 
dix, No.  CLI.],  and  even  after  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Danish  power  in  the  year  1014,  but  before  the  Anglo-Norman 
Invasion  was  so  much  as  thought  of.  The  ecclesiastics  of  this 
time  were  expert  calculators  of  cycles,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves here  of  an  ancient  prediction  (if,  indeed,  it  was  ancient), 
threatening  a  fiery  visitation  when  the  festival  of  the  Beheading 
of  John  the  Baptist  (that  is,  the  29  th  day  of  August)  should  fall 
on  a  Friday  near  the  end  of  what  I  must  believe  to  be  a  cycle 
of  the  Epact.  Now  the  number  of  the  Epact  for  the  year  1096 
was  23,  so  that  a  c^cle  of  the  Epact  terminated  that  year.  In 
that  year  also  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  fell  on  a 
Fri^day.  And  this  conjunction  had  not  happened,  I  believe, 
from  the  time  of  the  Danish  supremacy  until  this  year  of  1096. 
This  year  of  1096  was  besides  a  bissextile,  or  leap-year.  We 
have  already  seen,  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  at  this 
year,  how  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  laid  down 
in  this  tract  was  the  course  recommended  by  the  clergy  of  that 

rriod  and  acted  on  by  both  laity  and  clergy.  And  so  we  may, 
think,  fairly  assume  that  this  version  of  the  vision  of  St. 
Adamnan  was  written  (at  least  in  its  present  form)  immediately 
or  shortly  before  that  year,  although  it  is  possible  that  a  portion 
of  it,  or  perhaps  some  version  of  the  entire,  may  have  been 
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LBCT.  XX.  uttered  or  written  many  generations  before.     And  the  piolwH- 

Of  the  "  Pro-  ^^y  ^^  *^^^  "  Vision"  being  of  the  date  I  assign  to  it,  is  further 
phecies-'con-  Sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  lanma^^e  is  not  of  a  more  ancient 

cernlngthe       -^  ^  o    -^ 

Fatal  Fea-     Character. 

joSnthe''  ^^  appears  certain,  from  the  Life  of  St.  Adamnan,  that  his 
Baptist  prophecy  respecting  the  St.  John  s  festival  amounted  only  to 
the  prediction  of  a  simple  pestilence  or  calamity,  and  that  this 
prophecy  was  believed  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  his  own  death 
At  what  time  this  simple  calamity  was  magnified  into  a  flame 
of  fire  which  would  bum  to  cinders  three-fourths  of  the  people, 
from  the  south  of  Erinn  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  back 
again  from  Fdnait  (in  Donnegal)  to  Cork,  it  would  be  curious 
and  instructive  to  inquire ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have,  in 
the  same  Leabhar  M6r  Duna  Doighrij  a  short  article,  riving 
such  an  origin  to  this  fiery  visitation  as  will,  I  am  satisfied,  take 
it  for  ever  out  of  the  catalogue  of  inspired  predictions,  as  well 
as  another  short  article,  which,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  identifies 
the  "  Fieiy  Dragon"  with  the  so-called  "  Broom  out  oi  Fdnaif, 
The  following  literal  translation  of  the  first  of  these  little 
tracts  will  be  foimd  as  curious  in  its  topographical  as  in  its 
legendary  interest  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CLIL] : 

"  It  is  in  the  reign  oiFlann  Cinaidh  [Ginachy  or  **  the  vora- 
cious"] that  the  Rowing-Wheel,  and  the  Broom  out  of/hjiairf,and 
the  Fiery  Bolt,  shall  come.  Cliach  was  the  harper  otSmirdM 
MacSmdil,  king  of  the  three  Rosses  otSliabh  Ban  [in  Connacht]. 
Cliach  set  out  on  one  occasion  to  seek  the  hand  in  marria^  of  one 
of  the  daughters  o£Bodhbh  Dera,  of  the  [fairy]  palace  oiFemhen 
[in  Tipperary].  He  continued  a  whole  jrear  playing  his  haip, 
on  the  outside  of  the  palace,  without  being  able  to  approacli 
nearer  to  Bodhbh,  so  great  was  his  [necromantic]  power;  nor 
did  he  make  any  impression  on  the  daughter,  llowever,  he 
continued  to  play  on  until  the  ground  burst  under  his  feet, 
and  the  lake  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  sprang  up 
in  the  spot:  that  is  Loch  Bil  SSad.  The  reason  why  it  was 
called  Loch  Bil  SSad,  was  this : 

"  Coerabar  boeth^  the  daughter  of  Etal  Anbuail  of  the  fidry 
mansions  of  Connacht,  was  a  beautiful  and  powerfully  ^f^ 
maiden.  She  had  three  times  fifty  ladies  in  her  train.  They 
were  all  transformed  every  year  into  three  times  fifty  beautiful 
birds,  and  restored  to  their  natural  shape  the  next  year.  These 
birds  were  chained  in  couples  by  chains  of  silver.  One  bird 
among  them  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  worlds  birds,  having 
a  necklace  of  red  gold  on  her  neck,  with  three  times  fifty 
chains  depending  from  it,  each  chain  terminating  in  a  baU  of 
gold.     During  their  transformation  into  birds,  they  always  re- 
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mained  on  hoch  Crotta  Cliach  [that  is,  the  Lake  of  CliacVa  lect.  xx. 
Harps],  wherefore  the  people  who  saw  them  were  in  the  habit  or  the  "Pro- 
of saying:  *  Many  is  the  Sead  [that  is,  a  gem ;  a  jewel,  or  other  phecier'con- 
Erecious  article]  at  the  mouth  of  Ztoch  Crotta  this  day*.     And  Su  "?«•.* 
ence  it  is  called  Loch  Bil  Siad,  [or  the  Lake  of  the  Jewel  jJh'i  ui^ 
Mouth.]  B*p"«*^ 

"It  was  called  also  Loch  Bel  Dragain^  [or  the  Dragon-Month 
Lake] ;  because  Temoga  nurse  caught  a  fiery  dragon  in  the 
shape  of  a  salmon,  and  St.  Fursa  induced  her  to  throw  it  into 
Loch  Bil  Siad.  And  it  is  that  dragon  that  will  come  in  the 
festival  of  St.  John,  near  the  end  of  the  world,  in  the  reign  of 
Flann  Cinaidh,  And  it  is  of  it  and  out  of  it  shall  grow  the 
Fiery  Bolt  which  will  kill  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  cattle,  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  eastwards.  And  it  is  on  that  account  it  is 
called  the  Dragon-Mouth  Lake. 

"  Cliach  the  Harper,  now,  always  played  upon  two  haips 
at  the  same  time;  and  hence  the  name  Crotta  Cliach  [tne 
Harps  of  Cliachr-'Cruit  being  the  Lrish  for  a  harp],  and 
Sliabh  Crott,  [or  the  Moimtain  of  the  Harps,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  lake  of  Cliach's  Harps  is  still  to  be  seen]. 

•*  It  was  of  this  fiery  bolt  that  St.  JUoling  was  preaching 
when  predicting  the  St.  John's  festival,  when  he  said, 
"  O  great  God  [O  great  God], 
May  I  obtain  my  two  requests. 
That  my  soul  be  with  angels  in  bliss. 
That  the  flaming  bolt  catch  me  not. 

In  John's  festival  will  come  an  assault, 
Which  will  traverse  Erinn  from  the  south-west ; 
A  ftirious  dragon  which  will  bum  all  before  it, 
Without  communion,  without  sacrament. 

As  a  black  dark  troop  will  they  burst  in  flames. 
They  will  die  like  verbal  soimds ; 
One  alone  out  of  hundreds 
Of  them  all  shall  but  survive. 

From  Zhin  Cearmna  to  Sruibh  Brain^ 
It  will  search ;  and  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  eastwards ; 
A  furious,  flaming  dragon,  full  of  fire ; 
It  shall  spare  but  only  a  fourth  part. 

Woe  to  whom  it  reaches,  woe  him  who  awaits  it. 
Woe  to  those  who  do  not  ward  off*  the  plague ; 
The  Tuesday  upon  which  the  festival  falls, — 
It  were  well  to  avert  it  in  time. 
One  shall  tell  the  precise  time 
When  the  Lord  shall  bring  all  this  to  pass ; 
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LECT.  XX. 

Ofthe"Pro- 
pheclc*"  con- 
cerning the 
1-Htal  Fes- 
tival nf  St. 
John  the 
UApthit. 


Five  days  of  spring  after  Easter, 
Five  years  before  the  mortality. 
A  time  will  come  beside  this, 
Wlien  in  a  bissextile  year; 
A  Friday  upon  a  cycle,  woe  who  sees. 
Oh !  the  fiery  plague  may  I  not  see !" 

Such,  then,  was  the  purely  fabulous  origin  of  the  Fieiy  Bolt 
which  was  to  burn  three-fourths  of  the  men  of  Erinn  fix)m  the 
Bouth-west. 

You  will  remember  that  this  version  of  St.  Moling^s  predic- 
tion of  the  festival  of  St.  John  differs  considerably  from  the 
version  of  it  already  given.  In  his  poem  on  the  succession  of 
the  kings  of  Leinster,  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  is  referred  to 
some  indefinite  period  after  the  appearance  of  the  Roth  Ramhach 
(the  Rowing,  or  Oar  Wheel) ;  whilst  here  its  occurrence  is 

f)articularly  laid  down  in  five  years  after  the  year  in  which  the 
estival  falls  on  Tuesday  in  the  same  year  in  which  Easter  Sun- 
day should  happen  five  days  before  the  end  of  spring,  that  is, 
on  the  25th  of  April.  This  combination  of  these  festivals  has 
never  since  occurred,  even  to  the  present  time ;  for,  although 
Easter  Sunday  fell  upon  the  25th  of  April  in  the  years  48i, 
672,  919,  1014,  1204,  1451,  and  1546,  yet  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust did  not  happen  to  fall  upon  a  Tuesday  in  any  of  these 
years,  nor  in  the  fifth  year  after  any  of  them,  so  that  the 
would-be  prophet  would  appear  to  have  miscalculated  his  time, 
or  the  prediction  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled  1 

Having  thus  laid  before  you  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Rowing  Wheel,  and  the  pre- 
diction respecting  the  festival  of  the  Decollation  of  St  John, 
as  well  as  the  use  made  of  them  in  after  ages,  and  having  ex- 
pressed my  own  decided  opinion,  that  these  never  were  real 
prophecies  or  inspired  predictions  at  all,  I  shall  now  pass  to  the 
third  of  this  group  of  foretold  misfortunes,  namely,  the  Scuap 
a  Fdnaity  or  "  Broom  to  come  out  of  Fanwt"  (in  Donnegal)- 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  poem  on  the  succession  of  the 
kings  of  Leinster,  ascribed  to  St.  Moling^  who  died  in  the  yc«r 
696,  the  saint  is  made  to  predict  that 

**  The  broom  out  of  Fanait  will  be  severe 
Over  the  centre  of  Erinn :  from  the  north-west 
To  the  sea  in  the  south  it  shall  make  its  course. 
And  bring  direful  woe  to  the  people  of  Cork". 
And  in  the  second  place  he  says  it  will  come  on  a  Tuesday. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  note  on  the  festival  of  the 
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Belieacling  of  Jolm  the  Baptist,  in  the  Festology  of  Aengus  lect.  xx. 
CaU  Di  (preserved  in  the  same  Leabhar  M6r  JMna  DoighrS)  or  the  "Pro- 
that  this  calamity,  like  the  Fiery  Bolt,  was  to  afflict  Erinn  in  pheciM- con- 
revenge   of  the   decapitation   of  the  man  who  baptized  the  Faui\e«- 
Saviour.     Thus  runs  mis  curious  note  [see  original  m  Appen-  jlJJJi  ^m^ 
Dix,  No.  CLIII.] :  ^9^^ 

"  It  is  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  that  the 
Broom  will  come  out  of  Fdnait  to  purify  Erinn  towards  the  end 
of  the  world,  as  it  was  foretold  by  Airerdn  the  Wise,  and  by 
Colum  Cille^  and  it  is  on  Tuesday  in  particular  the  Broom  out 
of  Fdnait  will  come,  as  Colum  CUU  said :  '  Like  unto  the 
grazing  of  a  pair  of  horses  in  a  yoke,  so  shall  be  the  closeness 
with  which  it  will  cleanse  Erinn'. 

"  Thus  saith  Airerdn^  of  the  Broom :  *  There  will  be  two  ale- 
houses within  the  one  close,  side  by  side.  The  man  who  goes 
out  of  the  one  into  the  other  shall  nnd  no  one  alive  in  the  house 
into  which  he  goes,  and  neither  shall  he  find  any  one  alive  in 
the  house  out  of  which  he  went,  on  his  return  to  it,  such  shall 
be  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Broom  comes  out  of  Fdnait\ 

**  Thus  saith  Riaghail  [on  the  same  subject] :  *  Three  days  and 
three  nights  over  a  year  shall  this  plague  remain  in  Erinn. 
When  a  ship  can,  be  seen  on  Loch  Rddliraidhi,  from  the  door 
of  the  refectory,  it  is  then  the  Broom  out  of  Fdnait  shall  come. 
A  Tuesday,  too,  after  Easter,  m  spring,  will  be  the  day  upon 
which  the  Broom  shall  issue  from  Fdnait^  to  avenge  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist' ". 

We  have  here  three  different  persons  predicting,  as  we  are 
told,  the  Broom  out  of  Fanait,  besides  St.  Moling,  whose  pre- 
diction of  it  we  have  noticed  twice  already.  St.  Colum  Cilli 
is  made  to  say  that  it  would  come  on  a  Tuesday.  St.  Airerdn 
the  Wise  does  not  specify  any  particular  day  or  season ;  and  he 
himself,  I  may  observe,  died  of  the  plague  which  was  called 
Suid/ie  chonnaillj  in  the  664 ;  but  St.  Riaghail  gives  a  Tuesday 
in  spring,  after  Easter,  as  the  day  of  its  appearance,  *'  when  a  ship 
could  be  seen  on  Loch  Rudhraidhe  from  the  door  of  the  [his] 
Refectory''.  The  Loch  Rudhraidhe  mentioned  here,  is  the  pre- 
sent bay  of  Dundrum,  in  the  county  of  Down ;  and  St.  RiaghaiCa 
refectory  and  church  were  situated  on  the  east  side  of  this  bay, 
near  its  mouth,  where  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  parish 
of  Tyrella,  properly  Teach  Riaghala,  or  RiagaiCs  house  or 
church. 

The  reference  to  a  Tuesday  after  Easter  in  spring,  given  by 
St.  Riaghail  as  the  day  on  which  the  Broom  was  to  come,  is 
not  precise  enough  to  enable  us  to  understand  what  Tuesday  is 
meant;  and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  something  left  out  in  the 
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LECT.  XX.  note  from  which  it  is  taken.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that 
Of  the  "Pro-  ^^  ^^  intended  to  agree  with  St.  ifoling^s  time  for  the  coming 
phecies'con-  of  the  Fiorv  Bolt:  that  is,  when  the  29th  of  August,  the  feast 
Fatii'FM*  of  the  Decollation  of  John  the  Baptist,  should  fall  on  a  Tuesday, 
jJhiiho^*'  ^"^^  Easter  Sunday  within  five  days  of  the  end  of  spring. 
Baptist.  Xhe  probable  fact  would  appear  to  me  to  be,  that  when  the 

Fiery  Bolt  was,  by  some  southern  prophet  of  disaster,  threat" 
ened  to  flash  from  Dun  Cearmna  [now  called  the  Old  Head 
of  Kinsale,  in  the  county  of  Cork]  to  Sruibh  Brain  [or  Loch 
Foyle,  in  Inia  Eoghainl^  that  is,  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island, — some  northern  rival  after- 
wards took  it  upon  himself  to  return  the  compliment,  and 
send  back  the  Broom  from  Fanait,  in  the  same  northern  point, 
to  deal  destruction  on  the  people  of  Cork.  But  the  time  fiist 
appointed  by  St.  Moling  for  the  visitation  of  the  Fiery  Bolt- 
that  is,  five  years  after  the  year  in  which  Easter  Sunday  would 
fall  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  the  29th  of  August  on  a  Tues- 
day,— as  already  shown,  has  not  yet  come. 

Then,  as  regards  the  second  time  appointed  by  St  Moling 
for  the  coming  of  the  Fiery  Bolt,  if  that  be  what  is  meant,— 
that  is,  on  a  Friday  in  a  leap  year,  at  the  end  of  a  circle,  (ff 
cycle, — I  have  abeady  shown  tliat  all  the  predicted  circum- 
stances of  this  appointed  time  occurred  in  the  year  1096.  In 
that  year  the  29th  of  August  fell  on  Friday ;  the  year  was  a 
leap  year ;  and  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  circle  or  cycle  of  the 
Epact,  which  was  twenty-three  in  that  year;  for,  if  we  add  the 
annual  increase  of  eleven  Says  to  twenty-three,  it  would  make 
it  thirty-four,  thus  passing  into  a  new  cycle  of  the  Epact  for 
the  next  year,  1097,  whose  Epact  would  accordingly  be  four. 

But,  what  is  much  more  important  than  any  argument  of 
mine,  I  have  already  shown,  from  the  annals  of  our  country, 
the  consternation  which  seized  on  the  people  at  the  approach 
of  the  year  1096;  and  how  faithfully  the  means  of  avcrtm«fthe 
threatened  calamities,  as  said  to  have  been  recommended  by 
St.  Adamnan,  were  carried  out — ^in  penitence,  pmyers,  devo- 
tions, fastings,  alms  to  the  poor,  and  ofierings  to  the  churches; 
thereby  showing  clearly  that  the  prophecy  had  not  been,  up  to 
that  time,  fulfilled.  And,  as  we  have  no  record  of  its  being 
feared  or  talked  of  ever  since,  I  suppose  we  may  hope  that  the 
means  so  long  prescribed  as  efficient,  and  then  so  amply  and  50 
successfully  put  in  practice  to  avert  it,  have  for  ever  blotted 
out  the  hard  sentence  which  the  Lord  was  believed  to  have 
passed  on  an  already  sorely  afflicted  country ! 

When  first  I  entered  in  these  Lectures  on  the  discussion  of  the 
authenticity  of  these  "  Prophecies,"  as  they  are  called,  I  ncTer 
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intended  to  follow  them  out  to  the  extent  that  I  have  done ;  lectxx. 
but  the  more  I  examined  them,  the  more  imperatively  did  I  Dishonest 
feel  myself  called  upon — as  one  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  n»e  ^^^^ 
in  the  perusal  and  comparison  of  the  original  Gaedlilic  docu-  pretended 
ments, — to  examine  them  fairly  and  thoroughly,  and,  without  d^".^**®" 
assuming  anything  of  dictation  or  dogmatism,  to  record  my 
humble  opinion  of  the  degree  of  credence  to  be  given  to  this 
class  of  compositions.     Another  motive,  too,  impelled  me  to 
come  forward, — the  first  that  I  am  aware  of  to  do  so, — to  throw 
doubt  and  suspicion  on  the  authenticity  of  these  long-talked-of 
"  Irish  Prophecies" — I  mean  the  strong  sense  I  enieitain  of 
the  evils  that  a  blind  belief  in,  and  reliance  on  their  pro- 
mises have  worked  in  this  imfoitunate  land  for  centuries  back. 
I  have  myself  known — indeed  I  know  them  to  this  day — hun- 
dreds of  people,  some  highly  educated  men  and  women  among 
them,  who  have  often  neglected  to  attend  to  their  wordly  advance- 
ment and  security  by  the  ordinary  prudential  means,  in  expec- 
tation that  the  false  promises  of  these  so-called  prophecies — 
many  of  them  gross  forgeries  of  our  own  day — would  in  some 
never  accurately  specified  time  bring  about  such  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  country  as  must  restore  it  to  its  ancient  condition. 
And  the  believers  in  these  idle  dreams  were  but  too  sure  to  sit 
down  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  promised  golden  age ;  as 
if  it  were  fated  to  overtake  them,  witliput  the  slightest  effort  of 
their  own  to  attain  happiness  or  independence. 

When  such  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  belief  in  such 
predictions,  and  even  in  these  modem  times  of  peace,  what 
must  their  effect  have  been  in  the  days  of  our  country's  wars  of 
independence,  when  generation  after  genemtion  so  often  nobly 
fought  against  foreign  usurpation,  plunder,  and  tyranny !  And 
in  the  constant  application  of  spurious  prophecies  to  tne  events 
of  troubled  times  m  every  generation,  observe  that  the  spirit  of 
intestine  faction  did  not  fail  to  make  copious  use  of  them.  So  we 
have  the  blind  prophet  predicting  that  a  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell 
would  annihilate  the  Anglo-Norman  power  on  the  plains  of  the 
Liffey ;  but  we  have  him  adding,  too,  that  the  same  redoubtable 
hero  would,  to  complete  his  triumph,  bum  and  ravage  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connacht  also,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  that  the 
ccmmon  enemy  should,  on  his  next  coming  over  the  water,  have 
less  opposition  to  meet. 

And  well  did  the  astute  Anglo-Normans  (as  well  as,  indeed, 
their  EHzabethan  successors  in  a  subsequent  age),  know  what 
use  to  make  of  these  rude  and  baseless  predictions,  as  we  read  in 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  when  speaking  of  the  invasion  of  Ulster 
by  John  De  Courcy.  [See  onginal  in  Appendix,  No.  CLIV.] 
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i,ECT.  XX.       »*  Then  was  fulfilled,  as  is  said,  the  prophecy  of  the  Irish 
Dishonest     Columba ;  who,  foretelling  that  war  [at  Downpatrick]  ages  le- 
ase made  of  fore,  said  that  the  carnage  of  the  citizens  would  be  so  great,  that 
pretended     the  enemy  would  wade  knee-deep  in  the  blood  of  the  slain.  For 
cies"?***^     when,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  mud,  the  weight  of  the  men  a 
camhre^nVi    ^^^^^  causcd  them  to  sink  down  to  the  bottom,  the  blood  which 
and  John      oozed  from  them  flying  to  the  surface  of  the  viscid  earth,  easily 
^^^'^  reached  to  the  knees  and  legs  of  the  assailants.     The  same 
prophet  is  also  said  to  have  stated  that  a  certain  man,  poor,  and 
a  beggar,  and,  as  it  were,  a  fugitive  from  other  lands,  would 
come  to  Down  with  a  little  band,  and  without  the  authority  of 
a  superior  would  gain  possession  of  the  city.     [He  foretold] 
also  many  battles,  and  the  fluctuating  issues  of  fortune;  all 
which  were  evidently  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  John  De  Couicy. 
Even  John  himself  is  said  to  have  carried  about  with  him 
this  Irish  book  of  prophecies,  as  a  mirror  of  his  exploits. 

*^  It  is  stated  also  in  the  same  book,  that  a  certam  youth  was 
to  storm  the  walls  of  Waterford  with  an  armed  band,  and  take 
the  city,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  the  same 
individual  was  also  to  march  through  Wexford,  and  afierwardi 
enter  Dublin  without  obstruction.  All  which  was  plainly  fiil- 
fiUed  in  Earl  Richard  Strongbow.  The  saint  testifies  also  that 
the  city  of  Limerick  would  on  two  occasions  be  abandoned  by 
the  English,  and  on  the  third  be  retained.  Now  it  appears  to 
have  been  twice  forsaken.  First,  as  has  been  stated,  by  Rej- 
mund ;  second  by  Philip  de  Breusa,  who,  on  arriving  near  the 
city  which  had  been  granted  to  him,  finding  himscli  shut  out 
from  it  by  the  river  which  flowed  between,  without  any  effort 
or  assault,  went  back  the  way  he  came,  as  shall  be  fully  stated 
in  its  proper  place.  After  which,  according  to  the  same  pre- 
diction, the  city,  a  third  time  visited,  is  to  be  held  possession  of, 
or  rather,  after  a  long  interval,  being  treacherously  destroyed 
under  Hamo  de  Valoignes  the  justiciary,  and  recovered  and 
restored  by  Meyler '.  (Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Hibemia  Expug- 
nata;  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  16, — p.  794,  Ed.  Camden.) 

Speaking  elsewhere  of  the  reduction  of  Erinn,  the  same 
writer  observes  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 

"  For  whereas  the  Irish  are  reputed  to  have  four  prophets- 
Moling,  Braccan  [Bearchan  ?],  Patrick,  and  Colum  Kylle  (whose 
books,  written  in  the  Irish  tongue,  are  still  preserved  among  the 
people), — ^they  all,  when  speaking  of  this  conquest,  declare  that, 
through  constant  encounters  and  a  protracted  struggle,  it  shsD 
sully  many  future  ages  with  excessive  bloodshed.  But  just  on 
the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  they  award  to  the  English 
people  a  decisive  victory — ^the  subjugation  of  Ireland  fiwm  set 
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to  sea,  and  the  occupation  of  the  island  with  castles.    And,  lbct.  xx. 
though  it  may  happen  first  that  the  English  be  put  to  conAision  Dj^^eit 
and  exhausted  while  they  experience  the  issues  of  the  martial  we  made  of 
struggle  (for  instance,  according  to  the  statement  of  Braccan,  pretendSi 
neany  all  the  English  will  be  dislodged  from  Ireland  by  a  king  c^f^^ 
who  IS  to  come  from  the  desert  moimtains  of  Patrick,  and,  on  a  JJ^*"^*"*,!. 
Sunday  night,  storm  a  certain  castle  in  the  woods  of  Ophelania),  and  John 
still,  according  to  their  declaration,  the  English  will  always  ^  ^^^^-^ 
maintain  an  undisturbed  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
isbmd".     (lb.,  cap.  33;  pp.  806,  807,  Ed.  Camden,) 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Giraldus's  account 
of  these  prophecies  is  a  fabrication  either  by  himself  or  by  John 
de  Courcy ;  for,  among  all  the  reputed  prophecies  which  have 
passed  through  my  own  hands,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  as  you 
have  already  seen,  there  is  not  one  that  has  any  reference  to 
the  Anglo-Normans  in  Limerick  or  Waterford,  or  that  promises 
the  invaders  a  final  permanent  footing  on  the  east  coast  of  Ire- 
land, which,  accordiiig  to  the  scope  of  Cambrensis'  alleged  pro- 
phecy, was  the  most  they  expected  at  the  time. 

And  as  for  the  *'  certain  man,  poor  and  a  beggar,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  fugitive  from  other  lands^,  who,  according  to  St.  Colum 
Cilldj  **  would  come  to  Down  with  a  little  band,  and,  without 
the  authority  of  a  superior,  would  gain  possession  of  the  city", 
there  is  no  such  prediction  in  any  of  those  poems  which  are 
ascribed  to  Colum  CilUy  though  there  is,  indeed,  an  ecclesiastical 
pauper  promised  in  St.  BrtcirCa  ecstatic  prophecy,  who  was  to 
be  tne  last  Christian  preacher  before  the  approach  of  the  reign 
of  Antichrist;  but  although  the  ecclesiastical  character  womd 
not  well  become  the  unscrupidous  despoiler  John  de  Courcy, 
still  it  would  appear  that  he  appropriated  the  name,  and  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  verifier  of  an  old  spurious  prediction,  to  a 
people  so  debilitated  and  distracted  by  internal  broils  and  social 
jealousies,  that  this  Norman  adventurer  succeeded,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  in  marching  into  the  heart  of  Ulster,  where  he  took 
the  ancient  and  venerable  city  of  Downpatrick,  and  fortified  it 
before  any  effective  opposition  durst  be  offered  him  by  the  once 
brarre  natives  of  that  province. 

And  as  the  native  Irish,  for  a  long  period  after  De  Courcy's 
time,  continued  to  be  influenced  by  the  expectation  of  the  good 
or  evil  which  these  worthless  predictions  had  promised  them, 
so  also  did  the  enemy  continue  with  success  either  to  appro- 
priate to  their  own  account  older  predictions,  or  to  procure  new 
ones  to  be  made  for  their  especial  piuposes  in  the  native 
Graedhlic.  Of  this  latter  class,  one  curious  specimen  remains 
among  Sir  George  Carew's  papers,  now  deposited  in  the  Lam- 
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LBCT.  XX. 

IMahonest 
use  made  of 
forged  and 
pretended 
"  Prophe- 
cies".  (Sir 
George 
Carew.) 


beth  Library,  London.  It  consists  of  a  single  stanza,  couclied 
in  a  style  not  uniisual  even  now,  telling  the  natives  that  their 
vile  deeds  would  bring  upon  them  the  power  and  supremacj 
of  the  stranger. 

Sir  George  Carew  was  president  of  Munster  at  the  close  of 
Queen  Elizabeth^s  reign,  and  oral  and  written  traditions  say  that 
he  made  the  proper  use  of  this  stanza  (which  was  certainly  made 
in  his  own  time)  to  impress  the  natives  with  the  inevitable  doom 
that  had  been  preordamed  for  them.     Of  this  silly,  but  vicious 

f production,  I  took  a  copy  at  Lambeth  in  1849.    It  runs  thus 
see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CLV.l : 

"From  Carew's  charter  youll  surely  find 
Cause  of  repentance  for  your  misaeeds ; 
Many  will  be  the  foreigner  s  shouts 
Sent  forth  on  the  banks  of  the  MiathUicK*. 

(The  Miathlach  is  a  river  in  the  coimty  of  Cork.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  though  some  might  have  supposed  a 
prediction  so  clumsily  coined  would  have  been  little  likely  to 
gain  favour  &om  such  a  man  as  Carew,  that  Carew  nevertheless 
not  only  made  use  of  it  at  the  time,  but  gave  it  a  place  among 
the  most  important  records  of  his  baneful  presidency  of  Munster. 

Nor  can  I  help  remarking  how  it  is  tnat  this  same  spirit  of 
false  prophecy,  far  from  ending  with  Carew  and  the  last  ray 
of  the  real  independence  of  Ennn  in  the  year  1602,  has  con- 
tinued even  to  this  day :  for  even  in  our  own  times  the  same 
imscrupulou*  enemy  of  our  race  and  creed  continues  to  pour 
forth,  with  an  exultation  almost  fiendish,  predictions  of  the  same 
character — providentially  falsified  so  far,— of  the  total  annihila- 
tion or  extirpation  of  the  Ghiedhel  firom  the  land  which  he  inherits 
from  an  ancestry  of  three  thousand  years. 

A  nation  that  could  at  any  time  believe  itself  foredoomed  to 
degradation  and  extinction,  and  especially  on  such  questionable 
authority  as  I  have  laid  before  you,  would  deserve  to  be,  and 
would  surely  prove  to  be,  so  doomed  for  ever.  For  a  people  to 
maintain  or  to  recover  their  proper  station  of  national  mdepen- 
dence  and  importance  in  the  world,  it  is  not  always  necessaiy 
to  have  recourse  to  arms ;  but  there  is  one  condition  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  is,  the  possession  of  a  true  independence  of 
soul,  whether  at  peace  or  war,  a  horror  of  meanness  at  all 
times,  and  with  these  a  true  love  for  their  coimtry  and  venera- 
tion for  the  history  of  their  race, — a  condition  wnich  of  itself, 
indeed,  would  imply  the  success  of  such  a  people  in  the  assertion 
of  their  poUtical  and  reHgious  rights  and  privileges. 


LECTURE  XXI. 

nMtT««dJiil7St.l8a«.] 

Becapitnlation.  No  History  of  Eiinn  jet  written.  Of  the  workB  of  Moore,  of 
Keating,  of  MacQeoghegan,  and  of  Lynch.  How  the  History  of  Brinn  is  to  be 
undertaken,  and  the  abundant  materials  for  it  properly  made  use  of.  Sketch 
of  the  ancient  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Gaedhils  of  Erinn.  Of  the  ma- 
terials which  exist  for  completing  the  history  of  the  early  period,  in  which 
the  annala  are  so  meagre.  Of  the  necessity  for  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
Lawa,  Customs,  Civilization,  and  mode  of  Life  among  the  ancient  Gaedliils. 
Of  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  Language,  in  onlcr  to  be  able  to  make 
proper  use  of  the  immense  maas  of  matenali  preserved  in  the  existing  col- 
KcUoca  of  MSS.    Conclusion. 

I  HAVE  now,  at  last,  brought  these  Introductory  Lectures  to  a 
cloee.  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  some  intelligible 
account  of  the  materials  which  exist  towards  the  perfect  eluci- 
dation of  our  country's  history,  in  the  ancient  language  of  that 
coimtry; — materials  not  drawn  from  the  prejudiced  reports  of 
the  enemies  of  our  race,  but  from  ancient  Gaedhlic  records,  of 
great  antiquity,  and  of  the  highest  authenticity.  The  task  has 
been  one  of  greater  labour  than  I  had  at  all  anticipated ;  of 
greater  labour,  perhaps,  than  any  of  you  could  have  imagined 
&om  the  result.  For  I  was  obliged  again  to  consult  a  vast 
number  of  authorities — to  search  and  research  through  the 
ancient  MSS.  themselves,  to  compare  again  passages  upon  which 
the  investigations  into  the  Brehon  Laws  had  thrown  new  light 
since  last  I  had  studied  them,  and  to  verify,  by  examination  of 
the  original  authorities  themselves,  all  those  notes  and  results 
of  my  study  of  years,  before  I  could  permit  myself  to  express, 
from  this  mace,  a  single  opinion  upon  facts,  however  compara- 
tively triflmg,  or  however  certain  to  myself  appeared  my  recol- 
lection of  former  reading.  Besides,  the  extent  of  the  subject 
itself  seemed  greater  and  greater  as  I  advanced,  in  throwing 
into  form  what  I  had  to  say  to  you ;  so  that  the  number  of 
Lectures  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  has  unavoid- 
ably exceeded  three  times  that  originally  assigned  to  this  In- 
troductory Course. 

Even  now,  I  fear  that  the  effort  to  compress  what  I  had  to 
say  will  be  found  to  have  made  the  result  unsatisfactory  enough ; 
for  I  have  all  along  been  forced  to  give  an  account  of  vast 
masses  of  the  most  valuable  historical  writings  only  by  a  few 
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LECT.  XXI.  short  examples  of  them ;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  I  have  eyen 
~~   ~~  yet  failed  to  convey  to  you  any  adequate  idea  of  the  immense 

lion*'*  "  *    extent  of  our  MS.  historical  records. 

One  diflSculty,  indeed,  was  always  before  me, — that  no  previous 
attempt  had  been  made  to  describe  them  to  the  public ;  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  believe  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
have  not  been  really  examined  by  any  other  eye  than  my  own 
in  our  generation,  or,  perhaps,  for  several  generations.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  we  have  seen  histories  and  antiquarian  treatises 
published  with  applause,  for  a  century  back,  and  frequently  in 
our  own  time,  by  authors  who  never  took  the  trouble  to  leam 
how  to  read  these  MSS.,  and  who,  accordingly,  passed  over 
without  remark  those  records, — those  materials  without  which 
the  History  of  Erinn  cannot  be  written,  nor  the  antiquities  of 
Erinn  truly  investigated, — as  if  such  materials  had  no  exist- 
ence at  all.  When,  therefore,  I  opened  the  business  of  the 
chair  with  which  I  have  been  honoured  in  this  our  National 
University  by  bearing  witness  to  die  vast  extent  of  these,  I  may 
say,  yet  unopened  materials, — the  long-neglected,  long-decaying 
wealth  of  national  records,  with  which  our  great  Ubraries  and 
museums  are  so  richly  stocked, — ^I  felt  that  the  intelligent  public 
could  not  but  feel  surprised  at  an  announcement  apparently  so 
extravagant ;  and  I  felt  then,  and  I  have  felt  all  along,  that  it 
must  be  the  work  of  years  (and,  so  far  as  I  am  concemed,  of 
many  special  series  of  lectures  in  detail),  to  introduce  to  the 
world  anything  like  a  satisfactory  account  of  our  Manuscripts, 
so  as  to  obtain  any  general  recognition  of  their  true  extent  and 
importance. 

If,  however,  I  have  not  succeeded,  as  I  should  wish  to  do, 
within  the  too  limited  scope  of  these  few  Lectures,  in  doing 
adequate  justice  to  a  subject  so  large  and  so  varied,  I  may  at 
least  congratulate  myself  upon  the  increasing  interest  which  that 
subject  appears  to  have  excited,  and  upon  the  indulgent  atten- 
tion with  which  you  have  so  kindly  received  and  encouraged 
me  in  the  performance  of  a  task  so  unaccustomed, — a  task  which 
I  was,  in  some  respects,  so  reluctant,  because  so  ill-prepared,  to 
undertake.  And  I  shall  feel  but  too  glad  if,  by  what  I  have 
attempted  to  do  in  these  Introductory  Lectures,  I  shall  even  have 
so  introduced  the  subject  to  the  intelligent  notice  of  my  younger 
friends  as  to  kindle  in  their  minds  some  interest  to  prosecute 
inquiries  for  themselves  in  a  path  in  which  it  has  been  the  lot  of 
my  life  to  act  as  a  sort  of  pioneer.  They  will  find  that  path  now 
a  far  easier  one  than  I  did,  and  they  will  approach  it  with  adviui- 
tages  which  it  was  not  my  lot  to  enjoy.  Only  let  me  caution 
them  to  pursue  their  studies  among  the  materials'of  the  Histoiy 
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of  their  country  uninfluenced  by  the  silly  but  often  attraotive  lbct.  xxj. 
speculations  with  which  so  many  ignorant  men  of  the  last  and  of        ~ 
the  present  generation  have  deformed  their  literary  and  anti-  tion^^'    *^ 
quanan  researches,  if  researches  they  can  be  called :  let  me  warn  ]  / 
diem  to  begin  for  themselves  at  the  beginning ;  first,  to  learn  ' 
accurately  the  language  itself  (a  task  far  easier  than  my  hearers, 
perhaps,  imagine),  and  then  to  study  patiently  and  collate  care- 
fully the  important  originals  in  that  language  within  their  reach, 
before  they  allow  their  minds  to  dream  of  any  theory  whatever 
concerning  the  race,  the  history,  or  the  religious  or  civil  cus- 
toms of  our  early  ancestors.     To  do  this,  they  must  first  cast 
behind  them  almost  all  that  has  yet  been  printed  on  the  subject : 
I  may  indeed  say  all,  save  the  very  few  publications  which  I 
have  taken  care  to  name  to  you  already  in  these  lectures ;  for 
tlie  History  of  ancient  Erinn  is  as  yet  entirely  imwritten,  and 
her  antiqmties  all  but  unexplored. 

I  have  said  that  the  history  of  ancient  Erinn  is  yet  entirely  ]  ■ 
unwritten ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  history  of  Ireland,  save  in  name,    i* 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  you  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
desire,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  to  show  you  how  this  is  so,  by 
pointing  out  how  the  materials  which  I  have  analysed  for  you 
must  be  treated,  in  order  that  anything  like  a  history  of  Erinn 
ever  may  be  written.  And  first,  let  me  very  shortly  recapitulate 
all  that  we  have  gone  over,  lest  by  chance  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  my  first  Lectures  were  delivered  (now 
above  a  year  ago)  should  have  caused  you  to  have  forgotten 
some  portions  of  the  series  of  subjects  of  which  I  have  succes- 
sively spoken. 

« 

In  my  first  two  Lectures,  after  explaining  the  general  object 
of  the  course,  I  told  you  of  the  means  taken,  according  to  the 
most  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  our  forefathers,  to  preserve 
the  records  of  their  race ;  and  I  laid  before  you  some  evidence 
of  the  records  and  literature  of  the  earUer  ages  of  Erinn,  before 
Christianity,  together  with  a  fist  and  some  description  of  the 
chief  among  the  lost  books  of  more  remote  times,  from  which 
much  that  is  preserved  in  the  ancient  MSS.  still  in  existence 
was  copied,  with  or  without  additions  and  explanations.  I 
told  you  what  is  known  of  the  Books  called  the  Cuilmen,  the 
Cin  Droma  Sneachta,  the  Senchus  Mdr,  the  Book  of  Ua  Chong^ 
bhdil^  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  the  original 
Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhri^  and  the  Book  of  ^  cailL  And  as  instances 
of  the  contents  of  some  of  these  great  collections,  I  described  to 
you  the  story  of  the  Tdin  Bo  Chuailgni  and  the  history  of 
Carmac  Mac  Airt^  of  which  copies  exist  in  MSS  yet  preserved 
to  us. 
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LECT.  XXI.  In  the  third  Lecture  I  opened  the  subject  of  the  Tuious 
^^  ~  Annals  still  existing  in  our  MS.  collections,  their  extent  and 
tion.^  character;  and  I  gave  you  some  account  of  the  early  Annalists 
and  professors  of  history ;  of  Flann  of  Monasterboice ;  of  GioUa 
Caemliain;  of  Tighemach;  and  of  the  ancient  schools.  And 
with  reference  to  the  earliest  existing  annals,  those  of  Tigher- 
nach,  I  related  to  you  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Palace  of  Emania  (near  Ardmagh);  that  of  the  Three  Collas; 
and  of  the  foundation  of  the  Ultonian  Dynasty,  which  Tigher- 
nachy  apparently  for  yery  unsatisfactory  reasons,  assumed  as  the 
commencement  of  the  historic  period. 

In  several  subsequent  Lectures  I  took  up  the  Annals  nearly  in 
the  chronological  order  of  their  composition,  and  gave  you  an 
account  of  each  in  some  detail.  I  described  to  you  the  scope  and 
contents  of  the  Annals  of  Tighemach^  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen, 
the  Annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  C^,  improperly  caUed 
the  Annals  of  Boyle  (called  by  Ware  the  Annals  of  Connacht), 
the  Annals  oiSenait  Mac  Maghnusa,  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster; 
and  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  (improperly  called  the  Annals  of  Kil- 
ronan) ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  this  work,  I  described  to  you  the 
account  in  it  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  SUacht  in  the  year  1252, 
the  place  in  which  stood  the  celebrated  Idol  called  Crom  Cmaek 
[or  Ceann  Cruach,  as  foimd  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St  Patrick], 
prostrated  by  St.  Patrick ;  then  the  true  "Annals  of  Connacht"; 
the  "Chromcum  Scotorum"  of  Duald  Mac  Firbisigh;  the  other 
works  of  the  Mac  Firbises,  from  the  Yellow  Book  oi  Lecain  (in 
the  year  1390)  and  the  Book  o£  Lecain  (in  the  year  1416),  to 
Duald's  own  time,  in  the  year  1666 ;  the  Annals  of  Lecain; 
and  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois,  of  which  last  I  gave  you  a 
specimen  in  the  curious  story  of  the  Life  of  Queen  Gormudth, 
I  concluded  my  notice  of  the  Aimals  by  devoting  one  entire 
lecture  to  a  very  inadequate  examination  of  those  of  the  Four 
Masters ;  and  in  the  following  lecture,  having  passed  from  the 
Annals,  I  described  to  you  the  other  great  works  of  the 
O'Clerys,  and  particularly  the  MHm  RioghraidhSy  or  Succession 
of  the  Kings,  and  the  Leabhar  Gahhdla^  or  Book  of  Invasions. 
I  next  proceeded  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  chief  books 
of  historical  MSS.  (generally  verv  large  collections,  embracin^s 
each  of  them,  a  vast  number  oi  compositions  of  every  kind) 
which  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Dublin,  in  Trinity  College,  and 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  including  the  Leabhar  na 
h'Uidhri,  t£e  "  Book  of  Leinster'\  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote^  the 
Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain,  the  "  Book  of  Lecain",  and  the  **  Book  of 
Lismore" ;  and  I  shortly  noticed  the  immense  collection  of  Law 
Tracts  about  to  be  published  by  the  Brehon  Law  Commission. 
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The  following  Lecture  was  devoted  to  a  subject  hardly  less  lect.  xxi. 
Important  than  the  Annals  themselves  in  a  historical  point  of  ^^ 
view — I  mean  the  great  Books  of  the  Genealogies  and  Pedi-  tion. 
grees  of  the  Clanns  and  Tribes  of  Erinn,  and  particularly  the 
splendid  work  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis.     And  I  explainea  the 
nature  and  the  legal  and  social  importance  of  these  records  in 
ancient  times. 

After  describing  the  Annals  and  the  Books  of  Genealogies,— 
records  which  must  ever  supply,  as  in  ancient  times  they  always 
supplied,  the  foundation  and  skeleton  of  our  national  histoi^, — 
I  next  passed  to  those  classes  of  authentic  materials  from  which 
the  details  of  that  history  are  to  be  gathered.   And,  first,  I  des- 
cribed to  you  the  few  great  pieces  in  which  we  find  that  history 
already  almost  made  to  our  hands,  so  far  as  certain  great  epochs 
in  the  general  annals  are  concerned.     I  allude  to  the  early 
compilations  called  the  "  Wars  of  the  Danes  with  the  Gaedhils  , 
the  History  of  the  Boromean  Tribute,  the  "Wars  of  Thomond**, 
and  the  "Book  of  Munster".     And  from  these  I  proceeded  to 
describe  to  you  (but  too  generally,  I  am  afraid),  the  iromense 
mass  of  Gaedhlic  literature  which  I  have  classed  under  the 
name  of  the  Historic  Tales,  beginning  with  those  which  record 
for  us  the  celebrated  Battles  ofMagh  Tuireadk  Chonga  and  Magh 
Tuireadh  na  bh-Fdmarach^  which  took  place  in  the  nineteenth 
century  before  Christ,  according  to  the  chronology  adopted  by 
the  Four  Masters.     In  the  Lectures  devoted  to  these  Histonc 
Tales,  I  gave  you  lastly  a  number  of  examples,  the  nature  and 
scope  of  which,  in  reference  to  the  serious  subject  of  our 
history y  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten.     I  concluded  this  part 
of  my  subject  by  a  similar  account  of  what  I  termed  the  purely 
Imaginative  Literature  (such  as  the  compositions  called  Fenian 
Tales  and  Poems),  because  in  this  class  of  pieces  is  to  be  found 
such  a  vast  amount  of  detailed  information  relative  to  the 
manners  and  customs,  residences,  dress,  ornaments, — ^the  social 
life,  in  short,— of  the  early  Graedhils. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  period,  in  so  far  as  directly  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  purely  Ecclesiastical 
History,  I  kept  by  itself;  and  this  formed  the  subject  of  the 
remainder  of  this  preliminary  course.  In  two  Lectures  last  yeai^"^ 
I  described  to  you  the  remains  which  still  exist  to  testify  to  the 
period  of  (and  that  immediately  following)  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Erinn ; — ^I  mean  the  beautifully  worked  reUcs, 
the  shrines,  the  bells,  and  the  croziers,  with  many  of  which  you 
are,  no  doubt,  familiar ;  for  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  ancient 
times  of  Erinn  is  not  to  be  reached  by  the  student  of  history, 

(60)  See  note  at  p.  820. 
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LECT.  XXI.  without  acquidntance  with  these  works  also,  as  well  as  those  of 
another  class,  the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  ornaments  of  crril 

tio?  life,  and  the  weapons  of  the  ancient  warriors.     And  after  des- 

cribing to  you  sucn  remains  of  early  piety  I  proceeded  to  explam 
to  you  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  tne  ancient  lives  of  the 
early  saints  (and  particularly  that  invaluable  one  called  the  Tri- 
partite Life  of  Saint  Patrick),  and  the  Manuscript  Ecdesiasdcal 
Records  in  general,  rich  as  ^ey  are  in  various  entries  and  allu- 
sions of  great  historical  value.  In  the  last  few  Lectures  this 
year,**  I  resumed  this  portion  of  the  subject  by  describing  to  you 
the  great  Leabhar  Mor  Diina  Doighre  (now  commonly  but 
erroneously  termed  the  Leabhar  Breac^  or  "  Speckled  Book""), 
and  other  invaluable  ecclesiastical  writings,  wnich  I  had  not 
included  in  my  former  account  of  the  general  Historical  MSS. 
preserved  in  Dublin.  And  after  noticing  many  very  early  reli- 
gious and  monastic  pieces  (and  particularly  the  celebrated  F^i^ 
or  Martyrology,  oi  AenguB  CHU  DS),  I  brought  the  whole  of 
my  analysis  of  the  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History  to 
a  conclusion  by  an  account  of  the  pieces  called  Prophecies, — 
most  of  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  early  ^ints,  and 
especially  to  Colum  CUU^  but  some  even  to  pa^an  kings,  chiefs, 
and  Druids,  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity, — spurioiS" 
prophecies,  which  contain,  indeed,  much  matter  of  histonc  inte- 
rest, but  which  have  been  so  often  used  (and  even  in  our  own 
day)  with  the  most  mischievous  effect,  among  our  people,  and 
in  a  sense  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  truth  of  our  National  His* 
tory,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  devote  to  them  an  amount  of 
space  perhaps  disproportionate  to  their  real  importance,  in^ 
order,  if  possible,  to  check  the  dangerous  falsehoods  which  on 
this  side  also  threaten  to  assail  the  student,  and  to  perplex  him 
in  his  labours,  if  not  to  divert  him  altogether  from  the  only  cer- 
tain path  of  candid  inquiry. 

Such  is  a  recapitulation,  as  short  as  I  could  make  it  without 
becoming  unintelligible,  of  the  ground  we  have  gone  over.  I 
believe  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  candid  critic  to  deny  that 
if  the  Gaedhlic  MSS.  be  such  and  so  extensive  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them,  it  is  in  these  MSS.  chiefly,  nay,  almost  exclusively, 
that  the  materials  for  the  ancient  History  of  the  countir  are  to 
be  sought.  I  am  sure  it  can  need  no  argument  to  convmce  any 
one  who  has  ever  examined,  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner, 
the  books  which  have  hitherto  been  published  imder  the  name 
of  "  History  of  Ireland",  that  these  materials  have  never  yet 
been  used  as  tliey  ought  and  as  they  easily  might  have  bcin. 

(&|)  See  note  at.p.  320. 
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By  far  tlie  greatest  part  of  these  inyaluable  records  and  of  these  lect.  m. 
most  interesting  narratives,  have  not  been  examined  at  all.  R^g^pj^^j^ 
Grenerally,  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  become  "  His-  tion. 
toiians^  of  Ireland,  have  been  unable  to  consult  a  Gaedlilic  MS.  at 
all,  for  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  language ;  and  such  writers 
have  attempted  to  conceal  their  deficiency  in  this  regard  by  a 
flippant  sneer  or  an  ignorant  but  positive  falsehood.     And  the 
very  few  who,  knowing  the  language,  have  applied  themselves 
to  rfie  task  of  composing  a  general  history  of  Erinn,  have  done 
so  without  access  to  any  considerable  body  of  the  MSS.,  and  under 
circumstances  which  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  effecting 
that  examination  and  collation  of  authorities  which  the  neces- 
sary critical  investigation  of  history  so  imperiously  requires. 

Perhaps  the  whole  number  of  writers  worthy  of  mention  as  of  the 
having  attempted  the  history  of  ancient  Erinn,  may  be  reduced  writer'  on 
to  three ;  for,  I  believe  I  may  pass  over  the  rest  in  absolute  of  EriSS?*^ 
silence.     Those  three  are,  Dr.  Geoffrey  Keating  (of  whom  I 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  my  Lecture  on  the  Four  Masters) ;  the 
Abbe  Mac  Geognegan ;  and,  if  only  because  he  is  the  latest  of 
all,  and  because  his  well  earned  popularity  and  his  character  in 
other  respects  entitle  him  to  such  notice,  the  late  Thomas  Moore. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  criticise  the  performances  of 
these,  or  indeed  of  any  modem  writers  on  Irish  history ;  and 
I  only  mention  them  because  they  are  so  well  known  that  it 
may  seem  strange  to  omit  doing  so  just  after  having  assured 
you  that  there  is  no  history  of  Ireland.  Such  of  you  as  have 
read  the  works  of  those  three  writers,  need  not  be  told  that  by 
none  of  them  has  adequate  use  been  made  of  any  part  even  of 
the  materials  I  have  described  to  you.  Such  of  you  as  have 
not  yet  read  them  may  read  them  (at  least  Keating  and 
Mac  Geoffhegan)  without  mischief,  taking  with  you  only  the 
caution  which  my  remarks  may  imply. 

Of  Moore's  total  want  of  qualification  for  the  task  he  under-  of  Mooreg 
took,  you  are  aware  from  the  anecdote  I  gave  you  in  a  former  Ireland^  ^ 
Lecture.   He  discovered  it  too  late ;  but  he  was  candid  enough 
to  admit  it  without  qualification.      Against  his  work,  then,  I 
should  directly  warn  you.     The  account  he  gives  of  ancient 
Erinn  is  nowhere  to  be  relied  on;  it  is  taken  entirely  fix)ni^     / 
English  authorities,  not  merely  hostile  in  feeling  but  even  - 
themselves  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case  on  which  they    ^ 
wrote.     So  mat  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  event  of  ancient  Irish  ' 
history  accurately  given  m  Moore ;  and  there  are  innumerable 
passages  in  which  the  most  important  facts  are  wholly  misrepre- 
sented in  the  gross  and  in  detail.     I  do  not  accuse  the  poet  of 
any  intention  so  to  write  the  history  of  his  country — far,  far 
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LECT.  xxt.  from  it.     I  believe  lie  intended  honestly  to  tell  the  truth;  but 
Of  ifoore'8    ^®  knew  of  no  authorities  but  those  which  I  have  just  alluded 
"History  of  to ;  hc  did  not  understand  the  language,  and  had  not  even  heard 
*^    y^o£  the  existence  of  our  great  MSS.  books  till  after  his  first 
^    volume  had  appeared  (the  volume  in  which  the  early  history  is 
treated) ;  and  when  he  did  discover  his  mistake,  he  was,  I  have 
the  best  reason  to  believe,  heartily  sorry  that  he  had  ever  under- 
,  taken  a  task  which  was,  indeed,  it  is  said,  suggested  rather  by 
the  author's  publisher  than  by  his  own  special  tastes  or  study. 
Of  Keating'!      The  history  of  Dr.  Keating  was  compiled,  as  I  have  already 
^'       told  you,  among  the  caves  and  woods  of  Tipperary,  to  which 
the  proscription  of  Protestant  persecution  had  driven  the  Catholic 
priest.     Keating  had  with  him  some  of  the  old  books,  such  as 
the  Book  of  Invasions,  at  the  commencement  of  which  are 
recorded  the  ancient  traditions,  not  only  of  the  orimn  of  the 
Milesian  race,  but  of  the  successive  colonizations  of  Erinn  by 
the  various  waves  of  the  Celtic  family  which  reached  tliis  island 
from  the  European  Continent  before  the  time  of  Milidh  or 
Milesius.   And  ne  must  have  also  had  with  him  some  coflection 
which  contained  many  of  the  pieces  of  the  kind  I  have  classified 
as  the  Historic  Tales.     Keating's  work  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  compilation  of  these  materials,  as  many  as  he  had  by  him 
in  his  wanderings;  and  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing  but 
abridge,  and  arrange  chronologically,  such  accounts  of  historic 
facts  as  he  found  in  them,  never  departing  in  the  least  fiom  what 
he  saw  before  him,  and  often  preserving  even  the  arrangement 
and  style.     It  is  meatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  so  learned 
as  Keating  (one  who  had  access,  too,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  to 
some  valuable  and  ancient  MSS.  since  lost)  should  not  have 
had  time  to  apply  to  his  materials  the  rigid  test  of  that  criticism 
so  necessary  to  the  examination  of  ancient  tales  and  traditions- 
criticism  wnich  his  learning  and  ability  so  well  qualified  him  to 
undertake.     As  it  is,  however,  'Keating's  book  is  of  great  value 
to  the  student,  so  far  as  it  contains  at  least  a  fair  outune  of  our 
ancient  History,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  wliich  is  regarded  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  Graedhlic 
of  his  time. 
Of  Mac  Geo-      The  Abb6  Mac  Geogheffan  wrote  his  history  in  Paris  (in 
Hiatory.       the  French  language)  m  the  year  1758.    He  had  no  access 
there,  of  course,  to  tlie  great  books  now  in  Ireland,  and  most  of 
which  were  at  that  time  also  here ;  but  the  Book  of  Lecam  w»s 
then  in  Paris,  and  of  that  invaluable  MS.  he  made  copious 
use.     His  other  authorities  were  chiefly  Ljmch  (CambrensM 
Eversus),  and  Colgan,  besides  the  various  Anglo-Norman  and 
English  writings  from  Cambrensis  down.      Mac  Greoghegan 
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made  a  very  excellent  attempt,  considering  his  opportunities.  i«ect.  xxi, 
Hia  work  is,  however,  very  meagre  in  detail ;  and  that  part  of 
it  which  gives  an  accoimt  of  ancient  Erinn,  seems  to  consist 
merely  of  a  very  short  ahrldgment  of  the  Annals,  or  else  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Book  of  Invasions,  or,  more  readily, 
from  one  of  Lynches  chapters. 

I  do  not  speak  here  ol  Lynch's  book,  because  it  is  rather  a  ^^  "Cam- 
critical  defence  against  Anglo-Norman  misrepresentation,  than  brensUErw. 
a  history.  The  "  Cambrensis  Eversus"  is,  however,  a- work  of 
very  good  authority,  and  abounds  with  information  most  valu- 
able to  the  student  of  history.  It  was  published  (in  three 
large  volumes)  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  late  Celtic  Society, 
wi3i  a  translation  and  notes  by  my  [late  lamented]  friend,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Kelly,  of  Maynooth;  and  it  has  lately  been 
again  issued  by  the  united  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society. 

Having  shown  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
nothing  written  which  can  be  called  a  History  of  Ireland,  and 
having  considered  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  (after  proper  preUminary  investigation  and  criticism)2a 
history  can  be  constructed,  I  may  be  permitted  now  to  state 
shortly  how,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  these  materials  may  practically 
be  best  approached  by  the  future  historian ;  though  it  is  true 
that  the  time  for  undertaking  a  complete  history  has  not  yet 
arrived,  and  though  I  myself  dread,  perhaps  more  than  any 
one,  such  a  work  being  undertaken,  before  years  of  labour  are 
first  devoted  to  that  critical  examination  of  all  our  MSS.,  and 
of  the  traditions  as  well  as  the  records  they  contain,  which 
must,  I  am  sure,  precede  any  successful  effort  in  this  direction. 
I  have  frequently  alluded  to  a  particular  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  Annals,  which  is,  perhaps,  obvious  enough  of  itself,  and 
which  oc<jurs  to  me  as  the  readiest  in  making  use  of  the  body 
of  the  other  materials  to  illustrate  them ;  and  it  is  this  plan 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  endeavour,  by  way  of 
conclusion,  to  develop  in  the  shape  of  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 

The  only  valuable,  the  only  complete  and  rich  history,  then.  The  History 
the  only  worthy,  the  only  truly  intelligible  history  of  ancient  musrSe 
Erinn,  must  be  written  upon  the  basis  of  the  Annals,  of  which  JU^^JJ^^Jf 
I  have  given  you  some  accoimt,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  basis  the  Annaii. 
of  the  last  and  most  complete  of  the  Annals,  those  of  the  Four 
Masters.     From  O'Donovan's  richly  noted  edition  of  this  great 
work  the  student  can  indeed  learn  almost  all  the  chief  .part  of 
that  history;  but,  as  I  before  explained  to  you,  even  these 
annals,  and  especially  the  earlier  portion  of  them,  are  extremely 
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dry  and  meagre ;  so  that  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  intel- 
limble  history  of  those  early  times,  we  are  forced  to  search  else- 
where for  assistance.  The  lights  and  shades,  the  details  of  such 
a  history,  the  minute  circumstances, — ^not  only  those  which 
explain  historical  events,  but  those  equally  or  even  more  im- 
portant descriptions,  in  which  the  habits  and  manners,  the 
social  ideas  and  cultivation,  the  very  hfe  of  the  actors  in  those 
events,  are  recorded  for  us, — all  these  things  must  be  brought 
out  in  their  proper  places  in  order  to  transform  the  meagre 
skeleton  supplied  by  the  mere  annals  into  a  full  and  real  history. 
And  it  is  out  of  all  the  other  materials  which  have  been  ffpoken 
of  in  these  Lectures  that  these  details  are  to  be  gathered,  for  the 
puipose  of  filling  in  the  outline  drawn  by  the  Four  Masters. 

All  these  various  materials  must,  however,  first  be  submitted 
to  the  closest  analysis,  to  the  most  careful  comparison  one  with 
another,  and  to  the  most  minute  critical  investigation,  asssted 
by  the  light  supplied  by  the  languages  and  histories,  as  well  as 
the  antiquities  and  what  is  known  of  the  life,  of  other  Celtic 
nations, — of  all  the  contemporary  nations,  indeed,  with  whom 
our  forefathers  were  ever  likely  to  have  come  in  contact  Such 
criticism,  I  need  hardly  say,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
these  Lectures.  It  is  my  province  here  only  to  introduce  to  you 
the  various  classes  of  historic  materials  themselves,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  use  which  may  be  made  of  them.  For  such  of  you  as 
have  energy  and  ambition  enough  to  undertake  so  important  a 
work,  there  are  many  directions  from  among  which  to  choose  a 
course  wide  enough  and  deep  enough  to  exercise  your  powers, 
after  your  classical  and  critical  education  shall  have  been  suffi- 
ciently completed,  in  assisting  to  accomplish  this  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  complete  investigation  of  your  country's  history; 
and  you  can  easily  make  yourselves  masters  of  the  language  as 
you  proceed.  I  hope  some  of  you  will  take  the  hint,  tor  1  can 
imagine  no  employment  in  which  the  best  years  of  a  Uterary 
life  could  now  be  spent  more  likely  to  lead  to  rich  results  for 
your  country  or  more  honourable  to  yourselves. 

For  my  present  purpose,  however,  let  us  suppose  this  critical 
investigation  completed,  and  the  historic  truths  contained  in  all 
the  materials  of  every  kind,  which  I  have  described,  separated 
clearly  by  accurate  analysis  and  comparison.  We  shall  then  be 
in  a  position  to  fill  up  the  outlines  supplied  by  the  annals,  and 
to  do  this  for  almost  every  generation  of  our  ancestors,  from  a 
period  very  long  before  that  of  Christianity. 

You  have  already  seen  that  great  part  of  the  work  of  histoir 
has  been  done  to  our  hands,  witn  respect  to  the  long  and  impor- 
tuut  periods  embraced  by  the  three  great  compilations  I  have 
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described  to  you — I  mean  the  large  tracts  called  the  "History  lect.xxi. 
of  the  Boiomean  Tribute",  that  of  the  "Wars  of  the  Danes",  H^^t^net 
and  that  of  the  "Wars  of  Thomond".     And  in  the  similar  tract  «bout  n  m*. 
called  the  "Book  of  Munster"  you  have  been  told  that  a  simi-  SSt^iinn. 
larly  detailed  history  is  preserved  of  the  principal  events  relating 
particularly  to  that  province  during  several  centuries.     With 
these  great  works,  then,  the  future  historian  will  have  to  begin 
his  labours  of  compilation.     Of  course  the  basis  of  the  whole  will 
be  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  as  at  once  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  the  latest  work  of  authority  among  the  Annals, 
while  the  various  books  of  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees,  and 
especially  those  of  Mac  Firbis,  will  supply  the  means  of  tracing 
the  connection  between  the  various  provinces  and  tribes,  as  well 
as  many  details  as  to  the  lives  and  circumstances  of  the  kings 
and  chiefs  who  figure  in  the  national  annals.     So  much  being 
done,  we  come  at  last  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  immense 
mass  of  miscellaneous  historical  literature  which  I  have  so  often 
called  the  Historic  Tales,  and  on  these  we  shall  chiefly  have  to 
depend  for  that  minute  illustration  of  the  details  of  historic  life 
which  I  have  since  alluded  to. 

The  chronicles,  records,  and  purely  historic  narratives  upon 
which  we  have  to  rely  for  illustrating  any  particular  periods  in 
our  history,  and  filling  up  the  outlines  nimished  by  our  anna- 
lists, appear  to  have  imdergone,  you  will  remember,  even  at  a 
remote  time,  a  wide  dispersion,  and  to  have  been  broken  into 
almost  innumerable  fra^ents.  To  recover  and  arrange  them 
is  now  a  task  of  no  ordmary  difficulty,  owing  to  the  numerous 
and  various  sources  which  we  must  draw  upon  for  information 
before  we  can  compass  any  connected  view  of  them.  Of  these 
various  sources  of  mformation  I  believe  I  have  now  laid  before 
you  an  account  intelligible  enough,  at  least,  to  enable  you  to 
understand  this  difficulty. 

Many  ways,  doubtless,  might  be  proposed,  to  effect  the  re- 
union of  these  scattered  fragments  of  veritable  historic  records. 
That  which  I  propose  to  adopt  appears  to  me  simple  and  con- 
venient; and  m  the  short  example  I  shall  give  of  it,  you  are 
to  remember  that  for  my  present  purpose  I  shall  not  adhere  to 
any  strict  principles  of  classification  in  the  selection  of  any  par- 
ticular epochs  of  our  history.  I  desire  that  you  should  take  the 
several  fragments  of  the  historic  chain  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
or  shall  speak,  simply  as  examples ;  and  I  believe  that,  if  space 
allowed,  it  would  be  as  easy  for  me  to  fill  up  the  spaces  which 
occur  between  them.  I  shall  then  rapidly  pass  before  you  a 
few  periods  marked  in  our  annals  by  some  important  events, 
and  group  about  these  so  much  of  me  records,  historic  tales, 
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MscT.  XXL  and  other  materials  of  our  genuine  history  (especially  those 
How  to  t  ^^^^  ^  have  already  introduced  to  your  notice  in  detail),  as 
•bout  a  Hifl.  may  serve  to  indicate  how  the  blanks  in  the  annals  are  to  be 
cient*Erinn.  filled  up ;  and  I  shall  take  for  my  starting  point  the  early 
traditional  history  of  the  origin  of  the  last  great  colony  of  Celts, 
the  race  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Milesians. 

The  Milesian      The  Milesian  history  is  pretty  generally  known,  and  has  been 
Colony.        much  cauvassed  by  the  writers  of  the  last  150  years.     But  ' 
although  several  writers  have  been  bold  enough  not  only  to 
question,  but  even  to  reject  altogether,  the  fact  of  this  Spanish . 
colonization  of  Erinn,  nevertheless  not  one  has  ever  ventured ' 
upon  assigning  any  other  origin  to  the  peculiarly  constituted  h 
race  of  the  Gaedhel,  at  least  none  founded  on  anythiiig  more  than  \ 
mere  conjecture,  and  that  of  the  weakest  kind.  "^ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  that  the  writers  of  this  class  i 
have  been  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  Protestant;  writers  of  a|i 
party  who  have  ever  been  singularly  ready  to  lay  hold  of  the 
most  trivial  incidents  which  they  can  dress  up  to  give  colour  to 
their  denial  that  the  ancestry  and  Cliristianity  of  ancient  Erinn ' 
had  been  derived  from  Western  Europe.  It  would  have  been  ' 
much  to  the  credit  of  some  of  these  writers,  had  they  confined 
themselves  to  fair  discussion  and  a  candid  examination  of  such 
facts  and  authorities  as  came  before  them,  and  had  they  decided 
honestly  on  the  evidences  alone  which  they  furnish,  particularly 
as  the  historic  question  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Gaedliils 
themselves  from  Spain,  and  tlieir  religion  from  Kome,  is  really  a 
matter  of  no  importance  whatever  in  the  discussions  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  except  as  regards  mere  ethnological  inquiry  and  as 
regards  the  veracity  of  our  ancient  traditions  and  writings.  But 
for  writers  and  investigators  of  tliis  class,  a  single  dubious  sen- 
tence, or  a  single  immaterial  contradiction,  is  enough,  if  only 
ingenuity  can  in  any  way  twist  it  into  a  contradiction  of  the 
whole  scope  and  tenor  of  history,  spread  over  one  or  any 
number  of  volumes.  It  is  then  magnified  into  a  moimtam  oi 
truth,  and  all  the  rest  set  at  nought,  or  coolly  passed  over. 

This  subject,  however,  of  the  authenticity  of  our  ancient  tra- 
ditions, is  too  large  to  be  discussed  here,  as  it  were,  accidentally; 
but  it  is  one  that  shall  not  be  overlooked  or  postponed  to  any 
indefinite  period.  At  present  I  shall  do  no  more  than  lay  before 
you  a  short  sketch  of  the  traditional  origin  of  the  Gaedhils  oi 
Erinn,  as  it  is  recorded  in  our  oldest  books ;  and  I  shall  do  so 
without  criticism  of  any  kind,  only  that  you  may  the  better 
understand  what  is  to  follow. 
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The  Milesians,  according  to  the  Book  of  Drom  Sneachta  (a  lect«  xxi« 
book  written  before  St.  Patricks  arrival  in  Erinn),  as  well  as  ortheanci- 
their  predecessors  in  this  country,  the  Firbolgs  and  the  Tuatha  ent  tra<u. 
Di  Danann^  are  recorded  to  be  descended  from  the  race  of  ct"  nlif *  tuo 
Japhet,  through  his  son  Magog.     They  are  said  to  have  been  it;oiiny" 
originally  seated  in  "  Scythia";  and  the  earliest  traditions  tell  us|\/ 
that  a  brancli  of  them  settled  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh 
Cingris ;  that  they  returned  to  Scythia  again  after  some  genera- 
tions ;  that  they  subsequently  went  into  Greece,  and  ultimately  1 
to  Spain,  where,  after  a  long  residence,  they  erected  the  city 
and  tower  of  Bragantia,  from  whence,  after  some  time,  a  colony 
of  them  came  into  Erinn  in  the  year  of  the  world  3500,  under 
the  command  of  the  eight  sons  of  Galamkf  who  is  commonly 
called  Milesius.     The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  they  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ShiingS,  or  Slaney  (in  the  present 
county  of  Wexford),  unobserved  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann^ 
and  that  they  marched  at  once  from  that  place  to  Tara,  the 
seat  of  government.     The  cliief  rule  of  the  island  at  this  period 
was  conjointly  shared  by  the  three  sons  of  Cermna  Mil/Jieoil, 
namely,  JEthur,  Cethur^  and  Fethur,  three  personages  mytholo- 
gicaUy  known  as  A/ac .  Cuilly  Mac  Ceacht,  and  Mac  Griini. 
The  Milesians  immediately  summoned  these  three  kings  to  sur- 
render to  them  the  government  of  the  country  in  peace,  or 
submit  it  to  the  right  of  battle. 

A  very  curious  instance  of  early  chivalric  tradition  follows, 
the  critical  explanation  of  which  I  shall  for  the  present  leave  to 
the  investigation  of  the  historical  inquirer,  merely  stating  here 
the  story  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
The  answer  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  appears  to  have  been  a 
complaint  that  they  had  been  taken  by  surprise ;  and  they  pro- 
posed to  the  invaders  to  return  to  their  ships,  to  reembark,  and 
to  go  out  upon  the  sea  "  the  distance  of  nine  waves"  (as  the 
stoiy  runs) ;  and  that  if  they  could,  after  that,  effect  a  landing 
by  force,  then  that  the  country  should  be  surrendered  to  them. 
To  this  proposition,  it  is  related,  that  the  Milesian  brothers 
assented ;  but  when  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  found  them  fairly 
launched  on  the  sea,  they  raised  a  furious  magical  tempest, 
which  entirely  dispersed  the  fleet.  One  part  of  it  was  driven 
along  the  east  coast  of  Erinn,  to  the  north,  under  the  command 
of  Eremon,  the  youngest  of  the  Milesian  brothers ;  whilst  the 
remainder,  under  conmiand  of  Donn,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Milesius,  was  driven  to  the  south-west  of  the  island. 

However,  the  Milesians  were  not  without  their  druids  too. 
At  first  the  latter  thought  the  tempest  was  a  natural  one ;  but 
a^r  some  time,  suspecting  that  it  was  the  result  of  druidical 
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LECT.  XXI.  agency,  they  sent  a  man  to  the  top-mast  of  their  ship,  to  know 
if  the  wind  was  blowing  at  that  height  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  man  reported  that  it  was  not.  This  confirmed  theii 
suspicions ;  whereupon  they  immediately  set  about  laying  the 
storm,  by  counter  arts  of  magic,  in  which  they  soon  succeeded, 
though  not  before  five  of  the  eight  brothers  were  lost.  Four, 
including  Donn^  the  eldest,  were  drowned  oflT  the  coast  of 
Kerry ;  and  one,  Colpa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyne,  which 
from  him  was  called  Inhhear  Colpa;  and  it  was  here  that 
Eremofi  landed. 

When  the  storm  abated,  the  surviving  brothers  of  the  southern 
party,  Eber  Finn  and  Amergin  (the  poet,  chronicler,  and  jud^ 
of  the  expedition)  landed,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  their 
people,  on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  and,  after  taking  a  short  rest  they 
moved  up  the  coimtry,  but  they  were  met  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  called  Sliabh  Mis^  by  a  strong  body  of  TWfci  De 
DananUy  headed  by  Eiri^  the  queen  of  one  ot  the  joint  kings. 
Here  a  battle  ensued  between  them  in  which  the  Milesian 
brothers  were  victorious,  though  they  lost  three  hundred  of  their 
men,  as  well  as  their  mother  Scota^  and  jP<m,  the  wife  of  one 
of  their  chiefs.  The  Tuatha  Vi  Dan^inn  were  routed  with  the 
loss  of  a  thousand  warriors. 

The  valley  in  which  this  battle  is  recorded  to  have  been 
fought  is  still  well  known,  and  Ucs  at  the  foot  of  SUahh  Mis^  in 
the  barony  of  Trichadh  an  Aicmi^  in  Kerry ;  it  was  named  GUnn 
Faisi  (the  Valley  of  Fas),  from  the  lady  Faa^  the  first  of  the 
Milesians  killed  in  it.  The  lady  Scota  was  buried  here  too,  at 
the  north  side  of  the  valley,  near  the  sea,  and  Fert  Scoia  (or 
Scota's  grave),  is  still  pointed  out  in  GUann  Scaithin^  in  the 
present  parish  of  Annagh,  in  the  same  barony. 

Eber  Finn  pushed  on  at  once  after  this  battle,  and  succeeded 
in  fighting  his  way  to  the  other  side  of  Erinn,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Boyne,  where  he  found  his  brother  Ereman,  after  which 
they  sent  a  challenge  of  battle  to  the  three  joint  kings  at  Tara. 
This  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  battle  of  TaUlUn  [now 
Telltown,  in  Meath]  ensued,  in  which  the  three  kings  were 
defeated  and  killed,  their  people  subdued  and  great  numbere  of 
them  slaughtered,  and  the  power  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann 
totally  overthrown. 

The  best  account  of  the  Battle  of  Taillten  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  although  still  limited  in  details,  is  to  be  foimd  in  an  ancient 
but  much-wrecked  MS.  in  Trinity  College  Libraiy  (class  H- 
4.22),  one  of  those  which,  for  this  period,  the  historian  must 
consult,  and  of  which  he  will  make  copious  use. 

The  Milesiaus  having  thus  become  masters  of  the  countrv* 
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the  brotliers  Eber  Finn  and  Eremon  divided  the  island  into  two  lect.  txi. 
parts  between  them,  the  former  taking  all  the  southern  part  from  q^  ^jj^^n^,. 
the  Bojne  and  the  Shannon  to  Cape  Clear,  and  the  latter  taking  ent  tr«di. 
all  the  part  lying  to  the  north  of  these  rivers.  ce°rn*ii?the 

Each  of  them  then  took  a  moiety  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  J^Jon^ 
who  proceeded  to  settle  themselves   throughout  the  country, 
and  who  soon  erected  all  those  numerous   raths,   forts,   and 
Cathairs^  which  to  this  day  bear  the  names  of  these  early 
invaders. 

The  brothers  Eber  Finn  and  Eremon^  however,  did  not  long 
remain  content  in  peace ;  and  after  a  little  interval  they  met  to 
decide  their  quarrels  by  battle  at  Geisill  (near  TuUamore,  in 
the  district  now  called  the  K^ing's  county).  The  scene  of  the 
battle  was  at  a  place  called  Tochar  eter  dhd  mhaghj  or  "  the 
causeway  between  two  plains";  and  on  the  brink  of  the  river 
Bri  damh^  the  river  which  runs  through  the  town  of  Tullamore. 
In  this  battle  Eber  fell  with  three  of  his  chief  leaders,  namely, 
Suirffk^f  Sobhairee^  and  Goisten.  The  name  of  the  battle-scene  is 
still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  townland  of  Ballintogher,  in 
the  parish  and  barony  of  GUsill;  and  at  the  time  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ancient  topographical  tract  called  the  Dinnseanchus^ 
the  mounds  and  graves  of  the  slain  were  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
battle-field.  The  authenticity  of  the  record  of  a  battle  at  this 
place  at  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity,  cannot  be  questioned ; 
in  this  instance  at  least,  the  iJinngeanchua  can  scarcely  be 
sneered  at  as  a  *^  modern^'  compilation.  Of  the  battle  of  Geisill 
we  have  now  no  detailed  account ;  but  as  it  is  recorded  in  our 
most  ancient  books,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  battles  of  the 
two  Moj^turas,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that,  like  them,  it 
too  had  its  ancient  chronicler  in  detail. 

On  the  death  of  Eber  Finn^  the  ancient  authorities  tell  us 
that  Eremon  assumed  the  sole  government  of  our  island ;  that 
he  left  the  north,  and  went  to  reside  to  Leinster ;  and  that  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3516,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  he 
died  at  length  at  Mditk  Bedthaigh^  in  Argat  RosSy  in  which  he 
was  buried.  This  ancient  rath  is  still  in  existence,  with  the 
name  slightly  modified  to  Rath  Beagh.  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  n-Edir,  or  Nore,  and  on  its  immediate 
brink,  about  a  mile  below  the  present  village  of  Ballyragget,  in 
the  coun^  of  Kilkenny.  It  is  of  an  irre^lar,  oblong,  and  very 
unusualvform,  with  a  deep  fosse  on  one  side,  and  the  river  on 
the  other;  and  as  the  interior  surface  is  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  field,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  floor  is 
hollow,  and  that  probably  the  tomb  of  Eremon  himself  still  re- 
mains in  it. 
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LECT.  XXI.      Of  the  various  events  ascribed  "by  our  annals  and  oth^r 

ancient  authorities  to  the  reign  of  Ereman^  no  recorded  detaik 

cruithneafu,  havc  comc  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  the  coming  of 

or  "Picta  .    ^j^^  Cruitkneans,  or  Picts,  into  Erinn,  tlieir  passing  hence  into 

Scotland,  and  their  final  settlement  in  that  country. 

The  events  of  which  I  have  just  given  you  a  sketch,  are  not 
recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  but  they  are  to  be 
foimd  in  all  the  ancient  copies  of  the  "  Book  of  Invasions",  and 
in  the  DinnseanchuSj  which  the  historian  will  accordingly 
consult  for  them. 

The  Cruithneans^  or  Kcts,  it  is  stated,  fled  from  the  oppression 
of  their  king  in  Thrace,  and  passed  into  France,  where  they 
founded  the  city  of  Poictiers,  or  Pictiers,  which  is  beheved  to 
derive  its  name  from  them.  Here  too,  however,  they  wfie 
threatened  with  an  act  of  tyranny,  which  induced  them  again 
to  fly ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  proceeded  tij^ 
to  Britain,  and  from  thence  to  Erinn,  and  that  they  landeti 
here  on  the  coast  of  Wexford.  Crimhthann  Sciath-heL,  one  of 
King  Eremon's  leaders,  was  at  this  period  chief  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  Picts,  he 
was  engaged  in  extirpating  a  tribe  of  Britons,  who  were 
settled  in  the  forests  of  Foiliarta  (now  the  barony  of  Forth,  in 
Wexford),  a  tribe  distinguished  as  having  been  one  that  fought 
with  poisoned  weapons,  and  who  were  Known  as  the  Tuatha 
Fiodha^  or  the  Forest  Tribes. 

On  the  landing  of  the  Picts,  they  were  well  received  bv 
CrimJithann,  the  chief,  who  enfjaffed  their  assistance  to  bani?" 
the  Britons ;  and  the  battle  otArd  Leamhnachta  [or  "New-muk 
Hill"]  was  fought  between  them,  in  which  the  Britons  wcu- 
defeated,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  the  agency  of  Drostan^  thePictith 
Druid,  who  devised  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  weapon^. 
This  antidote  is  said  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  bath  o\ 
new  milk,  over  which  the  Druid's  incantations  were  rccittn:, 
in  which  the  wounded  men  were  plunged,  and  out  of  whicn 
they  at  once  came  healed  and  restored. 

The  record  of  the  battle  of  Ard  Leamhnachta  is  foimd  in  the 
Dinnseanchus,  but  not  at  great  length ;  and  the  coming  of  tlie 
Picts  at  this  remote  time  into  Erinn  to  the  Scots  (or  Milesian5l. 
is  spoken  of  by  Venerable  Bede  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History 
(chap,  i.,  b.  I.)  The  whole  question  of  the  coming  of  the 
Picts  has  lately  been  ably  and  leamedlj  discussed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Herbert  and  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  edition  of  the  Irish  version 
of  the  old  British  historian,  Ncnnius,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  for  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society. 
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From  tbe  time  of  Eremon  down  to  the  time  of  Ugaini  Mor  lect.  xxi. 
(or  Ugany  the  Great),  though  oiir  aimals  and  other  authorities  cj^ntj^ua. 
record  numerous  events  of  historic  interest  and  importance,  we  tioiiofskLirii 
have  no  lengthened  separate  details  of  them.    I  shall,  however,  Bian'Hi>toVy. 
shortly  contmue  my  stetch  from  that  period,  still  keeping  in 
view  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  as  tbe  foundation  for  our 
historical  researches* 

Ugaini  Mor^  or  the  Great,  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year  of  or  the  reu?n 
the  world  4567, — or  before  Chiist  633,  accordmg  to  the  chro-  iJJr!''*""' 
nology  of  the  Four  Masters.  In  the  catalogue  of  ancient 
historic  tracts  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinstcr,  there  is  one 
set  down  which  described  an  expedition  of  Ugaini  Mor  to  the 
Continent,  and  as  far  as  Italy ;  but  of  this  important  piece  un- 
fortunately not  a  vestige  now  remains ;  nor  would  I  refer  to  it, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  although  there  is  no  little 
scarcity  of  tnose  more  remote  detailed  accounts  in  the  books 
which  still  remain  to  us,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
having  been  abundant  within  the  Christian  era,  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  they  probably  formed  a  chief  part  of  the  lost 
Cuilmen  and  of  the  Book  of  Drom  Sneachta^  mentioned  in  a 
former  lecture,  as  well  as  of  numerous  other  books,  of  which 
we  have  never  he^d,  and  many  of  which  were  perhaps  con- 
signed to  neglect  and  decay  by  their  owners  among  the  druids 
and  other  learned  men  who  became  converts  to  Christianity, 
in  their  fervour  and  devotion  to  the  cultivation  and  propagation 
of  their  new  creei 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  record  the  death  of  UgaiiiA 
Mor  at  the  year  of  the  world  4606,  in  the  following  words : 
"  At  the  end  of  this  year  Ugaini  Mor,  after  having  been  full 
forty  years  Monarch  of  Erinn,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
Europe  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  slain  at  Tealach 
an  Chosgair  (that  is,  the  Hill  of  the  Victory),  in  Magh  Mui- 
ridha  in  Bregia.  This  Ugaini  it  was  who  obtained  from  the 
men  of  Erinn  in  general  the  security  of  all  creation,  visible  and 
invisible  [jthat  is,  obtained  from  them  a  solemn  oath  on  all 
created  things],  that  they  would  never  contend  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  Erinn  with  his  children  or  his  seed". 

ugaini  Mor  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  by  his  son, 
Laeghairi  Lore.  LasghairS'a  next  brother  was  Cobhthach  Gael, 
who  resided  in  the  provincial  palace  of  Dinn  High  (or  the  "  Hill 
of  the  Bjngs'*),  an  ancient  royal  residence  founded  by  the  Fir*- 
bolgs  on  the  brink  of  the  river  Barrow,  near  Leithghlmn 
[Leighlinl ,  in  the  present  county  of  Carlow).  This  Cobhthach^ 
we  are  told,  became  so  full  of  envy  of  his  brother  Laeghairi,  that 
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LECL.  XXI.  he  pined  away  in  secret  almost  to  death ;  nor  could  anydiing  be 
777  ~  found  to  cure  his  disease  but  the  death  of  the  king.  Having 
of  ugain6  confidcd  this  secret  (or  rather,  having  disclosed  his  murderous 
^^'  design)  to  his  Druid,  the  latter  advised  him  to  take  to  his  bed, 

that  Laeghairi  would  surely  come  to  visit  him,  and  that  then  he 
could  not  fail  of  an  opportunity  to  take  his  life.  Cobhthach  did 
accordingly  take  to  his  bed,  and  his  brother  Laeghairi  soon 
came  to  visit  him,  and  entered  the  sick  chamber  alone.  When, 
however,  he  stooped  over  his  brother  to  embrace  him  in  his 
bed,  the  latter  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  heart.  Laeghairk  had, 
however,  a  son,  an  only  son,  Ailill  AinSj  and  he  again  had  a  son, 
then  a  child,  whose  name  was  Maen,  Cobhthachy  therefore,  at 
once  proceeded  to  take  the  life  of  his  nephew, — ^he  had  that  of 
his  brother, — ^in  order  to  make  his  way  to  the  throne :  and  Ailill 
Aini  was  murdered  immediately  after  his  father.  J/oen,  the 
child,  was  not,  however,  put  to  death ;  but  his  granduncle  is 
recorded  to  have  caused  him  to  be  fed  on  such  disgusting  food 
as  that  he  became  stupid  and  even  speechless,  upon  which  he 
was  considered  (according  to  law)  incapable  of  succeeding  to 
the  royal  power. 

No  part  of  these  details  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  where  the  mere  fact  is  stated,  that  Laegkdri 
Lore,  son  of  UgainS,  after  having  been  two  years  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Erinn,  was  killed  by  Cobhthach  Cael  Breagh  at 
Carman  (now  Wexford).  And,  after  stating  the  accession  of 
Cobhthachy  the  next  entry  is  equally  meagre,  namely,  at  i.3i. 
4658  (or  542  b.c.)  :  "  Cobhthach  Cael  Breaghy  son  of  Vaaine^ 
after  having  been  fifty  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  fell  by 
Of  the  reign  Lobhraidh  Loingscachy  that  is,  Maen,  son  o£  Ailill  Aini,  with 
iJi^gua^  thirty  kings  about  him,  at  Binn  Righy  on  the  brink  of  the 
Bearbha  [the  Barrow]". 

The  circumstances  which  I  have  just  mentioned  are  taken 
from  an  important  tract  on  the  Genealogies  of  the  ancient  tribes 
of  Leinster,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  itself  The 
romantic  story  of  Maen  or  Labhraidh  Loingseachy  [the  Exile,]  b 
one  of  those  Historic  Tales  which  I  selected  as  an  example  of 
them  to  lay  before  you  a  few  evenings  ago.  It  is  preserved  in 
the  Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecaitiy  in  the  library  of  Trimty  College, 
one  of  the  most  authentic  and  valuable  of  our  Historic  MSS., 
as  you  are  already  aware.  By  consulting  these  two  pieces,— 
both  of  great  age  and  of  quite  unquestionable  authority, — yoM 
can  easily  understand,  then,  how  large  a  blank  may  be  nllcd  up, 
and  with  how  much  detail  respecting  the  events  of  Gaedhchc 
history  at  these  very  early  periods. 
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Let  US  now  pass  on  to  another  remarkable  era  in  our  history,  ijct. 
that  of  die  celebrated  Ccmairi  M6r  Mac  Ederacedily  one  of  the  q^*,^  ^ 
wisest  of  the  kings  of  Erinn,  who  flourished  about  a  century  of  conaiH 
before  Christ.      I  purposely  confine  my  examples  to  showing  ^^' 
you  the  important  use  whicn  may  be  made  of  tne  pieces  I  have 
almost  at  hazard  selected  as  specimens  of  the  Historic  Tales, 
because  the  description  I  already  gave  you  of  those  pieces  enables 
me  to  be  more  concise,  since  1  need  not  enlarge  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  details  with  which  they  supply  us  in  such 
abundance. 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  simply  enter  the  accession 
of  Conairi  at  a.m.  5091  (b.c.  109) ;  and  the  next  entry  is  a.m. 
5160  (b.c.  40),  relating  his  death  only,  in  these  words: — 
"  Conairi^  the  son  of  Ederscil^  after  having  been  seven^  years 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  was  slain  at  Bruiahean  Dd  JUhearga 
hj  insurgents '.  For  the  circumstances  of  this  occurrence  the 
historian  will  consult  the  Historic  Tale  I  have  described  to  you 
as  the  "Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Dd  Derga**,  a  piece  in  which 
he  will  find  abundant  illustrations  of  the  history,  both  social  and 
political,  of  that  age,  as  well  as  all  the  details  of  the  event  itself. 

The  great  King  of  Ulster,  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  does  not  make  of  Conor 
his  appearance  at  all  in  the  compilation  of  the  Four  Masters.  ^*°  ^"'** 
His  life  and  exploits  we  must  seek  in  local  chronicles,  and  the 
historian  will  find  the  most  copious  illustration  of  his  time,  as 
well  as  facts  connected  with  his  extraordinary  career,  in  a  great 
many  tracts  besides  those  of  the  Siege  of  Howth,  and  the  Death 
of  Conor,  which  I  have  opened  to  you.  [See  Appendix,  No. 
CLVI.]  Conor's  time  was  less  than  a  century  after  Conairi 
Mor, 

The  great  event  which  I  have  called  the  Revolution  of  the  oftheRero 
Aitheach  Tuatha  (Inown  under  the  inaccurate  designation  of  J^^^^dJ  *^* 
the  AUacotti  or  Attacots),  is  recorded  by  the  Four  Masters  .^JJ^^^-T 
almost  as  baldly  as  the  others  of  which  we  have  spoken.     The 
tract  which  I  so  shortly  described  to  you  is,  nevertheless,  a 
regular  history  of  this  period,  copious,  accurate,  and  detailed. 

At  the  year  of  our  Lord  123,  the  Annals,  in  the  driest  manner,  of  the  reign 
record  the  accession  of  the  celebrated  Conn  of  the  Hundred  ®'  ^^"^ 
Battles ;  and  the  annalist  proceeds  to  record,  in  connection  with 
this  great  king,  but  one  fact,  and  that  only  in  reference  to  the  name 
of  the  great  roads  discovered,  or  finished  in  his  time  (viz. :  Slighe ' 
Asaily  Slighe  Midhltmchra^  Slighe  Cualann,  Slighe  Dala^  and 
Slighe  M6r)y  namely,  that  the  Slighe  Morvfzs  the  ''^EiedrRiaddP, 
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LECT.  XXI.  and  the  division  line  of  Erinn  into  two  parts,  between  Conn  and 
oftherei  ^9^^^  -^<^-  B^t  the  historian  will  find  in  the  remarkable 
of  €imn,  tale  called  the  Cath  MuighS  Liana  (Battle  of  Magh  Lena),  all 
the  particulars  of  the  contest  between  the  great  king  and  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  chief  Munster  families ;  wmle  in  the 
Tochmarc  Mom&ra  (the  Courtship  of  Mom^ra),  or  story  of  the 
Toyage  of  Edghan  to  Spain,  ana  his  courtehip  and  marriage 
there,  he  will  be  supplied  with  numerous  details,  both  historic 
and  social,  in  illustration  of  this  period. 

or  the  reign  The  FouT  Mastcrs  are  equally  concise  in  respect  o(  Niall 
a  Niall.  j^T^^  Ghiallachy  or  Mali  "  of  the  Nine  Hostages",  at  aJ).  379 
and  405.  His  accession  is  barely  noted,  and  his  death  almost 
in  the  next  line :  "  Slain  by  Eochaidh,  son  of  JEnna  Ceirmseal- 
achj  at  Muir  n-Icht  [the  '  Ictian  Sea',  that  is,  the  sea  between 
France  and  England' j.  Of  this  event,  and  of  much  else  con- 
cerning Niallj  we  are  minutely  informed  by  the  tract  called  the 
"  Expedition  o{  Niall  to  the  Ictian  Sea,  and  the  Death  ofiVWr. 


Of  King  The  death  o£  Dathi  Is  described  (at  A.D.  428),  without  eren 

DaiAi.  mentioning  his  accession  (he,  in  fact,  succeeded  Niall):  "  killed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning  at  Sliahh  Ealpa\  But  of  JMd  the 
historian  will  find  many  things  recorded  in  the  tales  in  great 
detail;  and  the  history  of  his  last  expedition  is  given  at  veiy 
full  length  in  the  tract  I  lately  described  to  you  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Expedition  of  king  Dathi  to  the  Alps". 

Of  the  nacto  I  could  go  on  for  hours,  instead  of  the  few  minutes  to  which 
the^Hiltoric  I  must  coufinc  mysclf,  to  give  you  hundreds  of  examples  of  the 
TaiM.  same  kind,  respecting  the  mode  of  using  the  materials  whi<i  it 

has  been  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  introduce  to  your  notice. 
But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  do  so,  for  the  few  examples 
I  have  selected  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  what  I  mean.  I 
shall  for  the  present  only  ask  vou  to  place  confidence  in  my 
assertion,  when  I  assure  you  that  there  are  few  important  pas- 
sages of  our  early  history  which  may  not  be  thus  illustrated, 
and  very  few  distanOTished  kings  and  chie6  recorded  m  our 
annals,  concerning  whom  considerable  details  may  not  be  found, 
by  reference  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  existing  historic  tales, 
most  of  which  are  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  which 
I  have  spoken  at  length,  by  way  of  specimens  of  this  class  of  our 
,  materials.  From  the  Historic  Tales,  ihe  facts,  personal  and 
historical,  necessarv  to  complete  our  early  history,  may  thus  be 
gleaned,  for  insertion  at  the  proper  place  in  the  general  nan»r 
tive.     With  respect  to  the  Chnstian  period,  many  important 
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facts  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  the  early  saints,  every  lkct.  xxi. 
part  of  which  demands  the  most  attentive  study ;  and  the  value  177       7 
ot  these  autnonties  is  greatly  mcreased  by  the  circumstance,  iw  mad*  of 
that  they  are  compositions  generally  ahnost  cotemporary  with  liiea.**^'** 
the  facts  recorded  in  them. 


But  the  recital  of  the  facts  of  history,  however  detailed, 
camiot  satisfy  those  who  seek  in  a  history  properly  so  called  a 
lively  as  well  as  truthful  report  of  the  Ufe  and  character,  the  \ 
thoughts  and  manners,  of  their  ancestors,  as  well  as  a  record  of 
their  government,  and  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  kings 
and  chieftains  among  them.  History  is  only  really  valuable  /  / 
to  a  people  for  the  lessons  it  gives  them  of  what  their  race  has 
succeeded  or  has  failed  to  do, — for  the  lesson  it  gives  them  in 
the  capacities  as  well  as  the  faults  of  the  men  whoseblooiis  in 
their  own  veins  to-day,  and  whose  peculiar  virtues  and  vices 
their  descendants  have  probably  inherited,  and  will  perpetuate 
to  the  end  of  time.  History  is  really  valuable  when  it  revives 
and  strengthens  the  bond  which  connects  us  with  our  fore- 
tithers, — the  bond  of  sympathy,  of  respect  towards  themselves, — 
of  pride  in  and  emulation  of  their  brave  deeds  and  their  love  of 
country.  We  want  to  know  not  merely  of  the  existence  of  the 
kings  of  ancient  finnn,  but  we  want  also  to  become  acquainted 
with  themselves,  to  be  able  to  reaUze  in  our  minds  how  they 
and  their  people  lived.  To  do  this,  the  historian  must  intro- 
duce us  to  their  laws,  to  their  social  customs,  to  their  mode  of 
education,  and,  above  all,  to  so  much  of  their  private  life  as 
shall  exhibit  to  us  the  relation  in  which  the  stronger  and  the 
weaker  sex  stood  to  one  another ;  in  short,  to  the  nature  of  the 
civilization  of  ancient  Erinn  in  detail. 

Of  this  part  of  the  historian's  task  I  have  no  need  to  say 
more,  than  to  allude  to  its  importance.  Long  before  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  research  can  be  applied  to  the  other  portions 
of  our  historical  materials,  we  may  expect  the  completion  of  the 
labours  of  that  commission  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  We 
may  expect  then  to  have  before  us,  with  full  translations,  con- 
cordance, and  notes  upon  every  part  of  it,  the  great  body  of  the 
laws  of  ancient  Erinn.  We  shall  have,  in  that  vast  collection, 
the  most  detailed  information  upon  almost  every  part  of  ancient 
Graedhelic  life;  and  we  shall  find  in  it,  besides,  an  immense 
number  of  what  I  may  call  anecdotes  recorded  (generally  by 
way  of  example),  which  will  largely  add  to  the  amoimt  of  his- 
tonc  fiksts  elsewhere  to  be  found.  By  the  hght  of  this  great 
work  we  shall  also  be  far  better  able  to  understand  the  descrip- 
tions and  allusions  which,  as  I  have  already  observed,  make  the 
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historic  tales  so  yaluable  to  the  historian,  with  respect  to  this 
department  also  of  his  labouis. 

For  the  same  purpose  an  accurate  examination  must  he  made 
of  the  various  monuments,  remans  of  buildings,  of  graTcs,  etc., 
and  of  the  various  ornaments,  arms,  and  other  works  of  art  and 
manufacture,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  the  era  of  each  class,  and  the  progres  of  the 
development  which  took  place  in  them  in  successive  ages. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  Christian  period,  the  various  ecclesiastical 
tracts  I  have  already  described  to  you  at  so  much  leng&,  will 
supply,  as  you  may  readily  tmderstand,  a  vast  quantity  of 
valuaDle  details  of  life  and  manners. 
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Of  other  mis-  I  am  suTc  I  need  hardly  repeat  that  no  part  of  these,  the  ne- 
materiftu*  ccssaTy  preliminary  labours  of  the  Historian  of  Brinn,  has  ever 
of  Er£iL***^^  yet  been  completed,  nay,  even  attempted.  Still  leai  has  the 
attention  of  writers  been  directed  to  the  equally  indispensable 
investigation  of  the  many  sources  of  information  Kkely  to  throw 
light  on  ancient  Gaedhelic  history  and  antiquities  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  books  and  MSS.  of  other  countries  and  in  other 
languages  than  ours.  I  allude  here  not  only  to  the  vanons 
Anglo-Norman  and  British  accounts  of  Ireland,  from  a  period 
even  before  the  twelfth  century,  but  ako  to  the  Latin  corres- 
pondence of  many  of  the  Irish  saints  at  home  and  abroad,  and, 
besides  these,  to  the  allusions  to  this  island  and  her  people, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  classical  writers,  and  which  oimht 
to  be  completely  collected  and  considered  for  us  as  Amadee 
j  J  Thierry  dealt  with  them  with  respect  to  some  of  the  most  inte- 
'  resting  passages  in  the  ancient  nistory  of  France.  I  allnde 
also  to  the  valuable  illustrations  which  must  needs  grow  out  of 
a  proper  investigation  into  the  antiquities  and  history  of  all  the 
other  Celtic  nations,  in  which  so  much  has  been  done  of  late 
years  in  France  and  Germany. 

These  labours  completed,  how  easy  would  it  not  be  to  write 
at  last  a  History  of  Ennn  I  how  easy,  even  now,  to  make  a  com- 
niencement  of  so  grand  a  task,  if  the  historical  student  weie 
only  first  acquainted  with  the  Gaedhelic  Lan^age,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  MS.  materials  lying 
unopened,  but  m  such  excellent  preservation,  in  this  very  city ! 
It  is  very  true  that  the  critical  examination  of  these  vast  mate- 
rials must  demand  much  time,  much  labour,  much  knowledge, 
before  it  can  be  satisfactorily  completed:  but  at  least  the  mate- 
rials themselves  are  not  wanting,  as  I  hope  I  have  by  this  time 
demonstrated  to  you ;  rather  they  are,  perhaps,  more  abundant 
than  the  ancient  and  cotemporaiy  recoros  of  any  other  European 
country  could  sypply. 
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If  I  Iiaye  succeeded  in  showing  this  much,  I  have  done  all  lect.  xxi. 
I  had  proposed  to  myself.     I  beheve  there  was  little  idea,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  but  even  among  educated  sity  for  th^*" 
Kterary  men,  that  such  a  mass  of  valuable  matter  as  that  of  which  oaeihenc*** 
I  have  endeavoured  in  these  Lectures  to  describe  the  nature  and  ^-^^^sttage. 
extent,  existed  at  all  in  the  long-neglected  Gaedhelic  tongue. 
If  these  Lectures  shall  have  served  but  to  make  known  to  the 
future  student  and  historian  whither  he  must  go  for  really  full 
and  trustworthy  information,  and  to  what  to  apply  himself,  my 
object  will  have  been  completely  accomplished. 

Of  the  various  divisions  in  which  I  have  treated  the  general 
subjects   of  these   Introductory   Lectures,   every  one  should 
properly  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  course,  in  order  to  treat 
it  with  anything  like  justice ;  and  if  it  please  God  to  permit 
me  sufficient  opportunity,  I  hope  on  fiiture  occasions  to  develop 
them,  one  by  one,  in  more  satisfactory  detail.     In  the  mean- 
time, let  me  again  assure  those  who  would  be  students  of  Irish 
history,  that  their  first  necessity  is  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  language;  for  whatever  may  be  done  towards  the 
translation  and  publication  of  the  ancient  MS.  materials  of  Irish 
history,  vast  as  is  their  extent,  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  that,  '    / 
wit^ut  the  assistance,  i^  a.  Nationi^  XSovemment  (assistance 
certainly  not  Jo^be  hoped  for  in  the  present  generation  at  least),  ,''     '^ 
the  whole  can  never  be  given  to  the  wo'rTdl    One  thing  only  is 
wanted.   We  have,  with  some  exceptions,  a  really  good  grammar 
of  the  Irish,  in  that  of  Dr.  O'Donovan.   We  are  not  yet  furnished  or  the  w«nt 
with  an  accurate  and  copious  Dictionary.   This  want,  however,  J[y*  ^i<^*«>- 
there  are  now  some  hopes  of  seeing  supplied  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years ;  and  immediate  exertions  would  nave  been  made  upon  the 
subject  before  now,  were  it  not  that  the  labours  of  the  Brehon 
Law  Commission  must  throw  very  great  light  on  the  mean- 
ings of  the  words  and  the  structure  of  the  language ;  and  while 
those  labours  are  in  progress,  the  preparation  of  an  important 
part  of  a  complete  dictionary  may  be  considered  as  constantly 
in  progress  too.  A  few  years  ago  an  influential  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  two  Coimcils  of  the  late  Celtic  and  the 
Archseological    Society,   to   undertake   the   preparation   of  a 
dictionary,  and  my  hunented  fiiend,  the  late  William  Elliott 
Hudson,  subscribed  £200^^^  to  that  Committee,  towards  the 

(**)  Mr.  Hndaon,  in  fact,  subscribed  for  £500 ;  and,  haying  intended  to  pay 
oyer  the  amount  in  cash  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Dictionary  i^and  (Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide,  the  Ber.  J.  H.  Todd,  and  Major-General  Larcom),  he  made  no 
provision  for  it  in  his  viH.  He  did  transfer  to  the  Ber.  Dr.  Todd  a  sum  of 
X200  fttock,  but  his  sudden  death,  which,  unfortunately,  took  place  a  few  days 
afterwards,  prevented  the  completion  of  his  design,  and  his  representatives 
have  not  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  fulfil  hU  patriotic  intentions  out  of 
the  ample  property  which  came  to  them  by  his  decease. 
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accomplishinent  of  this  great  national  object.  When  the  Biehon 
,.,,.        .  Law  Commission  shall  have  completed  its  duties,  that  Com- 

Of  toe  want        .  ...  .  .         .  .     *  ,  _       _;  . 

ofjL  Diction-  mittee  Will  lose  no  time  m  pressmg  on  the  work,  xhe  matenals 
for  a  dictionary  already  collected  are  enormous ;  they  will  by 
that  time  I  hope  be  almost  complete ;  and  money  alone  will 
be  wanted  to  enable  us  to  bring  them  into  shape,  and  to  publish 
them  to  the  world.  But  though  the  sum  required  must  be 
very  considerable,  I  have  yet  but  little  doubt  that  Irishmen  of 
wealth,  and  Irish  Institutions  especially  interested  in  so  great  a 
literary  undertaking,  will  feel  it  an  honour  to  come  forward,  in 
imitation  of  Mr.  Hudson's  noble  example,  to  assist  in  this 
patriotic  enterpriee.^"^ 

I  have  detained  you  to-night,^  I  fear,  too  long;  but  I  have 
now  done.  I  will  not  attempt  to  express  to  you  the  delight  I 
felt  when  first  I  learned  the  determination  of  the  founders  of 
this  University  to  erect  a  chair  for  the  cultivation  of  the  histoij, 
the  archseology ,  and  the  language  of  Ireland ;  and  believe  me 
my  satisfaction  was  far  from  being  merely  personaL  I  expected 
no  less  from  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  than  that  it 
should  become  the  national  institution  for  the  education  of  our 
coimtry ;  and  I  felt  that  it  peculiarly  became  a  national  Univer- 
sity to  take  the  lead  in  this  department  of  learning  above  all 
others.  Let  me  add,  that  the  hope  that  it  will  do  so,  and  yet 
more  effectively  every  year,  forms  the  chief  interest  which  sn 
humble  professor  feels  in  the  honourable  position  which  he  has 
been  selected  here  to  fill. 

(^')  Even  since  the  above  Lecture  was  put  to  press,  an  important  additiaa 
has  been  made  to  the  fund  commenced  by  Mr.  Hudson's  donation.  Mr.  John 
Martin,  formerly  of  Loughome,  Newry,  has  phu:ed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Coni- 
mittee  a  sum  of  £200,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Iridi  inhabi- 
tants of  Melbourne  on  his  leaving  Australia,  after  his  release  on  the  occiiiiA 
of  the  amnesty  accorded  to  some  of  the  political  exiles  of  1848.  Mr.  Mirtin 
selected  the  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Committee  as  one  eflsenUally  patri- 
otic, while  unconnected  with  mere  politics.  He  has,  howeyer,  annexed  to  his 
donation  the  condition  that  within  a  limited  period  the  funds  at  the  di^osiJ  of 
the  Committee  should  be  raised  by  other  donations  to  the  amount  of  £1000  id 
all ;  and  his  invitation  has  already,  I  believe,  produced  a  farther  donsdoa  ol 
£100  fiom  an  Irish  Literary  Socie^  (the  Saint  Patrick's)  in  Melboaxne. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  I.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  2;  (note  (*>)]. 

Of  the  pti  and  fiti-oefic. 
The  word  pU   is  ordinarily  translated,  and  properly,  "jwet". 
But  that  it  was  considered  by  the  learned  in  former  times  to  signify 
strictly  much  more  than  this,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  deri- 
Tations  of  the  word,  taken  from  old  MSS.  of  authority  : 

1.  In  Cormac's  Glossary : — 

piii  .1.  p  A  nAei|t,  ocuf  ti  A  mol^x)  in  pti.  pb  x>m  .i. 
pAipii,  -pAi  |:6ite. 

[pti,  «.«,  poison  (p)  is  his  satire,  and  beauty  (b)  is  his  praise. 
f^  ii,  then,  t.«.,  a  p^Upji,  i.«.,  a  pirdite,  a  professor  of  generosity  or 
hospitality  (from  the  richness  of  the  gifts  of  knowledge  which  he 
bestows).] 

2.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  2.  16.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

pti,  5|tec,  A  pto  AmAco^t,  .i.  I'eijtcit)  pogtomo.  Tio  pie 
.1.  ii,  p  [.1.  p]  fO|uv  Aei^.  ocuf  ti  |ro]tAe  molrAt). 

[pU,  Greek,  a,/K6  (philo),  ^amatof^;  «.«.,  a  lover  of  learning.  Or 
pie,  «.«.,  p  Ii,  that  is  p  (poison)  on  his  satire,  and  U  (beauty)  on 
his  praise.] 

3.  In  the  veUmn  MS.,  H.  8.  18.  16.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

jTili  .1.  pAtfAi  .1.  -pAi  tiA-o;  A^t  Ani  11*  |reAt  tAipn  ptit)  ij^ 
f  ei-p,  no  f oi]tcecAt  ipn  ngnArbbeiAtA ;  cotia  'oe  aca  ]:eAtmAc, 
octi|*  -peAtpib,  ocuf  pti,  ocuf  pti-oedc.  Tio  pti  .1.  p  ocuf 
ti  .1.  p  A  omtiA  [a  Aei|i6]  f  ai^  ocur  ti  a  'oatia. 

[pU,  t.e.,  a  pAt-fAi  (or  ^reAt-f ai),  p.e.,  a  professor  of  poetry] ; 
for  what  is  ^caL  with  the  poet  is  i-eij*,  or  ^oif  cecAl  [knowledge,  or 
instruction],  in  the  common  language ;  so  that  it  is  from  that  comes 

EeAtmAc  [a  son  of  knowledge  or  instruction,  a  pupil] ;  and  peAipib 
a  philosopher],  and  pU  •  and  -pbT>e*c  [the  knowledge  or  profession 
of  ihe  ptij.  Or  ph,  t.e.,  p  and  ti,  t.«.,  the  poison  of  his  satire  upon 
him,  and  the  beauty  of  his  art  [in  laudation]. 

4.  In  the  veUum  MS.,  H.  8.  18.  81.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

fiLe,  5p6c,  A  pto  .1.  Amoj^e  fcienciAO.   116  pi  tii  .1.  y:\  -pojt 

A  AOIjt,    OCUf  ti    p)|\   A  tnotAt).       tio   pAt   ti    .1.    ti    UAfAt   TIA 

fecc  njitAt)  pti  .1.  ottAiTi,  An^tA-b,  cti,  caiia,  "oof,  ttiac  pmt- 
mit),  pochtAch. 

rpti,  Greek;  a  ^JUo\  i.e.,  amore  scienticB.  Or  p'l-Ui,  t.^.,  p  [poison] 
on  nis  satire,  and  ti  [beauty]  on  his  praise.    Or  ^aUIi,  noble  beauty 
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[or  gloss],  !.«.,  the  noble  gloss  [sheen,  or  beauty]  of  the  sexcn 
~  orders  of  the  poets,  Ollamh,  Anradh,  Cli,  Cana,  Dos,  Mac-Fuirmidh, 
Fochlach. 

5.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  4.  22.  67.  b.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

fite  .1.  pAtfui  \^y  1  mbiAC  feLmAic  .i.  f uii6,  a^a  fe^t  Iai^ 
inpLe  ^ye^Y  tio  iroi]Acet)AL  Apn  jnAcbejAtA,  conA  t)e  aca 
|:etmAC,  ocuf  f  etif  Ain ;  pLi  ocvy  pbt)ecc  .i.  \io  |:aIItiajtap 
1  py  yech  riA  uiti. 

[pli,  «.^.,  a  paL  f ai  [a  professor  of  knowledge  or  instruction], 
with  whom  there  are  students ;  i.e.,  a  pji«6  [professor] ;  for  what  is 
fe^t  with  the  yHs  is  |-eif  [knowledge]  or  |roi]\cecAt  [Instructioii]  in 
the  ordinary  language ;  so  that  it  is  from  that  comes  i^tmAc  and 
l^ellf  Arti ;  pb  and  pl,iT)e^c, ».«.,  he  reigns  [rules  or  govems]  in  know- 
ledge beyond  any  one  else.] 

6.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  2. 15.  85.  (T.C.D.)  :— 
Cej'c,  CIA  cpucb  otJobejAAit  siaaxja  yop  ptex) ; 

tlin.  CAii^betiAt)  A  '0]teccA  x>6  .i.  -00  oiUMnAin,  octif  ht  tia 
yecz  5]AAi6o  pte'6  occai,  ocuf  jAibci  in  -pij  in  a  lAn  jt^o 
cuccA,  ocuf  mot)  foctAt)  A]A  in  cotl^m  Af  a  tjjAeccAib  ocuf  a]- 
A  AnncAi,  ocuf  Ap"  itinA  .1.  mnA  fo-btuniA,  ocuf  iionA  beoiU 
ocuf  i-bnA  tAime,  ocuf  tAnAinnuif ,  ocu|*  i-bnA  inn]V3iciiif  Ap 
5AIC,  ocuf  bnAic,  ocuf  in'oti5i'6,  ocuf  i-onA  cui]\p  nA  ]\oib  acc 
Aen  bj'eioj  uAif ,  a]\  A-obAtAiii  c|Ae  coibbgi  ciAbAijt. 

[Question:  In  what  form  are  degrees  conferred  upon  a  poet? 
Answer :  He  exhibits  his  compositions  to  him,  that  is,  to  an  OIkmh 
[a  Master  of  the  arts  of  poetry,  etc.] ;  and  he  has  the  qualifications  of 
each  of  the  seven  orders  [of  poets]  ;  and  the  king  confirms  liim  in 
his  full  degree,  and  in  what  the  Ollamh  reports  of  him  as  to  his 
compositions,  and  as  to  his  innocence  and  purity ;  that  is  to  sav, 
purity  of  learning,  and  purity  of  mouth  [from  abuse  or  satire],  and 
purity  of  hand  [from  bloodshedding],  and  purity  of  tinion  [marriage], 
and  purity  of  honesty  [from  theft  and  robbery  and  unlawfulncssj, 
and  purity  of  body — that  he  have  but  one  wife,  for  he  dies  [in 
dignity]  through  impure  cohabitation.] 

7.  In  the  "Book  of  Lecain''  (R.I. A.),  foL  155,  a.  (from  an 
ancient  Grammatical  tract) : — 

pti  .1.  ^reALf  Ai  .1.  [f  eAt]  f  ogtAim,  ocuf  I'ai  pogtuniA  hepum. 
lAjtf Ani  bit)  fogtAinciji  aici  ic  irojl^im  .1.  fCAtf ai,  no  pAl- 
|*Ai.  Ho  p  Ani  Ae^tAf,  ocuf  ti,  Ani  motup  tlo  pli  6ni  if 
ptiofopuf  .1.  feAttfAm,  A|i  'otiti'6  in  pti  gonob  jreAllfAin. 

[pii,  »•«•»  fCAtfAi,  t.«.  [feAi],  is  learning,  and  he  is  a  doctor  of 
learning,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  learners  with  him  at  learn- 
ing, i.e.,  he  is  a  learned  master,  or  a  generous  master.  Or  f)  i^  vbat 
he  satirizes,  and  U  is  what  he  praises.  Or  ^li  is  from  the  vord 
JUiosopus,  i.e.,  a  philosopher,  because  it  is  required  of  the  poet  thai 
he  be  a  philosopher.] 

And  OTlaherty,  in  his  Ogygia^  adopts  the  term  "philosopher'' « 
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the  best  translation  for  -pib.      *'  All  those",  he  says,  "  who  were  in-     app.  i. 
structed  in  every  liberal  art,  and  those  who  by  their  wisdom  con-  ~ 
suited  the  real  advantage  of  their  country,  were  called  FiUadha  tailFUe- 
[pteA^A]»  ».«.»  poets ;  wherefore  Fileadh  [pLeA-*,  or  more  correctly  <'««*'• 
riVi3  may  be   considered  the  same    as    'philosopher*.      Maximus 
Tyrius  Qie  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus]  from 
the  school  of  Plato,  shows  that  philosophers  were  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  poets ;  he  says :  '  They  who  were  in  fact  philoso^ 
phtrs^  but  by  appellation  poets,  have  brought  an  odious  character  on 
that  profession,  which  used  to  flatter  and  entertain  the  people  ex- 
ceedingly'"/*>    [OT.,  Ogyg.  (Hely's  Translation,  voL  2,  p.  72),  pt. 
iiL  ch.  XXX.  "  Of  the  Irish  Letters".] 


APPENDIX  No.  II.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  4.] 

Of  Writing  in  Erinn  before  Saint  Patrick's  time. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible,  now,  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  writing  in  which  the  records  were  kept,  and 
history,  poetry,  and  literature  preserved  among  the  Gaedhils  of 
Erinn,  in  the  ages  which  preceded  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick.  In 
the  absence  of  any  known  remains  of  the  writing  of  the  pre-Christian 
period,  it  may,  indeed,  be  reasonably  asked  what  reason  there  is  to 
think  or  believe  that  the  Gaedhils  were  at  all  acquainted  with  any 
form  of  written  characters?  Do  we  find  any  names  still  preserved 
in  the  Gaedhelic  language  and  ancient  writings  for  a  book,  parchment, 
writing,  pen,  ink,  page,  line,  stave,  etc.,  in  use  in  or  having  refer- 
ence to  these  early  ages? 

These  are  important  questions,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
not  paid  so  much  attention  to  their  consideration  as  to  enable  me  to 
give  any  thing  like  a  full  or  satisfactory  answer  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  observe  that  I  believe  the  subject  to  be  one  which 
it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  clear  up;  so  scanty  are  the  remnants, 
and  so  widely  dispersed,  of  our  very  ancient  books,  or  rather  of  those 
copies  of  but  a  few  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Enough,  how- 
ever, in  mj  mind,  remains  to  show  (at  least  I  myself  feel  perfectly 
satisfied)  that  the  pre-Christian  Gaedhils  possessed  and  practised  a 
system  of  writing  and  keeping  records  quite  different  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  form  and  characters, 
which  gained  currency  in  the  country  after  the  introduction  of 

O)  The  Latin  text  of  O'Flahertj  !■  as  foUows:^ 

**  Fileadha  .L  Poet«  apod  noa  olim  noTninabantnr  dootrince  omnia  Hberalls  esperti,et  qni  reip. 
■apientia  sua  consulebant  unde  Fileadh  quasi  Idem,  ac  phUoaophos.  Phllosophoa  poetarnm 
nomine  eomprebensoa  indlcat  h  Platonla  aehola  Maxlmua  Tyriua,  (— Comraodo  Imperat. 
floruit — )  ;  iC  Inqoit,  re  ipsa  phlloaopbl  nomine  autem  poetae  rem  invldioaam  ad  earn  artem 
reroeanunt,  quffi  populum  admodam  demulceat'*.  ["  Ooyoia:  mu  Rerum  Uibemicarum  Chro- 
Holoffia  (etc) ;  Authore  Rodkrico  CFLABxarr,  Armigtro ;  Londini,  ad  inaigne  Navla,  in 
C«emeterio  D.  FaoU,  a.d.  1686*'.  (p.  31A).] 
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APP.  n.    Christianity  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  century,  if  indeed  they  were 
~  not  known  here  even  a  considerable  time  before  that  era. 


In  Siin"^  It  is  not  my  pnrpose  here,  however,  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the 
before  Saint  characters  in  which  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  and  the  Cin  Droma  Snedda 
were  originally  written ;  though  I  dare  say  it  may  have  been  but 
the  modified  Roman  character  of  the  time.  But  I  may  place  before 
the  reader  a  few  references  to  another  mode  of  writing,  to  characters 
which  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  all  our  old  historical  books,  and 
of  which  numerous  specimens  (though  in  a  limited  form)  have  re- 
mained to  astonish  and  puzzle  the  learned,  even  to  this  day.  I  mean 
the  Oghuim  characters,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  our  oldest 
o/t^!e  "**  books,  as  well  as  on  many  stone  monuments,  the  remote  antiquity 
Oghuim,  of  which  Cannot,  I  think,  be  denied.  It  is  not,  however,  to  what 
is  written  in  these  books,  or  inscribed  on  these  stones,  in  the  Oghuim 
character,  that  I  intend  to  call  attention  at  present,  nor  even  to  all 
the  numerous  references  to  the  writing  of  Oghuim  to  be  met  with 
in  our  most  ancient  books,  that  subject  being  now  in  the  able  hands 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  F.T.C.D. ;  but  in  the  absence  of  more 
direct  proofs  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  few  passages 
of  authority,  by  way  of  example,  in  which  Oghuim  writing  is  spc^eo 
of  as  having  been  employed  to  record  historical  events^  and  even  sudaiaed 
historical  or  romantic  taleSy  among  the  Gaedhils,  long  before  the 
supposed  introduction  of  the  Roman  letter  about  the  time  at  which 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  brought  among  them  by  lettered  scholars 
of  continental  education. 

Passing  over,  then,  the  frequent  mention  of  the  general  custom 
of  inscribing  monumental  stones  with  Oghuim  characters  and  words, 
I  shall  briefly  note  a  few  instances  in  which  this  species  of  writing 
is  spoken  of  as  having  been  applied  to  a  different  purpose  and  in  a 
different  way. 
on  stone  and      First,  as  regards  the  material  in  which  or  upon  which  the  ante- 
on  wood.       Christian  Gaedhils  wrote,  besides  stone,  we  find  it  mentioned  under 
four   different   names  —  CAinto^sA   pti*,    that   is.    Staves   of  the 
Poets ;  CAbdU  tot^sA,  Tablet  Staves ;  CAibli  pli*,  Tables  of  the 
Poets  (tlie  same  tning,  though  apparently  a  more  modem  form 
of  the  first  name,  evidently  modified  from  the  Latin  Tabula^  a  word 
with  wliich,  nevertheless,  I  think,  it  can  be  shown  the  former  had 
originally  no  connection) ;  and  |:teAfc  pti,  the  Wand  of  the  Poet. 
In  the  Tdin       In  the  cAi«  t)6  chuAilpie  (which  we  have  in  a  part  of  the  LeMar 
boCkuaiignL  ^^  h'(Jidhre\  a  MS.  as  old  as  1106),  we  read  in  more  than  one 
instance  of  Cuchulainn  having  written  or  cut  an  Oghuim  in  hoops  or 
wands,  which  he  had  placed  in  such  places  as  that  they  should  he 
found  by  queen  Meave  [1116*1^]  and  her  army;  and  that  when  they 
were  found,  they  were  always  carried  to  Fergus,  the  other  great 
Ultonian  champion,  in  the  camp  of  the  queen,  to  read  and  explain 
them,  which  he  was  always  able  to  do. 
of  fla«J*'®        There  is,  besides  this,  another  very  ancient  tale,  from  which  we 
Mac  Bttain,  may  leam  what  was,  at  least  so  long  ago  as  in  the  time  of  king 
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Coimac  Mac  Art,  beliered  to  have  faken  place  at  a  period  corres-    app.  ii. 
ponding  to  the  very  commencement  of  our  common  era — ^a  romantic 
tale,  indeed,  yet  even  itself  so  far  of  authority  that  it  is  founded  on  Jji//' 
facts  in  the  main  to  be  taken  as  true — of  the  loves  and  tragical  ^o^  Buain. 
death  of  AiUinn^  the  daughter  of  Fergus,  and  of  Bailey  the  son  of 

Buaa  (who  was  the  son  of ,  the  son  of  Capha^  the  son  of  Cinga^ 

the  son  of  R&Sj  the  son  of  Rudhraidbe,  who  was  monarch  of  Erinn, 
and  died  a  m.  4981,  that  iSj  about  212  B.C.).  This  story  is  shortly 
as  follows  z~^ 

BdiU  "the  sweet-spoken"  was  the  favourite  lover  o£  Ailltnny  the 
daughter  of  Lughmdhy  son  of  Fergus  Fairg^^  king  of  Leinster. 
There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  some  impediment  in  the  way 
of  their  union,  and  they  proposed  to  hold  a  private  meeting  at  Roa^ 
na-Righy  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bo3me.  BaUe  set  out  accordingly 
from  Emania,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Dun-DecUgariy  now  called 
Dundalk.  While  resting  himself  here  he  saw  a  fierce,  forbidding 
looking  man  approaching  from  the  south;  and  Baile  sent  to  ask 
him  whence  he  oan^  and  whither  he  was  going.  The  stranger 
answered,  that  he  was  on  his  return  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Bann 
from  Mount  Leinster,  and  that  the  only  news  he  had  was  that 
the  daughter  of  Lugjhaidh  son  of  Fergus,  who  had  been  in  love 
with  BadU  Mac  Buain,  and  was  on  her  way  to  keep  an  appoint* 
ment  with  him,  was  overtaken  by  the  men  of  Leinster  and  killed, 
or  died  in  consequence  of  the  violent  detention  to  which  she  was 
subjected,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Druids  and  wise  men, 
who  foretold  that  they  never  would  meet  in  life.  The  stranger  then 
disappeared  from  them  "like  a  gust  of  wind''.  The  moment  that 
BaiU  Mac  Buain  heard  this  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot;  and  the 
tale  relates  tliat  he  was  honourably  buried  on  the  sea  shore,  whence 
that  place  derived  its  name  of  "the  Strand  of  BaUe*^,  and  that 
a  yew  tree  shortly  afterwards  sprang  up  out  of  his  grave,  having 
the  form  of  Bail^a  head  on  its  top.    .  - 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  princess  AHUrm  was  sitting  in  her  "sunny 
chamber^,  the  same  fierce-looking  man  suddenly  entered  it  and 
in  the  same  way  he  told  his  '  news'  to  the  lady:  that  he  saw  the  UUo- 
nians  holding  an  assembly  oi  lamentation,  and  raising  a  Raith,  and 
erecting  a  flagstone,  and  writing  on  it  the  name  o£  Baile  Mac  BuaiUy 
who  died  there  when  going  to  visit  a  favourite  lover  of  his ;  for 
it  was  their  fate  never  to  see  or  meet  each  other  in  life.  The  man 
'  sprang  away*  then,  and  the  lady  AHlinn  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  She 
also  was  buried  in  the  usual  way,  like  her  lover,  and  an  apple  tree, 
says  the  story,  immediately  sprang  from  her  grave,  and  became  a 
large  tree  in  seven  years,  with  the  form  ofAiUinn*s  head  on  its  top. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  poets  and  prophets  and  seers  of 
Ulster  cut  down  the  yew  tree  which  was  over  the  grave  of  Baiie\ 
and  made  it  into  a  TahaU  Filidh,  or  Poets'  Tablet,  "  and  they  wrote'\ 
we  are  told,  "  the  VisumSy  and  the  EspouaalSy  and  the  Loves,  and  the 
CourtMpe  of  Ulster  in  i^\  The  same  was  also  done  to  the  apple  tree 
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over  the  grave  of  AUlinn^  anePthe  CourUhipa^  Lovts^  etc.^  of  LeuuUr 
were  written  in  k. 

Now,  a  long  time  aflerwards,  when  Art,  the  son  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  was  monarch  of  Erinn  (in  a.d.  166),  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  periodical  feast  of  Samhuin^  or  November  Ere, 
the  poets  and  the  professors  of  all  arts  came,  as  was  the  custom, 
and  brought  their  tablets  with  them,  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
tablets  above  mentioned;  and  the  two  tablets  were  brought  to  Art, 
and  he  had  them  in  his  hands  face  to  face.  Suddenly,  then,  sap 
this  singular  story,  each  tablet  of  them  sprang  upon  the  other,  so 
that  they  became  bound  together  in  the  same  way  as  the  woodbine  to 
the  green  twig,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  separate  them.  And 
they  were  thenceforth  always  preserved,  we  are  informed,  like  all  the 
other  jewels,  in  the  treasury  at  Tara,  until  the  palace  was  bomed 
by  Dunlaing,  the  son  of  Enna,  king  of  Leinster,  at  the  time  that 
the  maidens  were  killed  by  him  at  Tara.  (This  happened  in  the 
year  241,  when  Cormac  the  son  of  Art  was  monarch.) 

This  singular  legend  of  the  growing  together  of  the  two  tablets 
was  most  probably  a  poetical  account  of  some  inscribed  tablets  of 
the  time  of  King  Art^  which  had  at  that  early  period  become  oblite- 
rated or  inextricably  clung  together,  very  much  as  so  many  ancient 
leaves  now  in  existence  which  belong  to  a  period  above  a  thousand 
years  before  our  own.  The  value  of  the  story  for  the  purpose  for 
which  I  cite  it  lies,  of  course,  in  the  evidence  it  supplies  of  Uie  exis- 
tence in  Art's  time  of  what  was  then  believed  to  have  been  a  very 
anciently  written  book,  and,  of  course,  of  the  existence  in  and  before 
Art's  time,  at  least,  of  letters  (which  some  perhaps  will  saj 
could  not  well  have  been  Oghuim)^  among  the  pagan  Gaedhils. 
[The  Tale  itself  is  altogether  so  curious,  that  as  it  is  very  short,  I 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  add  the  text  of  it,  as  well  as  a  literal 
translation,  at  the  end  of  this  Note  (see  pp.  472-474).] 

As  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  history  of  the  lovers  aUnded  to 
in  the  tale  must,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  value  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  it,  I  may  give  here  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  two  copies  of  it  which  I  have  met,  short  quotations 
which  they  preserve  from  ancient  poems  containing  allusions  to  the 
tragic  fate  of  Baile  Mac  Buain  and  Aillinn: — 

'*  The  apple  tree  of  noble  AHlinn^ 
The  yew  of  BcM, — small  inheritance, — 
Although  they  are  introduced  into  poems, 
They  are  not  understood  by  unlearned  people. 
"  And  [AUbhf]  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn, 
said:-^ 

<'  What  I  liken  Aluime  to, 
Is  to  the  yew  of  Edith  BaiU; 
What  I  liken  the  other  to. 
Is  to  the  apple  tree  of  AiUinn, 
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"  FUum  Mac  Lonan  dixit : —       '  app.  ii 

"  Let  Cormac  decide  with  proper  sense, 
So  that  he  be  envied  by  the  hosts;  iauSSi^to 

Let  him  remember, — ^the  illustrious  saint, —  ***^*lf 

The  tree  of  the  strand  of  Baile  Mac  Buain.  Mac  Suain, 

"  There  grew  up  a  tree  under  which  companies  could  sport, 
With  the  form  of  his  face  set  out  on  it's  clustering  top; 
When  he  was  betrayed,  truth  was  betrayed, — 
It  is  in  that  same  way  they  betray  Gormac. 

**  Cormac  dixit : — 

Here  was  entombed  the  son  of  White  BuarC\ 

*  *  «  *  * 

The  first  two  stanzas  of  these  quotations  in  the  Tale  (as  giren  in 
H.  3.  18)  are  taken  from  a  most  ancient  and  singular  poem,  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2.18.  T.C.D.),  known  indeed 
from  the  context  there  to  have  been  written  by  AUbkS,  the  second 
daughter  of  king  Cormac  Mac  Art,  but  db*ectly  ascribed  to  her  in 
the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  from  which  I  have  taken  these  ex- 
tracts. (Harleian,  5280,  p.  75,  and  H.  3.18.  T.C.D.,  p.  47 ;— but 
AiUM  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  latter.) 

The  poem  in  the  "Book  of  Leinster*'  consists  of  nine  stanzas; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  historical  reference  to  the  occasion 
of  its  composition,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  allusions  in  it, 
that  it  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  elopement  of  King  Cor- 
mac*s  elder  daughter,  Grainnd^  with  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Finn 
Mac  Cumkaillj  Dermot  0*Duibhne\  the  famous  Adonis  of  the  Fenian 
Talefi.  The  fate  of  Dermot  was  tragical  on  account  of  this  elope- 
ment ;  but  if  these  stanzas  have  reference  to  him,  they  were  written 
before  that  event,  and  while  he  was  yet  with  his  fair  one  traversing 
the  country  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  offended  commander.  [I 
have  thought  it  right  to  insert  this  curious  poem  also,  with  a  literal 
translation,  at  the  end  of  this  Note  (see  pp.  476,  477).] 

The  verses  quoted  from  Mac  Lonan  (chief  poet  of  Erinn,  who  died 
A.D.  918),  are  exceedingly  curious,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Holy  Cormac  MacCuilenndin,  King  and  Archbishop  of 
Cashed  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Aiibhe  in  the  year  903. 
The  allusion  in  Mac  Lonan's  verses  to  the  betrayed  of  Baile  Mac 
Buain  could  not  possibly  bear  on  any  event  in  King  Cormac's  life 
but  that  of  his  betrothal  to,  and  subsequent  repudiation  of,  the  cele- 
brated princess  Gormlcdtk,  daughter  of  Flann  Sionna^  the  Monarch 
of  Erinn,  and  his  entering  into  holy  orders  and  becoming  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  afteni^ards.  Whether  Cormaa's  breaking  off  the 
match  with  the  monarch's  daughter  was  occasioned  by  any  malig- 
nant slanders,  by  motives  of  policy,  or,  as  it  is  stated  in  a  poem 
ascribed  to  himself,  by  a  simple  desire  to  enter  the  Church,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say;  but  Mac  Lonan's  allusions  certainly  lead  us  to 
believe  that  such  events  did  not  occur  without  some  deep  intrigues, 
of  which,  however,  no  precise  accounts  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
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▲PP.  XI.    covered.     It  will  have  been  seen  that  Cormac  wrote  some  verses,  in 
answer,  I  shotQd  suppose,  to  Mac  Lonan;  but  of  these,  unfortunately, 
ctont^useof  o^^J  0^^^  ^^  remains,  and  that  only  in  the  copy  of, the  tract  pre- 
the  cvf^  served  in  the  MS.  H.  3.18.  T.C.D. 

toby  cormae  That  King  Cormoc  MacCuUenndin  was  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
MacOuiim*,'  ^^  Oghtdm  writings,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  current  literature  of 
his  day,  may  be  gathered  from  an  allusion  in  a  poem,  written  bj  the 
Cormae  Mae  same  Mac  Lonan,  where,  in  paying  compliments  to  many  of  the 
▼eraed  In  '^  kings  and  chiefs  of  Erinn,  his  contemporaries,  he  devotes  the  fol- 
Offhuim,       lowing  stanza  to  Cormac : 

'^  Cormac  of  Cashel  with  his  champions, 
Mimster  is  his,  may  he  long  enjoy  it; 
Around  the  king  of  Eaith  Bidij  are  cultivated 
The  Letters  and  the  Trees'*.^ 
The  "Letters"  here  signify,  of  course,  our  present  Gaedhelic  alpha- 
bet and  writings ;  but  the  "Trees"  can  only  signify  the  Oghaim  letters, 
which  were  named  afler  certain  trees  indigenous  to  the  countiy. 

Cormac  himself,  in  his  Glossary,  often  speaks  of  the  Oghttim  writ- 
ing, as  having  been  in  use  among  the  older  pagan,  as  well  as  the  latter 
Christian  Gaedhils;  as  at  the  word  Fe^  wluch  he  explains  to  mean  a 
pole  or  rod  with  which  bodies  and  graves  were  measured,  and  which 
he  says  was  always  left  in  the  cemetery,  and  in  which  the  people 
"  wrote  in  Oghuim  whatever  was  hateful  or  detestable  to  them". 
Tale  of  the  Another  early  example  of  the  use  of  Oghuim  occurs  in  an  ancient 
Ion.  oV^*  Tale,  called  Loinges  Mac  nDuU  nDermait,  or  the  "  ExHe  of  the  Sons 
Dermaic.  of  DuU  Dermoil" ;  an  Ulster  story  of  the  time  of  Concobhar  Mac 
(c  rcaA.o.  2^g^^  (who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Incarnation).  In  this  tak 
we  are  told  that  three  personages  mentioned  in  it  disappeared  mra- 
teriously,  and  that  Cudiulainn  was  enjoined  to  discover  them.  It  is 
stated  that  he  accordingly  went  from  the  palace  of  Emania  to  his 
own  town  of  Dun^Dealgan  (or  Dundalk),  and  that,  while  taking 
counsel  with  himself  there,  he  observed  a  boat  coming  to  land  in  the 
harbour.  This  boat,  it  seems,  contained  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Albain  (Scotland),  and  a  party,  who  came  with  presents  of  purple, 
and  silk,  and  drinking  cups  for  king  Conor.  Cuchulaimij  howeTer, 
was  at  the  moment  in  an  angry  mood,  so  that  he  entered  the  boat 
and  slew  all  the  crew  till  he  came  to  the  prince  himself.  The  tale 
then  proceeds : — 

^nniAin  itinAtim^Mn  a  Cucul/Ainn,  if  tiac  ArAt)5eTiAmApi 
o]ife.  In  fecAjt  cit)  ^uc  cp  mAccu  X)uil  X)epmAic  Af  a 
np,  o]i  CucutAinn.  11icon|:ecA|i  ot  in  coctoec,  acc  aca 
Tnti]i-inx>ett  tim  ocuf  focicepcAii  -oeiq^u,  ocuf  jiocbiA  m 
ctipAc,  ocuf  ni  foicbeA  Anpf  "oe.  X)o  bepc  CucuUmtiti  a 
fteigin  *o6,  ocuf  vo  fopne  ogum  nirno. 

(•>  CofMUAC  CAipt  con  A  du^ti, 
teif  mwtnti,  co|\  tnetA; 
Ci\ACAiT)  im  j\ij  K^tA  bicb, 
tlA  tictxi  If  tlA  pe^'tA, 
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"  'Grant  me  life  for  life,  O  Cuchulainn/  you  do  not  know  me',    afp.  n. 
said  lie  [the  prince].    '  Do  yon  know  what  carried  the  three  sons  of 
ZhiH  Damait  out  of  their  country  ?'  said  Cuchulainn.      '  I  do  not  neISi? o?the 
know  it',  said  the  youth ;  '  but  I  have  a  sea-charm,  and  I  will  set  ^JA'ji^' 
it  for  you,  and  you  shall  have  the  boat,  and  you  shall  not  act  in  (circa  a.d.i.) 
ignorance  by  it'.      Cuchulainn  then  handed  him  his  little  spear,  and 
he   (the  prince)  inscribed  an  ogum  in  rf*, 

Cuchulainn  then,  according  to  the  story,  went  out  upon  the  sea, 
and  his  talisman  directed  him  tmerringly  to  the  island,  in  which 
the  objects  of  his  search  were  detained.  This  tale  is  preserved 
in  no  less  a  MS.  than  H.  2.  16.  T.C.D. 

In  the  Book  of  Leinster  (fol.  206),  we  find  another  instance  of  T«ie  of  csdtc, 
the  nse  of  the  Oghuim  in  the  story  of  CarCj  the  son  of  Lughaidh^  king  'Lughaidk; 
of  Minister,  who  was  driven  into  exile  by  his  father  about  a.d.  400.  ^^^'  *^^* 
We  learn  that  when  forced  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Feradach^  king  of 
Scotland,  not  knowing  what  reception  he  might  find  from  that  kmg, 
he  hid  himself  and  his  few  attendants  in  a  grove  near  the  court,  to 
consider  what  course  to  take;  and  that  there  he  was  soon  discovered 
and  recognized  by  Chuibnij  the  king's  poet,  who  had  known  him 
at  his  own  father's  court,  in  Munster,  where  he  had  often  visited 
previously.  The  poet,  we  are  informed,  addressed  the  prince,  and 
learned  his  history,  and,  while  examining  his  shield,  detected  an 
Oghuim  inscription  on  it.  ^'  Who  was  it  that  befriended  you  with 
the  Oghuim  which  is  on  your  shield?  it  was  not  good  luck  he 
designed  for  you",  said  the  poet.  ^^What  does  it  contain?"  said 
Core,  "  What  it  contains",  said  the  poet,  "  is,  that  if  it  was  by  day 
you  arrived  at  the  court  of  Feradach^  your  head  should  be  cut  off 
before  evening ;  and  if  it  was  at  night,  that  your  head  should  be  off 
then  before  morning".  Here,  then,  was  a  regular  letter  of  a  very 
serious  character  written  in  Oghuim  many  years  before  St.  Patrick  s 
coming ;  but  what  is  strange  in  the  story  is,  that  the  young  prince 
and  future  king  should  not  be  able  to  read  and  understand  it  him« 
self.  It  appears,  however,  from  all  we  know,  that  the  Oghuim 
writing  had  often,  if  not  at  all  times,  a  secret  and  complicated  cha- 
racter, and  required  a  special  education  to  read  and  imderstand  it. 

The  learned  Rudhraidhi  (Rory  or  Roderick)  O'Flaherty,  in  his 
Ogyguh  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  discussion  of  pre-Christian  writing 
in  Ireland,  from  which  the  following  extract  will  be  sufficient  for 
my  present  purpose  :^^ 

'*  There  are  five  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  Irish  language,  in  0'Fi»herty 
each  of  which  it  differs  from  the  language  of  any  other  country ;  of  Letten 
that  is,  the  Name,  Order,  Number,  Character,  and  Power.    And  be-  ^  ancient 


Erinn. 


(8)  Hely's  traiulatioo  not  being  always  either  foil  or  correct,  it  may  be  well  to  extract  the 
poaaace  from  the  orig^Lnal  of  U* Flaherty:— 

**  Scotida  literla  qnlnqne  aceidnnt»  In  qnomm  singnUa  ab  allaram  gentinm  llteria  dlacreiMut ; 
ntminixD  Komen,  Ordo,  Nnmeroa,  Character,  et  Fotestas.  Et  quia  impwiH  Nterartim  <n 
db«H*<d^  aJfove  ifUa  maivria  ad  mtmoriam  pingendarum  hamm  renun  Ignama  Incanttf  eftitUt 
BoUaBdna,  da  materia  aliquid  praCabor.  Ea  ante  pergamen*  nanm  tabula  erant  6  betnlla 
arbore  oomplanataB,  quae  Oraiun  et  TaibMe  FiUadh  .L  Tabulas  Philoerahlcaa  dioebant.  Ex 
hia  aUquaa  inter  antlquitatum  monumenta  apod  ae  raperftilaae,  ut  et  direrMi  characterum 
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cause  Bolland  says  ^  they  were  ignorant  of  writing  on  paper  or  any 
other  material',  as  he  was  himself  totally  imacquaintcd  with  these 
matters,  I  shall  premise  something  concerning  their  writing  mate- 
rials. They  were  made  of  the  birch-tree  before  the  inTention  of 
parchment,  which  they  called  Orainn  [qu.  Cratnn,  trees],  and  ToiSikU 
FUeadhj  that  is,  philosophical  tables.  Not  long  since,  Doald 
Firbiss,  the  only  pillar  and  guardian  of  Irish  antiquities  while  he 
lived,  and  whose  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  any  fxurther 
improvement  in  them,  wrote  me  an  account  of  his  being  m  posses- 
sion of  some  of  these,  and  of  the  different  forms  of  some  of  thdir 
characters,  which  he  sums  up  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  of  Craobh-ogham,  t.«.,  virgean  characters;  Mr.  Ware 
says  as  follows  in  his  Irish  Antiquities,  cap.  2 :  '  Besides  the  com- 
mon characters,  the  ancient  Irish  used  various  occult  or  artifidal 
methods  of  writing  called  Ogttm,  in  which  they  wrote  their  secret 
and  mysterious  affairs.  I  have  an  old  book  filled  with  them.  The 
letters  themselves  were  anciently  called  Feadha,  ie.,  woods'". 
[Ogyguii  part  iii.,  cap.  xxx.  (page  99  of  Hel/s  translation).] 

Th&  most  curious  and  important  part  of  this  quotation  is  the 
reference  it  contains  to  the  fact,  for  such  it  has  been  believed  since 
O'Flaherty's  time,  that  Duald  Mac  Firbiss  had  in  his  possessioQ 
some  of  the  ancient  writing  tablets  of  the  Grael,  with  the  charactexs 
inscribed  on  them  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  haidtt 
some  in  the  Craobh-^hum^  or  virgean  characters*  To  me,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  O'Flaherty  must  have  mistaken  Mac  Firbiss, 
and  that,  instead  of  Tablets,  he  ought  to  have  understood  him  as 
meaning  Alpkabets,  or  Tables  of  Alphabets,  such  as  are  preserved 
in  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote".  At  all  events,  CFlahert/s  words 
are  of  little  value,  as  he  does  not  enable  us  to  form  any  idea 
of  the  forms  and  particulars  of  those  supposed  tablets,  as  to  what 
was  their  shape,  how  written  on,  whether  it  was  with  a  stylus  or  a 
knife,  whether  they  were  waxed  tablets  (like  those  found  in  the  bog 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy),  etc.  To  say  that  Mac  Firbiss  had  ancieDt 
tablets,  written  in  an  hundred  and  fifty  different  Oghum  alphabets, 
or  characters,  as  O'Flaherty  calls  them,  is  what  no  well-grounded 
Gaedhelic  scholar  will  readily  believe. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  name  Ta9>hli  FiUadh  [Tablets  of 
the  Poets],  it  appears  clearly  enough  to  be  a  Hibernlcism  of  the 
Latin  "  TabeOoB''^  and  the  plural  of  the  word  TMtaU^  or  ToW/a. 
But  this  form  of  the  Gaedhelic  name,  though  ancient,  is  not  the 
most  ancient  or  the  best  description  of  the  Gaedhelic  Tablet  of  the 
Poets.     The  ancient  Gaedhelic  Tablet  took,  I  believe,  more  the  fonn 


formulas,  qvas  ter  qninqnagenaa  k  Fenlall  usque  ntate  ovmerov  et  Craobb-o^han  XvIrfM 
characterea  nomine  recenset,  non  ita  prtdem  ad  me  icripslt  Dualdaa  RrbtMOi  wl  •«p^ 
quarlsB  Hibernomm  unicnm,  dum  ylxit,  colnmen,  et  extincta>  detrlmentnm.  Dt  Ute  vk9^ 
notls  Ita  habet  Domlnna  Waraus  Antlqnit.  Ulb.  cap.  S.  Prtgtnr  ckarmettra  wrfferm  tftNa- 
fwr  etiam  veteres  Hibemi  variU  oceuUU  Scribmdi/ormulU,  teu  art(fleii§  Ogtm  ikHi,  l«A«i 
secreta  tua  seribebanL    BU  r^fsrium  habeo  H^Uum  membnutettm  a  '" 

Ftadha  A.  Sylrm  antiquttos  dicta  mint".    {Ogpfia ;  Ed.  1686 ;  p.  28a) 
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of  a  fan  than  of  a  table,— a  fan  which)  when  closed,  took  the  shape  of   app.  n. 

a  staf^  and  which  indeed  actuallj  served  as  such  to  the  poet  and 

the  historian.     In  a  very  ancient  article  in  the  Brehon  Laws,  which  andent 

prescribes  the  sort  of  weapon  of  defence  which  the  different  classes  S*J?*Jf"" 

of  society  were  allowed  to  cany  on  ordinary  occasions  to  defend  (Taibhn 

them  against  dogs,  etc.,  in  their  usual  walks,  a  passage  occurs  which  ^^^^^^) 

throws  some  light  on  this  subject.     The  article  belongs  to   the 

Christian  times,  I  should  tell  you,  in  its  present  form,  as  it  prescribes 

a  slender  lath  or  a  graceful  crook  for  a  priest,  while  it  assigns  to  the 

poet  a  TabhaU'iarg^  or  Tablet-Staff,  in  accordance  with  the  privileges 

of  his  order,  etc. 

The  name  of  TabhaU-lorgy  or  Tablet-Staff,  appears  however  to  be, 
though  ancient,  yet  a  still  modernized  or  Latin-Gaedhelic  form  of  a 
much  older  name  for  the  same  thing,*  as  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  curious  old  tract  known  as  the  AgaUamh  na 
Seandrach  or  ["Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men"],  preserved  in  an  ancient 
Tellmn  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  in  the  copy  of  the 
Book  of  LLsmore  in  the  Boyal  Jiiah  Academy.  The  passage  occurs 
in  one  of  those  pretended  conversations,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
held  between  Oisin  (or  "  Ossian*',  as  his  name  is  mis-spelt  in  mo- 
dem English)  and  Cadkej  the  two  ancient  Fenian  warriors,  and 
Saint  Patrick.  Li  the  present  story,  CaeUtd  gives  a  list  of  the 
officers  of  the  Fenian  army  to  DiartnaU  Mac  Ferguaa  CerrbhedU  in 
a  pretty  long  poem,  after  which:  "May  you  have  victory  and 
blessing,  O  C4u3te^^  said  Diarmaxt  Mac  Fergusa  CerrhheSU;  "  and 
where  are  the  seniors  and  antiquarians  of  Erinn?  Let  this  be 
written  in  Tamhlorgaibh  Fileadh  [Headless  Staffs  of  Poets],  and  after 
the  manner  of  professors,  and  in  the  language  of  the  OUamh;  so  that 
every  one  may  take  his  copy  [or  share]  with  him  to  his  own  territory 
and  land,  of  all  the  knowledge,  and  all  the  history,  and  all  the  topo- 
graphy, and  all  the  deeds  of  bravery  and  valour,  that  CaeHie  and 
Oism  have  related".     "  And  it  was  done  acoM'dingl^. 

This  word  Tamhlarg  or  "  Headless  Staff",  is  beyond  any  doubt  the 
more  ancient,  the  original  name  of  the  writing  tablets,  or  rather 
squared  staves  of  the  Gaedhils ;  on  the  angles  and  lines  of  which 
they  wrote  or  carved  in  the  BeithS  Luis  Nin,  that  is,  in  the  Birch- 
Alder  Letter  {Nin  being  the  ancient  name  or  word  for  any  letter  of 
the  Oghuinij  as  well  as  for  the  particular  letter  n  itself).  [See 
Uraicepty  p.  19  of  copy  in  my  possession.]  For  this  kind  of  writing 
neither  pen  nor  ink  was  required ;  and  the  person  learned  in  the  art 
need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  writing  materials  as  long  as  he  carried 
a  square  staff  in  his  hand  and  a  knife  in  his  pocket. 

It  is  not  repugnant  to  my  argument  that  the  period  to  which  the 
pretended  dialogue  between  Caeilte  and  Diarmait  is  referred,  comes 
within  our  Christian  era ;  it  only  shows  that  even  within  that  period 
the  old  system  of  record  was  still  in  use,  or  believed  to  be  so;  and 
this,  for  various  reasons,  may  have  continued  to  be  the  case  for  a 
long  time  afterwards.     But  if  there  be  any  reason  to  doubt  the  au- 
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App.  n.    thenticity  of  this  accoimt  of  the  Tablets,  or  "  Headless  Staffs"  of  the 
poets,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  reasonable  ground  for  doubting 
In  Erinn"'    what  is  Stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  Brehon  Law  compilation,  knovn 
pltri^if "^*  as  the  "  Book  of  AcailV\  described  in  these  Lectures. 

In  that  Preface  we  are  told  that  Gennfadadh^  during  his  iUness, 
had  listened  to  and  committed  to  memory  the  lectures,  or  instruc- 
tions, which  were  delivered  in  the  CoDege  of  Tuaha  Drecm  during 
the  day,  aU  of  which  he  wrote  in  elates  and  in  TabkUbh  at  nighty  and  this 
he  ptU  again  into  a  '*  charta-6oo^'. 

In  what  characters  Cennfadadh  marked  his  notes  in  slates  and  tab- 
lets it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  must 
have  been  characters  capable  of  much  contraction  and  condensation. 

So  far,  then,  for  our  accounts  of  the  possession  of  an  independent 
alphabet  and  mode  of  writing  from  the  most  ancient  times  by  the  pre- 
Christian  Gaedhil  or  Scots  of  Erinn  (and  the  Britons  appear  to  hare 
had  a  similar  mode  of  writing,  at  least  until  they  lost  it,  as  well  as 
their  native  literature  itself,  under  the  Saxon  rule)  ;  but  whether  the 
books  of  Erinn  were  written  in  this  alphabet, — ^whether  the  CW- 
menn^  the  SaUair  of  Teamhair,  and  the  Book  of  Drom  SnedUa,  were 
written  in  it, — is  quite  a  different  question.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
they  probably  were  not,  but  that  they  were  written  in  the  popular 
Roman  characters  of  the  time,  modified,  perhaps,  as  at  present ;  and 
that  these  characters  were  first  brought  in  by  the  druids  and  poets  who 
from  time  to  time  travelled  in  pursuit  of  their  studies  to  the  continent, 
or  attended  the  many  distant  foreign  expeditions  which  took  place 
from  this  coimtry,  even  previously  to  the  period  of  the  Incamation- 

It  is,  at  all  events,  however,  quite  certain  that  the  Irish  droids  «nd 
poets  had  written  books  before  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  in  482;  since 
we  find  the  statement  in  the  ancient  Gaedhelic  Tripartite  Life  of  the 
Saint,  as  well  as  in  the  "Annotations  of  IHrechan*%  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  which  were  taken  by  him  from  the  lips  and  books 
of  his  tutor,  St.  Mochta,  who  was  the  pupil  and  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick  himself. 


lOriginal  of  the  Story  o/Baile  Mag  Buain,  from  the  M.S.,  H.  3. 18. 

T.C.D.,  p.  47  (see  antej  p.  466).] 

l3Aite  t)innb6]ttA6  niAc  t)uAin. 
Tale  of  'C\vi   hu'i    C^pA,    iTiic   CiTijA,   mic    tlofA,   mic   llui&iwige 

tDAit  mbtiAin,  ocuf  tDAit  Ctii|ib,  octif  ThonAi^  il]iAT>. 

^on  mAc  t)uAin,  t)Aite,  bA  TAinfepc  feoin  t)i  -Ailtm^ 
itigen  tuj-OAfc  mic  Vqtjtif a  IpAiiAje.  tlo  •o'lnpn  CojAin  mic 
'Oai^i,  ocuf  bA  f  Ainfe]AC  'oo  jAch  Aon  a-ocitS,  ocuf  vo  ctumeiOt 
et)i|i  pitu  octif  mriA  a|\  a  u^Afj^tAib,  co|\6  T)Ait,f ec  coijt  coiTit>e 
A5  Hof  TiA  Tlig,  occ  tAinn  TTlAot'Oiiib,  a|i  h^vt  boinne  b^tej. 

Uaitiic  in  f e|i  AcuAig  t)iA  co|iHA6cAin  o  CinAin  THaca  CAp 
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SWb  jTuAt),  CAji  tnupteiTiTne  co  U]w^i5  inbAite.  tlo  ctiHTiAtc    app.p. 
A  cxsippAu,  \io  ctipic  4\neic  ]rop  ep  ingetc,  t)o  gnif ec  Ainef  ocuf  JT    ' 

AmbACAji  Ann  conACCACA|\  etpAic  tiAcliniA]t  en-OAitie  cuctA  ^^^'^^^ 
ATToe-p,  bA  x)iAn  a  ceitn  ocui'  a  c^AUAit)  imcecc,  tneice  tAif  tia 
IWkicet)  iT»  cALmAin  Am  Ait  pge  -peig  "oi  Aitt,  no  gAot  "oi  gtAi* 
muiit.     A  cLe  ppi  cip. 

x\|tA  cint>,  A]!  t)Aile,  conpAitiTAige  t)e  cit)  cet)  no  CAnAf 
CAinic,  no  CIA  ]?Ait  a  annenuif . 

th  UuAg  In oe|\  1:6151111  A]VMf  tioittiAig  Anof  a  o  SVitiAb  Sui^e 
t^Aijen,  ocuj*  ni  put  x)o  j^etAib  titim  acc  injen  t^ugTOAt  mic 
l^e^tgufA  cue  st^it)  t>i  OAite  niAC  t)tiAin,  ocuf  CAinic  t)iA 
coin-oe,  CO  pticf ac  615  l^igen  ftiiiiu,  ocuf  tnAjibAic  in  |io  |:of- 
CAX),  AiTiAit  |io  jettf  AC  '0]\Ai'6e,  ocuf  •oegf  AiT)e  tjoib,  nA  com- 
\VAict)i|'  AmbecAij,  ocuf  con^ticyA-oif  lAp  nA  mbAi*,  ocuf  nAC 
fcejtt)Aif  cpiA  bicu.  IpAc  pn  mo  petA.  Octip  niupeit)e 
uAil),  mAp  pge  gAice  cAp  gtAf  mtaip,  ocuf ,  nipcAp  ctiimgec  a 

fOpAX). 

Oc  cuAtA  l3AiVe  Annpn  •00  pic  niApb  cin  AnmAin,  ocuf 
ctAi\>cep  A  fcpc,  ocuj'  A  1lAit,  octif  f Aicep  A  tiA,  ocuf  t>i5ni- 
chep  A  AonAch  jiibA  tA  hUtcu.  ^cuf  ^p A15  Iphup  cpiA  nA 
tige  combA  pcit  fUAc,  ocup  'oetb  cint)  bAite  pop  a  bApp, 
«nt)e  UpAig  mbAite. 

lApum  miiptA  bti-bep  in  pep  cet)nA  co  liAiptn  a  tnbi  An 
iiijen,  -Aittjenn,  octip Dicing  ipn  gpiAnAn.  CAn  cic  in  ci  nAc- 
SenutnAp,  -Ap  in  ingen.  A  ciiAipcepc  tete  Cpenn,  o  UuAig 
Inbep  ocup  pcAco  peo  co  StiAp  Swi'6e  t/Aigen.  Sg^tA  tec  Ap 
in  ingen.  II1  pitec  pgetA  Ap  CAince  pinnA,  acc  ^cconnApc 
"Uttcti  A5  AonAc  jtibA,  ocup  ac  ctAii6ei  Uaca,  ocup  ic  pAjA-b 

llA,   ocup    A5  pgptbATi  A  AnillA   t)Altl    HIIC  buAin,    KlgDAllinA 

t^tdo  -oo  cAob  UpAgliA  bAtte  [noc  do  65],  ipe  aj  copAccAin 
tennAin  ocup  ninA  peipce  dia  cue  jpAD,  Ap  n^  pit  AnDAn 
t)6ib  CO  pipCAip  A  mbetAig,  no  nee  Dib  DpAiqin  DiApAite  inA 
vc\\)\\\,  IJitinj  AmAC  lAp  ninDitt  in  mipceoit.  tDo  pic 
Ailtenn  niApb  cm  Anmuin,  ocup  ctAicep  a  pepc,  ocup  ApAite. 
Ocup  ApAiD  ApAtt  cpiA  nA  tigc,  ocup  bA  jepgA  mop  1  cinn 
pecc  mbtiADAn,  ocup  Detb  cinn  ^ittenne  pop  a  UA6cAp. 

1  cinn  pecc  mbtiADAn  cepcAii6  pitiD  ocup  pAiDe  ocup  pip^ 
»ti  clbup  boi  o^  bAite,  ocup  mupgniic  UAbAtt  "Piti-b  do, 
ocup  pgpiboic  pipe  ocup  pepe  ocup  pepcA  ocup  cocmApcA 
^tdDinci.    V^^  r^  cecnA  pgpibcAp  cocmApcA  l^ireD  incip. 

t)iA  puAcc  in  cSAinoin  lAppiche  ocup  do  gnicnep  a  peip 

^^Apc  niAC  Cuinn.       UAnCACAp   pitiD    ocup   AOp   gACA  DAnA 

FO"  peip  pn  AHiAit  bA  bep,  [ocup  do  pAcpAc  a  CAibti  te6,J*^ 

(4)  Egerton,  6380. 
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App.n,    ocuf  ciAgAq^tim,  ocuf  T)tif  ci  A|\c,  octif  6c  cotin^ftc  nittf- 
'  comAiftc,  ocuf  cucAt)  cuige  in  t)A  t^bott>  co  mbdiCAft  itia 

BaiU  tAITIAlb  ^VgAI^  fl\1  tlAJAI-b.        llTltlftinj   IT!    CAbott)  \Qf  4|MLlle 

MacBmiM,    ^^^^    ^^^    1tnTlAl]XeT)   ATTIAlb  feitlrlTin    tm    tJ]tfbAir,    OCUj'  fill! 

cuin5e4\*6  a  nimf5A|tAX>.  Ocuy  bACAji  AiriAit  ca6  fet)  dpn 
[if  An]  cAifcet)  hi  UemiiAis  cuitof  toifc  t)unlAn5  nwc 
erroA  .1.  t)iA]i  ope  in  ninjenjiAit)  i  UennvAi5: 

tJc  'oicicii|i: 

AbAtb  -Aitbnni  a^toa, 

IbAp  t)Aite  bee  f  opbA, 

CiA  t)e  bepAic  i  UAigib, 

Tlif  cmcic  T)oeine  bopbA. 
Ocup  Acbepc  ingen  CopmAic  hui  Cuint)  [.i.  -Aitbe^*^: 
1p  ppip  pAml/Aim  ^tuime, 

"Ppi  hibup  Haca  t)Aite, 

Ppip  conoApAim  ApAite, 

"Ppip  in  -AbAitt  A  ^itte. 
jTlAnt)  ITIac  lx)nAin  t)ixic: 

tDeipt)  CopmAC  um  ceit  coip, 

Conit)  ppif  ^*opniAC  in  cp LuAig, 

UAbpAt)  loiA  Aine,  nAom  nAp, 

In  c]\Aob  •oo  UnpAijj  t)Aite  DuAin 
Ipop  buipp  bite,  buionib  peb, 

HottA  A  loetb,  cpumib  cop, 

'OiAp  cetjA'd,  po  cetgAic  pip, 

^mtAit)  pn  po  cetgAic  Cop. 
CopmAC  t)ixic: 

Sunn  x>o  cl/Ait>e^  niAC  l3uAin  bAin. 

*  «  •  • 

[trjlnbultion.] 
BaiU  the  Sweet-Spoken,  son  of  Bum, 

The  three  grandsons  of  Capka,  son  of  Cinga,  son  of  12os,  son  <:iBmihmdk!^ 
were — Monach^  and  BaiU  [recte  Buan\^  and  Fercorb,  a  qnibus  D4l  wAmm 
and  Ddl  Cuirb,  and  the  Monachs  of  AradhS^^ 

Boan*s  onW  son  was  BaiU:  he  was  the  specially  bdoTed  of  AUtboL,  the 
daughter  of  Lughaidh,  son  ci  Fergus  Fairg4^^  (or  ^as  some  s^j  the  daui^ter  of 
EoghafL,  the  son  of  JDathi) ;  and  he  was  the  specially  beloTed  of  every  one  wtx> 
saw  or  heard  him,  both  men  and  women,  on  account  of  his  norel  stories.  And 
they  [himself  and  AilUnn^  made  an  appointment  to  meet  at  Rm  na  Sigh,  st 
Lann  Maolduibh,  on  the  [south]  brink  of  the  Boinn  [Boyne]  in  Bra^ 

The  man  [BaiU]  came  from  the  north  to  meet  her,  mm  JEmaiM  Mtekd, 
over  Sliabh  Fuaid,<^i  oyer  MuirtheimhnS^*>  to  TrAigh  mBaile  [Oundalk].  Bcre 

(5)  Rudhrai{fh€,-'1ie  was  monarch  of  Erinn,  and  died  a,u.  4961,  acoordlBg  to  tba  Asatli  9t 
the  Foot  Hacters. 

(6)  Ddl  mBuain,  Ddl  Cuirb,  and  the  Jfonaeh,  were  the  trlhea  deaeanded  from  tte  tlinl 
grandsons  of  Capha,  and  the  territories  which  bore  their  names  were  sttnated  in  the  pnssat 
eonnty  of  Down. 

(7)  F0rmu  Fairgi.—Re  was  the  son  of  Nuadkat  NtehU  monarch  of  Erinn,  who  was  slahi 
A.if.  6090  [Four  Masters],  or  one  hundred  and  three  yaara  belbre  the  Chriattan  era. 
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ibef  xajoted  their  cfaaiiotB,  ioit  their  honei  oat  to  gnm,  and  tamed  them-    ^pp.  ^^ 
KlreB  to  plemsore  and  happiness. 


Whiie  there,  they  sawa  norrible  spectral  personage  coming  towards  them  from  Tale  of 
thejKmth.    Vehement  was  his  step  and  his  rapid  progress.    The  manner  in  Batii 
which  he  sped  over  the  earth  might  be  compared  to  the  darting  of  a  hawk  ^^  Bnain, 
down  a  cliff,  or  to  wind  firom  off  the  green  sea.   His  left  was  towards  the  land 
[he  was  coming  from  the  south  along  the  shore]. 

Let  him  be  met,  said  BaiU^  to  ask  him  where  he  goes,  and  where  he  comes 
fiom,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  his  haste. 

To  Tifuigh  Inbher  [the  Month  of  the  Riyer  Bann]  I  go  back,  to  the  north, 
now,  from  Siiabh  Suidhe  Lawhen  [now  "  Mount  Lemster^l ;  and  I  hare  no 
Dews  but  of  the  daughter  of  iughatdh,  son  of  Fergus^  who  nad  fallen  in  love 
with  Baild  Mac  JBuaittj  and  was  coming  to  meet  him,  until  the  youths 
of  Leinster  OTertook  her,  and  she  was  killed  by  the  forcible  detention  [t.«.,  lost 
her  life  for  having  been  detained] ;  as  it  was  promised  [foretold]  by  druids  and 
good  prophets  for  them,  that  they  would  not  meet  in  life,  and  that  they  would 
meet  after  their  deaths,  and  that  they  would  not  part  for  ever  after.  This  is 
mj  news.  And  he  darted  away  from  them  like  a  blast  of  wind  over  the  green 
sea,  and  they  were  not  able  to  detain  him. 

When  B6ile  heard  this,  he  fell  dead  without  life,  and  his  tomb  was  raised 
and  his  RdUh ;  and  his  tombstone  was  set  up,  and  his  &lr  of  lamentation 
[assembly  for  gamee,  etc.,  in  honour  of  a  deceased  personage]  was  held  by  the 
Ultonians.  And  a  yew  grew  up  through  his  grave,  and  the  form  and  shape  of 
BaUe't  head  waa  visible  on  the  top  of  it,  unde  Trdigh  mBaiU, 

Afterwards  the  same  man  went  to  the  south  to  where  the  maiden  AiUinn  was, 
and  went  into  the  grian&n  [sunny  chamber].  Whence  comes  the  man  that  we 
do  not  know  ?  said  the  maiden.  From  the  northern  half  of  Erinn,  from  Ihtagh 
Inbher^  and  [I  go]  past  this  place  to  Siiabh  Suidhe  Laighen,  Have  you  news? 
>aid  the  maiden.  I  have  not  news  worth  relating  now,  but  that  1  have  seen 
the  UltQnians  holding  a  fair  of  lamentation,  and  raising  a  Raiih,  and  erecting  a 
■tone,  and  writing  Us  name,  to  BaiU  Mac  Buain^  the  Righ-dharnhna  [royal 
heir]  of  Ulster,  by  the  side  of  Trdigh  BhaiU,  [who  died]  whilst  he  was  coming 
to  meet  a  &voiirite  and  beloved  woman  to  whom  he  had  given  love;  for  it  is 
aot  destined  for  them  that  they  should  reach  each  other  alive,  or  that  one  of 
them  should  see  the  other  alive.  He  darted  out  after  telling  the  evil  news. 
AUUku  fell  dead  without  life,  and  her  tomb  was  raised,  etc.  {pm  before  in  the 
case  of  Baile\  And  an  apple-tree  grew  through  her  grave,  and  became  a 
Eieat  tree  at  tne  end  of  seven  years,  and  the  shape  of  AiUintCa  head  upon  its  top 
[that  iB|  the  top,  as  in  Bail^M  case,  took  the  shape  of  Aillinn^a  head  and  face.] 
At  the  end  of  seven  years,  poets  and  prophets  and  visioners  cut  dovm  the 
yew  which  waa  over  the  grave  of  Bailej  and  they  made  a  poet's  tablet  [_TabaU 
Fdidh']  of  it,  and  they  wrote  the  visions,  and  the  espousals,  and  the  loves,  and 
the  courtships  of  Ulster  in  it.  [llie  apple-tree  which  grew  over  Aillinn  was  also 
cut  down  and]  in  the  same  way  the  courtships  of  Leinster  were  written  in  it. 
When  the  November-eve  (iSainAain)had  arrived,  (long)  afterwards,  and  its  fes- 
tival was  made  by  Art,  the  son  of  Conn,  the  poets  and  the  professors  of  every  art 
cune  to  that  feast,  as  it  was  their  custom,  and  they  brought  their  tablets  with 
them.  And  these  Tablets  also  came  there ;  and  Art  saw  them,  and  when  he  saw 
them  he  asked  for  them ;  and  the  two  tablets  were  brought,  and  he  held  them  in 
his  hands  face  to  face.  Suddenly  the  one  tablet  of  them  sprang  upon  the  other, 
and  they  became  united  the  same  as  woodbine  around  a  twig,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  separate  them.  And  they  were  preserved  like  every  other  jewel  in 
the  treasury  at  Tara,  until  it  was  burned  by  Dunlang^  the  son  of  Enna,  namely, 
^  ^e  Ume  that  he  burned  the  princesses  at  Tara. 
Vt  dicitur : 

"The  apple  tree  of  noble  AiUinn"  (etc.,  as  supra,  p.  466). 

(8)  SHabh  Puaid.—Fvmd'B  Mountain,  a  mountain  near  Newtownbamllton,  in  the  coitnty  of 
Annagh. 

(9)  M^riheimkM^  or  Magh  M¥iriAeimhn4^  an  ancient  plain  which  extended  firom  Drogheda 
to  I>im«iirik  and  CarUngford. 
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daughter 

jiaeAirL  -Aitbc  iTi^en  Clio|ttnAic  tTiic  -Ai|\c,  ceamc. 

(circa  A.i>. 

*®®*^  tJAji  in  X^te  •oo  tumtuine 

Itteit  teinne  icAige  Ain, 
If  UAji  cit)  t)'iTi5iii  tJ  Chtiitit), 

If  ip]Aif  f  Aml/Aim  tx)tnV<Mne 

Pf  1  IbAf  TlAtA  bAite 

jrf  icocf  Amto|t  A  UhetriA, 

Ppif  in  -AbAitt  A  h^te.* 
AbAtt  ^tinni  -AfOA 

IbAf  t)Aite  bee  no]ibbA,  ^**^ 

Ce  t>o  bepcAjt  itlAtx)e, 

Tlif  cucAC  t)Aine  bofbbA 
If  fpif  f ATTil^ttii  tomuAine 

"Pjii  'OATh  •oubAf  ca6  t)|\i5jtenT>, 

Plticocf ATntAit  A  UhecnA, 

Pf  1  Citce  'OpommA  X)pi5nenx) 
1f  f]Aif  f AmtAtn  tx)mbAine 

P|\i  ftACCAib  "Pin-ocuitt  Aitte, 

If  ffif  f AtntAimfe  UetnA 
*|^i  f cAtAib  tiACCAi|\  bAinne. 
^uimtAine  in  f  AnACAif 

Cotbc  'OAbeAfj  ac  Sjiub  bjiAin, 

tlAnAcuf  "Pef UA  tllAjen 

tlA  Sui'oe  t^jen  AnAi^t. 
-A  tuitnl/Aine  nACAtnt.uAit), 

tlACAnitAix)tet)  TTleAfcoin  TtluAit), 

TMAnibear  t^ecA  ttiij-oec  tif , 

C6in  t)ic  UAite  f  ocbecif . 
Cfix)feAf c  mo  meAnrriAn  mine 

Injen  f  15  UemjiA  cuAt)e, 

Ocuf  cpi-ofeAitc  mAnmAn 

5i\.UxnfAX>  -Aim An  tiA|te.  U. 
A  V/UimbAine  nACAmttiAi'o 

-A  5|VAin  gAite,  a  j^tein  ftuAi5, 

TMa  f opf AmbAit)  f eo  Af  fee 

"Poioipfe  Ajt  n6c  in  cac  uaiji.     tlAji 

•  .1.  A  liAtint). 

GO)  The  fi  in  both  theie  words  ought  to  be  dotted;  bat  we  are  onXortaaately  boI  io  P^ 
■eailon  of  the  necessary  type  to  express  a  dttted  n. 
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[TRJUISLATIOir.'l 

AilbhS,  the  daughter  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  oecinit 

A  cold  daj  for  Zum/ictW/") 

In  hidf  a  cloak  pursuiDg  pteasnre. 

It  is  cold,  too,  for  the  daughter  of  (TCuinn^ 

Who  washes  her  hair  in  a  fUil  basin. 
It  is  what  I  Uken  Lomlain^^^)  to, 

To  the  Yew  of  Rdith  BaiU, 

To  what  I  liken  his  Tethna 

Is  to  the  Apple-tree  from  AIS.* 
The  apple-tree  of  high  Ailinn, 

The  Tew  of  BailS  of  little  Und, 

Though  thej  are  put  into  poems, 

Ignorant  peqple  do  not  understand  theuL 
It  is  what  I  liken  Lomhin^^^^  to, 

To  the  dark-shaded  Buck  of  Drigrend^ 

What  I  liken  his  Te^Jbio^'O  to 

Is  to  the  does  of  Dromm  DrignendS^*^ 
It  is  what  I  liken  Lomlmini  to, 

To  beautiful  White-hazle  rods, 

What  I  liken  Tethnd^^y  to 

Is  to  the  shadows  of  the  top  of  milk. 
01  iMmhtin^^^)  hast  thou  reached 

To  Lee  dd  Bhear&f^*^  at  Srubh  J?raw?(«») 

I  hare  reached  Ferta  Maghen^^^^ 

By  Suidhe  Laghenj^^^y  on  the  east. 

*  t.  e.  from  Aiiinn, 

ai)  I  faave  to  ezpren  mj  regret  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  trace  either  the  hlBtory  or  alia- 
rfooi  o#  thia  etaignlar  poem.  There  Is  an  explanatory  note  In  the  margin  of  the  old  book,  but. 
moat  unfortunately,  the  ink  is  ao  decayed  and  injured  by  friction  that  it  is  Illegible  for  any 
■atiaiCictory  porpoee.  Who  the  person  called  Lumluini,  Lumlaind,  or  LonOaini,  was,  I  am  at 
a  total  lose  to  know.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  a  familiar  one,  or  descrfptlTo,  com- 
pounded -af  /«m.  or  torn  (bare),  and  luinU,  or  laiiU  (pleasure,  merriment) ;  so  that  the  name 
woold  signify  the  bare  and  cheerful  man.— an  appellation  somewhat  borne  out  by  the  line 
vhlch  ibiiews.  which  repreaento  him  as  pursuing  his  sports  in  '  half  a  cloak*.  This,  I  admit,  la 
but  taking  the  component  parts  of  the  name  at  their  ordinary  ralue ;  and  such  a  process 
does  not  at  sfU,  in  erery  eaae,  apply  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  real  name  of  an 
iiBkDown  peraonage.  It  la  singular,  however,  that  there  really  was  such  a  family  name  in 
Irdaad  aa  (jr Uunh^nU^  aa  will  be  aeen  f^m  the  following  entiles  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Kaatera,  at  the  foUowiisg  yiean : — 

A.DU  1170.  **  CorbnuK  Ua  Lumluini^  the  chief  profeaaor  [or  maater]  of  Cluain  Ferta  BreHoinn 
(Clonfert],  the  aole  remalna  of  the  profeasora  [i.  &,  the  laat  of  the  great  achcdars]  of  Erinn  in 
hia  time.  died". 

AJk.  1S59.  **  Corbmac  Ua  LuimMtm,  Blahop  of  Cluain  Ferta  Brenaitm  [CHonfert],  and  high 
aa^e  of  Erinn,  died;  a  aalntly  aenlor  of  long  age*'.  (It  may  be  presumed  that  the  blahop  waa 
aon  to  the  professor,  and  that  the  family  waa  a  literary  one.) 

(13)  fWAiM — Whether  thia  ia  a  real  personal  name,  or  a  name  only  descrtptlre  or  flgura- 
tiTe,  I  oonfeaa  myself  unable  to  determine  It  must  be  a  proper  name,  or  else  an  abstract 
noon  aubstantlre  expressing  some  property  or  quality  of  Lomiuini  himself.  In  the  second 
and  fourth  acanzaa,  by  placlnjt  the  possessive  pronoun  'a*  (his)  before  *Tethna\  the  word  Is 
made  to  signify  some  appendage,  or  beloved  object,  of  Lumluini ;  but  in  the  fifth  stanza, 
this  pronoun  Is  left  out,  and  the  emphatic  sufiBx  (s^)  Inserted  to  flU  up  the  measure ;  thus 
leaving  the  word  Tethna  an  independent  noun,  and  apparently  a  proper  name.  No  auch 
name,  however,  has,  to  my  recollection,  come  under  my  notice  before. 

(18)  Dromm  Drignend.~-The  mountain  ridge  of  Drignend;  a  place  unknown  to  me. 

(14)  Lee  (or  Leae)  DA  Bhearg,  near,  or  at  Srubh  Brain ;  Its  situation  is  unknown  to  me. 

(15)  SnMk  Brain,  or  Brands  Stream.— There  were  two  places  of  this  name  in  Erinn ;  one 
In  the  west  of  Kerry,  and  one  in  the  north  of  Ulster.  It  Is  to  the  latter  that  our  poetess 
refers ;  and  the  following  note,  furnished  by  Dr.  John  O'Donovan  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Uatthew 
Ketfy*s  translation  of  CambrentU  Eternu,  shows  that  the  name  and  situation  are  still 
known : — ^Sr^bh  Brain^  now  Shruve-Brin,  or  Stroove-Brin.  It  is  the  name  of  a  well-known 
place  in  the  north-east  extremltv  of  the  barony  of  Inishowen,  in  the  county  of  Donegall. 
Water  notes  from  the  bank,  and  forms  a  well,  near  high  water  maxltT—Camb.  Ev.,  vol  11.,  p. 
78S,  note  30.  According  to  Dr.  Keating,  who  quotes  from  the  ancient  Book  of  Cluain  Eidhneeh, 
the  diooeae  of  Rath  Bhoth  (Raphoe)  extended  from  Eat  Ruaidh  (Ballyshannon)  north  and  east, 
along  the  aea,  to  Brybh  Brain,  and  fh>m  Cam  Qlat  (Green  Mound)  to  Sntibh  Brain.  And 
Dr.  John  0*Doaovan,  In  a  note  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1417,  p.  883,  aaya:-  - 
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0 !  Lumlaine,  urge  me  not  Qnwards, 

That  I  be  not  touched  by  a  Meschoin  Mumd,^^*^ 

Were  it  not  for  Leca  Luadach  LiM,<^^^> 

E6in  Bic  BailS^^>  wouldf  be  in  existence. 
The  heart-love  of  my  softest  desire. 

The  daughter  of  Tara's  king,  in  the  NOTth ; 

And  the  beloved  of  my  soul  are 

The  young  warriors  of  cold  AlmhtoMS^'^^ 

*'  It  ii  quite  eyident  that  it  (Cam  OUu)  is  the  hill  now  called  the  Tatpe.  vhldi  to  sitiiaiai  ot 
the  boundary  of  the  diocese  of  DeiTy  and  Raphoe,  and  between  Raphoe  and  DoaoghnMrc 
Donoghmore  Church  stands  to  the  right  of  the  road,  as  you  go  from  Stranorlar  to  CagtkSt, 
within  one  mile  of  the  latter*'.  Struve  Point  is  marked  on  Beaufort's  Ecdesiastial  Map, 
Inside  Inishowen  Head,  on  the  bay  which  forms  the  entrance  to  Loch  FeahhaiU  (Ix»ii|^  Fork). 
(This  Loch  FtabhttHl  itself  derives  its  name  fh>m  Ftakkall,  the  ton  of  Lodma,  the  bOer  of 
Bran^  one  of  the  TutUha  Di  Danann.) 

(16)  Ferta  J/a>sr/ien.— This  name  would  signify  the  Grares  of  the  Field,  tiiat  Is,  of  aooM 
particular  field,  or  place.  In  oar  ancient  laws,  ifatfpifcte  digkima  signified  an  inriolaUe  eacto- 
sure  surrounding  a  man's  house. 

(17)  Suidhe  Laighen^—Dow  Mount  Leinster,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  Ferta  Maighen  must  have  been  situated,  according  to  our  text.  Smfdke  Lai^tm  is 
believed  to  signify  the  Seat,  or  Sitting-place,  of  the  people  of  Leinster,  at  some  of  their  great 
meetings.  'J'here  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  mountain  was  the  same  as  the  SiuM 
BuidM  Chtmchorb  (f  ol.  24  of  the  Book  of  Leinster),  or,  more  properly,  StUAh  Cigki  Chmehtr^ 
that  is.  the  Mountain  of  Cuehorf*  Fate,  or  Death,  as  it  is  called  also  in  the  same  Book,  st  foL 
S41.    [See  Nor£  on  Cvtchorb,  and  Meadhbh'g  Elegy,  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix  (p.  4«0).] 

(18)  Metchoin  MuaitL—Leea  Lugdach  LU.—E<Hn  Bit  Baili.  Although  these  words  are  all 
intelligible  in  their  direct  and  ordinary  signification,  yet  it  would  be  totaUv  inpoMOile  for 
any  one  to  discover,  without  some  explanation,  what  connection  they  could  hare  witk  tbe 
present  text  This  explanation  has  come  to  light,  in  whole  or  in  part,  very  unexpectedly,  is 
several  distinct  places,  none  of  them  in  direct  connection  with  the  poem,  though  one  of 
them  has  reference  to  it.  The  first  place  in  which  the  explanation  is  found  is  in  the  sndent 
vellum  MS.  chiefly  consisting  of  Laws,  (class  H.  8. 18.  T.C.D.),  a  volume  which  has  been  slresdy 
BO  often  referred  to  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures.  At  page  4  of  tliis  volume,  in  tbe  lower 
margin,  and  apart,  of  course,  from  any  connection  with  the  laws,  is  to  be  found  this  reiy 
Btansa  of  our  poem  which  requires  the  explanation,  with  some  curious  variatioBs  of  the  toU 
and  an  interlined  gloss,  which,  however,  is  not  alfected  by  the  differeaoe  of  text  Ttie  vcns 
runs  as  follows : — 


A  Ipt^in'otine  nA6AintuAi'6, 
tlAT)  i\ocb]\eccAT>  nief6oiTi(«) 

tiiuAi'6(6) 
niAitibAT)  leACA  t-ti5^Acb  tiff(c) 
e6in  t)icc  t)Aite(rf)  tiocbeicif. 

Tlie  gloss  (on  the  preceding  words)  is  as  follows  :- 


0  FUuM  of  Xine,  urge  me  not  oswirds, 
That  I  be  not  deluded  by  a  MuoMbW 

Muaidh(b) 
Were  it  not  for  Leca  Lu^dadt  Litiit) 
E4in  Bte  BaiUiO)  wonld  be  la  existeacs. 


(a)  barren,  (Impotent.] 

(6)  a  Jealous  man. 

(e)  blneheo  and  disgrace. 

(d)  a  kiss,  and  a  strumpet 


(a)  wefdoin  .i.  wbjXAi 
{bS  tnuAi-d  .1.  fe|\  ^cdit) 

(C)  X^ACA  ttJ51>A6  tiff  .1.  ^uici  OCtJf 
Altif 

(d)  eoin  bice  t)Ai1e  .i.  p6ic,  ocuf 
tiieii\'0|\e^. 

Literally  and  ordinarily,  a  Mesehu  (oblique,  Meichoin)  signifies  a  lap-dog ;  Xeea  Xagdsfi 
LUt  signifies  literally,  the  Flag-atones  of  Lugaidh't  Fort,  or  Palace.  Edm  Bie  BaU4^  itaiillM 
literally  ''Birds  of  litUe  good";  but  it  would  signify  also  "Little  Bail^s  birds".  [In  the 
Binruenchui  it  is  stated  that  'E^in  Baili',  were  Four  Kisses  of  Aengus  of  Brugk  na  Bm»»f 
(son  of  the  Baghda  M6r^  the  great  necromancer  and  king  of  the  Tuatka  /M  Ammmi),  wbkh 
were  converted  by  him  into  'birds  which  haunted  the  yonths  of  Ertnn'.  Tliis  aHnaw 
requires  more  investigation  titan  I  have  yet  been  able  to  bestow  on  the  passage.]  The  wort* 
in  the  text,  however,  probably  derive  their  poetic  significance  from  some  acts  of  per^« 
of  the  names  of  Lugaidh  and  BailL  Of  any  person  of  the  latter  name  we  know  nothiof 
except  the  hero  of  the  preceding  tragedy ;  but  of  the  name  of  Lnghaid^  there  $Te  vuj 
remarkable  men  to  be  found  in  our  ancient  history.  There  was  Lu^h^  or  Lm^kaidh,  M*c 
EilMemt,  the  famous  philosopher,  and  king  of  the  Tuaiha  Di  Danamm,  who  holds  so  dlstiB- 
gulshed  a  place  in  the  Second  Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh;  he  was  the  founder  of  /Teci.  un  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  hence  that  ancient  city  was  called  Lis  Logha,  and  Lit  Ltug^dhtei,  or 
Lugaidh's  Palace.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  ancient  TaiOtin^  in  Meath,  and  oae  ef  the 
primitive  courts,  or  forts,  there  was  called  after  him,  Baith  Lvghdhach^  or  Li*  Lmf^dk»<k 

I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  the  words  of  our  text  to  eltber  of  these  aadcst 
courts,  but  that  the  following  more  appropriate  application  ot  them  is  made  to  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  different  Lit  Lughdhaeh,    The  words  occur  in  the  interlined  Oloas  te  a  poen 
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O I  XiiflilKiji€<")  ttrge  me  not  onward,  .««  -- 

Thou  Victory  of  Valour,  thou  Sun  of  Ho«t«,  - 

If  it  is  like  this  our  path  shall  be,  Poem  by 

It  Bhall  cause  our  d&aih  every  time  [some  time].  AutM, 

duaghter 

vrltten  1»7  Obuetk  CTHiurUgaim  (who  died  a.du,  976),  on  the  Manner  of  Death,  and  PUe«  of  ^ii^^^ 
Sepulture  of  lereral  of  the  moet  dlslingaiahcd  Kings  and  Warriors  of  ancient  Erinn,  of  the  Mi-  fclrca  a  n 

**^  '^^  ^  f^y  *®Py  °^  *****  P**™'  ^*^  **»•  G^o^  *  ™*<»e  myself  some  years  ago  f^om  a  W  \ 
▼eUmn  U&  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Honk  Mason ;  and  there  is  another  copy  of  it  In  the  Book 
•f  ]>iiuter,  bat  withont  the  OIobb.    The  poem  consists  of  thirty-eight  stanxas,  and  begina  :— 


pAtiflA  bACdjt  m  eniAin  Warriors  that  were  In  Emnim, 

^  flAie  C]\tUkeAii,  hi  CemAllS  In  Raith  Cruachan,  In  Temair, 

1  ti3A£^i|t  luAi'oef  Ctt^uxi-b,  In  Imaehair,  whore  champions  trod, 

lTi  <ditinT>,  ifl  14\|\  -muih<\iii.  In  AUHnn,  in  West  ir«fiiA«M. 

"^  *?i**'^if  ®'  ^^VO«m  IB  that  wttb  which  we  are  now  concerned,  and  the  following 
an  the  two  first  lines  of  It :-  -  " 

Le^C  Coti^til  hi  Steib  Itliff ,  Ctmrut^t  grare  in  57tfaM  Mit, 

Ve^c  ttii^e^  jTO  teccAib  Li|y.  £«i9Aa<d%'«  grave  under  the  flags  of  his  fort. 

The  GlMs  on  this  last  line  nms  thus  :— 

TCe^^  ieccA  tin*  ltii^e6  .i.  ^eff ,       The  three  flags  of  LugatOJCt  fort  wer«,  Mor- 
ocoj*  |\iticci,  ocuf  mebiil/.  der,  and  Disgrace,  and  Treachery. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  bat  that  the  iMgaidh  mentioned  here  was  Luffaidh-^nae-^ta^tri  C«n, 
that  ia,  **  son  of  the  three  Cons  (or  Cd's") ;  that  is,  of  Ouroi  Mac  Dairi;  Cuehulainn;  and 
Comaa  Ceamatk.  He  was  called  Son  of  the  three  Cons  (or  Cd's)  because  it  was  believed  that 
hia  mother,  BlaiAnait^  the  wife  of  Curoi,  had  had  connection  with  the  two  other  Cd's,  as  well 
aa  with  her  husband.  It  was  this  Lvgaidh  that  killed  Cttchulainn,  one  of  his  reputed  fathers, 
at  the  great  fight  of  Mulrthemne;  but  he  was  followed  home  by  his  other  reputed  father, 
OmmU  Cearftaek,  who  overtook  and  killed  him  in  turn  at  C^irthe  Lughaidh  (or  LvghaitFt 
Bocfc),  hi  Airget-Boi  (a  district  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Nore,  below  the  present 
town  of  Ballyragget,  in  the  present  county  Kilkenny).  Lmghaidh  was  baried  here,  as  will 
be  aeen  Ikmn  the  following  lines  of  the  thirteenth  stanaa  of  the  poem  :— 

AUA  Ve^c  t/tii^ed  ce  uoif  ,  Lughatdh'i  grave  is,  though  silent, 

'pen  CApnn  hi  mui^  ^|\gAU]\oi|*.  Under  the  Camn,  In  the  plain  otArffotrot, 

Whether  the  alleged  drcnmstance  of  LughaitTi  paternity,  and  that  of  slaying  treacherouslv 
Cu€hmiafykn^  one  of  hia  reputed  fathers,  be  the  most  prominent  of  the  three  disgraces  which 
formed  his  grave  in  place  of  fiags,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire  farther;  but  that  the  allu- 
aioD  Id  Ailbhe'i  poem  refers  to  him  and  them,  cannot,  I  think,  be  wtll  doubted.  Farther 
speculation,  however,  would  be  f^itless,  and  I  must  leave  the  elucidation  of  the  curiona 
metaphorical  woi-ds  in  the  text  to  some  more  pi'ofound  or  more  fortunate  investigator. 

The  third  allusion,  by  inference  only,  to  this  stanaa  is  found  in  the  MS.  so  often  referred 
to,  Barleian,  &280,  foL  127,  British  Mnaeuni.  The  following  words  only  appear  in  the  lower 
margin  of  the  page :~ 

eoiTi  bA^ii  -1.  b^  OCUj*  niebut,  no       "  The  Birds  otMili,  f.  e ,  sin  and  shame;  or 
poc  octif  p^^Aip.  a  kiss  and  sorrow". 

Several  other  singular  figurative  expressions  occur  In  our  ancient  MSS ,  such  as  :— 

""O^    wjlti    bAlp    .1.    t>p6lf    octif       "The  two  daughters  of  Folly,  Lust.aad  Evil 
t>OAif'Li*'.  Counsel". 

**  p6c  "oA  bn6ilAlt  .1.  poc  dJA  octif       "  The  kiss  of  the  two  sorrowful  persons,  *.  «., 
^TX&itn  .  the  kiss  of  Eve  and  Adam",  etc 

I  may  mention  one  other  remarkable  instance  of  allusion  to  this  L€ca  Lugdach  Li$^  In  a 
poem  g^ven  in  tiie  **  Wars  of  the  Danes**.    The  first  verse  of  this  poem  is  as  follows : — 

A  TmbiMi^  |Mb  "out  ^'oeAf , —  Ton  were  desired  to  go  to  the  South,-* 
tlitidfn  teif , — AC  ttJigeAi  l-if  Beady,  too,— at  LughaidJCt  lAi 

t>o  T)ebAi'D  |^e  cegtAe  CaiI  :  To  battle  with  the  house  of  Tal: 

■Oa  ]\ia6c  6  Cemi\Ai5  I^aI,  pf .  From  Temair  of  Fdi  comes  the  message. 

The  poem  la  Inti«daoed  thus:— When  Brian  BoroimM  demanded  ^f«^*f^^Tii ^^i^„ 
tioo,  thelatter  sent  the  chief  poet  of  Uladh  {OiUaoomgutU  O'Slebhin),  to  Aedh  0  NeiU,  king 
of  Ulater,  to  Induce  him  to  come  with  his  forces  to  the  threatened  monarch  s  relier  The 
poet  arrives  at  O'Neill's  court,  and  addresses  him  In  a  long  poem,  of  which  this  is  the  first 
stanaa.  The  Lughadh  Lis  (or  Lii  LughaehJ  here  means  Tara,  so  named  from  the  same  Lugn 
Mae  JSUhHim  belbre  mentioned.  The  house  of  Tdl  means  the  Dalcassian  houae ;  so  called 
from  an  aaoeelor  of  Brian,  who  had  the  surname  of  Mae  TM  (UteraUy,  "Son  of  the  Adxe  ),. 
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Poem  bj 
Jietidhbh, 
daughter 
of  Conan. 
(B.a  1.) 


[Of  Cuchorb  ;  wUh  the  original  (and  trandation)  of  a  Poem  on  his 
Deathy  by  Meadhbh,  the  Daughter  of  Conan  ;  from  the  Book  of 
LeinsUr  (MS.  H.  2.  18.  T.C.D.,  foL  24  b.  b.)] 

(See  ante,  Note  (17)  to  App.  II.  ;  ante,  page  478.) 

ISliabh  Suidhe  Chonchorb.—Tfns  Cuchorb  (in  the  gen.  case,  *  Oioitcktirb') 
was  the  son  of  Mogk  Corb,  who  was  the  son  of  Conchohhar  Abradkrmdk,  who 
was  Monarch  of  Erinn  for  one  year  only,  when  he  was  killed,  a.m.  5192,  the 
year  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Cuchorb  had  to  his  wife  the  celeUnted 
Meadhbh  Leith-dkerg,  or  *  Meave,  the  Half-red\  daugliter  of  Conan  of  Cwlem, 
but  she  eloped  from  him  with  the  man  who  slew  him.  Cuchorb  was  killed  in 
a  battle  (of  which  our  annals  preserve  no  accowit)  by  Fetdhlimidk  Reckimkar^ 
father  oi  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  somewhere  in  Leiust«r,— probtblj 
at  this  mountain,  where  he  was  buried.  His  former  wife,  Meave,  it  appears, 
was  present  at  his  interment,  and  pronounced  an  elegy  over  him  in  a  poem 
of  eight  quatrains.  This  poem  is  so  curious,  and  one  copy  of  it  so  ancient,  and 
BO  interesting  in  a  philological  point  of  view,  that  I  am  induced  to  give  it  a 
place  here.    The  poem  is  introduced  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  queen  hoself  :— 


Ho  btj-d  nl6|^  c^\a,  tiejxc  octif  cu- 
WAduA  tnei'6be  ipri,  f  o|\  p|\ii  epenn ; 
Ai^Mf^  riA  l^get)  x^^  a  reniAi|\  ^ah  a 
belt  -Fein  Aige  ha  tnriAi.  Ociif  if 
16  coii|\oca6c  iri]\^5|iAic  fO]\  cAeb 
Cem^wi  .1.  lUiit  tn6i'6be.  Octif  'oo 
|\oine  \\  cf eb  tojAi-oe  ipri  ^it  pri, 
imbicif  IMgA,  octif  ol/LAmuin  ^a6a 
t>AriA.  Octif  if^  in  tTle^b  pri  t>o 
^oine  in  inA|\riAi'oli  "oo  Coin£o|\b 
inuATi  ]\o  tnojibAt)  hh.  -Ag  fAfu-b 
HA  cloidi  pt  p>p  tiji  Corico]\p  ic 
SV^b  tli^e  Corico]\b  if  Ann  •oo  |\oine 
tHe^b  in  mA|\bnAii>  o|\x)pAic. 


niAcc  tl1o^ACO]\bb  cetAf  ct6, 
Cunfe^wil'  c|\u  'oaixa  gAib, 
Alt  llAfA  l>ip  bA  iiA^;, 
t)Af tAi'oe  6iiAt  t>A|\  Ctiii  tnAiU 


The  strength  and  power  of  tMi 
M€adhbhVtAaa,Ye\  was  great  Ofcr  the 
men  of  Erinn;  fur  it  was  she  that 
would  not  permit  any  king  in  Temair 
[Tara]  without  his  liaving  lienelf  u 
wife.  And  it  was  by  her  was  erected 
the  royal  Rdith  hy  tlie  side  of  Ttmnr^ 
namely,  Rdith  ilf^i</A/iJU(20)[Mea?e'!B 
Raith].  And  slie  built  a  clioice  house 
witlun  that  Rdith^  in  wltidi  kingi, 
and  the  chief  masters  {OUamiu)  of 
every  art  used  to  assemble.  And  it 
was  that  Meave  that  composed  the 
death  song  for  Cuchorb  when  he  wu 
killed.  At  setting  up  the  stone  which 
is  upon  the  grave  of  Cuchorb  at  SIM 
Uidhe  Chonchorb  it  was  that  Meare 
composed  the  admirabledeath-soag:— 

Moahcorb's  son  conceals  renown, 
Well  sheds  he  blood  by  his  spean ; 
A  stone  over  his  grave,  —  *tis  a 

pity,— 
Who    carried    baUle    over  (M 


beeatue  his  foster-father  was  a  carpenter.  Hie  F61  mentioned  here  was  the  Lto  F^  tks 
ancient  stone  on  which  the  monarchs  were  crowned  at  Temair  {incorrectly  tnppoted,  as  aj 
readers  are  aware,  to  have  been  afterwards  taken  from  Erinn  to  Soone,  in  ScoUnd,  and 
thence  into  England;  incorrectly,  for  the  stone  no  long  in  Westminster  Abbej,  npM  vk^ 
the  English  kings  are  crowned,  whatever  stono  it  may  have  been  in  aadent  times,  is  wv 
known  for  certain  not  to  have  been  the  celebrated  Lia  FdU). 

(19)  Almhain, — Now  the  HiU  of  Allen,  in  the  county  of  KUdare,  the  ancient  residOBMSod 
patrimony  of  Finn  Mac  CumhaiU;  and  the  warm  aUasion  to  it  in  the  text  may,  per)is]0» 
be  taken  to  tUve  some  countenance  to  the  idea  that  Finn,  or  some  one  of  his  warriorii  «m 
implicated  in  the  adventure,  whatever  it  was,  with  King  Cormac's  daughter. 

(20)  Raith  MeidhbM.—T\iia  great  old  rath  or  fort  remains  still  a  conspicnoas  objeet,  on  as 
eminence  a  little  south  by  east  of  the  Hill  of  Tara. 

(21)  CU4  Mdel.—Cti4  was  an  ancient  district  in  the  barony  of  Coslea,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick.  It  recetred  the  addition  of  Mael  from  Jfo/,  the  son  of  the  monaicli  VgrnuU  J/^ 
having  been  slain  tliere. 

(22)  Ath  Finn  FdU.—*'  The  fair  (or  white)  Ford  of  Fdr\  This  place  Is  not  known  to  ne: 
butit  must,  I  think,  have  been  situated  in  Leinster,  and  probably  near  the  shoie,  «r  Islsmi 
of  Beg  JSrinn  (which  was  aacieatly  called  Inis  F6il),  in  the  bay  of  Wexford. 
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t)tit>iic>ii\  |\i  bTVATi  A  b)\de, 

^|\6eti  po  conciA^Aif  An  CAe, 
Arj^-oxMdiit  A  fciAd  |M  ixsaI, 
Siditi-p  A  Ultn  |\i  Iac. 


■poixc*  jti  lieperiT>  rpogtiAib  cp^Ai, 
TlA  6oT>nAi5  fciA^  i\i  CAC  f ce6,t 
&pcA)  b|\e£§  ViA^Aif  t>iA  bipll 
HA^Arr  Ap  p]\  in  ca6  $le6. 


APP.  II. 


Se6c  CA^A  nA  t^e  niA  £ip, 
ImpAe  "oi  o  niAp  ca6  riAitc ; 
Ca  cAt  tnb,  inpiAt)  in  bec» 
tiA6  T^ingbAY)  c6c  in  ca6  ai|\c. 


Cffi  cAtA  AtA  pnt>  T^it, 
Ca6  AtA  m  Sc^it  bAfCAe  tVAen  ; 
CAt  ^OfCA^  bA  foppAfi  niAt>** 
pocep  jIa  cpiAttt  mAi^e  WAein. 


Ca*  gVAtffe  C|\iclie  pA  ct6e, 
nice  [recte  Inte]  WAmbAe  bpetA 

Apb-iig; 
CAt  bepnAif tt  jiAbepc  in  06, 
liA^Aipbi-p  A  cTit^  cp^  f  Ag^ib. 


•  .1.  gobAb  pi  pigAib  liepent>  6. 


t  .1.  CAnpn. 
X  .I.  iniA'D. 
S  .1.  mAC  cipe. 

I  .1.  ^AC. 

^.1.  fOffti'D  -OA  gopc. 

•*  .1.  cpenf  ep. 

tt  .1.  pi. 

Jt  'I-  «bi  lAigef  HecA  1Tl6p. 


My  noble  king,  he  ipoke  not  fiike- 
hood; 

His  BucceM  was  certain  in  every  Poem  by 

danger ;  Meadhbh, 

As  black  as  a  raven  was  his  brow ;  daughter 

As  sharp  was  his  spear  as  a  razor,    (ic!?.')*'* 
As  white  was  his  skin  as  the  lime ; 
Together  we  used  to  go  upon  refec- 
tions 
As  high  was  his  shield  as  a  cham- 
pion, 
As  long  was  his  arm  as  an  oar. 
The  fork*  agfunst  the  kiogs  of  Erinn, 

sons  of  chiefs, 
He  maintained  his  shield  in  every 

cause;! 
Countless}  wolves§  fed  he  with  his 

spear,j| 
At  the  heels  of  our  man  in  eyerj 

battle. 
Seven  battles  fought  he  for  his  land, — 
He   swept    over   them   like   any 

razor; 
What  battle  of  them — admirable 

the  deed ! — 
In  which  he  warded  not  off  an 

hundred  in  every  danger? 
The  three  battles  of  Ath  Finn  Faill^) 
The  battle  of  Ath  an  Scdil^*^)  of 

bloody  field ; 
The  battle  of  Fossud,^^  *twas  the 

puissance  of  a  hero,** — 
W9B  fought  by  the  Chief  ft  otMagk 

MaeinP*^ 
The  battle  of   GlaUi  CrichS(^^)  he 

broke  [gained.] — 
The  man  who  had  the  deciding  of 

battles ; 
The   baUle   of    BemaaXX(^^y   the 

HoundC*')  fought,— 
His  valour  brought  blood  upon  his 

spears. 

*  I.  e.f  he  was  the  sustaining  forked 
column  Tor  prop)  of  his  country 
against  tne  kings  of  Erinn. 

1 1,  e.,  cause, 

X  !•  e.f  much,  many. 

§  t.  e.,  a  wolf. 

Ij  I.  e.,  a  spear    [so  in  second  copy.] 

f  i.  e.,  the  Camp  (or  residence)  of  the 
Two  Fields. 

**  t.  e.,  Knight,  or  Champion. 

ft  t.  «.,  King- 

XX  >•  ^M  ubi  Laighes  Reta  M6r. 


(3S)  Aih  in  5r4i^7.— **The  Ford  of  the  Cliunplon**.    Not  known  to  me. 

(34)  Magh  Jlaein.—'*  The  PlaUi  of  Maen".  It  happen^  flinf^ularly  enough,  that  the  situation 
of  this  ancient  plain  can  still  be  traced  with  Bufflcient  if  not  perfect  accuracy.  By  an 
InijnlBitlon  taken  at  New  Ross,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1688,  it  was  found  that  one  William 
ForloDCB  bad  been  seised  of  the  manor  of  Boretown,  otherwise  Camrosse,  and  the  castle  and 
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Ai»n.  II. 

Poem  by 

of  Conan. 

(H.O.   1.) 


"OAjx  WAjxb  nig  riA]\  bo  tic  ; 
CofriATti  ^AtiAn  ppiif  l^ch, 

bA  WHI'Ari  T>l6  A|\  in  WAC.       171. 


He  defended  by  his  tnns  Us  land, 
^henhe 
weak; 


dik 


When  he  killed  kings  who  were  not 


To  conquer  GaUiaul^^  he  railed  a 

contest; 
Alas,  that  destniction  has  come  on 

the  son.    [The  son,  etc 


APPENDIX,  No.  ni.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  5,  note  '^\ 

Three  Poeraa  Tlivee  Poems  bv  t)ubcAC  tl  A  l/UrAin,  Chief  Poet  of  the  Monarch 
uaiMgair;       Uxe^Aifte  {who  flouvished  A.D.   4o2),  on  the  triumphs  oj 
Gnu  A  CenretAC  and  his  son  C]\iTn^titi,  kings  of  Leinster 
(from  the  Book  of  Leinster  [H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.],  fol.  25). 


(A.D.  480.) 


I. 


T)tib1ic1iACh  .h.  tti^Aiii.    cc. 


Anx)riJ  iniiiiA]\bAi5  ^m  tAgnib, 

'tA^|^  re^T>A, 
tAb|\Aix>  tonjfed  |\on1A|^b  Chob- 


1  UtiAim  cenbA. 


D0BHTHACH  THE  SON  OF  LUCAIB 
CECnfXT. 

It  is  difflcnh  to  contend  witii  Lm- 
stermen. 
In  manly  actions. 
Labkraidh  Loingsech<^^  it  wtf  that 
killed  Cobkthack 
At  TVun'm  Tenba. 


village  and  lands  of  Horetown^  as  well  as  many  other  lands  that  we  meet  with,  not  set  fortfc  ta 
this  note;  and  also,  of  one  corn  mill,  and  falling  mill,  called  Fouck*s  mill,  end  the  adfovton 
and  right  of  presentation  to  the  church  and  rector}'  of  the  Blessed  Virion  Mary,  of  Borrtovn. 
otherwise  Maghmaine.  It  was  found  In  another  Inquisition,  taken  at  Wexford,  the  ITiii  of 
August,  1641,  that  Mat.  Fltz-Harris,  late  of  MackmaytUy  in  the  county  of  Wesftrd,  aed 
Anstace,  hU  wife,  had  been  selxcd,  during  the  term  of  their  lives,  of  the  Tillage  and  Isiuis  of 
Mackmayne,  And  again,  on  the  16th  of  April,  IMl,  in  the  same  place,  it  was  fomaA  thst 
Hat  Fits  Harris  had  been  seized  In  his  lifetime  of  the  manor  of  J/dj^iMMiyiM,  and  of  tbe 
Tillage  and  land  of  Maghmayne.  (Horetown,  I  may  state,  is  now,  or  waa  latelr.  the  seat  of 
William  Qoir,  Esq. ;  it  is  situated  on  the  old  road  leading  from  New  Roes  to  Wexford,  sad 
about  three  miles  south-west  of  Taehmon.    See  Ltm^  Topograpkktal  DicUcmarf.) 

(35)  Glaiui  CrieM,  literally,  'Uhe  boundary  stream''.— This  stream  waa  situated  is  tbs 
county  of  Kildare,  and  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  an  ancient  territ^Hj  whkh  exteoied 
from  it  to  a  place  called  Uada,  in  LaighU  (Leix),  in  the  present  Queen's  County,  ifitot  ^ 
Leeatn,  fol.  93, 109.) 

(26)  Bemoi  (ubi  Laufhet  lUta  M6r).—Bema»  means,  Uterally,  a  Gap  in  a  HilL  Ld^ 
is  the  present  district  of  Leix,  in  the  Queen's  County;  and  ReU  M6r^  Cireat  JBtfci.  or 
Magh  Reta,  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  plain  in  that  county.  The  name  la  still  presrrred 
under  the^Anglicized  form  of  '  Morleh',  and  is  a  manor  in  the  barony  of  Portnahinch,  adJoiair-c 
the  great  Heath  of  Maryborough,  in  the  Queen's  County.  (See  O'DonoTsn's  AmmaU  ^  At 
Fonr  Matters.  A.M.  8629,  note  9.) 

(27)  Hound.— Oi  signifies  a  Hound ;  Cw^  (or,  more  properly  Cbr7)'>ignifles  Bodj ;  heaee. 
Cii-eftorp,  Hound's  body.  Corbmac  Mac  Cuilenndin  gives  a  different  meaning  to  CW6:  tbii 
of  **  corrupt",  or  ''chariot" ;  but  neither  of  these  could  well  be  compounded  with  Ok 

(28)  Gailian;  an  ancient  name  of  Leinster. 

(29)  LaJbfiraidh  Loingseeh.—lio  killed  the  monarch  Cobhthach  Cael,  hla  own  graB&.aMls. 
A.M.  4668,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  himself.  Labhraidh  waa  born  in  Leinster.  Am^ 
Tenba,  where  this  occurrence  took  place,  is  the  place  long  known  as  DinnlUgh.  It  iiiitastca 
in  the  townland  of  Ballyknockan,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  LeHMfiUhut  Bridfe,  os 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  Barrow,  county  of  Carlow. 

(30)  Eochu  Cenielach.—Uia  surname  of  Centeiach  Giterally  foul-laugh,  aeeordlag  to  enr  oU 
etymologists)  was  applied  to  EochtCs  father,  Enna  Centeiach,  and  not  to  htanaelt  Hisfctbg 
was  king  of  Leinster ;  and,  to  secure  his  fealty,  the  monarch  Kiall,  when  come  to  the  nftoe 
throne  in  a.d.  379,  insisted  on  having  the  young  prince  Eochu  placed  in  his  hands  as  a  ^'"''^ 
The  prince,  however,  soon  escaped  to  his  own  coxing ;  and  years  aflenrarda,  wImb  ^^ 
made  his  last  expedition  to  the  continent,  he  was  followed  in  diftgnliw  by  this  JSiMH  «bo 
found  an  opportunity  of  killing  him  with  a  dart,  with  which  he  ahot  blm,  acriM  the  tinx 
Loire,  in  the  year  405.  * 
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iTiAc  ecltdcfi. 

lfciT>  tluA'oi]  tle^c  mAc  S^cti^i, 

8a6^  a  bunAt), 
Hom^lib  eceffc^t  iuac  eogAin, 

4\|\t>pi^  mum  An. 


tlAnjtif  n^AtfliAis 
^Aif%  t>^  tnAivbAt). 

TlA  ryA  tttlA'O-^ll'D  bAtM  tA^ib, 

tnA|tbf  Au  VacAit)*  octiT  CoiiAit\e, 

eju;  tnAC  Cai|\|>i\i  cU)t|\4  bOf  ent), 

Coha  ^)VdinT>, 
CenT>  inbAittifnTo  beticAif  ^  dent) 

X>e  Coin^tAirt'o. 


App.  in. 


.1.  ^iAbn'oei\5. 


Eochu  Censelach  <*<»  the  son  of  Enna, 
Was  a  prosperous  king ; 

After  fiVia^n  having  bound  hostages,  Three  Poems 
he  l£ochu]  killed  Mall  of  Dubhihaeh 

The  son  of  Echaidh.  f «  ^^g?*'* ' 

And  Nuadhu  Nechty^^^^  also,  the  son 
of  Setna, 
Noble  his  origin, 
He  killed  Ederscely  the  son  of  Eo- 
ahan 
The  high  king  of  Munster. 
And  Fergkut  Mac  R6igh,  (">  also,  of 
the  Ultonians 
Of  the  gallant  deeds, 
It  was  AiuUj  the  son  of  R09  Ruadh, 

He  found  to  kill  him. 
The  three  Red-heads(ss)  were  of  Loin- 
ster, 
A  valiant  cluster : 
They  killed  Lughaidh*  and  Conaire 

Aiid  ConalL 
Ere,  the  son  of  Cairpri,^^*^  famed  king 
of  Erinn, 
With  his  multitude. 
Stoutly  the  Fair-haired  one  cut  his 
head 
Off  Cuchulainn. 

*  ue,,  ILughaidh"],  the  redstreaked. 


(31)  ITuadhu  NedU.—'Ee  wm  th«  son  of  Seina  aUhbhaic,  king  of  Lotnster,  and  slew  the  mo- 
juatb.  Bteneel  at  AUtnn  (near  KUcnllen,  In  tbe  present  county  of  Kildare),  A.if .  5089,  when 
tie  aammed  tbe  monarchy  himselt 

(88)  FergkuM  Mac  Boigh.—Re  was  son  to  Rot  Ruadh,  and  grandson  of  Rudftraidhet  mtmarch 
of  Erlnn,  who  died  a.m.  4981.  Fergus  waa  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Royal  Branch  of  Ulster ;  but^  after  the  treacherona  death  of  the  sons  of  Uimeach,  for  whose 
safety  he  was  gnarantee,  he  passed  in  disgnst  Into  Connacht,  where  he  was  well  recelred  by 
Qneea  Meadhbh  (Heave)  and  her  hosband,  AUHl^  who  was  the  second  son  of  another  Ros 
RBadh,  the  king  of  Leinster.  He  was  subaegnently  slatn,  at  the  request  of  Ailill^  by  Lughaidh, 
that  prince's  brother,  throngh  Jealousy.  He  was  called  Ferghut  Mac  Roigh  from  his  mother, 
Baieh. 

(33)  Ths  ihres  Red^h«ad$.^AMb<mgh  these  **  Red-heads"  are  set  down  here  as  Lelnstermen, 
it  la  stated.  In  an  ancient  account  of  the  death  of  Cofiali  Cemach,  that  thej  were  of  the 
Emeaaa  of  Munster.  Lughaidh  Riabh-nderg^  monarch  of  Erinn,  died,  A.11.  5101,  of  grief  for 
the  deatiti  of  hla  wife,  Derb^fhorgalU^  daughter  of  the  king  of  Lochlainn  (according  to  the 
AimaJa  of  Clonmacnoia  and  other  authoritiea).  I  have  never  read  anywhere  but  here  that  he 
feU  by  **t>ie  three  Red-heads".  Neither  is  it  mentioned  in  the  very  ancient  account  of  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Conairi  M&r  (a  tale  known  as  Bruighea  Da  Derga)^  that  he  fell  by  the 
Bed-heads,  although  they  are  introduced  into  the  story  as  messengers  of  ill  omen  to  him. 
Co$»air4  met  his  death  at  the  place  now  called  Bothar  na  Bruighni^  near  TanMacht  (or  Tal- 
laeht)  Inthe  present  county  ofDublhi,atthe  hands  of  British  and  Irish  outlaws,  a.m.5160.  Conall 
Cn-McA,  one  of  the  celebrated  Knights  of  the  Roval  Branch  of  Ulster,  retired  In  hla  advanced 
age  to  the  court  of  AiUU  and  Meadhbh  (Meave),  at  Cruaehain,  in  Connacht  Here  he  was 
weD  received,  until  the  queen,  in  a  moment  of  Jealousy,  incited  him  to  avenge  her  wrongs  on 
her  hoabaod,  AiMlL  The  old  warrior  threw  a  spear  at  the  king,  which  inflicted  upon  him  a 
mortal  wound.  Conall  fled  then,  but  was  punned  by  the  three  **  Red-heads",  who,  at  this 
time,  were  in  the  pay  otAiUiU,  They  soon  overtook  and  beheaded  him,  after  which  they 
carried  his  head  into  West  Munster,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Curoi  Mac  Daird^  king  of 
that  oonntry,  who  had  been  shortly  before  slain  by  Cuchulainn  and  the  Ulstermen. 

(34)  ISrc  the  ton  0/  CaSrpri.-^Cairpri  Siafeir  was  king  of  Erinn  for  a  short  time,  at  or 
about  the  IncamatiOD ;  but  he  is  not  eounted  among  the  Monarchs.  It  was  hls.son  Ere 
thai  beheaded  Cuch^dainn  after  the  great  slaughter  of  MuirQwimimiy  and  It  was  in  revenge 
of  tiila  act  that  his  own  head  was  cut  off  afterwards  by  Conail  C«mae/k,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
note  on  AcaOl,  near  Tara  [Afpbsdix,  Na  XXVI  i  I.]. 

(35)  The  ton  nf  Na0'aeeh.—Tix\a  was  Amghut^  the  sob  of  Natfraech^  king  of  Munster,  who 
was  the  flrst  person  baptised  by  St  Patrick  in  that  country.  EUhni  Uathach  ('*the  detestable"), 
daughter  to  the  Crimthan^  king  of  Leinster,  mentionod  In  the  next  stanza,  was  his  wife. 
They  were  both  killed  in  the  battle  of  CiO-Soiadf  or  CiU  Otnadh^  near  leithghlinn^  in  the  pre- 
sent comity  of  Carlow,  a.p.  489.    Of  Dtgha,  who  slew  the  queen,  we  have  no  farther  account. 
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▲PP.  in.    ^"^  ^^^  llA'Dft\Ai6  Oenpif  tnuniAn, 

-■        Con  41  f  A1|\1T1T) 

Three  Poenu  1C  SoffAT)  CheLL  b^l^f ^C4ilb  A  ttWQ 
of  Dubhthach      t>4  ^itll/U 

(AD.      ■}     'oo|\ocliAi^  Ar\X)  eifrne  tlA^^^d, 
Ainm  'DA^c|>ebA, 
5|\Aiii  coT>5Ai]\5e,  bA  'oo  VAgnib 
CAi|\pp  niAC  t)e5A. 

Cit)  ^ititX  moLc  cocAt  0£a, 

t)A  |\)  jVAtAcll, 
Co  U^^6a1C  £6u  'O0|\|lAC  iii6c 

C|\imtAn  CAtA6. 


mA|\]\A  nA'0]\A'0, 

1f6  AnT)i1  ceri-oimbtAX) 
riA  |\^5  IVAglAn. 


Eren  the  80ii<rf  iVa(/raecft,<^)  OexghiiM 
of  Munster, 
With  his  forces. 
At  So8$ad-Cheli,  he  left  his  head 

With  ^t/iff. 
There  fell  there  Eitfau  Uathadi, 

A  name  beyond  tribes, 
(A  barbaroos  deed !)    Of  the  Lein- 
stermeu 
[Was]  Cairpri,  sonof  Z^U 
Even  Atian^)  Molt,  tiU  the  battk  of 
Oeha, 
Was  a  prosperous  king; 
With  thirty  hundred,  he  was  hurled 
to  death 
By  Crimthan  of  battles. 
There  fell  there  the  nobles  of  Eriirn, 

As  was  foretold  ;(^) 
That  was  their  fiite,  without  dis> 
grace, 
The  longs  most  noble. 

It  is  difficult  [etc]. 


n. 


l-oetn  'OubchAcb  ceicimc. 

C|\im*ATi    ctot]\^    c6icix>    befenn 

lle6cA^  etg^A,* 
t)i\iawtie  -oo^  Ttiibb  tiioU^a, 

t)l\tJi'otii  bejx^A. 


bjMAAAf  i(:\\Ken  tiA  b|\ef  Aib  bedtAig 

mic  iriAiAd, 
In  b^jx  fA]\b|\uniiib  ibt)|\e5  ihb|\A- 

tA6, 

In  f cAt  f ciAtAd. 

In  fc6b  rcA^ti-o  bAif t)  bAix>5  t)AnbA 

■pAn  ihbit  thb^ijAd, 
In  b^(>f  beti^Ad,  in  b^e6  bAgA6, 

In  gted  5nimA6. 

In  gntiif  AtAin-o  Af  tAj^e^Aib 

tip  'lei\5ni6i|\, 
In  pAb  f  o]\cAib,  A|\ce6  pnc6i|\, 

In  fbiAO  •oe^56ip. 


(.1.  bejxenT)). 


n. 


IDEX  DUBTRACH  CEOXIT. 

Crimthan,  the  famous  king  of  [the] 
province  of  Erinn, 
The  Hector  of  Elgga  ;* 
The  topping  chief  of  a  UioqwmI  ^- 
dations, 
Of  bnstluig  mansions ; 
A  righteous  word,  the  grandson  of 
Bresal  Beolaehy 
Son  of  Fiacha; 
The  vigilant  chief  on  the  bolder  of 
Bregia; 
The  shielded  hero. 
The  fame  which  is  proclaimed  by  the 
boastful  bards  of  iBoa^s 
Throu^nut  the  great  worid ; 
The  puissant  king,  the  battls-torcb; 

The  [man  of]  deedful  conflicts. 
The  splendid  countaiance  above  the 
Leinstermen 
Of  the  broad-bordered  lifiey ; 
The  munificent  prevailer  in  every  isif 
succour; 
The  mountain  of  red  gold. 


•  (t.e.,  Erinn). 


(36)  AiHU  MolL-Aiim  (or  OOMl)  Molt  wu  son  to  the  celebrated  Klnc  Daiki,  and  aace«M 
King  Laegl^airi  in  the  monarchy  in  A.i>.  458.  He  wtu  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ocka  (qn..  OctaH 
near  Tara?),  a.d.  478.  Crirnhthann^  the  iton  of  Enna  Cemeituh,  king  of  Lelnster,  fer  «bo> 
this  poem  was  written,  took  part  in  this  battle  against  the  monarch :  bat  tbia  ts  the  onl^plwt 
in  which  I  have  found  it  stated  that  the  monarch  fell  by  him,  except  in  a  mai^fbialnott<^ 
O'Duinn'i  poem  on  the  Trtamplis  of  the  Kings  of  Letnster,  (at  rolio  M  of  the  Beok  n 
Leinaier.)    [.See  O'  Oonoran's  Annals  of  the  Four  Uasters,  A.i>.  478.} 

(37)  As  was  foretold.— See  stanza  23  of  the  next  poem,  where  il  la  itated  that  9t  Patrirk 
foretold  thla  rictory  for  Crimhthan  four  years  prevlooaly. 
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1f1  ©on*  ^^CnCf  t^ltOTl^A  OOWIIAIIT), 

In  mAt^m  -po^x  tTliT)!,  m^^i'O  mi^ed 
In  flAi'6Tn  n^t^d. 

1ti  nef  c  «AticT\etit>,  tiA  CAemrtACAip 

CtdT>  nA  cofCAt), 
C^tiAit>    Avefcot,    CpimdAn    com- 
b^Ait>, 

1|^0  COfCO|\. 

Ca^  riA  SAniAi^e  A^  SAmAin, 

T)A  rue  in  niAi-bm  AC  1lAi6  Qf^efAit, 


The  tree  which  wards  the  DomnannC")   ^pp,  i„^ 

multitudes  ■ — '— 

Off  the  death-battle  plain ;  Three  Poems 

The  defeat  of  Meath,  mad,  terrified ;   of  Dubhthach 
The  serpent's  knot.  f  "  ^«^^'"  • 

The  intolerable  strength  that  cannot  ^^'^'      ^ 
bo 
Subdued  or  checked ; 
Hard  his  battle,  Crimthan  with  tIc- 
tory 
And  with  trophies. 
The  battle  of  the  Samair/'^)  at  Sam- 
Aain, 
It  was  he  that  sustained, 
When    he  gave  the   overthrow  at 

Upon  Magh  MoMoidS*^^ 


(38)  Th§  Zhnmumn  muUitudu.  These  were  th«  men  of  Heath,  poetical!/  styled  here  the 
Domoann  moltltodes,  from  /nbher  Domnamn^  now  the  river  and  bay  of  Malahlde,  In  the 
county  of  Dublin,  so  called  from  a  party  of  the  Fir-bholg^  the  Domnann  section  of  them, 
onder  their  leader  Sengand^  having  landed  there.  This  Inbher  Domnainn  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  where  it  is  stated  that  he  sailed  from  Inbher  Dea  (now  Wick- 
low)  to  Jnbher  DomHainn^  and  from  that  to  Inu  Palraie  (the  Island  of  Holme  Patrick),  and 
so  on  to  Ulster.  Other  evidences  could  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  identification.  Indeed 
a  singular  evidence  of  it  remains  on  the  spot  it^self ;  for,  even  to  this  day,  the  current  and 
eddy  below  the  present  bridge  is  by  the  Inhabitants  called  "Moll  Downey",  which  cannot 
posribly  be  anyUiing  else  than  a  corruption  of  Maeil  Domnainn^  Maeil  being  an  ancient 
name  on  the  ea«t  coast  of  Erinn  for  an  eddying  or  whirling  current. 

(3^  SamAair.—ThlB  is  the  river  now  corruptly  called  the  Camhair,  and,  therefore,  trans- 
lated into  the  **  Morning  Star*'.  It  rises  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  of  the  Gailii, 
or  Ctaltee,  Monntains;  runs  through  the  town  of  Bmff ;  and  passes  into  the  Maigue  a  little 
below  Bnxree  in  the  county  Limerick. 

(40)  RMth  Breasatl.— It  was  at  Rdith  Breasaii  that  the  great  convention  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Ireland  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  illustrious  Muircheartach  0  Brien,  king 
of  Monster  (and  indeed  of  all  Ireland),  in  the  year  1110.  The  situation  of  the  place  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  known  or  identified  in  modern  times.  Finding  it  set  down  In  this  poem,  as  in 
the  route  of  the  valiant  Crimthann,  and  in  connection  with  the  Siiiir  (the  river  Suir),  and 
in  Magh  Mossaid^  leaves.  I  think,  no  further  doubt  of  the  district  and  province  in  which  it  was 
•Itnated.  Magh  Afatsaid  itself  has  not  been,  I  think,  identifled  by  any  writer  of  modem  times ; 
indeel  I  have  never  seen  the  name  of  this  place  In  print  at  all,  nor  have  I  met  with  any  one 
that  ever  heard  of  it  before.  I  have,  however,  myself  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
two  more  references  to  Aftigh  Motsaid  besides  the  reference  in  the  poem,  and  these  are  of  so 
clear  a  character  as  to  leave  no  uncertainty  whatever  of  the  actual  sltoatiou  of  this  plain. 

There  is  a  very  old  story  preserved  in  our  ancient  manuscripts,  which  gives  an  account  of 
tbe  first  discovery,  in  the  forest,  of  the  place  in  which  now  stands  the  celebrated  city  of 
Casbel  of  the  Kings.  The  discovery  was  made  by  two  swineherds,  one  belonging  to  the  king 
of  EiU  and  the  other  to  the  king  of  Mutcraighi,  both  territories  lying  to  the  north  of  CasheL 
When  (Tore,  son  of  Lughaidh^  king  of  Mun«ter,  whose  residence  was  situated  farther  to  the  south, 
heard  of  the  discovery  of  this  subsequently  celebrated  spot,  he  took  immediate  possession  of  It, 
and  forthwith  built  a  palace  there,  with  the  Intention  of  making  it  his  future  residence. 
CSMia/7,  the  kins  of  Eili^  liaving  heard  of  this,  was  much  angered.  "And  then  Conall,  king 
of  Eiil,  said :  'Why  is  it  that  he  has  taken  possession  there?  for  the  place  which  be  has  taken 
la  oars'.  And  he  ordered  his  people  to  go  past  Magh  Jdouaid  southwards  to  Aircetal  that 
night  And  certain  news  reached  them  there  next  morning,  namely,  that  a  great  feast  had 
been  prepared  by  Corc^  son  of  Lughaidh^  in  Caiser.  And  when  Conall  heard  this,  he 
coontermanded  the  march,  and  went  himself  forward  In  a  snirit  of  amity  to  honour  tho 
bonsewarming  of  his  friend  by  his  presence  (H.  3.  17.,  T.C.D.,  fol.  675). 

There  is  some  reason  to  think,  from  passages  in  the  Irish  Life  of  St.  Mochaemhdg  (or  Pol- 
eherfos),  that  the  king  of  £U€'»  palace  was  situated  somewhere  near  the  ancient  church  of 
lAaih  M&r  MocAaemhdg,  now  called  L>eamokevoge,  in  the  parish  of  Two-Mile  Burris,  barony 
of  Eliogarty  {EiU  UiFhogartaigh),  and  county  of  Tipperary.  This  valuable  Life,  however,  con. 
tains  another  reference  to  Magh  Mouaid^  which  will  enable  us  to  fix  its  southern  boundary 
with  precision.  At  the  time  that  St.  Mochaemhdg  settled  at  Liath  Mdr^  Failbfte  Flann 
(who  reigned  ▲.!>.  622—633)  was  king  of  Munster,  and  residing  at  Cashel  of  the  Kings. 
The  king  took  a  fancy  to  a  meadow  belonging  to  the  saint,  and  had  his  horses  turned 
into  It  to  graae.  St.  ifochaemhdg  having  heard  of  this  aet,  went  and  had  the  horses 
tamed  out  of  the  meadow.  When  the  king  heard  of  this,  he  was  very  angry,  and  he 
commanded  soldiers  to  arrest  the  king  of  Eili  and  his  children,  and  to  kill  them  if 
they  would  not  expel  the  saint  out  of  that  land.  The  saint  gained  intelligence  of  this, 
and  be  went  straight  to  Cashel,  where  the  king  was.  After  some  sharp  conduct  on 
both  itdea,  the  parties  made  peace,  and  the  saint  returned  quietly  to  bis  choich. 
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APP.  III.    ^^^  0nnAi  Ceti-ofetAig,  cowl^in, 
Conx)  fonx)  fine, 


Three  Poems  t)Afpt  Sl^ijx  -OAtx  gt^ti  Aj^lje, 
of  £^A/AarA       ge^  XXin  Site, 
f  ^a  Lugair ;  ° 

<"•'««'■'      CornAmAiT,  1,ei»e««  «,Ve, 
e6cA6  Ane, 
-Ac6eff  mi-OAd  triAige  pine 

Se6  GXV  W^5^' 

tno|\fin'o  Tflepneft,  octif  TflAfcen, 

Octif  ItltirnA, 
meiwii-o  CO  D]\4k*  nAn-oeixnA 
.^  -Ac  At  ttlic  tugnA. 


The  Bon  of  pexfect  £iim  CerndtBtack, 

Head  of  an  origiiial  family ; 
The  5tiitr<«»  flowed  orer  the  knees  of 
his  hones 

PasfliDg  by  Dwi-SigheS^^y 
The  conqueror  of  Erinn  all; 

The  yictor  of  [Cnoc\  -Am ,-<*«> 
The  hero  of  Magh  Ftne^^y  was  seen 

Passing  OY&cEss-MaigkeS^^ 

The  great  fair-man  of  Me9Mck^^^> 
andof  JliBjfeii,(^> 

And  of  Mvahna  ; 
For  ever  shall  live,  what  he  did 

At  Atk'Mic  X%A«ui.<«» 


Some  nights  after  thif  the  king  had  a  vialon.  A  comely  Old  Kan,  with  a  beaming  ooontc^ 
nance,  came  to  him,  and  taking  him  bv  the  hand,  led  him  flrom  his  chamber  to  the  battlement 
of  the  walla  of  Cashel  on  the  south  side,  f^om  which  he  saw  the  whole  of  Ifsgft  Feiwihem  foil 
of  a  host  of  white  saints  in  flowery  forms.  The  king  asked  the  Old  Man  what  noUe  boat 
they  were.  The  Old  kfan  answered,  that  they  were  St  Patrick  and  the  aalnta  of  Erinn,  who 
had  come  to  the  relief  of  St.  MochaemMg;  and  he  farther  told  the  king,  tbat  If  he  did  not 
make  terms  with  the  saint,  he  wonld  soon  die.  The  king  slept  tiien,  and  he  saw  again  that 
the  Old  Man  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  the  battlement  on  the  north  side,  and  be 
showed  him  a  vision  slnllAr  to  the  first,  namely,  Magh  MoaaaiA,  filled  with  a  flowery  host,  all 
clothed  in  bright  white  garments.  And  it  appmred  to  the  king  that  tiiej  stepped  at  tbc 
point  of  contact  of  the  two  bordering  territories,  namely,  between  Magh  FemkiM  and^Jfey* 
Mouaid.  These  were  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  and  St.  lU  of  Chtaii^  CredhaQ  (now  Killeedy.  Is 
the  coon^  of  Limerick),  accompanied  by  all  the  holy  virgins  of  Eiinn,  who  had  come  to  tke 
relief  of  St  Mochaemhdg,  who  was  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  St  M. 

I  need  not  say  more  now  than  that  Magh  Motaaidy  at  least  its  southern  part,  mast  bare 
been  that  part  of  the  present  barony  of  Ellogarty  which  adjoins  the  nmthem  bouktery  of 
the  ancient  Corea  Eathrach^  now  the  barony  of  Middle  Third,  in  whi^  the  city  of  Cashel  la 
situated. 

Of  Rdith  BretuaU^  which,  according  to  our  poem,  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  Jfess^  I  oan 
give  no  farther  account  Even  our  profound  ecclesiastical  hlstortan.  Dr.  Laaigan,  had  ao 
conception  of  the  situation  of  Rdith  BreaaaH,  as  will  be  seen  fh>m  the  following  paiimge : 
"  Our  writers  do  not  tell  us  where  Rath  Breaaail  was  situated,  but  if  we  are  to  Judge  finm 
the  name,  I  should  think  it  was  in  the  district  anciently  Hf-BrttaH,  now  Clanbrasail,  tn  the 
county  of  Armagh ;  or  in  the  other  Hy  Breaail^  that  formed  part  of  Hy-FtUgia  [Vi  FgOght} 
(the  ancient  Offaly)  in  Lein8ter**~Lanigan*s  "  Irish  Ecclesiastical  HlsUNry",  vol.  iv.,  p.  t7. 

(41)  Magh  Mouaid.—See  last  note  (40),  on  Raith  BreataU, 

(43)  iSitiJr.— The  river  Suir. 

(48)  Dun  Bighe.—JXot  known  to  me;  but  It  must  have  been  situated  to  the  weet<rf  the 
river  Snir,  and  in  the'dlrection  of  Cnoc  Aine  (now  called  Kno<±any),  county  limeri^L 

r44)  Aini.—Cnoc  Aini^  now  Knocluuiy,  near  BrulT,  in  the  county  LimericiL 

r45)  Magh  Fini.— The  Plain  of  Fin4,  probably  some  place  in  Leinstcr,  but  unknown  to  aw. 

(46)  Ess  Maighe.-^ThAt  is,  the  cataract  of  the  Maigh,  now  the  waterfidl  of  Catkair  £tm 
(Caberass),  the  noble  seat  of  Sir  David  Roche,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

(47)  Metnech, — ^Tbls  must  have  been  the  name  of  a  place  bordering  on  the  north  side  of  the 
territory  which  the  poet  received  in  reward  of  the  poem.    (See  below,  cote  59.) 

(48)  JfMfen— genitive  of  MaUtin.—Tb\a  was  the  weU-known  MuUach  MmiaUik  (Mvllagh> 
mast),  In  the  county  of  ELildare. 

(49)  Ath  Mie  LAghtuk—The  Ford  of  the  son  of  Liighna.  Of  thb  son  of  Lughna  I  have  not  beea 
able  to  obtain  any  account  ^nd  it  is  only  by  an  Inference  (amounting,  however,  to  eertalaty) 
that  I  have  been  able  to  fix  the  locality  in  which  the  Ford  was  situated.  The  Book  <tf  Leia* 
ster  in  the  library  of  Trinity  C!ellege,  Dublin,  and  the  MS.  classed  Harleian,  5280,  in  the  BaritlA 
Museum,  both  contain  an  ancient  tale,  entitled  Scil  Muicc4  Mie  Ddth4,  or  the  Story  of  the 
Pig  of  Datho's  Son.  The  true  name  of  Mac  Ddthd  was  Metroeda,  and  he  was  called  ifac 
Dathdf  {dd  thd]  or  the  son  of  the  two  silent  persons,  because  his  father  and  mother  were  deaf 
and  dumb.  Ifac  Ddlhd  was  king  of  Lelnster,  and  brother  to  Meagedhra^  king  of  Leinstcr,  the 
name  with  whose  brain  formed  into  a  dried  ball  Concobhar  Mac  Jftfiss,  the  king  td  Clsler, 
was  struck  in  the  head  by  Csol,  the  son  of  Magaeh^  of  Connacht  [See  AFPBxnnc,  Ka  CLVL j 
Mac  Ddthd  reared  a  famous  hound,  whose  fame  spread  all  over  Erinn ;  and  niesaengiira  eaow 
to  him  f^om  AiHll  and  MeadMfh^  the  king  and  queen  of  Connacht,  begging  a  preaeot  «f  thts 
hound  flrom  him.  Other  messengers  arrived  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  cmad  fkon 
Concobhar  Mac  Neaaa^  king  of  Ulster.  Mac  Ddthd  saw  in  this  coincidence  a  elumee  af  drawteg 
the  two  northern  provinces  into  a  battle,  or  perhaps  a  war,  which  would  weaken  the  povet 
of  both ;  fbr  the  weakness  of  the  restless  northerns  was  the  strength  of  the  southena.  Mmt 
Ddthd  told  the  messengers  of  the  two  kings  respectively  that  he  had  already  praniae 
hound  to  the  master  of  the  other,  and  tliat  he  saw  no  way  of  getting  out  of'  the 
but  by  both  kings,  with  their  nobles  and  choicest  warriors,  coming  to  his  eonrt  at 
pointed  time,  to  partake  of  a  feast  which  he  intended  to  prepare  for  them,  and  when  he 
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T1e]\cdic  C43ktTndi, 


1f6  C^wtnfeAn'o  6iTitief  4|\cAd, 

Co  fSt  psiVe£, 
lf§  oeiife|\  itT^ff  t>o  f^t, 

S^eoet  nguitied. 

ITIeobA  C|\uA6dkTi. 

If6  ^o^peici  -oo  p^rp^ic, 
Ceti  T>ii|\  n'oLi5it>, 


(A.D.  430.) 


The  Leinfitermen  around  Crimthah     ^pp.  ut. 

sonofEuna,  ■ — '— 

Strong  and  valiant,  Three  Poem« 

Except  the  hosts  of  Heaven  with  their  of  Dubhthach 

Creator,  ^«  ^•v«»''' 

There  is  none  to  equal. 

It  is  Crimihan  that  excels  erery  one 

In  the  bloody  cause ; 
He  is  the  one  man,  the  best  of  the 
seed 
Of  the  wounding  Gaedhils. 
It  is  Crimihan  that  excels  every  one 

In  hundreds  of  expeditions ; 
He  has  tortured  the  lands  of   his 
cousin's  allies, 
[That]   of  Medhbh    [Meave]  of 
UruachainS^^ 
It  is  he  that  beUeved  Patrick (^'^ 

Without  hard  conditions ; 
He  received  him  as  a  chaste  holy 
soul's  friend, 
At  R&ith  BUigh^W 


vaig^t  probably  to  Arrange  between  them  as  to  extricate  himself  ftrom  his  dUBcnlty.  The 
appointed  time  came,  and  the  northern  kings,  irith  a  selection  of  their  nobles  and  champions, 
srriyed  in  dae  time  at  Mae  D^U/uFi  coort,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  present  oonnty  of  Carlow  iCeatlMrlach).  The  generous  host  had  killed  for 
the  occasion  his  fSamous  pig  (for  some  account  of  which  see  Battle  of  Magh  Lina^  published 
bjr  the  Cdltic  Society,  page  14,  note  a).  The  company  having  sat  down  to  the  feast,  a  diffl- 
colty  arose  as  to  which  of  the  northern  provinces  should  have  the  cutting  up  and  distribution 
of  the  great  pig.  After  a  sharp  contest,  in  a  comparison  of  the  relative  military  merits  of  the 
two  provinces,  carried  on  chiefly  by  CetU  Mm  Magach  of  Gonnacht,  and  Conall  Ceamaeh^  the 
famous  Ulster  champion,  the  cutting  was  conceded  to  the  latter.  Conall  sat  at  the  pig's  tail, 
and  distributed  it  liberally  to  his  own  countrymen ;  but  when  he  thought  at  last  of  bis  neigh- 
bours of  Gonnacht,  he  found  that  he  had  nothing  remaining  but  the  pig's  two  fore  legs,  and 
these  he  threw  to  them  disdainfully,  and  with  a  sneer  which  hinted  that  they  were  emblem- 
atic of  the  speed  with  which  the  Connachtmen  fled  before  the  Ulstermen.  A  fierce  conflict 
ensued,  blood  was  spilled  in  abundance,  and  the  Connachtmen  retreated  northwards.  The 
hound,  which  had  heen  let  loose  bv  Mae  DdtM^  Joined  the  Ulstermen,  and,  coming  up  to  the 
chariot  In  which  AiliU  and  Metulhbh  were  on  their  retreat,  sprang  upon  it ;  the  charioteer 
struck  it  in  the  neck  with  his  sword,  so  that  the  head  fell  into  the  chariot,  and  the  l>ody  to 
the  ground.  The  hound's  name  was  Ailbh^  and  it  was  believed  that  it  wss  ftom  It  that  Magh 
AObM  (Ailbhe's  plain)  where  it  was  killed,  derived  its  name.  This  plain  is  believed  to  have 
been  on  the  borders  of  the  present  counties  of  Carlow  and  Klldare,  bnt  within  the  bonier  of 
the  latter,  and  a  short  distance  north  of  the  present  town  of  Carlow.  The  king  and  queen 
pursued  their  course  northwards  still,  to  Belach  Mughna  of  old  Boirinn  (now  Ballaghmoon,  in 
the  ooxmty  of  Klldare,  where  Cormae  Mac  Cuilenndtn^  King  and  Aichbishop  of  Cashel,  was 
killed  in  a.d.  9^,  over  Ath  MidhbhtrnM  (a  locality  not  now  Imown),  to  Maittin  (now  the  cele- 
brated MullaehMaitien,  or  Hnllemast,  in  the  county  of  Klldare),  past  Ih^im  Criaigh  (called 
an  Dara,  K|ldare,  at  this  day),  past  Rdith  Imghain  (Rathangan^,  to  IHdh  n-OaibhU  (the 
wood  of  tiie  Oabhal^  or  fork  of  the  two  rivers,  which  met  near  Glonsost,  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  ancient  Ui  FaUgM  or  OfTaly,  and  of  the  present  King's  County,  north-west  of  Rath- 
sngan);  to  Ath  Mic  Liighna  (the  Ford  of  the  Son  of  Lughna) ;  this  ford  must  have  been  upon 
the  north-east  branch  of  the  Oabhal);  past  Druim  dd  Mhaighe  (the  Hill  of  the  Two  Plains), 
oow  Drumeaw,  in  the  parish  of  Ballynakill,  barony  of  Coolestown,  in  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  King's  County  [see  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  166S,  p.  1549,  note  m.j; 
over  DrvUhet  CAa^rpH;— (Carpri's  Bridge ;  not  known  to  me,  but  probably  it  was  the  same  as 
l^KfttH*  Chatrpri,  [darpri's  Causeway],  a  place  lying  south  of  Clonard,  [Cluain  Iraird^"]  along 
which  thebonndai^  line  of  Heath  and  Lelnster  passed  to  OtUill,  near  Tollamore,  in  the  King's 
Connty.~[See  Keting  in  the  divisions  and  boundaries  of  the  five  provinces  of  £rinn.]->Carpri's 
Bridge  was  over  the  Boyne,  in  the  present  barony  of  (^bury,  in  the  northern  comer  of  the 
county  of  Klldare);  to  Ath  Chinn  Chon  (the  ford  of  the  hound's  head),  in  Fera  Bili  (now 
bsronv  of  Farblll,  in  Westmeath).  It  was  here  he  (the  charioteer)  cost  the  hound's  head 
out  of  the  chariot.  And  hence  the  name  of  this  Ath  CMnn  Chcn^  or  the  ford  of  the  hound's 
bead,  now  very  probably  Kinnegad. 

1  have  designedly  followed  the  cliarlot  of  king  AUitt  and  (^een  Meadhbh  thus  far,  to  the  end, 
tbst  the  authority  of  so  ancient  a  tract  as  the  story  of  Jlfoc  Ddth^s  Pig  should  bear  evidence 
to  tbe  antiquity  of  the  above  several  topographical  names,  as  well  as  to  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  have  been  identified  itj  Dr.  O'Donovan  in  his  learned  notes  to  the  Annals  of  the 
^ow  Masters. 

(M)  Medhbh  qf  Cruachain.— This  was  the  Meadhbh  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.    Her 
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APP.  ni.    In^enn4i£cti  t>oivdc  Yiocoitu^6|\4iiT>, 


Three  Pocmii  -A|\  mullA*  Xi^thj 

otDubhthach      Irron  dinimtAnt).    C. 
UaLupair;  "^    '         ' 

(A.D.      .)      x)u'bcliA6  imiji  tiiAC  t>o  t/U^Aio, 

OCUf  PAC|VA1C.* 

m6  ^ojTpAific  Iff onro|^5Aitt, 


tewf  A  c6cr)A  bAclAj*  t>i|\tAd, 

If  C|\of  d1o6e, 
Iff 6  mo  eimtAd  |\Abo^  iw  CliiMintAii 

1ca6  Ode. 


mo  'Hineft  iAi|\ny  ino  fc^A*  tiniA, 

mo6tief  mo  ^|Vdr, 
t)A|\occALc  f  6in,  f  ef ,  tiA  riAifiefi, 

IffeiD  poiiAiiAdc. 

T)tif f An  flAii  f^At  foff  A  |^oem1'o, 

U^m  ACConriAf c, 
Aiiil-l*  moVc  inc^  f  AT\fnirninAi\c, 

t)A  f 'i  ContiAic. 


Se6c  c6c  t)6c  cenefbAit)  tioeiifi|\, 

TlifAn  ^061156, 
TlomA|\b  CfimcbAn'O  iCAd  Ode, 

Sin  pn  o^t6. 


The  blesring  which  he  gKf«  nerer 
decftvs 
Upon  beautilU  ^feO.^^ 
Upon  DathCM  head/**> 

And  upon  CrimihawiL. 
Dubthach  am  I,  son  to  Lugaid,  [tk] 

Poetic,  fnUy  subtle ; 
It  was  I  that  gave  the  jadgmeot 
between  Laeghairi 
And  Patrick.* 
It  was  I  that  examined  and  that  len- 
tenoed — 
A  canse  without  eztmctkm ; — 
It  was  I  that  gare  him  rerenge  for 
his  violation, 
And  forgiveness. 
It  was  by  me  an  ontory  was  lint 
built, 
And  a  stone  cross; 
It  was  my  cloak  that  was  vspcm  Om'^ 

In  the  battle  of  OckeS^^ 
My  lorica  of  iron,  my  shield  of  faroose. 

My  side,  my  firiend, — 
He  admitted  himself,  the  chief  of 
tibe  chiefs, 
That 't  was  it  that  saved  him. 
Pity  the  munifioent  king  who  ws« 
defeated, 
Whose  career  I  wiUiessed; 
AiUU  MoU,^^^  the  man  who  was  wb- 
dttcd, 
Was  the  king  of  Connscht 
Seventeen  hundred,  without  the  wsnt 
of  one  man, 
It  is  no  sweeping  &lsehood, 
CHmthann  kiUed    in  the  battle  of 


That  number  in  the  one  day. 

•  Af  Hua'oaic  tit>efc  mAC  tleitt  |\oniA]\b  Ooi\An  AnA  pAu^ic  |\tiC4»  w 
mbfecVifeo  .1.  a  mAnoAX)  ocur  nem  t)6  iA|\CAin.  [It  was  upon  Nwodat 
Derg,  the  son  of  Niall  [and  brother  of  Laephairi],  who  killed  Patrick'! 
charioteer,  this  judgment  was  given ;  t.e.,  to  kill  him,  and  give  him  Heaven 
afterwards.] 

consort,  A  tlilt,  was  son  to  Rou  Ruadh,  ttie  king  of  Leinster,  and  consequently  a  fsr  tack  nb- 
tive  of  Crimihann. 

(51)  It  is  he  that  htlitved  Patrick.^lt  was  Patrick  himself  that  baptised  Crimtkamn,  k- 
cordliig  to  the  Tripartite  Life ;  but  my  copy  of  that  important  tract  gives  no  farther  detaiL 

(62)  Rdith  Biligh.—ThiB  is  the  well  known  lUrllly  in  the  pntsent  eoonty  of  Carkm. 

(63)  MelLShe  was  the  wife  of  Crimihann  and  daughter  of  BmbranH,  king  of  tlae  iktu, 
(now  the  Decies  in  the  county  of  Waterfonl).    See  Book  of  Lecain.Sol  lOL,  b.b. 

(54)  Upon  DathC*  Head.— Thla  Dathi,  who  receired  the  special  benediction  of  St  ^*^^ 
on  his  head,  and  we  may  presume  baptism  at  the  same  time,  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  an 
(TRiain  family,  of  Ui  Drdna  (now  Idrone,  county  of  Garlow),  and  of  the  O^CmltMmMt* 
family  of  the  ancient  district  of  Sil  Mella  (that  is,  of  the  descendanU  of  Queen  Mdl,  tod^ 
tlnjfulsh  th'in  ftom  Crimthann's  sons  by  other  wires),  of  whom  the  bi«re  Col<mel  IUdisr|l 
O'CuiUratnhain,  or  Cullcn,  Licutenant-General  of  the  •'Catholic  Army"  of  Leinster  la  1«». 
was  descended,  a^  w^'ll  as  the  present  worthy  Comarha  of  St.  Lorcdn  (XTumtkaU^  the  learBed 
and  Most  Hcv.  Paul  O'Cuileamhain^  Archbishop  of  Dnblin. 

(66)  OcKe,  or  (><-Aa.— Tills  battle  was  fought  A.D.  47«,  and  although  OcJIa,  where  H  »*» 
fought,  somewhere  near  Tara,  was  the  spot  {'ichain)  in  which,  I  beHerc,  A'ioi/of  the  Ntae  Hos- 
tages was  buried,  It  is  remarkable  that  alt  reinembranee  of  its  precise  situation  shooM  be  \oti 
in  modem  times,  although  it  {Ochain,  or  OcAi«»i)  Is  mentioned  in  the  T&in  Bo  Ckumipd  9» 
situated  between  the  river  Uubh  and  Siane,  on  the  North  of  the  Boyne. 
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If 6"  i\ofb|\ifpeT). 

"OoViviTf  ewiA  x>l  ^fhrnt^t  'o4c, 
"OAtiif  pill, 

'AniTnAi'bin  titi. 

tJoVpif  C|\itncliAtit>  cetfi  ca^a 

'Pa'o6  t>e'LbAifn, 
lA|\  feiff  |\i  meilt'niTnptiii'mjiviTiTD, 

Ingin  eTMibitAint). 

A'oVaic  T>Afnf a  et  m^XX  motijAi 

TlAfrfAir  pliut), 
Ap'oomuAuLA  hiaCU  ftOm^lAHTIA, 


Co|%Aib  f6in  cox)e1|^et)  ■oowAin, 

T>fiA|*  mo  oiiAtie, 
Co|\op  e6  bAf  cALAtti  ci|^e, 

ALat>  ^ATie. 

PtJil*  ClMpJT)bA  A^lAfeitllAlg, 

C|\ecViriAi5  coLswiaiIV, 
COHCllAlll*  r\S  uoti-atnAet  ]\ifConi' 
Clin, 

potitn-Aet,  iroti-ontiitii.t 

Ae^butt  oc  b^tlA  b|\e&CfvtaAiT>y 

Ha  UaXjo  tiAi^t>'oe, 
Uen-o  A6|\e*nitJi]\n,  a  ietixj 

A  crpedmuipn  ha  fAipge, 

irificAjt  lib  teCec  tiA  c\Ate, 
|:o|\f ATijebATn , 

O  5bA1f  IMAf CAlt  IXipi-OAtAin 

Co  TTlAg  8e|\AX>. 


8e^  rAif  riA  fAig  lUeiftiefi, 
Co  [tntl1|^  iwilAd  ?], 

Af  fo-oefT  1  Cj^eff  c|\e6tt#A 
Co  beff  n'OimmA. 

•  tlomen  toci. 

t  nomiriA  U)co|Mjm. 


Four  yean  before  that  battle,               ^pp,  jj,. 
Without  any  defajilt, — '— 

Patrick  prophesied  for  Crimthann       Throe  Poema 
That  it  was  he  that  would  break  of  Dubhthach 

[gain]  it.  UalAigair; 


(A.D.  490.) 


Enna  broke  [gained]  twelre  prime 
battles, 
In  which  blood  was  shed, 
Upon  thQ  Uibh  Neill;  (»)  it  was  a 
distinction  without  a  reproach, 
Was  the  whole  defeat. 
Crimthann  broke  four  battles, 

Twice,  I  assert, 
After    espousing   MeU^  <")  smooth- 
white,  soft-pleasant, 
The  daughter  of  Emhrann, 
He  bestowed  upon  me  a  slow  hairy 
steed. 
Which  seeks  not  to  stale. 
Because  I  was  deprived  of  the  other 
on  which  I  had  been  set. 
And  which  to  me  had  been  ap- 
pointed. 
That  it  may  be  under  me  to  the  end 
of  the  world, 
The  reward  of  my  poem, 
That  it  is  a  horse  of  land  and  country, 

Speckled,  green. 
There  are  three  humps  upon  his  body, 

Sea-bound,  slow-wayed ; 
ToBCHAiR,(^)  it  is  not  a  soft  ware 
that  threatens  it, 

FORMAEL,<*»>  FORDEUIM.C*^) 

His  tail  is  at  Bana,^^')  the  red-mixed, 

Against  a  high  cliff; 
Stiff  his  noisy  wave,  his  head 

In  the  noisy  wave  of  the  sea.^^^ 

Would  you  know  the  breadth  of  the 
land 
Upon  which  we  shall  settle. 
From  Gi.Ai8-iN-A8CAiL,(<^>)  with  which 
we  meet,  [mere] 
To  Maoh  Skrab/w) 
Pass  it  eastwajrds,  seek  not  Msii- 

NECH  ^^) 

To  [the  fishy  sea?] 
From  it  southwards  by  rapid  motion. 
To  the  cataract  of  Duiha.<^') 

(Nomen  loci.) 
(Nomina  locorum. 


(56)  AiHttMoU  (or  (Hlioll  Molt).— Be  was  the  son  of  the  famous  king  DatM,  and  succeeded 
bfs  relative  Lae^fkairi^  the  son  of  Niall^  in  the  monarchy,  In  a.o.  468. 

(57)  U^h  JfeilL—TheM  were  the  men  of  Ulster  and  Heath,  descendanta  of  Nlall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages. 

(58)  AftU,  daughter  of  Embrafm.— See  note  (53)  abore 

(59)  Torchair.  -  FonnaeL-^fordruim.— Dana.— The  sea.—OlaU  in  AicaU.^Magh  Seradh.  ■  - 
ilnmeeh.—£i  IHmtna  (the  cataractofDimma).— These  were  the  bounds,  and  a  few  of  th« 
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APP.  in.    ^"^  dcbefc  t>dcli)  mo^c  C|\inicli-      There,  nid  Daiki,  mm  of  Otn/Amn, 

Ain\>,  The  rending  land 


Throe  Poenu     1ti  fotit)  roj^if ,  To  thee  qoicldy  shall  be  giren, 

of  Dubhihach  titit>feo  coUMAt  "oocbi^  The  territory  thou  haat  cfaoeen. 

topographical  features,  of  the  lands  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  poet,  Dmbhtkach^  cntbor 
of  the  present  poem ;  and  It  could  scarcely  be  eapectod,  that  after  snch  an  Interral  of  time 
— abont  1400  years — any  one  of  the  landmarks  of  so  small  a  torritory  coold  be  idientifled. 
From  the  abore  description  it  appears  that  the  territory  extended  In  length  firom  the  rl-rer 
Bona  to  the  sea  eastwards;  and  In  breadth  trom  OkeU  in  AtcaU  (which  most  hav«  been  « 
stream),  to  the  plain  of  Magh  Seradh,  southwards  and  westwards,  by  which  the  boundary 
passed  on  to  the  east,  without  tonching  MeUnedK,  and  oontlnned  then  soothward  (and,  I 
think,  eastward  still)  to  Et  or  Ea*  Dimma,  or  the  cataract  of  Dimma.  This  bting  laid  down  aa 
the  outline  boundary,  we  And  farther  that  there  were  three  remarkable  hills  or  numntalna  on 
the  land,  Torchair^  F^rvuult  and  Fordruim ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  onr  porpooe  of  Identi- 
fication if  we  can,  without  exact  local  knowledge,  fix  within  snffldently  narrow  limits  the 
localities  In  which,  two  hundred  years  ago  at  all  events,  two  of  these  very  moon  tains  were 
known  with  certainty  to  have  been  situated,  1^  indeed,  I  may  not  say  that  their  Identt^  la 
preserved  even  to  this  day  in  local  names  still  in  nae. 

This  fact  will  be  well  understood  fhnn  the  following  grant  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  King 
James  the  First  of  England,  that  is  the  year  1618 :  **  Grant  from  the  King  to  Sir  Laorenoe 
Esmond,  Knt  Wexford  Ck>.  In  Rinshelagh  Territory:  The  towns  and  lands  of  IJmmagh, 
otherwise  Umerlcke,  Ballychoan,  Kossballyvonny.  and  the  mountain  of  BaUfcakirvaUg^  Fmr- 
moplear  FormoyU^  40  acres;  Clonglose  and  Rahlndrohurly,  GO  acres;  Killenerin,  80  acnts; 
Larahln,  65  acres;  Cooletegard,  100  acres;  Bally knockan,  20  acres;  KUbegnet,  41  acm; 
BiUlymackaw.  37  acres;  Tenecarlgy,  19  acres;  Tenecnrra,  62  acres;  Agher  and  Cronaltaa, 
169  acres;  Ballycollitan,  27  acros;  Cronedaroge,  87  acres;  Kilkavan,  142  acres;  Ballymagll- 
leboy,  68  acres ;  Ballyehin,  89  acres;  Ballyliam,  9  acres ;  Ballylasy,  85  acres;  Tomnehdy  and 
Ballynesraghbegg,  107 acres;  Coolcnoae,  130 acres;  Uochollle,  186 acres;  Baroge,  M  acm; 
Horgoros,  14  acres;  one- sixth  part  of  Kilbeggs  or  Killebiggs,  C^wlemegawny,  Bally voran,  and 
Ballyskeagh,  M  acres ;  together  with  all  mountain,  bog,  etcL,  belonging  to  the  premlaea,  ex- 
cept 20  acres  in  Agher  and  Cronaltan,  next  the  church  of  iTi/^ormcm,  assigned  for  the  ^be 
thereof;  and  except  20  acres  in  Kilkavan,  next  the  church  of  Kilcavan,  assigned  for  the  ^ebe 
thereof;  half  of  the  entire  fishing  in  the  river  Owengorman  near  the  said  lands,  vlx^  fhnm 
the  main  sea  to  the  lands  of  Pallas ;  and  the  entire  fishing  In  the  sea,  bays,  and  creeks  there**, 
etc— {4  Feby.,l5th  Jac  I.]- 

I  have  given  this  grant  verbatim  to  very  near  its  end,  in  order  that  the  position  of  the 
mountain  **  Fcrmoyle"  or  **  Formoyle",  the  Formael  of  onr  poem,  should  be  clearly  and  with- 
out any  doubt  established,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  district  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated. All  Uie  places  mentioned  in  this  grant  are  or  weie  situated  in  the  barony  of  Crorey,  in 
the  parishes,  I  believe,  of  KUgorman  and  Kllkevan,  a  few  ulies  north  of  the  town  of  Gorey ; 
snd,  as  the  charter  says,  in  the  Kinshelagh  torrltory,  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  river 
"  Uwenvarra*',  now  the  river  '*  Owcnamorrogh€",  whldi  runs  from  the  sontb  and  falls  Into  tha 
sea  abont  three  miles  south-east  of  Gorey. 

Again,  in  a  grant  from  the  same  king  to  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  Knt,  of  lands  situated  in  th« 
same  Kinshelagh's  Territory,  we  find  the  following  lands  enumerated :  Kilmnrry,  205  acres ; 
five-twelfths  of  Balllnglan,  Monecheale,  Bamefuicke,  next  to  Balllneskertan,  and  to  the  moon- 
tain  of  TorcMll^  77  acres ;  together  with  all  barren  mountain,  lx>g,  etc,  belonging  to  the  pre- 
mises ;  the  advowson  of  the  rectory  of  Kiltynell ;  half  of  the  fishing  in  the  river  Oweaacrro, 
near  said  land,  from  the  main  sea  to  Ballycale ;  and  the  entire  fishing  in  the  sea,  baya,  and 
creeks  there",  etc    [17th  January,  15  Jac  L,  Patent  Rolls,  p.  858.1 

From  these  two  grants  wa  may  gather  that  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  landa 
granted  to  Sir  Laurence  Esmond,  lay  south  of  the  river  Owengorman,  since  we  find  that  he 
was  entitled  to  half  the  fishing  in  that  river,  and  that  must  have  been  the  soathon  halt  tt 
wonld  appear  from  the  second  grant,  that  made  to  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  that  his  boundary  eooK 
menced  on  the  north  where  Sir  Laurence  Esmond's  ended  on  the  south,  and  that  his  torl- 
tory  extended  southwards  to  the  river  Owenavarra,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  pariah  of 
KUtennUl  (or  (^urtown)  mentioned  In  his  grant  And  as  we  find,  with  eertalnty,  another  of 
the  hills  or  humps  of  Dubhthach's  territory,  namely,  Torehill  (the  TorduHr  of  the  poem),  in  this 
parish,  we  may  with  good  reason  conclude  that  the  whole  territory  extended  fkiom  Owengor- 
man on  the  north  to  Owenavarra  on  the  sputh,  and  from  the  river  Bana  on  the  west,  In  soma 
part  of  it,  to  the  sea  on  the  east  I  beUeve  that  the  river  now  passing  under  the  compara- 
tively modem  name  of  Owengorman,  or  Gorman's  river,  was  the  ancient  OUtia  <n  Ateail^  or 
"  Stream  of  the  Boar",  or  thunder ;  and  that  the  name  Is  still  In  part  preserved  In  **  Glasyer- 
man",  the  present  name  of  the  sandbank  which  runs  parallel  with  the  shore  at  a  diart  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  this  river ;  it  Is  probable,  too,  that  it  waa  trom  the  loud  noiae  of  the 
waves  breaking  over  this  shallow  bank  that  the  stream  first  received  its  descriptive  name.  If 
these  inferences  be  right,  as  indeed  I  can't  but  think  they  are,  then  the  £t  /Mmmm,  or  Cataract 
of  Dimma,  must  have  been  the  mouth,  or  some  place  near  it,  of  the  Owenavarra.  And  thus  we 
have  the  actual  length  and  breadth  of  the  splendid  gift  to  Dubhthaeh  O'Luifair,  which,  aoeord- 
ing  to  my  measurement  on  Beaufort's  Map,  was  six  Irish  miles  long  ttaai  west  to  east,  at  its 
northern  bonndsxy,  at  least ;  and  five  miles  broad  trom  north  to  south ;  but  I  believe  It  nar- 
rowed considerably  towards  the  sea  as  It  approached  the  southern  boundary. 

Should  any  objection  be  raised  to  the  assmnptlon,  that  the  name  of  the  mountain  fitrrkiU 
Is  identical  with  TWrAair,  it  can  be  easily  answered  by  reference  to  the  well-known  tendency 
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Tloi  ti5i\AT>  tiitni  ocnx  int>e6tnA'o, 
ipAU  tntp  VttAgi  temmt^Lip, 


niiU,itit>  mroe,  md^'o  V&geTiy 

ni  tAimc  |\i  bA-D  dommAicli  i  cfi 
Hi  CpimuliAn. 


APP.  III. 


The  nine  orders  of  Hearen,  and  the 
tenth,  the  order  <«<») 
Of  the  mountainous  Earth :  Three  Poems 

They  are  the  securities  of  the  price  of  Ottbhthach 
Touchsafed  J^^/'S*:^'"' 

For  Crimihann's  poem.  C.      ^^^'  ^ ' 

Destruction  of  Meath,  magnifying  of 
Leinster, 
Leap  oyer  Lulcach :  (•*> 
There  came  not  a  king  so  good  into 
body 
As  Crimthann, 


m. 


in. 


Icetn  t>e  eot>eni. 

CAt  cucAi-CAjx  C|\iniuliAri* 

nop6  ihcaC  ip^'O  AgWAt^, 
luop^ip  in  jxigiwi-o. 

Ca*  ciicArT;A|%  CpinichAti 
t>o  chu|\c  cf^n  |^otrAfp5» 

Hop6  iticAt  f Aej\  fodAif , 
lCO|\cl1A11^  ftuAg  CApt. 

CAtcticAfCAp  C|\inichAii, 
t>o  "O^ij^e  riA^  'DisbA'o, 

1lop6  iticAt  cjitiAi'o  clAit>eb| 
t>A|\  fVpAtoet)  fWAg  muni  AH. 


Ca6  cijca|*i:a|\  C|\imuhAn 
Pj\i  'diLil/t  riA^'o  nuAttiiAp, 

tlii\  ^^  itigte^  cen  f'AetAjs 
XhAfi  C^euhAT)  |M  CpuA^An. 


•  (.1.  niAc  enriAi). 


ITEM  DB  EODBM. 

A  battle  which  Crimthann*  gave 
To  Laeghaire  of  numbers, — 

It  was  the  noble,  lucky  battle. 
In  which  the  kings  were  killed. 

A  battle  which  Crimihann  gave 
To  brave  Corc^^^^^  whom  he  tamed : 

It  was  the  noble,  prosperous  battle, 
In  which  fell  the  hosts  of  CaUeL 

A  battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
To  Daird,  <•'>  who  was  not  black- 
ened,— 
It  was  the  hard  battle  of  swords, 
By  which  were  cut  down  the  hosts 
of  Munster. 
A  battle  wliich  Crimihann  gave 
Against  Ailill^^*^   the  high,  ter- 
rible,— 
It  was  not  a  conflict  without  labour, 
In  which  was  subdued  the  king  of 
CruachainS^^ 

*  ({.«.,  son  of  Enna). 


of  the  people  of  the  eatt  and  Boath«eaafc  of  Ireland  to  modify  topographical  namea  which  end 
tn  ar,  atr^  and  inn,  to  oii,  iU^  and  so  on :  aa  Loch  Aininn  In  Westmeath,  nour  called  Loch 
*•  Enniir ;  Loih  Uair,  In  the  same  county,  now  called  Loch  Uail^  or  "  Owel".  So  Sruthar  (a 
streftin)  lapfronooneed  In  the  soath,  as  well  as  In  the  east,  **  Shrole", "  Shrewill",  or  '*Shrowle''; 
and  I  am  atronglj  of  opinion  that  the  present  **  Owen  Ararra",  which  could  not  hare  been  a 
really^  old  name,  was  more  anciently  called  Sruthar  Ouaire.  It  Is  remarkable  Uiat  there  uc- 
toally  was  a  townlaud  in  this  very  locality  bearing  the  name  of  **  Slirowle",  as  will  be  seen 
fW»m  an  Inquisition  taken  at  Wexford  on  the  8th  of  April,  1631  (the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  the  First  of  England),  which  found  that  '*Onora  Keavanagh'*  was  in  her  life- 
time seised  of  the  Tillages  and  lands  of  Clantefln,  Klltriske,  Knockdanke,  Banogeroe,  Tullibeg, 
Knockedllie,  Cooltrnndell,  Gorandonall,  Mongan,  SftrowU^  etc  Of  tliese  lands  Klltriske  is 
still  the  name  of  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Balleaghkeen,  lying  between  the  abore  river 
"  Owenvarra"  and  the  sea,  on  the  south  side ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  the  parish  of 
Dono^unore,  which  lies  between  the  parish  of  Kiltri8ke,.to  the  north,  and  the  month  of  the 
same  ilver,  contains  a  townland  which  still  bears  the  name  of  **  Shrule**. 

(60)  Th»  tenth  orcfer.— This  is,  of  course,  the  Church  Militant  on  Earth. 

(61)  Lulcaeh.—\  am  at  a  total  loss  to  know  what  this  is ;  whether  it  Is  the  name  of  any  river 
or  monntain,  or  of  any  place  on  the  borders  between  Leinster  and  Hnnster  or  Heath. 

(6^  C&re  qf  Caisel  [<jashel].— This  Core^  the  elder  son  of  Lughaidh^  king  of  Munster,  was 
one  of  the  three  kings  who  formed  the  Council  of  Nine,  who  revised  the  ancient  laws  of  Ire- 
land, and  compiled  the  SenehagMifr.  St.  Patrick  and  our  poet  IMththach  himself  were  of  the 
nnmber. 

(6S)  Dair4.—'T\\\B  was  Dair4  Cerba,  the  younger  brother  of  the  abore  Core,  and  chief  of  CH 
Pidhg€nt4  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick. 
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App.  ni.    C^*  C11CA|TA|^  C)\iittc>iAn, 
1c  ei^ptiAit)  b^ixtil^T), 


A  battle  which 

At  Earuaidh,^^>  where  he  went,— 
It  was  the  hard  battle  of  swovis. 

By  which  were  cat  down  the  hoei 
of  Ulster. 
The*  many  did  CrimtJuam  give 

Of  battles  about  roads. 
Much  more  did  Enna  give 

Of  battles  against  warriocs. 

Enna^  of  AiUnn<^^  broke 
Twelre  battles,  without  difficulty, 

Upon  the  plain-land  of  Tara, 
Upon  the  host  of  brare  Cerna/^ 

Ten  kings  did  Enna  kill 
Of  the  fair  kings  of  Fimedh  .^^ 

Aedh  of  Emhainp^i  Kiall  of  AiktA, 
Flann  of  Tara|  to  be  counted. 

Lughaidh,  and  Lore  of  Limerick; 

OengUB,§  victorious  in  assemblies; 
Maelduinj    which    was    cause  of 
plunders ; 

AilUl,  Cairpri^  Caha. 
Enna,  the  son  of  valiant  NiaQ~ 

He  was  the  king  of  puritj; 
It  was  whence  he  met  his  last  end 

Was  from  the  other  Enna. 

Enna,  the  son  of  valiant  Niall, 
Was  a  beautiful,  senaUe  king; 

By  Enna  of  the  battles 
He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  lUm- 

Even  Liamhain  they  went  post — 
The  Leinstermen  past  it  into  Tarhk- 

To  the  burning  of  Tara, 
With  Enna  the  high  lenowned. 

t  (t.«.,  Censelach). 

X  (t.e.,  the  son  of  Concobar). 

§  (i.tf.,  the  son  of  Ihmlaing). 

(64)  Ai/m.— This  moat  hare  been  MlUl  [or  OiK/f)  Molt,  am  of  king  Dalhi,  who  bad  been 
forty  years  king  of  Connacht  before  hla  aeeeaaion  to  the  monarchy  ia  jld.  448. 

(65)  Cruachain.— The  Royal  PaJace  of  the  kings  of  Connacht 

(66)  Esnutidh.— Vow  the  cataract  of  Ballyahannon  In  the  county  of  DonegmlL 

(67)  Ailenn  or  Ailinn. — ^Thia  was  one  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Lelnaler.  lb 
remains  are  situated  on  a  hill  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Old  Rilcnlloif  In  the  couty  of 
Kildare.  (See  Circuit  of  Ireland^  published  by  the  Archieologicftl  Society,  pi.  S7,  note  <7;  Md 
see  the  Story  of  BaiU  Mac  Buain  and  the  princess  AiUinn  [ante,  p.  472.  APrsKPU,  Ka  IL] 
from  whom  the  place  took  its  name,  according  to  the  Dinnseanehtu,  Bk.  of  DalljiiiotetftL 
193.  a.  b.) 

(68)  C«rfui.— This  was  the  name  of  a  hill  not  now  identifled.  It  wms  situated  in  the  leatli- 
east  of  Ueath,  somewhere  near  the  present  Garlstown,  and  north  of  Losk  in  the  coant^of 
Dublin.  (See  the  ancient  unpubUabed  Tale  of  Tochmarc  Enuri.—Thn  Coortabip  of  Amt 
and  CucJttilainn.) 

(69)  Fuinedh.-^ThlK  was  an  ancient  name  for  Ireland,  signifying  the  western  end,  «r  saiMet. 

(70)  AedA  of  Emhain,  etc.  -  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  now  to  Identify  wittt  m- 
talnty  the  personages  here  named  among  their  numerous  contemporaries  of  the  same  naBM> 

(71)  Liamhain.— How  called  DunUvln,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  an  ancient  sc«t  ef  tfas 
kings  of  Leinster. 

(72)  Tarbhgha, — Some  place  between  Dnnlavin  and  Tara  (but  in  Meath,  I  thtnk),  ani  wi 
kuowu  to  me.  Tliere  was  a  Cfnoc  Tarbhgha  near  Cruackain  in  Connacht,  which  could  not  of 
course  be  tlio  place  referred  to  in  the  text. 


Three  Poems  tlAp6  incAt  qMiAi-o  ctAl'oeb, 
of  DubhUuuh      'OAn  rtAiT)eo  rtwAir  UiA-o, 

UaLugair;  '    '  13 

<A.D.  «o.)      ^^  ^^^  ^^^  c^itnchAii, 
X)o  6Ai&Aib  irn|\6cti, 
t)A  in6  'oo|\AC  enriA 
■Oo  ^tAib  t^i  Ii6cti. 

1lob)\if  entiAt  Aitetit) 
"OA  t^t  T)^c  cen  'oo'd^m^, 

Xo^i  ctiAtmAig  r»A  Cetn|\A, 
^of  fLtiAg  Ce^nA  cpcbAirig. 

t)ei6  f'15  i\oniAyvb  ennA, 
■Oo  pri-oiMgAib  tTtmiT), 

Ae^  einriA,  HiaIL  -AiVig, 
|:tAnt)|  CemjWk  pActi|\ini. 

tujAi-o  If  to-pc  btitnnij, 
Oetipjf§  Ag  i^\  t>A'Ia  ; 

TnAeL-otiiri  bA  ^ AtAi^ijrie, 
•Alii it/,  CAi^xp^i,  CAbA. 

etlTlA  WAC  tl^lbl/  m4|\A15, 

HAp6  in  |vi  conrtAine, 

IfATJ-O  fUAIfV  AtlU^A, 

bApn  nenriA  nAtVe. 

entiA  niAC  1l6iVbt»A|\Ai5 
1lAbA|\i  CAemciALtA, 

Ha  hentiA  r»A  bA^A, 
llAbit:  iCAt  tiAmriA. 

ClT>  tlAtTIAin  |\AiocAn, 
lAJin  CA|\p  1  CAyVD^A, 

t)o  bofctiT)  TiA  Cem|vA 
"La  entiA  tlA|^■o  «aih|\a. 

t  (.1.  CetifelAi5). 

X  (.1.  WAG  Cond:obAit\). 

§  (.1.  mAc  "OtiTitAifls). 
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AmftA  in  c^TO  1%A  itJit>, 

X>o  tx>fCttT>  rxA  C^t]<&cliiiA, 
A|\  iiits|iAt>  tiA  hemtiA, 

P]a6da  1x)ca|\  tAgin, 

T>Ap  At  X)6T>e  "OogAiiu 
t)A  te|\iCit\  tAgiti. 

t^l-pifrl^X  "OA  fCOfVAlb. 

RAfcw-pT^i;  A  Tieo^, 

"Oa^  Tn6|\  CApi  cllAJtAIJ, 
Aucf  AC  51  Alt  ca6  YIOriDAlTX, 

Le6  CO  mA|xin  miAT>gUxin. 


t>A  iniAT>A6  in  nitinci|t, 
ftob^cAp  oc  enriA, 

HOpf  AC  tl|\1  An'OAtA, 

Hopf  AC  V&mA  c|\6iiA. 

Hopf AC  V&mA  r^t^A, 
riic  -pc^LA  cen  bunAO, 

tlA  let  Cmnt)  ha  clAi-oeb, 
Ra  md^cVitiAuViAib  TYIuniAn. 


CAin  cQCA'o  T>o  CnnA, 
Alrteit  cliiJiTi^  nA  cw^i, 

ScfK&jpAXX  ca6a  ciri, 
"Oo  fiiro|\ttiTii  tiiti. 

CAin  cticAt)  t>o  ennA, 
A  muinAin  yvA  ^t^ejyu, 

tln^  x>6|\  ced  ti|TU 

Ifpn  b'LiA'OAin  da  ne|yu. 


Hopi^AC  mAti  lApn, 
|:|\^  tm'o  enriAi  imjlAin, 

lloboi  icb  icAtmAin, 
floboi  mep  ip-obAit). 

RAbicif  A  cigi, 

1  cnVdAib  cAnAichbi, 
til  bepcif  'OA  |\6uAib 

A|\  tiAmAin  A  CAtim. 

flAWcif  A  CI5I, 

A  CI  t6Aib  jA  c6rib, 

UticrrAC  giAl/t  ca6  c6icit>, 

^Abf  AC  1AC  A|\  ton. 


Famous  the  march  he  went 
To  the  burninf;  of  CV«acAa«n,<'') 

After  demolishing  Emkain  ;('^) 
It  waj  a  valiant,  oontentioua  deed. 

Contentionslj  the  Leinstermen  went 
Over  the  ford  oi  Dun  Doyhair;^'^^ 

KumerooB  were  the  Leinstermen, 
As  numerous  were  their  steeds. 

They  unyoked  their  steeds 

Upon  the  rampart  of  clerical  Caiael; 
They  brought  a  hostage  every  nine 
men 

With  them   to   Mastin  of  pure 
honour. 
Honourable  were  the  people 

Whom  Enna  had ; 
Numerous  were  their  assemblies ; 

Brave  were  they  of  hands. 

Brave  were  they  of  hands — 

It  is  not  a  report  without  founda- 
tion— 
Against  Leth  Chuinn  of  the  swords — 

Against  the  great  tribes  of  Mumh- 
ain. 
The  tribute  which  was  given  to  Enna 

From  Leth  Chuinn  of  the  feasts,— 
A  screpall  from  every  house, 

Of7fiMfrwinj(">the  whole. 

The  tribute  which  was  paid  to  Enna 

From  Mumhain  [was]  with  slay- 
ings. 
An  uingi''''^  of  gold  from  every  man- 
sion, 

In  the  year  that  was  next. 
Good  were  the  Leinstermen 

In  the  time  of  Enna  the  pure ; 
There  was  com  in  the  land, 

There  were  fruits  in  the  woods. 

Their  houses  used  to  be 

Upon  hills  without  decrease ; 
They  removed  them  not  from  the 
roads 

For  fear  of  being  expended. 
Their  houses  used  to  be 

Upon  hills  and  upon  fair -greens ; 
They  took  the  hostages  of  every  pro- 
vince; 

They  took  them  by  force. 


AFP.  III. 

Three  Poems 
oiDnbhthaek 
Ua  Lugair; 
(A.D.  iao.) 


(7S)  Crtuuhaak.—Tht  Royal  Palaee  of  Connscht. 

(74)  Emhain.-The  Royal  Palace  of  Ulster. 

C76)  Ath  Diine  Daghair. — ^Tbe  Ford  of  Don  Dogtaalr.    Not  known  to  me. 

C7^  /VnMlnunl.  —  Althoiu;b  this  metal  appears  in  several  places  in  our  ancient  writings  to 
■1^1^  some  precious  kind  of  White  Bronze,  it  certainly  appears  in  other  places  to  mean 
aurred,  or  ornamented  Silver,  which  in  the  present  instance,  and  sometimes  elsewhere,  would 
imply  some  standard  piece  of  silver  money.  The  Screpall  of  silver  was  the  value  of  three 
fingiitms,  or  pence. 

<77)  Uingi^—IiJi  u(ng4  (ounce  ?)  was  twenty -four  Screpalls ;  a  SerepaU  waa  three  Pinginns 
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APP.  V.     tAbiWiiT)  bi\ef At  b^Uxd,  Labhraidh,  t'«>  Bresal  Belack, 

—      piA6ti  WAC  tiA  itLacIi A ;  Fiackuj  the  son  of  the  king : 

tlAt)ib  |\A6in  enriA,  From  them  descended  Exmi  ;— 

til  fc6lA  CO  ca6a.  It  is  not  a  story  to  be  contested. 

CAer.  [A  Battle.] 


Tlie  Cua- 
mam. 


APPENDIX,  No.  IV.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  8.] 

Original  of  passage  concerning  tJie  CtiitTnenn,  from  His  Book 
of  Leinster  (the  MS,  classed  H.  2.  18.,  r.C.Z>.),  /o/. 
183.  a. 

ConcomgAi^cliA  c]\a,  ptit)  h-C^teriTi  x>o  ShenchAii  Cop- 
peif c,  x>My  in  b^  meboji  teo  UAin  Do  CuAtnje  innA  651 ;  octif 
Afbe|ACACA|i  riAT)  ]:ecA]i  t)i  a6c  bto5A  n<vniTnA.  Afbepc 
lA^itim  SencliAn  ^iia  x)AtcA  X)uy  cia  t>ib  no  ^vAgAt)  a]Wl  ben- 
riAcc  1  ci]ie  LecA  •00  fojtAim  riA  Uatia  bejtCA  in  pii  fAip 
'OA^idif  in  diutmenn.  'Oottuit)  6mine  .n.  tlinene  ocuj' 
tritnigen  TTiAC  SencAin  •00  che6c  fAip. 


APPENDIX,  No.  V.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  9,  and  note  <•»  (also 

Lect.  II.,  p.  31).J 

The  "Seren   Original  (with  Translation)  of  a  passage  in  an  ancient  Law 
wiidon?'.  Glossary,  compiled  by  *OubAtcA6  tTlAC  pipbipg,  exj^ining 

the  ^^ Seven  Orders  of  Wisdoni'^from  the  MS.  classed  H.  5. 30. 

T.CD.  (under  the  word  CAog-oAc). 

Caos-oac  .1.  Ainm  5]tAii6,  r\\e  niA]i  6Anuf  nA  qii  cao5At>a 
f Atm  ;  pogtAinci'be,  'OeifgibAt,  ScApuii6e,  poniceAX)lAii&e, 
Saoi  CAn6ine,  '0]iuimcti. 

^5pn  nA  f  eAdc  n5]tAi'6  OAjnA. 

pogtAinci-de  .1.  feA]i  aj  a  mbi  eotuf  1  moeid  leAbjwtb 
t)  f ocoip  Aire,  uime  pn  goipteAii  •oe  f eA]i  uiACCAnA  focoiiieAi. 

'Oefgib^  .1.  feA]i  A5  A  mbi  focoi]ie  uite  .1.  -oa  tedbAp 
•06A5  nA  f ocoi]ieAc. 

ScAiitii-be  .1.  peA]i  A5  a  mbi  c]iio6a  'o^AiceAccAib  nAOihtA 
in  A  pogtoim. 

foipceA'olAi'be  .1.  feA^i  A5  a  mbi  gitAmA-OAC,  qiofAn,  octif 
pobtAbA,  ocuf  ]time,  octif  |\eAtA  5n6ne,  ocuf  ej^A. 

Saoi  CAnoine   .1.   peA|\  A5  a  mbi  eotuf  CAnoine,  ocuf 

(or  pennies);  and  a  Piitginn  was  the  weight  of  eight  [or  as  It  is  said  in  aaoth^  idaee  twmtf- 
foor]  grains  of  wheat»  grown  in  good  land.  (See  Book  of  Banymote,  foL  181,  t>.  a,  etcj  TWs 
was  the  value  and  weight  of  silver. 

(78)  Labhraidh  was  the  son  of  BresaJ  BeUteh^  who  was  ttie  son  of  FVodba  HslciOa,  hd  of 
Cathair  M&r,  monarch  of  Ireland,  who  was  slain  ▲.]>.  12S. 
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c-AtiAr  Sget^  loj'A  .1.  b]i6iteA]t  ti-*06  (ipn  iriAt)  jLati  i  mbi)    app.  v. 

.1.  e4\CHA  C-A-oiAlC  CATlOine.  The"SeTcn 

"Ontiimcti  .1.  feA]i  AgA  mbi  eotuf  lomiAn  ha  b-eAgriA,  6n  orders  of 
teAbA^i  Af  mo  t)A  njoijiceAi^  ctiitmeAn  guj^  in  teAbA^i  Af  tugA       °™  ' 
T)A  njoipceA^i  x)eic  b]ieit:ii\,  iriA  iit)eAcc]VM5teAii  .i.  i  rroeg- 
c6i|ti5ceA|\  ATI  aomriA  mAit  t)o  ]iinne  *Oia  x)0  tTlAoip. 

[translation.] 

f^Cdogdach^f  i.«,  the  name  of  a  grade  (or  man  of  degree),  because 
that  he  chants  the  three  times  fifty  Psalms ;  student,  disciple,  his- 
toiian,  lecturer,  doctor  of  the  canon,  druimcli. 

These  are  the  seven  grades  [or  orders]  of  wisdom. 

Foglaintidh  [a  student],  t.«.,  a  man  who  has  knowledge  of  ten 
books  of  science,  and  hence  he  is  called  a  man  who  is  acquiring 
science. 

Desgibal  [disciple],  t.^.,  a  man  who  has  knowledge  of  the  whole 
of  science,  ».«.,  the  twelve  books  of  science. 

SUxmidhe  [historian],  t.«.,  a  man  who  has  thirty  holy  lessons  in 
his  course  of  learning. 

Foirceadiaidhe  [lecturer,  tutor,  or  teacher],  i.e.,  a  man  who  has 
[professes]  grammar,  criticism,  and  orthography,  and  enumeration, 
and  the  courses  of  the  year,  and  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Scun  Canoine  [doctor  of  the  canons],  i.e.,  a  man  who  has  know- 
ledge of  the  canon,  and  who  relates  the  Gospel  [story]  of  Jesus ;  «.«., 
the  word  of  God  (in  the  pure  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  found) ;  ».«., 
catholic,  canonical  msdom. 

DruimcH,  ue.,  a  man  who  has  perfect  knowledge  of  Wisdom, 
from  the  greatest  book,  which  is  called  Cuilmen,  to  the  smallest 
book,  which  is  called  Ten  Words,  in  which  are  well  arranged  the 
good  Testament  which  God  made  unto  Moses.] 

The  Druimcli  was  the  Ferleighinn,  or  Ollamh,  in  universal  learn- 
ing. These  were  the  graduated  professors  in  the  collegiate  educa- 
tional course,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  whether  attached  to  a 
church  or  ecclesiastical  establishment,  or  in  an  ackadh  (or  field). 

The  following  very  curious  memorandum  is  found  on  an  unpaged 
rellum  slip,  between  pp.  73,  74,  of  the  MS.  classed  H.  4.  22., 
T.C.D., — a  MS.  of  circa  a.d.  1450.  It  professes  to  give,  quaintly 
enough,  a  sort  of  philosophical  *  pedigree*  of  Scholarship,  and  is 
valuable  as  distinctly  referring  to  the  degrees  of  learning  described 
by  Mac  Firbis  in  the  foregoing  extract : — 

ScotAire,  mAC  t6i5itTo,  tiiic  CAOictAi'6,  mic  fogiAncA,  mic 
t>eif cipuib,  mic  pjA'6  ticpi,  mic  ftiA'6  CAtioine,  mic  '0|\tiim- 

cl^i,  mic  t)e  bi. 

[translation.] 

[School-boy,  son  of  Lesson ;  son  of  Caogdach ;  son  of  Foglain' 
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App.  Tii.   tidh;  son  of  Disciple ;  son  of  Professor  of  [profane]  Letters;  son  of 
,  Professor  of  the  Canons ;  son  of  DruimclcU;  son  of  the  Living  God.] 

lOB      SGT6D 

wSdon?'  '^^^  Staruidhey  or  Historian,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  counted 

as  a  Graduate  in  this  curious  pedigree. 


APPENDIX,  No.  VI.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  10.] 

^im!^^^  Original  of  pdssage  from  the  opening  of  the  poem  of  Cu4n 
Ua  tx)CAin  071  Tara,  containing  a  reference  to  the  SaUai)^; 
from  the  Book  of  Ballymote  {foL  89,  a.  a.). 

ctiATi  o  toch^in  ceaniu. 

Uem^^i^t  C05A  HA  cuLac, 

POCA  e^ilU  ItTOJVX'OAC, 

-d^i'DCACAHi  ChojtniAic  mic  ^ipc, 
ITI1C  CuiTit)  Cet)CAchAi5  comnAipc. 
CoftTnAc  bA  cnn-OAit  a  niAid, 
Da  f  ai,  bA  pti,  bA  flAit, 
bA  p|t  b^ieiteiTi  pe|i  fene, 
bA  CA]iA  bA  coi56te. 

COJimAC  pA  cLaI  CAejAIT)  CAt, 

['Oo  f]  itAit)  SaLcaiji  Uem^tAcb, 

If  in  cSaLcai]!  pn  aca, 

Antif  •oecb  |*unn  fencuf a. 
If  in  cSAtcAip  pn  At)be|\, 

Secc  n-Aif -Of  1  Ci]ienT)  inbijt ; 

C015  fij  nA  coijex^  'oofTgni, 

til  e^ienn  if  a  boifpi. 
If  ina  ACA  t)e  jac  teit 

InA  nt)b5  cac  f  1  0015116 ; 

In  A  n-obg  fi  UeiniiA  CAiit 

'^^  ^^Z  5^^  cuipi  ce6tAi5. 
Coimgne^  coniAiinfe|\AX)  cai6, 
Ce6  fi  -oiA  fAiLe  'oofAicb, 
CficAt)  ce6  cdici'd  f  [oqtuAich], 
Oca  cfAigiT)  CO  Cfom  cuAich. 


APPENDIX,  No.  VII.     [Lect.  L,  Page  IL] 

The5a//a<r   Original  of  passage  concerning  the  SAtcAif  of  Taro,  juo^ 

*"■  from   the  Book  of  the    Ua   CbongbAil,  in   the  Bod  of 

Ballymote  {foL  145,  a.  a.),  and  in  the  l^AbAjt  bui^  tecAin 

(MS.  classed  H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D,;  col  889). 

"Oo  jtigneA'O  t)m,  gnim  nA-dAHijiA  La  CoftinAC,  ei6on  SaIcai^ 
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Ctiopm^ic  t>o  itinot,  ei6on  x>o  tinoitic  pn  ocuf  re^xndAii  app.  vn. 
ejtenti,  im  'Pinx>CATi  tuac  tnbofciiA,  ocuf  im  ptAt  p  Li ;  co]to 
fC]\ibAt)  coitngneoA,  ocuf  quv6bA  coibmufA,  iiemint)  a  p§ 
octif  A  puijteAc;  octif  a  ca^a,  ocuf  A  cotniiuisti,  ocuf  a  riAn- 
fATicA  AtiAtt  6  tofAc  t)OThAin  conici  pn:  Conit)  p,  t)in,  Sal- 
CAip  UetiniAC  Af  |\en),  octif  Af  btinAt),  ocur  Af  copti]i  •oo 
fCAncAiDib  Cttenn  6fin  cuf  atiiu.  ♦♦*•♦♦  t^<xbA|t 
TiA  titlACongbriAtA  cecinic. 

APPENDIX,  No.  Vm.     [Led.  I.,  Page  12.] 

Original  of  passage  referring  to  the  SAtcAip  of  Tara  in  the   '^^saitatr 
Preface  to  Dr,  Keating^  History  of  Krinn,  *    *^ 

Ajtif  If  cjte  belt  cumcA  a  meT)A]i'6Act  •oaha  -oo  5A]ttA0i 
SaLcai]!  tiA  UeAm|tji6  'oon  p]iimteAbAp  x)o  bio-d  a]1  u^itATfiAf 
OllATTiAin  Tlio$  Ciponn  f6in,  A5iif  SaIcai]!  CAipt  'oo 
Ch^oitiic  Cho|\mAic  ITlic  CuibonnAin,  Agtif  SAtcAiit  riA  tlAnn 
T)o  Cti]\oitiic  AenjufA  Ceite  '06;  om^  m^\<  if  loriAnn  pfAtm 
Ajuf  DUATi  no  t)An,  niA|\  pn  if  ionAnn  Pf  AtcAijt  no  Pf  Atce- 
l^mni  Aguf  X)tiAnAif  e. 

APPENDIX,  No.  IX.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  13.] 

Oriainal  of  passage  concerning  the  Cm  '0]iomA  SneccA,  from  The  an 
vie  Book  of  Ballymote  (foL  12  a.)  and  Book  of  Lecain  stuSSa. 
{fol  271  6.),  both  in  the  RLA. 

A  Cm  t)|\otnA  Sne6cA  in  becfo  contiiji  Cef Aif . 

APPENDIX,  No.  X.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  13.] 

Original  of  a  second  passage  in  the  Book  of  Lecain  {fol  77  6.,  SjJ^" 
col,  2),  RJ.A,^  referring  to  the  Cm  'Of oniA  SneccA.  Sneehta, 

'Oo  ctimoilf eAm  cfA,  in  5eneAtACf a  "Ua  n*OiAf niA-OA  a  cf oi- 
yicib  nA  njAei-oet,  A5tif  a  SAtcAif  Chof itiaic  bi  CAipt,  Aguf  a 
iebAf  X)ume  'Oa  teAchgbAf ,  ocuf  a  teAbfAib  'PIahto  tTI Ainif - 
CjieAch,  ocuf  A  Cm  *0f  omA  Sne6cA,  ocuf  a  bAn-OAiAib  ocuf  a 
lebfAib  Aifipn,  cofo  cbestoimfem  co  hAen  inAT). 

APPENDIX,  No.  XI.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  14.] 

Original  of  a  third  reference  to  the  Cm  'OfomA  Sne6cA  in  the  SHJJ^** 
LeAbAf  UecAin  {foL  123  a.),  in  the  R,I.A.  anecKta. 

Acbefc  Cm  'Of omA  Sne6cA  coniAt)  AmtAit)  bot)  coif. 
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IPP.   XII. 


Droma 
Snechta, 


APPENDIX,  No.  Xn.     [Lect.  L,  Page  14.] 

Original  of  passage  in  Dr.  Keating's  History  of  Erinn  referring 

to  the  Cin  'Oitom-A  SneccA. 

Cuntpom  pof  ATinfo  c]t&obf5AoiteA'6  ftcAdcA  11111^505  x>o 
^A^ijt  ATI  te<vD<M]i  jadaUa  'Oa  ngoijiti  Cin  'OjtomA  SneAteA, 
Ajuf  |njt  CAinij  pAT)ptii5  a  nei|\inn  •00  bi  An  c-u§oa|i  pn 
Ann. 


Tlie  <Hn 
Droma 

StM!Ch(€U 


APPENDIX,  No.  Xm.     [Lect.  L,  Page  14.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (the  MS.  dasud 
Ja.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.),  concerning  Uie  Cm  'O^ioTnA  SnedcA;  (a 
memorandum  written  on  lower  margin  offol.  230  6.) 

[e^tnin  niAc]  'OuacIi,  hiac  pj  ConnACc,  otlAin  octif  fAit), 
ocuf  f ui  f encliAff A,  ocuf  fui  ecnAi ;  if e  y<o  ctiinot  genelAije 

5Aet)et in  oen  tebo|i,  et>on,  Cm  t)poinA 

SneclicA. 


Peditrree 
of  Dnach 
Odlaeh. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XIV.     [Lect.  I.,  Pages  15,  16 ;  note  ^'^'] 

The  Pedigree  of  'Ouac  jAtAc,  King  of  Connacht  in  the  earh/ 

part  of  the  Fifth  Century. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  attempting  to  fix  to  a  year  tbe 
date  of  the  reign  of  Duach  Galach;  but  his  Pedigree  is  aocuiatelj 
preserved.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Eochaidh  Muigkmkeadhoinj 
who  was  Monarch  of  all  Erinn,  a.d.  859-379,  according  to  the 
Four  Masters;  and  this  Eochaidh  was  father  of  the  celebrated 
Monarch,  Niall  '^  of  the  Nine  Hostages",  whose  eldest  son,  Latgk" 
airiy  was  Monarch  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick. 
Duach  Ckdach  was,  therefore,  first  cousin  of  King  Laeghairtj  as 
weU  as  of  his  predecessor,  DcUhi^  the  last  pagan  Monarch  of  Erinn. 

Eochaidh  Muighmheadhoin^  Monarch  of  Erinn,  died  a.i>.  379  (ac- 
cording to  the  Four  Masters) ;  he  left  Five  Sons,  of  whom  Briai^ 
became  Lord,  or  King,  of  Connacht,  and  who  was  the  cohudod 
ancestor  of  the  O'Conors,  the  O'Flahertys,  and  other  great  families 
of  that  province.  Eochaidh  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  all 
Erinn  by  Crimhthann  M6r  (of  the  Eberian  race),  who,  after  a  reign 
of  seventeen  years,  was  succeeded  in  his  turn  by  the  youngest  son 
of  Eochaidh^  the  celebrated  NiaU  ^^  of  the  Nine  Hostages^.  Another 
of  the  sons  of  Eochaidh,  Fiachra,  was  the  father  of  the  Monarch 
Dathi,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  NiaUy  on  the  throne.  The  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Niall^  FiachrOj  and  BrioHj  were  as  follows :— 
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NIALL  Cot  the  Mine  Hoitagea*l,  Mbnarcb,  a.d.  879-406 


lM4^Mri, 


11.439^-468 


Eogan  [a  qao  the 
OK 

Muiredaeh 


ConaiOulban 
ellla.]       [A  quo  tbe  O'Doonellfi.] 


MunCHEABTACH,  H.  604-628 


DoMBKAix,  M.  669-663,        jointly  with  Feakous 


I 
\ 
EOCHAIDB,  IL  662-664 


Cotrpri 
Corlmae  Caoch. 


TUATRAL  HAOLOABBB, 

IL  628-639. 


IPP.   XIT. 


Pedigree 
of  SHuieh 
OdUuh. 


FIACHBA 


Datrx,  M.  406.439 


OiuoLL  Molt,  U  469  470. 
K.C.  bet.  469 

CeOmch 


Eoghan  Bel,  K.C. ; 


AlHU  Inbhanda,^C. 


Amhalgafdh^  King  of 
Connacht;  ob.  449. 


BBIAN,  King  of  Connacht. 


Duach 


Oalach^  K.C.  [the  youngest  of  the  34  sons 

of  Brian.} 


Sogtm  Srtimh^  K.C. 


Emin 


Mulnadhaeh  MM 


Feargus 


I 
Efxhaidh  Ttrmehama, 

(a  quo  the  (XConora,  etc.) 


Duach  Teangumha,  K.C.  (ob.  499, 
at  the  Battle  of 
JSeaghait.) 

Senaeh 
(a  qno  O'Flahertgr,  etc.) 


(a  quo  O^HuairCy  etc.) 


pn  the  foregoing  Genealogical  Tables,  it  will  be  understood  that 
"  MT  signifies  Monarch  of  all  Erinn,  and  "  K.C."  King  of  Connacht. 
The  dates  of  the  obits  mentioned  are  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.] 

In  a  prose  tract  in  the  Book  of  Bally  mote  (fol.  54),  on  the 
Names  and  Reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht,  within  the  Christian 
era,  or  rather,  from  about  the  time  of  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick, 

32  b 
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App.  XIV.  the  ntimber  of  years  during  which  each  reigned  is  shortly  stated, 
Pedigree  *^^  *^®  above  named  Kings  are  recorded  in  the  following  order : — 
of Duaeh  AmcUgaidh,  20  years;  OUioU  (or  AUUl)  MoU^  11  years;  Duadi 
Galctck,  20  years;  Eogan  Bd^  37  years;  Eogan  Sranh,  27  years; 
Ailill  Inbhandoy  11  years;  Duach  Teangumka^  7  years.  But  neither 
the  number  of  years  nor  the  order  appears  to  have  been  exactly 
stated  there ;  as  in  both  respects  the  record,  though  exact  enough 
as  to  names,  is  unintelligible  when  compared  with  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  and  other  authorities.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  critical  knowledge  in  the  department  of  Irish  Chronology,  it  is 
imfortunately  impossible  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  of 
such  authorities  in  such  cases  as  those  of  which  the  above  is  but 
one  among  many  instances.  Perhaps,  if  we  could  ascertain  mth 
certainty  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the  princes  above  named 
followed  one  another  on  the  provincial  throne  of  Connacht,  we 
might  be  able  to  make  some  approximation  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
accession  of  each.  Of  OUtoU  Molt  we  know  that  he  resigned  the 
throne  of  Connacht  for  that  of  all  Erinn  in  459 ;  and  as  his  unde 
and  predecessor,  Amhalgaidhj  died  in  449,  it  may  be  correct  to 
state  that  OUioU  reigned  1 1  years  in  Connacht.  Perhaps,  also,  it 
may  be  accurately  stated,  that  Amhcdgaidh  had  reigned  20  years. 
But  from  the  very  clear  and  formal  assertion  of  GUla-na-naonih 
(yDuinn,  it  would  seem  to  be  undoubtedly  certain  that  the  reign 
of  Duach  Gcdach  must  have  been  before  that  of  his  cousin,  Amhai' 
gaidhj  instead  of  subsequent  to  the  promotion  of  Otihll  MoU  to  the 
throne  of  Erinn. 

The  prose  tract  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  above  mentioned,  is  im- 
mediately followed,  in  that  venerable  MS.,  by  a  Poem  of  seventy-four 
stanzas  or  quatrains,  on  the  same  subject,  written  about  A.D.  1150, 
by  GiUa-na-naomh  CDuinn;  and  in  this  poem  it  is  stated,  as  a 
known  historic  fact,  that  from  the  death  of  Duach  Crolach  to  the  date 
of  the  Battle  of  SeaghaiSj  79  years  elapsed.  The  date  of  this  battle 
is  pretty  well  known ;  it  was  the  battle  in  which  DwuXi  descen- 
dant and  namesake,  Duach  Teangumha  (also  Eong  of  Connacht),  is 
recorded  to  have  been  killed.  It  is  stated  by  the  Four  Masters  to 
have  been  a.d.  499  ;  but  according  to  O^Duinn,  five  years  later,  or 
A.D.  504.  This  record,  therefore,  would  fix  the  date  of  the  death 
of  Duach  Galach  at  a.d.  420,  or  at  latest,  at  a.d.  425 ;  and  an 
examination  of  the  above  Genealogical  Tables,  with  reference  to 
the  probable  period  at  which  he  flourished — ^grandson  as  he  was  of 
the  Monarch  Uochaidh,  who  died  a.d.  379,  and  first  cousin  of  the 
Monarch  Dathiy  who  ascended  the  throne  a.d.  406 — ^must,  I  think, 
suggest  the  strong  probability  of  the  truth  of  O'-Dwinn'*  statement 
It  is  right  to  observe,  however,  that  in  a  tract  on  the  Pedigrees  of 
the  Connacht  families  of  this  race,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  (foL 
64,  a.  a.),  Duach  Ckdach  is  spoken  of  as  having  survived  to  come  in 
contact  with  Saint  Patrick,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  personally 
made  submission. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  XV.    [Lect  L,  Page  15.]  jf^p..  xv. 

Original  of  a  second  reference  in  Dr.  Keating'a  History  of^^  ^» 
Erinn  to  the  Cm  *0|\oniA  SneccA,  {in  the  Early  History  o/sruMa, 
the  Milesians.) 

Cui]«of  feniuf  fgolA  'tia  fui-oe  |te  munAt)  ha  nit  W^ilAift, 
A]i  triAig  SeAfiAiji,  yAn  gcAtpAig  t)A  TijAipiniOTin  Cm  'O^toniA 
SneAccA  EoTHSNA  ATTiAit  A^oent  An  pte. 

[Thus  in  the  ancient  grammatical  Tract  (or  UraichecM)  in  the 
Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecain: — 

Penmi*  P^Wf^^S  ^r^»  *"^c  CogAm,  ocuf  1a]1  tuac  neniA, 
ocuf  5^eT)et  TTiAC  Ctiui]!,  nA  c^ii  f Am^  t)o  iieipfeAT)  nA  be^A- 
tu|*A  ec  Aptit)  C6ce]ieAm  auicAcem  A]iichce. 

Fenius  Farrsaigh  [or  Fenius  the  Antiquary],  son  of  Eoghan^  and 
lar^  the  son  of  Nemo,  and  Gaedhel,  the  son  of  Ethiur,  the  three 
Professors  [iSbildA],  it  was  that  invented  these  dialects,  et  apud 
Eoteream  civitatem,  they  invented  them. — (Book  of  Zecatn,  fol. 
152,  a.) 

APPENDIX,  No.  XVI.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  15.] 

Original  of  a  second  passage  in  the  Book  of  Leinsier  (H.  2. 18.,  JJlJ^^" 
T.CJ).;  fol.  149  0.),  referring  to  the  auUiority  of  the  Cm  sn^cjua. 
tDponiA  SneccA. 

A  cin  t)nonini^  snechu^  so  sis. 

A|*bei\AC  fendAi-oe,  boi  tonjef  mgen  'oCbpib  A|t  cmt)  tTlic 
ITlibx)  in  he^te,  •oofpAtA  Anfut)  mA^vA  ifpn  nociAn  t)o  tTlui]i 
Ui|i]ten,  conDAfiiAtACAii  m  h^mn.  13aca]i  ii6  m  hCTtmn  |\6 
ITlAccAib  tTliteT).  ^fbepcACA]!  lApum,  |^i  meic  tTliliT),  bA 
cocu  'ooib  A  ri]i  fern,  ocuf  ni  cii6icpcif  cen  nnfC|tA  |*|mii 
A|A  CAi|\t)er  'ooib.  IS  •oe  ac  p|A  c|\enx)A  mnA  m  be^te,  co 
b]tAt,  A|A  [p|\]  imcjtenAic  Ua  nA  mnA  ipn  t)omAn  otchenA. 

APPENDIX,  No.  XVII.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  17.] 

Oriainal  of  a  Verse  of  the  ^e\A\<e  Aenguii*  {the  Stanza  for  or  the 
JSeptemher  3),  with  its  Gloss,  referring  to  the  lAbrary  of  lo^II^ 
V^njAi^At),  in  the  time  of  Saint  Cotum  Citte.  tSy)?*"" 

cottn^n  'OROtn^  petiu^, 
Long^aAt)  5RiAn  ^t^ib, 
tn-Ac  msse  co  tnitib 
o  ctionx)eiiib  tn-AUAib. 

lx)n5A|VAX)  coifpnt)  Amuij  cbuAchAC  i  cuAifcuAC  OfjtAije 
.1.  m  Uib  t:oi|\cheUAm  .i.  i  tTlAig  sa^-q,  a  nT)ipu|\c  Ja^a-o 
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\i6X).     Coifpnt)  .1.  fint)fAt)  se^L,  inap  qie  riA  ctioffAib;  no 


Of  the 


iSSSSJo?    sWitTOA  A  6off A.     Suit)  t6pnx),  octif  f encliAif ,  ocuf  b^ie- 
(tl  c«i.      ctiemnAif,  octif  plit)e6cAi  he.     IS  cnui5e  t>o|\aI^  Cotiitn 

Hury).  Cllte  fO|t  A151t)ec1lC,  COjt   Clieit  a  tlub^tA  f A1]1,  OCUf  f AcbAlf 

Cottim  Citie  bpechijt  fO|\  a  teb]tAibfitib  .i.  conA^ibAU  jjtemdi 
t>oc  6fi,  otf6  inni  imA  Tix^enAi-o  •opochenech.  Ocuf  irfet)  on 
|io  coniAilrtet),  A]t  niA|tAic  ha  bubAi]^  beof  ocuf  m  l^SAnD 
TiAcb  f e|t  eAc. 

Iticau  'oin,  bA  niAjtb  tx>n5AiAA'o  iffet)  innipc  eolAij,  oasa 
teAbA]i  6nenn  'ooctiicim  in  Ai'ocbefin.  Tlo  ipAc  tia  oaja 
i]iAbAi:A|\  utibAi|\  cech  •OAnAi  ipn  AjVAcut  ijVAibe  Cotum  Cille 

Eochuicfec  Ant).  Octi|*  mAccnAigit)  Cotum  Citte  ocuf  CAch 
ui  tpn  C15  pn,  OCUf  foccAic  uite  ^qii  cbAi|tnich|ticti  nA 
tebA]!,  coniT)  Ant)  Acbe^AC  Cottim  Cille:  l/OngA^it),  olfe,  in 
OfpAi5ib  .1-  fAi  ca6  t)AnAi,  AcbAcb  innoffA.  pocAi  coa  ppe- 
nujAt)  pn,  ot  bAicbin.  AniAi|ife  a|\  fij^  hinAit)  int),  aji 
Cotum  Citte,  ocuf  t)ixic  Cotum  Citte: — 

1S  mA^ib  lx)n  [if  mA^ib  tx>n], 

X)o  Chitt  5A|uit)  mojt  nt)on, 

t)^int)  comlAjt  ACcpeAb, 

1c  t)ich  tegint)  ocuf  f  cot 
AcbAcb  tx>n  [AcbAch  U)n], 

1  Citt  S^ttAt)  mojt  in  t)on, 

If  t)icb  te^int)  ocuf  f  cot 

1nt)p  extent)  t)A|t  a  hop. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XVm.      [Lect.  H.,  Page  29.] 
i^tha  th«  0/  l/etA,  <A€  ancient  name  for  Italy  in  the  Gaedhelic. 

ancient  Irish  .f  '  j  ^ 

immefor  That  Ldha  was  the  ancient  name  applied  by  the  Gaedhil  to  Italy 

(and  particularly  to  that  part  of  Italy  in  which  Rome  is  situated), 
appears  to  be  certain,  from  many  old  authorities.  It  is,  howeTer, 
true  that  the  same  word  was  also  used  in  reference  to  Leiavia  or 
Armofica,  that  is,  Brittany,  in  France.  It  is  so  used  in  the  Trans- 
lation of  Nennius,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  the  MS.  H.  9. 17, 
rr.CD.)  (See  p.  69  of  tlie  « Irish  Version  of  the  Hisloria  Bri- 
tanum  of  Nennius",  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.CJ).,  for 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  in  1848 ;  and  see  a  somewhat  pert 
note  (Note  XI.)  at.  p.  19  of  the  Appendix  to  that  volume,  bj 
the  late  Hon.  A.  Herbert).  See  also  Note  H,  on  "The  Ancient 
Leatha",  from  which  Mr.  Herbert  might  have  learned  to  be  a  little 
less  authoritative  in  the  tone  of  his  remarks,  in  the  "  Tribes  and 
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Customs  of  Hy^Fiachnich^^y  edited  by  Dr.  O'Donoran  for  the  same  app.  xnn. 

Society,  1844  (p.  411).     Dr.  O'Donovan  refers  (ubi  supra)  to  the 

fifth,  sixth,  and  nmth  quatraiQS  of  St.  Fiach's  £[301111  to  St.  Patrick,  indent  iri«h 

as  applying  the  word  Lethu  or  Leatha  to  Latium  in  Italy,  and  quotes  °^®  '^' 

Mr.  Patrick  Lynch's  statement,  on  the  other  side,  that  this  is  an 

error  (see  Lynch's  Life  of  St.  Patrick;  Dublin,  Haydock,  1828; 

pp.  74,  75,  77,  etc.,  and  Note,  p.  820).    He  refers  also  to  the  gloss  on 

the  JFWire  Aenguia  (at  27th  Jime),  and  to  a  very  ancient  Irish  stanza 

quoted  in  the  same  work,  as  showing  that  the  word  was  intended 

primarily  for  Italy ;  he  quotes,  to  the  same  effect,  a  passage  in  Duald 

Mac  Firbis'  Grenealogies ;  and  he  refers  to  two  additional  authorities 

in  the  Book  of  Lismore  and  the  Book  of  Feenagh. 

The  following  passages  (including  those  referred  to  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan  in  the  Felire)  will  be  found,  I  think,  conclusive  on  the 
subject.  The  people  called  the  "  Britons  of  Lethal*  were  the  people 
of  Arlnorica  or  Brittany ;  but  the  word  I^ha  is  translated  ^^  La* 
tium",  or  "Italjr''.  Of  the  former  use  of  the  word  we  have 
examples  in  that  passage  from  the  Irish  Translation  of  Nennius  (in 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  in  H.  3.  17)  : — 

Octif  If  14^-0  pn  'b|\e4kC4kin  tcAt^,  ^  And  these  are  the  Britons  of 
etc.  Leatha",  etc 

And  in  the  following  passage  in  theMS.  H.  2. 16  (T.C.D.),  col.  781 : — 

O   ScA(^i£  btt^n^Ti'D,  ^Y\^r^  'd]\c  "  It  was  from  Scdthach  of  Bua^ 

^emme,  x>o  "bf ecAin  X^tA,  fof og-  nainn^  the  danghter  of  Art  Gemm^  of 
l/dint)  Cudistditit)  r\A  clef  a.  the  Britons  of  Letha  [Letayia]  that 

CuchuUtinn  learned  the  feats  of  arma". 

And  in  this  passage  in  the  Tale  of  Fraech  Mac  Fidhaigh,  in  the 
Book  of  Fermoy  (at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd, 
S.F.T.C.D.)  :— 

nobii'o  coeTtiAi\c  cAf  toej  nibe6  "That  would  be  courting  over  a 

pn,  Alt  'OoTin.    til  h-eAj,  A\i  m^x)^\^,      llring  calf  [t.  e,,  courting  a  woman 
oi|\  -DO  mAjxb  CotiAtt  'P^vAeA  cotiA      whose    husband    was   linngj],    said 
fieittftiti  A  tonrbAfT)Aib  tetA,  Ag      Donn.    "  It  is  not**,  said  Midtrj  "  for     . 
ifiri|*Ai|^e  CO  h-etpA.  Conall  has  killed  Fraech  [the  hus- 

band] with  his  hand,  in  [among]  the 
Longoards  of  Letha,  wmle  going  to 
the  Alps**. 

This  Leiha  was  probably  Letavia,  or  Brittany. 

The  following  authorities,  however,  all  specifically  record  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  Letha : — 

The  gloss  on  FiacKs  Hymn,  (Liber  Hynmorum,  T.C.D.)  is  this : — 

■Oo  f  Ai*  CA^t  etpA  h-tjite,  He  [the  Angel  Victor]  sent  him  over 

•Oe  tnAi|i,  bA  AwivA  |\e!tA,  all  the  Alps, — 

Coni'D  pAjv^Ab  tA  5ej\inAn,  This  was  by  far  the  most  admirable 

AnDer  in  ■oepcitif  c  tetA  [.1.  IcAtiA,  of  runs, — 

tiDi  piic  5e|\iiiAii.]  Until  he  took  up  with  German, 

In  the  south,  in  the  south  of  Leiha 
[u  e.,  Italia,  ubi  fuit  Qerman.] 
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App.  xYm.      In  the  Fdiri  AenguiSj  at  March  12,  (in  the  Ledbhar  Mar  Dwa 
'  DoigM^  commonly  called  the  Leabhar  BreaCj  in  the  R,I.A.)  it 

ancient  w«h  is  written  as  follows : — 


name  for 
Italy. 


^]\i50i|\  Abb  Hti^ni^k  \Am  te^A. 


*<  Gregory  Abbot  in  fiill  of  Borne 
or  Letha". 


And  in  the  verse  of  the  same  poem,  as  well  as  the  gloss  upon  it, 
at  Jime  27,  as  follows : — 


Ho  p|\ointA  q|\e  wAf u|iA 
AcA  ino|\  ^tiifn  cpetAin 

.till.  11'Oei|\D|\AtA)t  cA^r 

1  nuAim  tetA  betAiti  [.i.  a  notnine 
l^citim  .1.  beCA.] 


They  were  tested  throng  maitjr- 
dom, 

They  are  a  powerful  great  «A|— 

Seven  raliant  brothers, 

In  Borne  of  bboad  Letha  [U^  a  no- 
mine LaHumy  u  e.,  Lbisa.] 


Lastly,  in  the  Glossary,  H.  4.  22.  T.C.D.,  p.  58  (a  MS.  of  aj>. 
1460),  we  find  the  word  derived  and  explained. 

beAtA  .1.  et)Aib,  no  beiteAu.  LecUha^  i.  e^  Itax*t,  or  bbxadtb. 


The  CViT- 
menn. 


APPENDIX  No.  XIX.     [Lect  H.,  Page  32.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  t^AbA|\  m6\i  X)utiA  X)oi5|te  {in  the 
R.LA. — commonly  called  the  l/eAb<\|t  l3|teAc),  corUaming 
the  word  Cuittnenn. 

PpomA  pint)  x)Pe]i5At  ttiac  "UittiAm  pop  in  Ctntmeno  olL 


The  Cuil- 
mtun. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XX.     [Lect.  II.,  Page  32,  note  <««] 

Original  of  passage  concerning  the  word  Cuitinenn  in  <m 
ancient  Crlossarg^  classed  No,  74,  RJ.A. — and  another  in  Ae 
ancient  Glossary  in  the  vellum  MS.  classed  H,  3. 18.,  T.CJDy 
fol  603. 

CotAmriA  fCApb  .i.  CtnttnenriA  poApb  .i.  cpoicne  b6. 
Cuitmenn  .i.  tebAp,  uc  eyx,  bepcA  in  x^\  f  Aip  t)Ap6if  i^i 
Chuitmeinn. 


Of  the 
BeanStdhe. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXI.     [Lect  H.,  Page  36  (note  23).] 
Of  the  ben  Si-oe.     [Si-d. — pepp-de. — ^benp-Oe.] 

The  term  si*  [pron.  "^W],  as  far  as  we  know  it,  is  always  ap- 
plied in  old  writings  to  the  palaces,  courts,  halls,  or  residences  of 
those  beings  which  in  ancient  Gaedhelic  mythology  held  the  pboe 
which  ghosts,  phantoms,  and  fairies  hold  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
present  day.  Of  the  i^p-p^e  (j)ron.  "  farr-shee",  "  man  of  the 
Sidhs'*']  and  the    ben-piie    [pron.    "bann-shee",    "woman  of  the 
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Sidhif^  there  were,  howeTer,  two  classes.    One  of  these  was  sap-  app.  zzx. 
posed  to  consist  of  demons,  who  took  on  themselves  human  bodies  Qg^^ 
of  man  or  woman,  and  by  making  love  to  the  sons  and  daughters  B§tm  auht. 
of  men,  and  revealing  to  them  delusive  views  of  a  glorious  pros- 
pective immortality,  seduced  them  into  a  fatal  union,  by  which  they 
were  for  ever  lost  from  God.     [See  an  example  of  this  class  in  the 
**'  Sick-bed  of  OuckukunnTf  in  the  Atlantis,  Nos.  II.,  III.] 

The  second  class  consisted  of  the  uoa^  t>6  tlAfiAfiri,  a  people  said 
to  have  been  devoted  altogether  to  the  practices  of  Druidism  and 
the  Black  Art.  This  people,  in  fact,  were  the  possessors  of  Erlnn 
at  the  coming  of  the  Milesian  colony;  and  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Milesians,  and  disdaining  to  live  in  subjection  to  a 
more  material  and  less  spiritual  power  than  their  own,  their  chiefs 
were  imagined  to  have  put  on  the  garb  of  a  heathen  immortality, 
and  selecting  for  themselves  the  most  beautiful  situations  of  hills, 
lakes,  islands,  etc,  throughout  the  land,  to  have  built  for  them- 
selves, or  caused  to  spring  up,  splendid  halls  in  the  midst  of  those 
chosen  situations,  into  which  they  entered,  drawing  a  veil  of  magic 
around  them  to  hide  them  from  mortal  eyes,  but  through  which 
they  had  power  to  see  all  that  was  passing  on  Earth.  'Diese  im- 
mortal mortals  were  then  believed  not  only  to  take  husbands  and 
wives  from  amongst  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  but  also  to  give 
and  receive  mutual  assistance  in  their  battles  and  wars  respectively. 
[See  the  same  Story  published  in  the  Atlantis.] 

Numerous  instances  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  word 
signifies  a  hall  or  residence  of  those  immortals.  The  following 
stanza  is  taken  from  an  ancient  poem  by  Mac  Nia,  son  of  Oenna 
(of  whom  I  know  nothing  farther),  [in  the  Book  of  Ball3rmote,  foL 
190,  b.]  on  the  wonders  of  bptij  (or  b|\05)  tiA  boitifle  [the  Palace  of 
the  Boyne],  the  celebrated  Hall  of  the  x>a^a  iti6|s  '^^o  was  the 
great  king  and  oracle  of  the  zmaca  t>6  OAtiAfin.  This  poem  begins : 
"  A  cYidemn  b]tej  t)|iic  tiA-o  t)t*ec"  ("  Ye  Poets  of  Bregia,  of  truth,  not 
false"),  and  this  is  the  second  stanza  of  that  poem. 

1Pe^Ai<D  iti  pt)  4Lj\  fOj\  |*6il,  Behold  the  Sidh  hefore  your  ^yes. 

If  fot>ef\c  T>iD  If  cf eb  fig,  It  is  manifest  to  yon  that  it  is  a 

Ro  pi^<o  tdipti  "Oa^a  ti'o^if  I  king's  mansion, 

\}A  tnnn,  b^  t>«in,  Amx^A  bf ^$.  Which   was    built   by   the  finn 

Daghda ; 
It  was  a  wonder,  a  ooort,  an  ad- 
mirable hilL 

(See  also  the  most  curious,  though  comparatively  modem.  Fairy 
Lullaby,  printed  in  Petrie's  Ajicient  Music  of  Ireland,  vol.  L  p.  73.) 

From  all  this  it  will  be  evident  that  fef p-6e  is  a  man  of  the  im- 
mortal mortal  Sidhsy  and  that  the  betip-de,  so  freely  spoken  of  by 
modem  writers  on  Irish  Fairyism,  was  a  woman  of  the  Sidhs, 

[See  also  the  'Tripartite  Life  of  Saint  Patrick*,  where  the 
daughters  of  King  tde^Aif  e  ask  him  if  his  priests  clad  in  white  are 
gods  or  « pf -p*e',  i*e.,  men  of  the  p-^e,  or  Fairy  mansions,  or  phan- 
.  toms.] 
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APPENDIX,  No.  XXn.     [Lect.  H.,  Page  38.] 

Original  of  the  description  of  the  champion  Heo&Ai'O  TTIac 
pAtemAin,  from  the  Ancient  Tale  of  the  Uaiti  t>6  Chu- 

Uahic  bumen  Aite  Ant)  "onA,  pn  cuUmj  cecriA  i  StemAin 

iniT)e,  yo\<  TTIac  Hot.      Hi  coinicij  tAec  if  ctiAetniti  tiA  in 

tAe6  f  Alt  in  Aipinuc  nA  buit>ni  pn.     potc  c6bA6  t)e|i5-btiit>e 

fAijt.     Aiset)  focAin,  fO]itecAn  lAifT-     Hofc  l^ogtAff,  jop- 

f AjfOA,  If e  cAinoet-oA,  jAf eccAc  nA  cino.  fep  c6i|^  cucpummA, 

if 6  fACA,  focAeL,  fotecAn.      beoiL  "oeifg,  cAnAit>e  teifr. 

*Oe6ic  niAnroA,  neniAn-OA.     Cofp  jet,  cnefCA.     CAff An  jet- 

x)e|\5  1  f  Aioi  UAfu.     66  6if  ipn  bjiucc  6f  a  bpunni.     l^ne 

■oeff 6t  |\i5  mA  'oefrfittiu-o  -oe  •oepj-op  ffi  jet  cneff .     5^^ 

fciAch    CO   cuArmitAib   oejtj-oif  fAin.     CtAi-oeb  6|\-t>uipn, 

inctAfp  fop  A  cntiu.      jAe  f aca  f Aeoo^t-jtAf ,  ne  f aja  feij 

fobAfCA,  CO  fUAnemnAib  tojA,  co  femmAnnAib  pnT>ituine 

inA  tAim.     CiA  fuc  Ate,  bAf  Aititt  ]ti  Pepguf.    HACAfecAin- 

niA|\  Am  Ate,  bA]i  ^e^igtif .     If  tet  njtiAt)  f Ain ;  if  jaUut) 

comtAint),  if  ton'o-bfucn  nAf con  CAcn  cAnic  Ant),  HeocAtt) 

niAC  pAcbemAin  o  Hirtjont)  AcuAit)  Ant)fAin. 

»  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Extiaet 
from  the 
TdinBo 
Ckuailgni. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXIII.    [Lect.  U.,  Page  38.] 

Original  of  the  description  of  the  champion  feiijnA,  from  thi 

same. 

m 

UAnic  biiit)en  Aite  Ant)  T)nA,  ipn  cutAij  c6cta  i  SteniAin 
tTlit)e,  fO]i  niAC  Hoch.  t/Aec  teccon-focA,  ot)Oft)A  in  Aifitiu^ 
nA  buit)nipn.  potc  t>tib  f Aif .  Sicb-bAtt]iAt)  (.i.  coff a  f aca). 
l3fACC  t)e|i5  fA  cAftAi  mime.  t)pecunAif  bAn-ApjAic  ip" 
bfucc  6f  A  b]iunni.  XAm  tinit)i  ffi  cneff.  SciAt  fefo-oefj 
CO  comjAAit)  f Aif .  CtAtt)eb  co  nift)tnin  AfjAic  bA|^  a  chtiu. 
Steg  uittec,  6|\-cf  tji  tiAf  u.  CiApjc  Ate,  bAf  -Aititt  p  Pe]t5«f 
HACAfecAmAji  Am  Ate,  bAf  fefjuf.  fep  C|ii  ^luicce  pti. 
pef  cp  fAitxi.  pef  cp  fAmACA.  fe^t  cp  mbpfci.  feji 
cp  rfibuA-oA.     fejt  cp  rfibAjA.     fefjnA  mAC  pint>connA,  fi 

t)lJf  AI5  tJtAt)  ACUAIt)  AntJfAin. 


Extract 
f  I  om  the 
TMh  Bo 
Chuaitgni. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXIV.     [Lect.  IL,  Page  38.] 
Original  of  the  description  of  Prince  6|ic,  from  the  same. 

UAnic  btiit)en  Aite  Ant),  t)nA,  pn  cutAij  1  StemAin  THme, 
fO|i  TTIac    Hot.      If  bi    fOfpjt)    6cfAmAit  pf  nA  buonib 
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5Ui]tni.     -Ailrt  bounce  UAne,  btde,  bAnA,  buit>e.     la^c  ^itie,  B,tr»ct 
ecpoctTA  HApi.     UiTOfeo  ttiac  ifibec,  Tfibjtecroepj,  co  tnbpuccJJJJJJ^* 

op  A  o|\unni.  l»6ne  -oe  n^ot  jMg  t)A  t>e|\r5incbu'o  t>e  "oeiij- 
6\\  ym  geVcnerf .  Jet-fciAt  50  cuAgmitAib  'oe|A5-6i]i  f Ai]t. 
Uau  t  6i|i  bAppn  fciA^.  bit  6i|\  inA  iTnchimcbiutt.  Ctdmeb 
6|tt>ui|tn  bee  oa  choiiDiD  Aice.  5^e  aic  ecpowni  50  fOfCA- 
CAib  UApi.  CiA  pjc  Ate,  bA]t  -Aititt  |ti  Pej^gtif.  TIat) 
fecApfA  Am,  Ate,  bAjt  feitguf,  inriAf  nA  bui-bnipn,  ha  in 
niAC  bee  pt  itici  t>fAcbAit  |m  UtcAib  'OAjt  m^if ;  a6c  oen 
bAX)  '0615  tinif A  Ant),  comcif  iac  p\i  UhemjiA  itn  Q^c  niAC 
Y&o^\^x\^  HocputAiji.     tTlAcp'oe  CAi]ippi  tliA-feji. 

APPENDIX,  No.  XXV.  [Lect.  H.,  Page  41.] 

Of  the  Date  of  the  UAin  bo  CbuAitjine.  jyuot  th« 

The  following  is  the  entry,  in  the  Annals  of  Tighemax^  (Paper  MS.  c»mk/^m4. 
in  T.C.D. — H.  1.  8.),  recording  the  death  of  CttehulcUnn.    The  year 
is  entered  in  the  margin,  in  the  handwriting  of  OTlaherty,  "  Ann. 

chx.  sr  :— 

KV.    mo|\f  ConctitAinn   )ro|\cif-  ^'Ealend.    Man  Conculainn  foTt\§- 

ptni  he^oy  8coco|\tiin,  \a  tug^it)  rind   heroe   Scotorum,   by  Lugaidh 

[m  Ac-4iA-c|\i-Coti,  ociif  \a  h-epc}  [the  son  of  the  three  Cu'j  ^'*),  and  by 

niAC    tmc    C^i^ppe    niA^efi,     .tan.  Ere]  the  son  of  Me  son  of^^^  Cavrpr€ 

mbtiA'OfiA  A  Aoif  ^n  tiAi|\  'oo  ^Aib  NiaferS^^^     VII.  yean  was  his  age 

^Atfgeo.     .xtm.  AH    c^n   boi  ah-  when  he  took  arms.<*'^    XVII.  when 

T>iAig   Uaha  t>o  CuAit^tie.    .xxtiii.  he  was  in  puraoit  of  the  Tdin  Bo 

An  cAti  Acb^t.  ChuaUgn€.    XX.VII.  when  he  died**. 

The  words  in  parenthesis,  above,  are  written  in  the  margin  of 
the  MS.  (H.  1.  18.,  T.C.D.),  in  another  hand,  with  a  reference  to 
the  text.  They  are  correct.  The  text  itself  is  not  accurate  (see 
below,  note^"^^).  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  this  MS.,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  places,  the  age  of  Cuchukunn  is  recorded  in  numerals 
only,  all,  probably,  originally  copied  from  the  same  ancient  autho- 
rity ;  if  we  had  it  given  in  words  at  length,  we  should  probably 
have  the  truth  of  the  record.  However,  it  is  not  only  extremely 
improbable  that  the  hero  could  have  died  so  young  as  at  twenty- 
seven  (considering  what  we  know  of  his  life  and  exploits,  not  only 
in  his  own  countiy,  but  abroad),  but  we  have  another  detailed 
account,  much  more  consistent  with  probability.  It  is  that  pre- 
served in  the  MS.  dassed  H.  3. 17.,  in  the  library  of  T.C.D.  (p.  765). 

(79)  See  Note  (18)  [ArpsvDix  No.  XL],  pat,  pp.  478  and  479,  aa  to  this  iMghaidh, 

(80)  Tbew  worda»  *^ih€mm  qf"*,  In  ItaUcs,  ihonld  be  omitted.  Ere  was  the  son  of  Coirfrl, 
not  Us  grandson. 

(Bl)  Cairpri  Ni4iftr  was  Monarch  of  Erinn  (i.«.,  king  at  Tara)  according  to  manf  of  the 
andeot  Tales ;  yet  his  name  does  not  appear  In  the  RUm  RioghraidKe^  nor  is  it  recorded  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Poor  Masters.  [See  an  example  of  reference  to  this  Monarch,  po9t^  Atpbrdi  x 
ZXVim  and  partlcolarlj  at  page  fflS] 

(89)  That  ls»  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  (Champions,  or,  as  it  wonld  be  expressed  in 
modem  times,  of  Knighthood. 
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APP.  zxv. 


(a  MS.  of  which  this  portion  dates  about  1460),  from  which  I  maj 
extract  here  this  passage  :— 
S^Bo****       t)A   'oeichbeip  vo   pw   x>x\o  a]i   'oobAXxxp   t)A   btiAtMLin 

'Oeichqii  a  inAtAi]i  l/USAit)  RiAbnt)e]i5  in  Atctif  ^yA  fjAch, 
OCUf  yo  boi  .till.  inbtiA'6TiA  ptceAt)  a  Aep  in  CAn  ju> 
bo  niApb  Cocho  -Annum  i  P]ieTnAnt>,  ocuf  t)A  btiA'OAiT)  dp 
.xx^u  [a]  Aef  An  cAn  [niApbAt)].  Cicepf cet  (x\.m.  5080)  15 
TippAic  -Aipgi  A  tTlAifcin,  OCUf  ipn  btiA-bAin  cAnAifce  lAppn 
cucA-d  in  UAin  a  cuaij  t)o  peip  An  q^tcACCA  pn.  Ocuf  bdXMp 
meic  ChAiticin  .uiii.  inbtiA^nA  Ap  UAnAit)  50  nt)eAdA'OA|i  x>o 
oeAnAin  a  fojtAincA,  Ap  bA'OAp  nA  nAioeAnAib  a  cbiAbAn^ib 
in  CAn  po  niApbAt)  a  nAcliAip  .ix.  mbtiAiinA  -ooib  lAp  pn  aj 
■oenATn  a  fogLAintA  .uii.  tnbtiA'onA  iaji  pn  foglAim  A5  T>enATn 
A  nApm,  Ap  ni  f AigbAiteA  acc  Aen  Ia  f  a  btiAjAin  a  tijai  ; 
OCUf  cpi  btiA-dnA  Ap  pn  po  bA'OAp  meic  CliAiticin  15  nnot 
OCUf  15  coceAfCAt  fCAp  nCipeAnn  50  l3etAcb  TTlic  Uilc  1 
TTluig  tTluipceTfine.  JonAT)  hi  btiA-bAin  nA  UAnA  in  n^emAX) 
btiAiiAin  'oer  Ap  'oa  .xx.t>ib  Aep  ConculAinn,  o  Aiche  a 
genAmnA  co  riAiche  a  bAif,  ocuf  a  .uii.xx.  'oo  Aif  ConAipe 
•00  CAich  CuculAnn;  ocuf  a  cint)  btiAt)An  po  mApb  CeAC 
ConcobAp  t)'incint)  tTleffgeA'dpA.  ConAX)  AtnAit  pn  unuwio, 
'00  peip  Tleiioe  hi  tTlAoiLconAipe  ocuf  ^MAinn  tllAinifDpecn. 

[translation. 

[He  had  cause  for  that  now ;  for  twelve  years  was  his  age  when 
the  battle  of  Druim  Criadh  was  fought.  And  his  mother,  Deetire^ 
took  Lughaidh  Riahh  ti'Derg  to  nurse,  imder  his  protection.  And 
Twenty-seven  years  was  his  age  when  Eocho  Atritanh  was  tilled  at 
Fremhainn;  and  Forty-two  years  was  his  age  when  EUracd  was 
killed  at  TipraH  Airghi  at  Maistin;  and  it  was  in  the  second  year 
afler  that  the  Tdin  was  carried  off  from  the  North,  according  to 
this  account.  And  the  sons  of  CaUitm  were  eight  years  after  the 
Tdin  before  they  went  to  pursue  their  learning;  for  they  were 
but  infants  in  cradles  at  the  time  that  their  father  was  killed. 
Nine  years  for  them  afler  that,  pursuing  their  learning;  serezi 
years  after  finishing  their  learning  was  spent  in  TnalriTtg  their 
weapons,  because  there  could  be  found  but  one  day  in  the  year  to 
make  their  spears.  And  three  years  after  that  did  the  sons  of 
CaUitin  spend  in  assembling  and  marching  the  men  of  £rinn  to 
Bdach  Mic  Uilc,  in  Magk  Muirtheimni.  So  that  the  year  of  the 
Tdin  was  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  CuckidainiCa  age,  from  the  night  of 
his  birth  to  the  night  of  his  death.  And  it  was  Twentj-sereo 
years  of  the  age  of  Conaire  [Mdr]  Cuchukunn  spent ;  and  it  was  is 
a  year  after  Ceat  killed  Concobar  with  Mtsgedhrc^a  brain.  So  tliat 
that  such  is  the  fact,  according  to  Neidlu  0*Maoilchonaire,  and 
I*lann  of  t;^e  Monastery.] 
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The  following  passage  is,  however,  veiy  strong  in  favour  of  the  app.  xxr. 
record  first  above  quoted.     It  is  indeed  subject  to  the  same  obiec- 
tion,  that  the  numbers  are  expressed  by  numeral  letters,  not  by  Tdin  Bo 
words  in  fiilL     It  is,  however,  so  minute  in  the  calculations  it  con-  CAuaw^A 
tains,  that  it  is  but  right  to  insert  it  here  in  full.     It  is  taken  from 
the  Book  of  Balltmote  (in  the  R.I.A.),  where  it  occurs  at  fol. 
7.  a:  a.,  in  a  tract  which  is  identified  in  a  note  in  the  margin,  in  the 
handwriting  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Charles  O'Conor  of  BaUy- 
nagar,  as  tbe  Synchronisms  of  Flann  of  Monasterboice  (see  Lect.  III., 
p.  53 ;  and  atOe)  : — 

Ipn  ceAC|tAniAt)  btiA'OAiTi  t)e5  t)o  ^tije  ConAl]^e  ocuf  Con- 
cobAi|t  |io  jen^Mp  Tnu1]^e ;  ocuf  .xiii.  bA  ftAn  "oo  CboinctiLAint) 
An-opn;  ocuf  ipn  ceAt]\ATnAt)  btiA-OAin  lAp  1156111  tT^tl1]^e, 
fluAigex)  Uatia  t)6  CuAilgne.  A^  fottuf  Af  pn  jtiruxb 
i:Ae|*cA  Uaiti  tia  t)|\ui'oin ;  op  X)6i5  if  Ant)  f  An  o6cmAt)  mbtiA- 
■OAin  t)e5  "DO  pije  ConAipe  -pluAiset)  Uatia  bo  CuAitgne. 
Secc  mbXiA'dnA  "oeg  bA  ftAii  t)o  CoinculAmt)  ArJX)pTi  .1.  if  a 
•OAjvv  bbA-OAin  x>e^  Af  ,xx,  t)o  ^156  OccApn  lujtifo  in 
fluAiget)  cet>TiA.  Occ  mbbA'6TiA  lAf  ftuAigex)  Uatia  t)6 
CuAiL^ne  po  geriAif  Cfifc,  ocuf  bA  rbATi  "oa  btiA-OAin  t)65 
100  TTluipe  Annpn ;  ocuf  .xi.  bbiAt)An  da  flAn  'o'OccAf m  itia 
t^ige  ATinpn,  ocuf  in  .ui.et)  bUADAin  .xx.  x>o  pije  ConAipe 
ocuf  ConcobAif;  ocuf -oa  bbiA'OAin  lAf  ngein  Cpifc  ccAfoo 
CuctitAint> ;  ocuf  .tin.  btiAt)Ain  .xx.  f  Aesiib  ConculAint) 
copn. 

[translation.] 

pn  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Conair4y^^  and  of  Concho^ 
ftar,^'*^  Mary  [the  Blessed  Virgin]  was  bom,  and  thirteen  [years] 
Cvdwlainn  had  completed  at  that  time ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  after 
the  birth  of  Mary,  the  Expedition  of  the  Tdin  B6  Chuailgnd  [took 
place].  It  is  manifest  from  that  the  Tdin  was  sooner  than  the 
Bmdhen;^^^  for  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Conairi 
that  the  Expedition  of  the  Tdin  B6  ChuaHgne  occurred.  Seventeen 
years  had  Cuchvlainn  completed  at  that  time,  that  is,  it  was  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Octafin  Jugust  [Octavius  Augustus] 
that  the  same  Expedition  took  place.  Eight  years  after  the  Expe- 
dition of  the  Tdin  B6  ChuaUgne  Christ  was  bom,  and  Mary  had 
Completed  twelve  years  then,  and  forty  years  complete  had  Octafin 
[Octavius]  been  in  his  reign  then ;  and  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Conaire  and  Conchobar,  and  in  two  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  Cuchukunn  died ;  and  twenty-seven  years  was  Cuchndainn^s 
age  to  that.] 

,^^  dviuari  M&r^  Monarch  of  Erinn  (see  accoimt  of  the  Bruigfuan  Da  Derga^  in  LectQre 
^*Im  onee).  Acoordin;  to  the  Annale  of  the  Four  Haaters,  Conairi  ascended  the  throne 
^^  j09i  and  was  killed  b.o.  40.    The  former  date  is  evidently  wrong. 

{2*)  Conchobar  Mac  IfesMo,  King  of  Ulster,  contemporanr  with  the  Monarch  Conairi. 

v»)  The  Bruighean  Da  Dtrga,  when  Conairi  M6r  was  killed  (b.c.  40). 
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AFP.  XXVI.  APPENDIX,  No.  XXVI.    [Lect.  H.,  Page  44.] 

DMeription  OriffincU  of  the  description  of  the  Monarch  Copm^c  ttl^c  ^i|ir, 
oJ^Mac  ^  ^  Assembly  of  Tara  (at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
B^k  of ^l/L  century);  from  the  Book  of  Bcdlymote  (fol  142  6. 6.),  on  the 
Am^Aoo.         authority  of  the  lost  Book  of  the  tl4\  Chon5b4\it. 

til  UAf aL  o]\ni'oe  |\o  5AbA|XA|\  fl^itiuf  ocuf  poptAinuf  fep 
ti-e^Aenn  fe^cz  riAitl^  .i.  Co]^mAC  Ua  Cuint)  epT>e.  bAl^n 
in  bit  t>o  5AC  iHAic  ]MA  tint)  in  ]ii5pn ;  b^imef  ocuf  ctdf  ocuf 
niti]\to^'6,  bAi  fv6  ocuf  f Aime  octif  f ubA.  tli  b^i  guin,  ha 
•Dibepj  f|\iA  jiepn  acc  ca6  nA  ninA'6  "oucai^  'poT)ein. 

'Oo^iecniAing  iA]itini,  niAiti  feA]i  n^jienn  ic  ot  pep  Uem|vic 
1171  Cho]iniAc,  fOACc  Ant).  xXpAt)  fo  nA  pigA  bA  ini  cofCAt)  tia 
fteigi  .1.  Pepguf  'Otibt)et)AC,  ocuf  Cocaitd  gunnAC,  t)A  pj 
tJlAt).  'Ountting  niAC  6nnA  tliAt),  pr  l/Aijen.  CoittUAC  CAf, 
niAc  xXitittA  Otuim,  octif  piAcu  TnuittetAn  iuac  Co5Ain,  t)A 
P5  tnuniAn.  tliA  m6|i  ITIac  t^ti^Ait)  P^iciii  .i.  tnAC  ihacaji 
Cho|iinAic,  ocuf  xXet)  itiac  CcViAch  mic  ConAitt,  t)A  pj  Con 
nAcnc.  Oenjuf  gAiiruiteAc,  p  bjieA^.  pepvT6AC  niAC  Apil 
mic  Cuinn  pennet)A,  p  ITIi^i. 

IS  AintAit)  t)o  cinjcif  AenAigi  ocuf  m6]it)AtA  Va  pjtu  e^ienn 
If  in  Aiinp]ipn  :  ca6  p  cunA  tlAcc  p§  tume,  ocuf  cotiA 
6AtbA]\]i  6]\t)A  f A  6eAnn ;  uAiit  ni  5Abt)Aif  mionnA  pjDA  fojijio 
Acc  A  pski  CACA  nAmniA. 

xXlAint)  CAinic  Co|iinAc  ipn  in6]iT>Ait  pn,  oiji  ni  CAimc 
I'AifiAiL  A  t)etbAi'on  a6c  ConAiiie  1T16]i  hiac  Ct)e]i|xe6il,  no 
ConcobA]!  tnAC  CAtbAt),  no  xXenguj'  hiac  in  "OAgDA.  bA  nef- 
fCAijtec  cp\,  ecoj'c  ChojtniAic  ipn  tJAiipn.  tTlons  teActA, 
f ocAff A,  f 0]i6|it)A  fAiii.  X)eii5boc6iT>  co  pnt)iu,  ocuf  co  milu 
6i]\  octij'  CO  cuA5t)|iuimnib  ai^ijix)  f ai]i.  bpvc  co]tqiA,  CAf- 
tcActA  uime.  tyiAt)eAt.5  6i]i  ):o]i  Ab]itiint)i.  inunco|ic  diptm 
A  b]iA5Ait).  t^ni  jeAt,  ctitpAt)A6,  co  nt)e]i5  inotiuo  (oip) 
tiime.  Cpi*  61]!  50  nseniAib  x>o  tig  LdgmAni  cAipp  "Oa  AffA 
moj^Aigi,  6]iT)A,  CO  pbtAib  6i]i  tume.  'Oa  ftiej  6]tcpM  nA  Iaiw, 
CO  nt)UAtAib  init)A  t)on  c|i6t)tiniAe.  IS  6ipTn  iA|ium,  cputAC, 
cAom  cen  Ainiiti  gen  acai^ .  X)A|it.eAc  bA  fpof  t)o  neTntont)Aib 
|toLAt)  inA  cint).  'OAjitoAC  bA  t)tiAt  pAjtcAingi  A  b^l ;  bA  51b- 
tep  pi6a6ca  a  co]ip  |'Aept)enmAC.  13a  cApnAii  fpi  iTAjtcti  cajUi, 
no  pAn  I't^ibi  A  g^iUAix).  CopnAit  p\i  btijA  a  pjiii.  CopnAtl 
fjM  CAicneAifi  n50]\i7itAinni  a  niAitji,  ocuf  a  Abpx^. 

IS  epn  c|\A,  c]iuch  ocuf  ecofc  ^ o  nt)eochAit)  CojiniAC  ipn 
ni6|tt)Ait  pn  feA]i  n^jienn.  Ocuf  lyev  Acbepqx)ni,  if  ipn 
conit)AiL  If  Aipeg-DA  t)o  fonA-d  AnGfinn  pA  qieioeAm,  uAip 
ipAt)  nA  pnA6cA  ocuf  nA  f e6cA  t)o  f onAt)  pn  t)Ailpn  tnefuf 
Ane^iinn  co  bjiAt. 
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AfbepcACA]\  iHAiti  fe]t  nCpenn  CAfc  'oo|\t)ti^A'6  fo^  a  tedcA  ap.xxti. 
|r^n  Aco  .1.  et)i|t  ]\i5|uMt)i,  ocui'  otlAtntiAio,  ocui"0|\utA,  ocuf  j^^^ 
b]tti5ii'6,  ocuf  ATHfA,  ocuf  CAC  t>ATh  oi6eAnA;  o]\  b^  ve\(b  teo  of  king 
tnT)0]^^t)ti5tiii  t)o  gencA  Ane|\inrt  pn  lOAilpn  ux  p^^u  'Po'oUx,  SfruSthiT 
cojtob  6  t>o  biAt>  iTTOo  CO  b]^At.  Uahi  on  cah  |ttic  ^111^111511}  ^iJJi^*' 
gLtingel^,  in  pb,  cet)  b]\ec  An6|tinn  ]tobA  Ia  ptei6Aio  in 
Aenu]t  b^eicemnAf  ctif  An  imACAtLAim  in  x)a  UhiiA|i  in^AniAin 
HIaca  .1.  l^eiicepcne  pii,  ocuf  tlei-oi  niAc  At)nA,  niA  tuignig 
otVATOAn.  Da  t)0|t6A  t)in,  aca6  in  lAb^tA  •00  tAbAi^ij'eA'D  nA 
ptm  ipn  piijiitpn,  ocuf  ni|i  bo  \Ay\\  'oonA  jMgAib  ocui*  x>onA 
pbeA^Aib  in  b]ieitenintif  ^lucfAt).  IS  lAf  nA  p^Miy^A  AnAenti^i 
A  mbjtet:,  ocuf  Aenitif  ocui*  eolur,  |?o|if  nA  pg,  ni  ttiicemni  ce- 
t>uf  A  YiAi-oic.  IS  menn,  -ono,  ol  ConcobA|i,  bie^  cuit)  t)o  cac 
Ant>f  cm  onx)iti  cob^tAC,  a6c  An  b|\et  t)tiCAi5  v6^hyeom  -be,  ni 
]ticf  A  AnAitt,  gebit)  CAC  a  n-oiieccA  "be.  UaLIa'o  •ono,  bjieiceAm- 
nAf  A]t  pl^eA-bAib  Anx)pn  acc  a  n'oticViAig  -de,  ocuf  f ogAb  ca6 
t)|7e|tAib  e^xenn  a  t)|ie6c  "oin  bjieitemnuf;  AmAit  itogAbfAX) 
b|\eiceA  Cca6  mic  LticcA,  ocuf  b]\etA  l^ACcnA  mic  SeAncA'OA, 
ocui*  gubjtedA  CA^vA'oniA'o  Ue^cti,  octif  b]\etA  Tno^AAint)  mic 
tllAin,  ocuf  b|\ecA  CojAin  mic  'Oti]i|\tACC,  octif  b]iecA  'Ooec 
Tlemci,  ocuf  bpetA  t)|M5i  AmbAi,  octif  b]ietA  tiiAncecc  o 
tei^ib.  Ce  jiobA-OA^tpn  bi  cuf  ipn  Aimp|i  pn,  conAimcicAjt 
niAiti  feA]\  n6|ienn  comtii*  nAi  ocur  inx)fci  •00  cac  ia]i  nA 
miA-dArhlACc  |\o  gAbfAt)  if  nA  b|ietAiD  tleimeA'6.  Ho  moAfc 
ca6  Ap  t)An  A  c6te  Apf  co  CAnic  in  mo^i-oAiLpn  im  Choi^mAc. 
Ho  'oeitigfet)  t)in,  Apf  Aef  caca  xjAnA  piiA  A|ioiti  ipn  m6|i- 
■OAiljin,  ocuf  |io  hon'OAi'6  cac  t)ib  f  o|\  a  't^n  •oLieAr. 

[See  also  the  teAbAjt  btJit)e  t^ecAin  (M.S.,  T.C.D.,  H.  2. 
16.)  fol.  886.] 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXVII.     [Lect.  II.,  Page  47.] 

Original  of  the  commencement  of  the  Preface  to  the  ^^Book  of  Extract 
-AcAiti"  (in  the  vellum  MS.  classed  E,  3.  5.,  T,C.D,)  to*the  boo? 

-  otAcaiU,— 

toe  Don  uubti]\  \o  A\ca\X  a|\  Aice  UemAi]\,  ocuf  Aimf ep  t)o  ;"jj^»*«? 

Aimpp    Coipppi     Ll]:ectlA1|t,     mic     Co-pmAIC,     OCUf    pepfA    X>OmacMac 

ConmAC,  ocuf  cucaic  a  -o^nmA,  CAechAt)  CopmAic  t>o  xXengUf  ^*^^ 
5ADtiAit)ech,  iA|t  piACActi  in5ine  So^vAip  mic  ^pc  Chuipp  t)o 
CbelrlAch,  mAC  Copm^ic.  Aipi  CchcA  in  cxXenguf  J^buAi- 
t)ech  pn  AC  dijaiL  5peip  cenitnt  a  cuAchAib  Ltiisne,  ocuf 
t)o  cuAiT)  A  cec  mnA  Ant),  octip  ac  ib  Loim  Ap  eicm  Ant); 
ocuf  po  bA  ch6pA  "OAic,  Ap  in  ben,  inren  t)o  bpAchAp  do 
TMjAil^  Ap  CettAch  mAC  CopmAic,  nA  mo  biADpA  Ap  6icin  do 
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AP.xxvn.  cAictieATw;  ocui*  ni  ^luimenn  tebti]\  otc  "oo  •o^nAtn  itij*  in 
Extract  iTiTiAi,  Achc  X)o  duAit)  ]teime  t)o  inx)f  A151T)  tiA  Uem^iAC.  Octif 
to^Sefilooif  ^^1^  p«neT6  Ti5|^6ine  -po  p^chc  co  UemivMg,  octi|'  geif  x)o 
**'triteted~  "^^^t^^S  ^^T^^  tAich  t)0  b]^elch  iiroce  iaji  piine6  n5]teine, 
to  king  Cor-  a6c  Tl A  ll A1]^nl  t)o  ecTTiAicif  iTTDce ;  octif  ]to  g^b  Aetiguf  in 

MrL^^       C]MtnAlrt   CO|\TnA1C    ATlUAf    "OA  heAtdAITlg,    OCIlf    ctic     ouille 

t)i  A  CeLlAc  mAC  Co]MnAic  co|\  mApbufCAri  he;  cojt  ben  a 
lieochAi|\  t>A|t  piit  Cho]^nlA1c  co  |to  tec  CAecn  he,  octif  jto  ben 
^  hti]\bunii  A  Tit)|tuim  |techc<M|\e  tia  UemioAch,  ACAC4\|\pAin5  a 
CelrUAc,  CO  |\o  TnA|\btifCA|i  h6 ;  ocui*  bx\  5eif  pig  co  nAinim 
•00  bit  A  UeTn]tAi5,  ocuf  |to  ctii|te'6  Co|tmAc  AmAC  'da  tei5er 
CO  -Aiabt  A]t  4MC1  UeniAiit ;  ocuf  |io  citeA  UeniAijA  a  hAiali 
octif  ni  fAicteA  xXicitt  a  UemAiji;  ocuf  cucAt)  jtigi  n-Cntenn 
•DO  Coijxpiti  t^ifechAip,  mAC  Co]\mAic;  ocuf  if  Ann  pn  t)o 

Eijnet)  in  tebAf  f o ;  ocuf  if  6  if  cuic  "oo  CotimAC  Ant),  CAch 
Alt  ACA  "  t)tA"  ocuf  "  -A  iheic  A|\A  feif ep  ;  ocuf  ifei6  if 
CUIC  "oo  Cint)f AetAX),  cac  ni  ochA  fin  AmAC. 

APPENDIX,  No.   XXVm.     [Lect.  H.,  Page  49  and 

Page  51,  note.  <*^] 

Further        Original  of  the  remainder  of  the  Preface  to  the  ^^Book  of  AcAitl", 
Pre^  to°*  gi'^^g  the  explanation  of  the  word  ^icitt  or  ^cAitt. 

th©  Book  ^44  444 

of iicaia,—        xxiatt  fin,  uch  ott  "oo  figne  Aicett,  ingen  CAi)tp|ii,  Ann  a 
to  king  ci»r-  CAine^  d]\c  wic  CAifpfi  A  t)ef bjtAchAf ;  octif  t)eifniniecc 

AWt,  ^^^  P"  • 

In^en  CAifppi,  t)o  focAiit, 

If  t>o  'Pei'oteim  Tlocf  otAig, 

•Oo  ctiniAig  6i]\c,  Aebx)A  in  jiAint), 

g^et  1  n-oijAit  ConctitAinn. 
Ho,  -Aicett,  ben  6if c  mic  CAifpfi  bA  mApb  "oo  ctunAiD  a 
pf  An-o,  Af  nA  mAjtbA^  t)o  ChonAtt  CepnAc;  octif  T)eif- 
mif  ecu  Ai|t : 

ConAtt  CefnAch  cue  ceAnn  Gipc 

tie  CAeb  UemfAC  im  cfAt  ceif c ; 

If  c]tUA5  in  gnim  -00  'oecAn6  -oe, 

Of  If  e^  cf  1*61  tiAif  Aicte  I 

ITIa  ]\o  bAi  AfOAiic  'otije'd  Ann,  if  1  6i]\ic  ctiCAt)  Ann  nn, 

Achc  mA  po  bi  f Ae|nv\ch  A]t  TTIais  ufeg,  Atntiit  'oo  beincneA 

f  Aef  itAch  t)on  "oa^  teich,  ocuf  t)Aef  f  Ach  "oon  tet  Aite,  itn 

A  tet  A  f  Ae|i  Aicittnecc  ocuf  in  tec  Aite  1  n-t)Aejt  Aicittne. 

ItlAnA  fAibe  fAeffAch^"*^  offA  laji,  if  1  6i|tic  cucau  Ann 

<••)  8ao|\|\ai^  .1.  cin  p^ttriA  f|\iA  t^im,  citi  ctif u  b^i  a6c  pH^cw  .1.  aiwcib 
n^friA.  ni  fit  met  wbi-o  T>oti  ftAiC  tAif  iti  tog  pti  .1.  cem  cAipe  Aimfij*  c6t|v 
no  cit)  Aitimed  a  wb^icli  .1.  |*cee6e.    [H.  8. 18.  880.  T,CJ>.'] 
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pn  AiTiuiL  x)o  biAt)  A  f Ae|\]AAch  no  teit  ocup  t)Ae]ntAc  t)on  ap.  xxvni. 
\je^t  AiLe,  iiTiA  tech  a  f  Aejt  AicitLne  ocuf  in  tet  Aite  i  n-x)Ae|t  pyyt,,^, 

TTlAnA  |\oibe  AjVDA|tc  'oti§e'6  Ann,  if  ce\\z  caicIi  Atfiuit  AtoJieBook 

nepC-  attributed 

Ocuf  T)o  f ACACtiitpiTn  in  fe^iAnn  ocuf  "oo  cuACA-p  buoef.  Jj^^^^if,,^'"*" 
t)A  1AC  'Oeip  puiitc  l^eghAipe,  no  puijxc  t/Ail^gi  iac  6  pn  ^ift. 
Ate. 

A  toe  ociif  A  Aimfe]t  1A]^  Co|tmAC  conici  pn. 

ITIat)  iA|t  Cint)fAetAi6  imunpo,  toe  -oo  'OAijieLtiivAin,  ocuf 
Aimf e|i  t)o  Aimf eA]t  'OomnAitt  mic  Ae-dA,  mic  xXinmiitec ;  ocuf 
pe|tf A  'DO  Cent)fAetAi6,  oeuf  cucaic  a  'o6nniA,  a  incint)  'oe]\- 
niAic  T)o  buAin  a  cin-o  Cint)pAetAi'6  lAp  nA  fcotcAt>  a  CArh 
TTlAige  RacJi. 

ITeopA  buADA  in  cacIia  pn :  mAi-otn  a]\  ConjAt  CtAen  in  a 
Anp]t,  jie  'OomnAtt  inA  ppn-oe,  oeuf  Suibne  geitc  "oo  t)ut 
A]i  getcACc,  octif  A  incinn  t)e|tTnAic  x)o  buAin  a  cint)  Cin-o- 
pAetAi-o;  oeuf  nocA  r\e'6  pn  if  buAi^d  Ann,  Suibni  "oo  T)ut  A|t 

getcAtc,  ACC  A]1  f  AOAlb  t)o  f  c6tAib  OCUf  x>o  tAi-oib  •01 A  6lf  1 

n-ei]tinx);  ocuf  no6A  nei6  if  buAi-d  a  incint)  -oeiiniAic  x)o 
buAsn  A  cinn  CinnfActAi*©  a6c  a  neoc  \\o  f ACAib  -oa  -oegf Aip 
tebA^tJA  t)A|i  A  beif  i  n-Bipnx) ;  co  f  uca'6  be  xja  teigef  co 
cecb  t)pcini  UnAtnA  'OjiecAin ;  ocuf  cp  f cotA  -oo  bi  if  in 
bAite;  fcot  teigint),  foot  femecAif,  ocuf  foot  ptit)e6cA; 
octjf  CAC  ni  'oo  ctuine-Oftini  x)  AmAin-op  nA  rp  foot  caca 
tAe  t)o  bi  -DO  jtAn  meb^iti  oaca  nAii66e ;  ocuf  vo  cuiiipum  gtAn 
priAiti  pti-de^CA  fuitib,  oeuf  "oo  f cpbpim  iac  a  tecAib,  ocuf 
CAibtib,  ocuf  |\o  ctini  feic  a  CAif c  LiubAiii. 

[The  following  is  the  original  of  the  version  of  the  latter  portion 
of  this  passage,  quoted  in  the  Note  ("),  at  P.  51,  from  the  MS. 
classed  H.  3.  18.  (in  the  Library  of  T.C.D.),  fol.  899]  :— 

Ocuf  If  Ant)  x)o  p5net)  a  tegif  a  UuAim  n'OpejAn,  a  eom- 
pAc  nA  cp  fjiAi'oet),  It)!!!  cijib  nA  cp  fUAt)  .i.  fAi  feineAcbAif , 
oeuf  fAi  pti-oeccA,  ociif  tai  teijinx).  Ocuf  in  neocb  'oo 
CAn-oif  nA  cp  fgotA  jAen  tAe  'oo  bi  Aigiptim  cpe  geife 
in  int)cteccA  jAcn  nAi-oce;  ocuf  in  neocb  bA  hincAiffencA 
teif  x)e,  "OO  bejij-o  jtunpiAicbe  ptit)edcA  f ai,  ocuf  |io  fgpbtA 
Aice  be  A  cAite  tibAiji. 

[The  following  is  the  poem  by  Cinaeth  ffHartigain  (a.d.  973), 
aUuded  to  in  the  Note  (")  at  Page  49.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Book 
of  BaUymote  (fol.  189.  b.)]  :— 

Xhstn^   tie|\c    cAiiAf  y\o   liAitim-         Erc's  mound,  whence  is  it  named  ? 

niJeA-*  ?    ni  hAtitif  Arti  pn.  It  is  not  difflcnlt  to  tell  that. 

efc  mAc  CAi|\p]\i    niA|:e]t,   wac  Ere  was  the  son  of  Cairpri  Nia- 

fen  HofA  ntiAi*,  t\i  tAi§eri._Octif  fear,  who  was  the  son  of  Rob  Ruadb, 

33 
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AP.  ZXTITl. 

Farther 
extnet 
from  Prefkoe 
to  the  Book 
of  AcaiU,— 
attrlbnted 
to  klDK  Cor- 
fnac  Mac 
AirU 


if^  ©[vc  |\o  \>eti  A  cent)  xm  Clioificu- 
lAinn.  'Pex)1em  t>no,  Ho6|\ocliAiJ, 
ingeti  Clion6obAii\  tnic  HeffA,  ben 
CViAi|\p|\e,  [niAtAi|\]  e|\c  ocuf  Aicte. 
Comocui-ocit)  ConAlA/  CepnAd  x>o 
tMgAit  Concu'LAinn  yo^  ©|\c,  co 
co]\dAi]\  An-o  e|\c  ocuf  co  cuca-d  a 
6enn  co  CetnjVMj  -pixiA  CAifelbA**. 
Co  clinic  AcalL  a  -oeixbptJix  a  Viutt- 
CAib  6  A  pti|\  .1.  6  jUin  niAC  Ca|\- 
bAT),  t)iA  6Ainiti'd  A  b|VAtA]\;  com- 
bAei  nAi  cjx^t  oc  pjbA;  con  cn6- 
ihui'd  A  c^M**!  inT)ci ;  ocuf  A-obeiic  a 
liAt^nACAt  ocuf  A  t>tiniA  Ai]\ni  An 
f  AlCf etM  A-dnACAt  ©|\C  OCtIf  A  t)uniA. 
tln-oe  'OtiniA  epc  ocuf  'OumA  Aicte 
nominActit\. 

CinAech  M.  liA^\CA5An  fopf. 


CinAet  M,  liA^xcAgAn.    cc. 

^cAlt  AjVAicce  CeniAi]\ 
HofCAff A-o  015  A  liemAin, 
HocAineAt)  incAn  AcbA^ 
Ainioeii  get  jlom  wic  CA)\bu'o. 


Ingen  CAi|\p^i  •oof  oiAi|\ — 

Ingen  -oo  |rex)l,ini  Tloi^ocliAij — 
■Oo  ctrniAit)  e|\c,  e]\ccA  jxAimo, 
5Aet)  A  ntngAit  ConduVAimo. 

ConAtt  Ce|\nA6  cug  ceAnt)  B^c 
■Oocum  Cem|\A  im  c|\At  cepc, 
CfiUA^  ingnim  •oofignet)  -oe, 
bjMff eX)  C^XAIW  UA|\  A\c\j^,     A 

OumA  Ipint),  ■otiniA  nA  n'0^\tiA'o, 
t>tiniA  C]Aex)ni  gf  ua-o  A]\  jixua-o,— 
t>uniA  nionT)e|\nA'o  gl^c  gie, 
"OumA  e]\c,  x>uniA  Aicte.     A 


CAn^A'OAlX  WAlte  tllAt) 

iw  ConcobAf  nA  ctl]^A'0, 
HofeprAt)  5i\A^Ain'o  pt  gtAin, 
x>'AcAiit  A)\  Aice  CemAif . 

"OtiniA  nCjic  n^  aicxm  q\eAf , 
Sin  'o)Miini  1^^  CewAi^x  Annef, 
e]\c  If  Ann  CAinig  A]\§, 
'OepbpAcViAif  AtAint)  Aicte.    A 


King  of  Laighin  (LeiDSter).    And  it 
was  Ere  that  cut  his  head  off  Cwka- 
Icunn.    Fedlem  Nockroihaigh  (of  the 
eyer  new  beauty),  daughter  dT  Con- 
chobar  Mac  Nessa  (King  of  Ulrter), 
was  the  mother  of  Ere  and  AcailL 
And  Conail  Ceamach  now  came  to 
avenge  Cuchuiainn  on  Ere ;  and  Ere 
fell  on  the  occasion,  and  his  head  wu 
brought  to  Teamair  to  be  exhibited. 
AcailL,  Ids  sister,  came  out  of  Ubter 
from  her  husband,  nam^y,  Glan,  the 
son  of  Carbad,  to  lament  her  brother ; 
and  she  was  nine  nights  at  momma^f 
until  her  heart  burst  nutwiae  within 
her ;  and  she  desired  that  her  grare 
and  her  mound  should  be  in  a  plsoe 
from  which  the  grave  of  Ere  and  his 
mound  could  be  seen.    Unde  Ere^s 
Mound,  and  Acalh  Mound  nominatnr. 
Cinaeth  (/Hartagan  this  belov. 

Cinaeth  (XHartagan  eecimt, 

Acall  hard  by  Temair, 
Was  beloved  by  youths  from  Ems- 

nia — 
Was  mourned  when  she  died,— 
The  white  spouse  of  Glan,  am  of 

Carbnd. 
Cairpii's  daughter  that  died— 
Daughter  to  Fedhlim  Xochrotkaigh- 
Of  grief  for  Erc^  of  whom  verses 

were  filled. 
Who  was   sUin   in   revenge  for 

Cuchuhinn. 
It  was  Conail  Cemach  that  tmogb( 

Erc's  head 
Unto  Temair  at  the  third  hoar; 
Sad  the  deed  th^  wasdiectedof  it— 
The  breaking  ctAcaWt  noUe  heiit. 
The  mound  of  Finrif  the  moond  of 

the  Druids, 
The  mound  of  Credm^  cheek  bj 

cheek; 
A  mound  at  which  was  fonglit  s 

gallant  fight, — 
The  mound  of  Ere^  the  moond  of 

AcalL 
They  came — ^the  noblest  of  Ulster- 
Alongwith  CoftcAo6<ir  of  the  cfaam- 

pions; 
They  performed  bright  pttie  gunei 
For  Acall  hard  hy  Ttmmr. 
The  mound  of  Ere  is  no  mno*' 

work. 
In  the   hUl    by    Ttmmr  on  the 

south — 
Erc^  it  was  there  his  csreer  *■* 

ended. 
The  beautiful  brother  of  Acall 
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1-f  Annpn  Acb^t  Ac&VU     A 


HOCO  CAfl-O  A|\  CAttHAItl  C]^A1g, 

t>iro  ^Am  ttn  buA^x  tio  irn  )^ai^, 
11oco|\  ALC  1  remAip  CAlt 
t>et)  btro  feAff  itia  ><XcAtU    A 

OgV.A£  'Oti  CAinp]\i  11iAfeA]\, 
eo^ro  5Af  D,  5e|WLic  ^Ai-oet, 
CA|\inAi]\7  coiTiDeiC  nt  t>iA  clAinn 
^ipti  tWlglTI,  ^1  h^CAltL     -A 


t)o  biii|\  cei|T;  fUAi6tiig  Ai\pii, 
Oa]\  iTigtti  Cai|\'P)M  ci\icni5 ; 
TIa&  jrpit  A  llUAin  CAtOI  CAl.t, 

Set  opntiAib  Aiiti  AccAl^t. 


\>|VAcHAiTk  pitiT}  A  Vi'dilrlinn  uai|\, 

If  OltlttA  A  CpUAcllAltl  CjXWAI'i, 

CAi|%f>^i  tliAt)  1  CemAi-p  CAtt, 
t>tA^bo  ingeAti  pM,  AcAtt.    ^ 


In  cinAt)  iCAt)  A^  Tied 

RobAe  cAitt  cpit)  Af  ca6  te£, 
C^-p  iti  e^if ,  TTlAitte  mAitt, 
t>o  ^Ai|\6i  t>e  ^e  n-dCAitU     A 

t1lA|\A1t>  HAi^  COTIAIpe  CAin, 

niAjVAtO  Hht  CAIl^f^lM  C1\ldA1  J  ; 
fll  ntAljt  ©TfA  pia  tlO  CAtb, 
m  iDAip  efc,  til  tnAljX  ACAtU 

'SAtityfAtn  |\0A'6tiAct  in  ben, 
Ingen  Ai{\t>pi  nAn^i'oeAt; 
YlactAtT>ev  TM  in  RAtf  a  CAtl, 
t>A  piAip  A  liAi'6eA'6,  '<\caI>1«.  a 

Se  wnA  If  feAf |\  f obAei  A^t  bit  66, 
■OAiieif  Tntii|\e  rriAcViAiix  ["06,] 
tWe^b,    SA-bb,    Sa^it)    fegDA, 

KAimo,  [recte  f  Ain-o] 
epc,  if  emep,  if  ^cAilU    -A 

^ttiTMin  in  AC  "Oe  T>o  ^xAt)  infeif5 
Ca|\  TTleDb  tefroef  5,  t)Af  inex)b 
n-oeitr, 

t>A^    SArob,    T>Ap    SAfUlt),    lOAf 

IpAint), 

"OAp     5A1|\b,     t)Af     e^C,     -OAIX 
ACAliU      A 


The  mound  of  the  Dniidfl,  by  it  on 

the  flouth 
Temair  of  the  Kings,  the  kingly 

Court; — 
By  Tetnair  on  the  east  hither, 
It  was  there  died  AcalL 
There  did  not  lay  upon  the  earth  a  foot, 
One  better  to  bestow  kine  and  steeds ; 
There  was  not  nursed  in  Temair 

within 
A  woman  better  than  AcalL 
A  soldier  of  Cairpri  Nia-fear^ 
Eochaidh  Garbh, — champion  of  the 

GaedhU,^ 
Was  anxious  to  have  some  of  his 

children 
By  the  maiden,  by  AcalL 
1  will  give  a  high  character,  therefore, 
Upon  the  daughter  of  Cairpri  of 

territories, — 
That  for  her  abduction  no  time 

within  was  found. 
Beyond  the  beautiful  young  mai- 
dens, AcalL 
Brother  to  Finn  from  noble  Ailinn^ 
And  to  Oilill  of  hardy  Cruachain, 
Was    Cairpri -Niadh  of    Temair 

within, 
Whose   bounteous  daughter  was 

AcalL 
The  place  In  which  our  horses  are 
There  was  a  wood  through  it  on  all 

sides. 
The  Land  of  the  Poet,  3fatVt/  the 

modest, 
It  was  called  before  AcailL 
Still  lives  the  Bath  of  comely  Co- 

wiirij — 
Still  Hves  the  Bath  of  Cairpri  of 

territories ; 
Easa  lives  not  here  nor  there ; 
Ere  lives  not,  ^ca// lives  not. 
It  was  there  was  buried  the  woman, 
The  daughter  of  the  high  King  of 

theGaedhil; 
For  her  was  raised  the  Bath  yonder 
When  she  had  met  her  fate,  AcalL 
The  six  best  women  that  in  the  world 

were, 
After  MaJry  the  Mother  [of  God,] 
Medhbhy  Sadhbh^fair  Saraid^  Faind, 
Ere,  and  Emer,  and  AcalL 

I  beseech  the  Son  of  God,  who  sent 

His  anger 
Upon  half-red  Medkbk,  upon  red 

Medhbh, 
Upon  Sadhbh,  upon  Saraid,  upon 

Faindf 
Upon  Garbhf  upon  Ere^  upon  AcalL 

33  b 
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AP.  XXVIII.  T^orA)\CAc1i  |\obAe  i  Tit)iiiii-niJ, 
|:pif  iTiAenfe|\  in  ^caiI>U     A 


Farther 
extract 
(torn  Preface 
to  the  Book 
of  Aeaill,— 
attributed 
to  king  Cor- 
mac  Mac 
Airt, 


8tiAi|\c  in'Oj\em  -oeJiDAiix  t>aca, 
CUdnn  Ce|MiAi^  inic  'OiAjMnA'DA, 
5e5nACA|\  cuAriA  co|^, 
IfntAebAib  ua|\a  ^Aicte.    A 

CAtiuig  50  CeAni|Wii5  tiA  ^15 
CoLtim  Citte  rAti  imfniin  ; 
Cutn'OAi^teAix  teif  eAjlAf  Ann, — 
SAn  6nt]c  Ap  liAionAcc  ^cAtL.^^'^'A 


Fogartack,  who  was  in  Dmn-Righ^ 
Was  King  of  Fotla  [Eiinn],  with 

fair  deeds 
Gaedhil  and  GaHs  onoe  found, 
The  Talour  of  the  one  man  at 
AcaU, 
A  pleasant  party,  active,  oomeljr, 
The  sons  of  Ctmack^  son  of  Diar- 

mait ; 
They  slew  companies  ere  now. 
Upon  the  cold  sides  of  AcalL 
To  Temair  of  the  Kings  came 
Colum  CUU^  without  fatigue ; 
A  church  is  built  there  by  him, — 
In  the  hill  in  which  [was]  biuied 
AcalL 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXIX.     [Lect.  HI.,  Pages  56.  57.] 

^^^^f   ^^"^^  ^/  ^  ^^  of  tlie  Death  of  plAnn  HI Aimrqiec  m  the 
bdco.  Annals  0/ UijejMiAC  (a.d.  1056);  and  Original  of  passage 

concerning  |M<Mfin  in  the  l/eAbA|\  gAb^lA  of  GClery. 

The  following  is  the  original  of  the  passage  quoted  from  Tlgher- 
nach : — 

"PlATin  ITlAinifDi^eAC  ug-OA^t  gAOi-biot  eit)ip  teigionn  ocuf 
rpencuf ,  octi):  pb'oeAdc,  ocuf  foipce-ooL  in  .uii.  Kal.  "Oe- 
cimbij^.  XU1.  tun.     uicAm  ^reticicep  in  xpo.  [^qnjxo]  pniuic. 

The  passage  referred  to  in  the  text  [p.  57]  from  the  Book  of 
Invasions  is  incorrectly  printed  there  as  a  quotation.  The  original 
is  as  follows,  to  which  I  have  added  an  exact  translation.  It  is  to 
be  found,  not  at  p.  52,  but  at  p.  225  of  the  MS.  classed  23.5  in 
the  library  of  the  R.I.  A., — ^the  teAbAp  ^Ab^LA  of  the  O'Gleiys. 

x\f  'DonA  HiogAib  pn  ]^o  g^b  G^^inn  o  "OAti  niAC  jpiAcpAC 

^  50  TTlAotfeAcLAinn  1Tlo|\  itiac  'OorhnAitt,  t)iA  nAnmAnn^ib 

ocur  •oiA   noi'beA'b   t)o   jMjne  An  ctigDA]^   oni]TOe|ic  jTUnn 

'Pe]^iel^51nn  TnAini]xpeAC  buice,  Saoi  eAjnA,  ocuf  cponice 

ocuf  fiU-deccAe  jAei-bet  nA  Aimp^t,  An  'ouAn-po  pop    K»5 

UeATn|AA  CAObAlge  lA^ACCAin. 

[translation.] 

It  is  for  those  kings  that  took  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  from 
Dathiy  the  son  of  Fiachra,  to  Maoheachlainn  Mor^  the  son  of 
DomhncUlf  for  their  names  and  their  fates,,  that  the  illustrious 
author,  Mann  the  Fer-leighinn  of  Mainistir  Buite^  the  Saoi  of  tJ»f 
wisdom,  and  chronicles,  and  poetry  of  the  Gaedhil,  made  this  poem 
below  :  "  Kings  of  faithful  Tara  afterwards",  (etc  ) 


(S7)  xhis  last  quatrain  is  written  on  the  upper  margin  of  fotio  190  a.  a.,  witb 
a  (t)  referring  to  it  from  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  same  oohunn. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  XXX.     [Lect.  III.,  Page  58.]  app._xxx^ 

Original  of  the  entry  of  the  Death  of  UijepriAc  in  the  ^^Chro-  Tiffh^mach 

nicum  ScotorunC  (a.d.  1088).  theAuomiut. 

1088.     Ui5e|\nAC  Ua  bpAin,  t)o  Shit  ITIuiiAe-dAig,  coniA]AbA 
ChiAjiAin  ChLuAti^k  mic  tloij",  ocuf  ChornAin,  "oe^. 

And  in  the  "  Annals  of  Ulster*' : — 

1088.     UigejiTiAc  T1A  t)|\oein,  -Aipcmned  CtuAtiA  mic  Hoif , 

\_Tighem<KJi    Ua  Broein,   Airchtnnech   [Erenach,  or  lay  Impro- 
priator]] of  Cluanmicnois,  died.] 

APPENDIX,  No.  XXXI.    [Lect.  III.,  Pages  58  to  60.] 

Of  the  foundation  of  Clonmacnoise,  Foundation 

This  account  is  preserved  in  a  Tract  on  the  Foundation  of  Clon-  noiao. 
macnoise,  and  on  the  succession  and  reign  of  Diarmaitj  the  son  of 
Ferghus  Ceirrbkeoil,  in  the  sixth  century  (in  whose  reign  Tara, 
cursed  by  Saint  Ruadarij  was  deserted,  and  ceased  to  be  occupied 
by  the  monarchs  of  Erinn),  in  the  Leabhar  Buidfie  Lecain — ^the  MS. 
classed  H.  2.  16,  T.C.D.,  fol.  869. 

APPENDIX,  No.  XXXII.    [Lect.  UI.,  Page  63,  note  <»>•  and 

Page  67.] 

Of  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  vellum  copy  of  the  Annals  of 
rTigepriAC,  bound  up   with   the  Annals   of   Ulster^   in  the\\9\^o{' 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  nghemach. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  P.R.I. A., 
referred  to  in  the  text,  and  which  I  received  from  him  while  the 
first  four  sheets  of  the  present  volume  were  actually  in  type  : — 

"Trinity  CoUege,  October  6, 185a 
"  Mr  DEAR  CUSRT, 

^  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  sheets  at  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  of  the 
Aniuils  of  Ulster  in  Tiin.  Coll.  contain  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  copy  ot 
Ti^hernach.  The  fragment  begins  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

** '  [lj\iAt  5ttJtiniA]^]<^*®>T)ie  ■oowinicA  bi  fem-oiti  occiftif  efu  o  Cbpirocunt) 
HlA  TiA\i  Uet  A  CAttlf  tic  Atii  tMcunc. 

*'  See  Dr  O'ODnoT's  Tigkemach,  p.  25,  at  a.d.  82  (which  date,  however,  is 
wrong,  for  All  Saints'  Day  was  not  on  Sunday  in  that  year). 

**  The  dates  in  this  MS.  are  ail  given  by  the  years  of  the  world,  and  generally 
thejeiia  on  the  first  of  January  is  noted,  and  the  epact.  The  year  following 
the  above  record  of  the  death  of  Irial  Glunmar  is  noted  thus : 

"  *iiii  XXX  1111.  Ki.  en.  HI.  f.  1.  x. 

'*Thi8  means  the  Tear  of  the  World  4034,  which,  I  think,  is  intended  to 
coincide  with  a.d.  34 ;  for  in  that  year  the  First  day  of  January  was  Qih/eria, 
(or  Friday).  The  Lunar  Epact,  however,  which  I  suppose  to  be  meant  by 
/jr.,  was  15 ;  but  your  copy  (I  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  the  original)  marks 
the  /.j;...  (thus),  as  if  there  was  a  letter  illegible;  so  that  it  might  have  been 
Ijnt. 

**  This  computation  goes  on  through  the  whole  of  the  fragment.  There  are 
a  great  many  years  vacant,  and  marked  thus,  according  to  the  usual  way : 
(8S)  The  flnt  two  wordi,  in  brackets,  are  supplied  by  Dr.  Todd. 
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▲P.  xzxn.  ^A  ^^'  Cetc.) ;  and  it  is  poealble  that  there  may  be  aoone  eiron  in  the  tnoacrip- 

tion  of  tne  iT/,  for  the  clironology  is  evidently  wrong. 

Of  the  An-        "  The  last  entry  in  the  fragment  is  as  follows : 

Tiffh^nach.  "  .1111'oix/*'^  Kl/.  en.  11.  t.  xsq  yintomnitir  m  t)ecTiteein  pi\et>iCActtf 
qtii  iiicei\|3|\ecActif  efc  eb]VAice,  5|^ece,  i/dcine,  8i^ice,<'*>  C^L<DAice| 
AcuceC*^  |3oncice. 

**  Then  follow  twelve  KL ;  and  the  page  ends  with  the  date  iiii.t>.xxii,  hot 
without  any  other  entry. 

**  St.  Jerome  was  ordained  priest  in  a.d.  378,  which  was  ▲.x.  raooaiding  to 
the  common  chronology)  4382 ;  and  the  first  day  of  January  in  uat  year  was 
11. f,  or  Monday, — so  that  it  is  just  possible  that  tiiis  may  be  the  year  intended, 
although  some  other  computation  of  the  a.m.  era  seems  to  be  adopted. 

*'  Dr.  0*Conor  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  fragment ;  otherwise  he 
might  have  supplied  from  it  the  *  Hiatus',  or  a  part  of  the  *  Hiatiis*,  which 
occurs  in  the  Bodleian  MS. 

**  It  is,  however,  much  less  full  than  the  Bodleian  MS.,  which  is  evidence  of 
its  antiquity ;  for  in  all  probability  the  Annals  of  Ti^hemack,  as  they  were  kft 
by  their  author,  did  not  contain  all  the  entries  which  we  find  now;  each  suc- 
cessive copyist  being  anxious  to  fill  up,  from  such  other  records  as  he  was 
acquainted  with,  the  vacant  Kl, 

**  Nevertheless  this  fragment  contains  several  most  interesting  entries,  whidi 
are  not  to  be  found  in  O'Conor's  edition.  Our  MS.  generally  omits  the  notices 
of  foreign  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history,  which  occur  in  O'Oonor's  editioo,  and 
gives  the  Irish  history  moro  fuUy. 

'^  Take  this  specimen : 
[OCoNOB,  p.  29  (A.D.  130).]  _  [Ou»  MS.] 

.iiiiVjcxix. 

CuacIiaI  CecliciTion  l^.  Ati.  .xxx,  KU  en- iii.f.Uiii.    Ca^  Aiiie  h\ 

If  he  cecn  A  f  o  riAifc.  ooftim  tAigen       condAif  eitiw  m  ac  Coii|ia£  Ia  Cha- 

octir  Af  )Mr  i\o  lACA-oh  a|\  ctif.  tAt  CeA6cniA]\  mAc  piAchAr6  prni- 

Ku  IYIaL  ITIag  1loch|vdii'De  'p.  ah      f  aIa,  ocia-r  ru acIi At  |\e^Aiiic  Anrnf 

eAWAin  XX5C111.  .XXX.  ocuf  If  T>o  cemA  f o  tiAifce* 

ocuf  f^Mf  f  onicA'o  m  bo|U>fnA  lAgeti. 
ITJaI  mAC  Ro6fiAr&i  |\epiAViu  i« 

0lhA1fl  XXXIII.  AtlTllf. 

"  Then,  after  five  blank  KL^  follows  the  Chronological  note,  similar  to  (bot 
not  alto^ther  the  same  as)  that  in  0*Conor ;  alter  which  there  are  nineteen 
blank  Ki  All  the  matter  which  Dr.  O'Conor  has  printed  in  Italics,  p.  30,  31, 
is  omitted  in  our  MS.;  and  the  next  entry,  dated  iiii.c.itn.,  is  the  death  of 
Tuathal  Teachtmar,  and  the  reign  of  FeidAlamdh  in  the  following  year.  He 
Italics  in  O'Conor  are  again  omitted,  and  our  MS.  gives  next  the  reign  of 
Bresal  (O'Conor,  p.  32).  Then  (O'Conor's  Italic  entries  being  omitted)  we 
have  the  death  of  Caihair  M6r;  then  the  reign  of  Conn  Ctd-Ouhoek,  and  the 
division  of  Ireland.  The  entry  which  O'Conor  gives  at  aj>.  171  (p.  33X  ^^^^ 
all  that  he  has  printed  in  Italics,  is  omitted,  and  the  next  entry  in  our  MS.  if 
under  the  year : 

*'  111T.  C.XXX1.  KU  en.  u.  f .  1.  xii. 

"  Cip^ice  dne6  ixepiAuic  in  ertiAin  Annif  xxx. 

"  This  may  suffice  to  prove  to  you  the  identity  of  this  MS.  with  the  AddsIi 
of  Tighemachy  and  also  to  show  how  far  it  differs  fh>m  Dr.  O^Conar's  copy.  Ton 
will  see  that  the  principal  differonoe  is  the  omission  of  foreign  historical  matter. 

"  I  have  considered  very  carefully  the  passage  of  Tightnack,  to  which  70a 
called  my  attention :  ^  Omnia  monumtnta  Scotorvm  usque  Cvnlnitttk  ineeria  trmt, 
I  thought  at  first  that  there  might  be  some  emphasis  in  the  past  tense,  ebaxt, 
'  they  were  uncertain,  but  aro  not  so  now'.  But  ooi  oonsideratioo,  I  hdisvc 
that  the  writer  only  meant  to  say  that  the  ancient  historical  records  of  Irelsod, 
relating  to  the  period  before  the  reign  of  Cimbaoth,  are  not  absolutely  to  be 
relied  on.  He  had  just  before  said  that  ^Liccus  is  said  6y  some  to  have  leignsd*; 

(89)U.M.4l)0«.]       (90)  [SjrrlAce.]       (91)p»tque0 
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xuid,  to  apologize  for  this  uncertain  way  of  ipeaklDg  (<  regnare  ab  aliis  febtub  j^p,  xxxii. 

Licciis*),  ,he  adds  the  apology:  *  Omnia  monumenta  Scotanim  usque  Cimbaoth  — '' — '- '■ 

inceria  erant\  Of  the  An- 

'*  Ever  yours  most  truly,  nnis  or 

"J.  H.  Todd".       ^VAer>»acA 

The  following  is  the  entire  passage,  from  the  commencement,  as 
it  appears  in  the  copy  of  Tighemack,  in  the  MS.  classed  H.  1.  18., 
T.C.D.  (p.  113).  I  have  inserted  in  the  note  the  only  variations  in 
it  which  occur  in  the  R.I.A.  MS.  (classed  83.  6).<»*^ 

UegtiApe  inchoAtif  hie  i5icu|\  Atintif.  xii.  xXnagoni  -p.  pco- 
lomei  p]Aimo  conjtegTiAcum  efc  <jtio<jue  TnAcet)oniA  pcoLo- 
meuf  ec  Seietiopp  ppimtif  p.  ibi  pofc  AU\x<\TToep[pum  ?] 
p..bpiif ,  i^ui  ec  Af^eoexx^  xXUxxAtroen  Atroir  uii.  ]^e5r^Af  p^Aimo 
Anno  pcotomei  |te5nApe  inapienf  K.  5°*  Kl.  aci.  Anno  p|\io|\e 
T)uif  f^i.  ^AlAXAnopi  <jui  ec  pitipuf  jtex  tnAce-ooi^tim  cum  j'UA 
^jtiuxo|\e  Cpot)ice  a  TnAcet)onibtif  ippf  fUAt)encA  [fUA- 
T>ence]  OtimpiAoe  mAC|\e  -AUvxAn'oni  occifuf  efc  pope  <:|uem 
]t.  CAfAnoep  Anno  .xix.  a  <\mo  hepculef  ^lAXAn-oi^i  pUuf 
xun  ecACif  fue  Anno  cum  jtex  a  mAcpe  i*ua  ince|\f eccuy'  efc. 
'Agonuf  ]iex  -Afpe  tninoiti]^  a  SeLuco  pcolomeo  ocafUf  efc 
pojT:  <juem  p.  'Oimecpif  <jui  non  potiepcioef  ptiuf  Annif 
XU111.  in  Anoo  xuiii.°  pcolomei  piic  imaAcuf  ^tegnApe  in 
CAThoin  CiombAot  ptiuf  <jui  |\.  Annij*  xuiii. 

Uunc  A  cUeifiAiit  Go(;ai-6  buAiiAC  AtAin  tJgoine  jtegnAfe  Ab 
aLiii'  fejACup  Liccuf  pe]Afc|tippmuj'  otlim  Ab  tJgAine  im- 
pe]VA]ye. 

OmniA  TMonumencA  Scocopum  uf .  CimbAot  ince|\CA  ejtAnc. 
hoc  cempojte  CiAemon  yxoicuf  ec  TninAn'oe]t  comicuf  ec 
Ueupf  [Ueofjuxfcuf]  piLofophur  cUxpepunc. 

H.  Cef Ant)e|i  tl.  TMAceTOoniA  obic  <|ui  [etc.,  etc.]. 

In  all  these  copies  of  Tighertiachj  as  well  as  in  those  described  by 
Dr.  O'Conor  (those  in  the  British  Museum),  the  passage,  "  Omnia 
monumentcTj  etc.,  occurs  in  Latin,  and  with  no  material  variation  of 
language.^"^  And  if  the  observation  did  not  occur  elsewhere,  or  in 
any  other  form,  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  might,  perhaps, 

(93)  The  Itl.A.  HS.  omita  the  first  Itnea  of  the  pasMge,  the  ftrit  page  of  that  HS.  com- 
xneodng  a«  follows : — 

Arid0tu/raUr  Alex.  Magni  ocdstu  ut  in  Olym.  cxt.  et  An,  Urb.  Condita  iM  occinu  est 
Antigonus  Rex  Asia  Minorit  oediut  est  An.  Rom.  453.  Eodem  tempore  initiatu$  est  regnare 
in  Emania^  i.e,.  An  Eamhain  Ciombaoth  Mac  Fiontaln  qui  regnavU  annis  XVI I L  Interim 
a  Teamhair  Eocha  Baadbac  athair  Ugaiii^  ab  aliis  /ertur.  No*  vero  perseripeimtu  olim  ab 
ipto  Ugain^  tune  ibi  imperatum  etie.  Omnia.  Homuvknta  ScoroarM  usquk  ad  Ciombaoth 
ucsKTA  axAKT.  Ceeonder  Rex  Jiacedoniw  obiii  An.  R.  456  (etc.,  etc).  H^e  words  printed 
in  small  Roman  are  written  in  the  MS  in  the  Gaedhelic  character.  The  words  in  Itallce 
and  small  capitals  here  are  alU  In  the  MS.,  in  Roman  running  hand.] 

(9S)  The  whole  passage  in  O'Conor's  Tighemach  is  as  follows;  the  whole  of  the  first  elevea 
or  twelve  lines  above  being  omitted,  thongh  in  his  preface  (p.  xill.)  he  says  that  this  T.C.D. 
copy  begins  with  the  same  words  as  Rawl.  488,  in  the  Brit  Hns.  (see  text,  p.  67,  68)  :—**  Ih 

AXtfO  XVllP  PlOLBir^I  DTITIATUS  EST  BEGXASB  IK  EaM AIN  ClMBAOTH  FILIAJB  FlNTAIN,  QUI 
XBOXAV1T  AKKIS  XVIII.  TUXC  IB  TrII AIB  EaCHACH  BUADHACH  ATHAIB  UqAINE.=RBOKABB  AB 
AUIS  PBBTUB  LICCUS.  PkJESCRIPSXMUS  OLLUK  ab  UOAIHX  BXOMASaE.  OlOriA  )l01fUXX^TA 
SCMTOBUM  UBQL^  ClllBAOTII  IKCBKTA  KBAKT.  HOO  TEMPOBE  ZeKO  STOIOUS  ET  UBXAHDBA 
0>MI0D8  BT  ThbOPDRASTUS  PHILOSOPnUB  OLABUBBUirT.=PTOLElLSUB  PHXLAOELrBUS  RBOMABB 
C<XPIT,  QUI  BEONAVIT  ASVIS  XXXVIII ;  CtC.,  OtC 
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AT*,  xxxn.  he  considered  sufficient  to  account  for  it.    But  I  haye  fonnd  an  im- 
r>r  h~A       portaJ^^^  parallel  passage  in  one  of  the  oldest  tracts  in  the  Book  of 
n*ia  or         Balljrmote,  which  is  certainly  not  a  version  of  Tighemack. 
T^9f»*r%ath,       j^^  f^i^  5^  ^^  Book  of  BaUymote  contains  a  page  of  Synchronisms 
which  I  am  unable  to  identify  as  by  Tighemach  or  FU»nn»  That  they 
were  not  believed  by  Charles  O'Conor,  of  Ballynagar,  to  be  Flann's, 
appears  evident  from  the  memorandum  at  the  head  of  the  next  leaf 
(fol.  6),  in  the  handwriting  of  that  great  scholar,  in  which  he  marks 
another  Tract,  commencing  there^  and  not  connected  with  this  pre- 
ceding piece,  as  the  Synchronisms  of  Flann,     The  tract  at  foL  6 
begins : 

PpiniA  6rA|*  Tnunt)!. 

It  proceeds  then  to  record  all  the  several  ages  of  the  world  and 
their  respective  lengths,  pointing  out  at  what  dates  they  are  con- 
sidered by  chronologists  to  have  begun  and  ended.  It  states  that 
from  the  Deluge  until  the  coming  of  Parthalon  to  Erinn  was  1002 
years.  It  then  synchronizes  the  subsequent  colonizations  after  Pta^ 
thalon  with  various  personages  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  ancient  history.  Passing  down  to  the  Greek  empire  under 
Alexander,  it  then  records  that  it  was  in  the  Fifth  year  of  his  reign 
that  Cimbaoth  began  to  reign  at  Emania,  and  that  from  the  taking  of 
Erinn  by  Parthalon  to  the  reign  of  Cinibaoth  was  1202  years.  And 
immediately  afterwards  we  find  these  words :  — 

TkitMiX)  r^TT^  ^^"T*  titT>A!D  t>e)\bA  The  accoontt  and  the  histories  of 
yceXjA  ocuf  fenctif  a  fej\  ii-e|\enn  the  men  of  Erinn  are  not  known  and 
cotii^i  Cimb^et  tYi^c  ptiioc^iin.  are  not  certain  nntU  [the  time  of] 

Cimbaeth  Mae  Pmtdm. 

The  writer  then  gives  a  list  of  Thirteen  Kings  of  Emania  after  Cm- 
haoth^  and  the  years  of  their  reigns,  down  to  Concobhar  Mac  Nesta; 
and  states  that  it  was  206  years  after  the  death  of  Concobhar  that 
Cormac  Mac  Airt  became  Monareh  of  Erinn,  and  that  this  was  in 
the  Fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar.  He  then  proceeds  to  record  a 
number  of  dates  connected  with  Chureh  History;  records  that  it 
was  in  the  thirteenth  year  aft;er  the  Crucifixion  that  St.  Peter  went 
to  Rome ;  gives  the  date  of  his  death,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Paul ; 
records  the  times  of  the  Eight  General  Persecutions  of  the  Christians ; 
and  then  states  that  it  was  in  eight  years  after  the  eighth  Persecu- 
tion that  Cormac  began  his  reign  at  Tara.  The  tract  concludes,  on 
the  same  foL,  with  a  short  chronological  account  of  several  incidents 
in  the  Christian  Chureh  down  to*  the  coming  of  Palladius  and  of 
Patrick ;  but  it  contains  nothing  further  relating  to  Erinn. 

It  appears  to  be  certain  that  this  tract  is  not  a  version  of  Tigher^ 
nachj  with  whose  work  it  has  no  correspondence  further  than  in 
containing  (hut  in  the  Gaedhelic,  and  with  considerable  difference  of 
expression)  the  remarkable  sentence  above  quoted. 

The  second  Tract  of  Synchronisms  above  alluded  to  is  at  fol.  6  of 
the  same  Book  (the  Bo(»k  of  BaUymote).    It  is  headed,  in  the  hand- 
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AP.  zxxir. 


Ttghemach, 


writing  of  the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor  of  Ballynagar,  as  "  The 
Book  of  Synchronisms  of  Flann  of  the  Monastery" :  oa]«  of 

This  tract,  however,  cannot  be  a  part  of  the  former,  since  it  includes 
the  same  period ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Fkmn^  a  writer  contem- 
porary with,  though  older  than  Ttghemach^  and  of  the  very  highest 
authority,  makes  no  such  remark  with  respect  to  the  period  before 
Cimbaeih^s  time,  but  simply  records  the  synchronism  of  the  Ulster 
King  in  its  proper  place.  This  tract  also  begins  at  the  beginning, 
with  Adam  himself;  and  it  carries  down  the  record  as  far  as  the 
Battle  of  Magh  Mucruimhe  (in  which  the  Monarch  Art  was  killed), 
AD,  195-  The  object  of  the  piece  is  to  mark  what  kings  of  the  Assy- 
rians, Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  and  what  emperors  of  the  Romans, 

were  contemporary  vrith  the  several  Monarchs  of  Erinn  in  succession. 
When  the  writer  of  this  tract  reaches  the  time  of  Cimbaeth,  he 

simply  enters  it  in  connection  with  Alexander,  by  saying  (fol.  6  b.  b.) 

that: 

AtAXArkC4&it\  .1.    c.  fi$  ^I^^S  *^'  Alexander  the  First  was  King  of 

btiAi&riA,  ocuf  Cimb^iet  ITIac  pn-      Greece  five  years;  and  Cimbaeth  Mac 
c^m  in<&  ^e.  Fintain  [was]  in  his  time. 

After  which  he  continues  only : 

CotATneu'f  in  AC  twinge  .xU  octif  Tolameus     [Ptolemeiis],     eon    of 

HI AdA  m  oYi^puAt)  in  [aJ]\6  ocuf  He^-  Lairg^  [Lagus] ,  40  jean ;  and  Macha 

€^1*6   tlig^epg  octi|'  tlgAitie  in6]\  Monqruadh  and  Rtchtaidh  Rig-derg 

i«Ape  f Of .  and  Ugain€  Mdr  in  his  time  too. 

The  tract  then  enumerates  Eleven  only  of  the  kings  of  Emania  from 
Cimbaeth  to  Conchchhar;  but  five  additional  names,  not  clearly  dis- 
coverable here,  are  preserved  in  the  poem  of  Eochaidh  0*Flainnj~ 
On  Cimbaeth  and  his  Successors, — written  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before  TighemacKa  time. 

It  was,  I  am  convinced,  in  this  poem  of  Eochaidh  O^Flainn  that 
Tigherntich  foimd  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Emania.  It  was  from 
the  same  authority  that  both  Flann  and  Tighemach  took  the  names 
and  facts  of  much  else  in  their  annals  both  before  and  after  the  era 
of  Emania.  Eochaidh  wrote  historical  poems  on  the  Succession  of 
the  Monarchs  of  Erinn  from  the  very  beginning,  yet  he  is  quite  silent 
as  to  any  doubt  upon  the  earlier  periods.  If  the  sentence  which  now 
appears  in  Tighemach  were  written  by  him  at  all,  it  is,  therefore,  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  upon  what  grounds,  not  known  to  his  own  historical 
authority,  he  could  have  been  induced  to  make  such  a  remark. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  now  to  ascertain  by  whom  the  sen- 
tence in  question  was  first  introduced  into  any  record  of  the  kings. 
Was  it  written  by  Tighemach,  or  was  it  copied  by  him  from  a  pre- 
ceding writer?  If  the  former,  was  the  Gaedhelic  version,  which 
appears  at  fol.  5  of  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  a  translation  fix)m  Tigher- 
naciCa  Latin,  and  introduced  by  a  subsequent  scribe  in  a  tract  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  Tighemach  f  If  the  latter,  did  Tighemach  translate 
into  Latin  the  observation  of  a  previous  writer  in  Gaedhelic  ?  If  so, 
who  could  that  writer  have  been,  seeing  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
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AP.  xxxn.  occurs  in  the  Synchronisms  attributed  to  Fkam,  or  in  the  historical 
poems  known  to  be  the  work  of  that  writer,  who  was  oonteznporaij 
nais  of  '  with  THghemachj  though  a  little  older,  and  seeing  that  nothing  of 
TigUrnaeh,  ^j^g  ^intj  occuTs  in  the  historical  poems  of  Eochaidh  (yFTainn  (200 
years  before  both),  from  which  both  Tighernach  and  Flann  unques- 
tionably, as  I  believe,  take  their  account  of  the  succession  of  the 
Kings  ?  I  can  only  say  that  it  appears  to  me  more  likely  that  the 
Latin  sentence  was  a  free  translation  of  the  more  precise  and  fuller 
Gaedhelic,  than  that  the  latter,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Bailymote, 
was  an  expansion  of,  by  way  of  gloss  upon,  the  former.  But  I  hare 
no  means  of  guessing  at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  either  was  inserted. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  original,  whicheyer  it  was,  was,  afler 
all,  but  a  marginal  gloss,  or  observation  of  a  scribe  long  subsequent 
to  Tighernach ;  for  the  Book  of  Balljonote  itself,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, was  written  three  centuries  afler  the  time  of  the  Annalist^ 
while  the  oldest  fragmeiH  of  Tighernach  now  known  is  more  than  a 
century  later  still,  and  all  the  copies  of  his  Annals  in  which  the 
Latin  entry  appears  are  still  more  modem. 

That  Tighemach'a  great  contemporary,  Flann^  found  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  historical  records  of  the  Succession  of  the  Kings  before, 
any  more  than  after,  the  local  era  of  the  Foundation  of  the  provin- 
cial palace  of  £mania,  is  also  clear,  from  the  style  of  the  elaborate 
poetical  tracts  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lecaiuy  pieces  which  we  can 
be  quite  certain  were  written  by  him, — detailed  poems  so  elaborate 
(constructed,  too,  with  the  special  object  of  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  college  in  which  their  author  taught),  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  suppose  he  would  have  omitted  to  express  in  them  a  doubt 
so  serious,  upon  the  authenticity  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  teaching 
they  contain,  if  he  had  himself  heard  of  or  shared  it.  The  only 
evidence  we  now  have  of  the  second  Synchronisms  in  the  Book  of 
Bailymote  (the  Tract  at  fol.  6.)  being  by  Flann,  is  that  supplied  by 
the  marginal  note  already  referred  to  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles 
O'Gonor.  But  the  great  Poems  in  the  Book  of  Lecain  contain 
direct  internal  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  Unfortunately,  that 
invaluable  volume  is  defective  by  at  least  nine  folios  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  present  pagination  beginning  with  foL  10.  Tbe 
Succession  of  the  Kings,  both  before  and  afler  the  era  of  Cimbaatk  in 
in  Ulster,  is,  however,  complete ;  and  the  particularity  of  the 
account  may  be  judged  by  the  following  short  abstract  of  it. 
At  fol.  19.  a.,  line  17  (Book  oi  Lecain): 


ConiAifnf e^vAT)  ^Mg  m  •ooniAin  ocuf 
gAb^L  n-Openn  ^xo  fC]MbfOfn  i  cuf 
in  l.iub^i]\  OCA  TTtAitli  n^n  mic 
peit  ]\o  jAb  ]\i5i  in  t)oinAin  A|\^f 
cuf  in  coice^  |\i  t>05f  eccAib  ocuf 
o  pAi\<:otAn  WAC  Se^  "oo  ixogAO 
e^xint)  At\CtJ|'  lAp  nt)itinT)  cuf  in 
C01CCD  btiA'OAin  ftA^A  Ci5e|\nintii|' 
iTIic  "potl/Aic  |\05Ab  ^Mgi  nGj^enn 
cocenn  cex)  Dl.iAX)An  tac  aI.ii  Aiunc. 


The  svnchroninns  of  the  KiiigB  of 
the  World  with  the  varioos  cok»ii2»- 
tions  of  Erinn,  1  have  written  at  tbe 
heginnlng  of  the  Book,  fkom  the  iciga 
of  Nin^  son  of  PetV,  the  first  who  a** 
Bomed  the  empire  of  the  world,  to 
the  fifth  king  of  Greece;  and  from 
Partholan,  the  eon  of  Sera,  the  fint 
colonist  of  Erinn  after  tbe  Odoge,  to 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tt^k^ 
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IS  fef |\  t>tsiiii  -oono  co^^ibAin  com-      ma$^  the  ton  of  FoUaeh^  who  reigned  ^^^  xxxii. 

^Tn|*e^'D  tiA  cm  fO|\ieic1i  Awifo.  one  hundred  yeart,  at  adii  ainnt.    It ' 

u  hetter,  therefore,  that  we  write  Of  the  An- 

the  syncfaronismB  in  a  aeparate  atave  S*H^'     . 
here.  Tighm-na€h, 

He  then  begins  thus : — 

piU>p<ace|\  qvd  in  coiceAt)  |\i  ■oo  Philopater,  the  fifth  king  of  the 

^]\eccdib  .u.  btiA'on^  t>o  i  com-  Greeks,  fiye  yean  in  co-reign  with 
ft&icef  i^ti  Cigef nmAf.  Tighemmaa^  Cetc.) 

And  he  continues  the  synchronisms  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Greeks, 
etc.,  down  to  Julius  Csssar,  the  first  king  of  Rome,  without  intro- 
ducing the  name  of  a  single  king  of  Erinn.  Julius  Csesar  he  syn- 
chronizes with  OUT  monarch,  Eo<Aaidk  Feidhlech,  and  then  continues 
the  paralleLs  down  to  the  monarch,  Fergal  Mac  Madduin^  who  was 
killed  in  battle  in  a.d.  718.  The  prose  is  then  followed  by  a  poem 
of  1096  lines,  in  which  the  kings  of  the  whole  period,  exclusive  of 
those  of  Erinn,  are  given,  as  well  as  many  curious  historical  facts 
recorded. 

At  the  end  of  the  Synchronisms  of  the  Monarchs  and  Provincial 
Kings  of  Erinn  (fo].  23,  b.  b.),  the  following  notice  appears  in  the 
original  hand : — 

Inctpic  -oe  pejibtif  hibe|\tiie  Ab  tle|\emofi,  ti|^tie  Co6&i^  Ipei-ol^d  ; 

And  then  follows  a  poem  of  eighty-one  quatrains,  embracing  the 
period  indicated  by  the  heading,  and  which  is  evidently  intended  to 
supply,  in  a  separate  and  more  convenient  form,  the  absence  of 
the  monarchs  of  Erin  from  the  great  poem  of  1096  lines. 

This  poem  is  inmiediately  followed  by  the  following  notice: — 
Oe  nepbuf  llibe|\iiie  Ab  llepemoti  tifqtie  ©06^1-6  ^ei-ote^  ec  mcipic  Ab 
6odo  tt|\]i]e  AT)  ViejAine  ITIac  TleiLL,  ec  fTlAnti  cecinic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  both  poems  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  Flann ;  but  still,  the  period  from  Laeghair^  Mac  NeiUy  in  428,  to 
Fergus  Mac  Maelduinj  in  718,  which  appears  in  the  prose  tract,  is 
still  unsung  in  verse ;  this  defect,  however,  is  immediately  supplied 
by  another  poem,  of  fifly-one  quatrains,  which  follows  the  last, 
beaded : 

T>o  ^i^Aib  eperiii  lAf  c|\et>em  in-  Of  the  kings  of  Erinn  after  (the 
fo  PI*.  Christian)  ReUgion  here  down. 

This  list  is  carried  down  to  the  death  of  Brian  BoiroinMy  a.d. 

1014  and  the  reassumption  of  the  monarchy  by  MadsechUunn  [Ma- 

l^by]  the  Second,  who  died  in  1022 ;  and  as  the  poet  prays  for  his 

long  life,  it  is  clear  that  these  poems  and  prose  pieces  were  written 

before  the  year  1022.     At  the  end  of  the  whole  poem  we  find  this 

curious  quatrain,  identifying  the  author. 

Co)to  t^tAtiti  i-ed  t>istA  t>|^e1t1f1,  May  Flann  reach  pest  seyere  pnnish- 

Wac  itit)fii\  tiroA  teisitfo,  ments, — 

Vof  nem,  ni'OAi  t)iclii6  x>e,  [Flann]  the  son  of  the  illustrions  pro- 

Ria6cai«  t^ijtij  hi^Mge.  fessor, — 

To  Heaven,  it  were  no  negative  ap- 
pointment, 
To  reach  the  royal  mansion  in  the 
-  sovereignty. 
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j/M/muro,    Original  of  stanza  quoted  by  Ui^efiUAC  from  tJie  poem  of 
)/SZnt^.  Maelmura. 

O  'OAe|\A'o  in  pobAit  co  ^ein  |max)ac  peix)it 
Coic  cec  If  noe  mbtiA'onA  ocrmogAC  co  t)eniin, 
O  A'OAm  CO  ngeineAniAin  oen  mic  tTlAi]ie  mine, 
1c  t) A  btiA-bAin  CAegAc  nAi  cec  if  c]ii  mite. 

APPENDIX  No.  XXXIV.     [Lect.  UI.,  Pages  65  and  66, 

note  (»'\] 
stanu         Original  of  stanza  of  an  ancient  poem  quoted  by  Ui^ef  nAC,  as 

TY^AeiSU.-  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^-  Patrick;  and  Extract  from  the 
Dr.o'Conor'i  oxicount  printed  hy  the  Rev.  Dr,  ffConor  of  the  paper  copy 
5?y/"IiMwA«      of  the  Annals  of  UigepnAC  in  the  Library  of  T.C.I). 

O  genemAin  CjMfc,  ceim  aic, 

.CCCC.  fop  cAem  noch^ic; 

UeojtA  btiA-onA  f  Aep  iA]if om 

Co  bAf  p^cf Aic  pfim  ApfCAit. 

The  following  is  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor's  Description  of  the 
Trinity  College  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Tighemachj  alluded  to  at 
page  66  (Lect.  III.) ;  (but  see,  also,  ante,  Appendix  XXXII.) : — 

Fol.  113.  Jamque,  his  omnibus  ita  accurate,  etsi  breviter,  enu- 
ineratis,  valde  dolendum  est  plura  deesse  a  folio  112;  idque  eo 
magis,  quia  quse  desunt,  ea  ipsa  sunt,  quse  desunt  in  Tigemachi 
Codice  Bodleiano  (Land,  488). 

Incipit  hoc  folium  113  ab  iisdem  verbis  quibus  Codex  prsedictns, 
ab  obitu  nempe  Alexandri  Magni,  quo  tempore  Cimbaoth  Rex  erat 
Ultonise.  Desunt  itaque  in  ambobus  Codicibus  omnia  qua?  praece- 
dunt  ab  ipso  mtmdi  initio,  imde  Tigemachus,  ceque  ac  Beda  et 
cseteri  Chronographi,  exordium  duxit.  Codicem  hinc  ex  Bodleiano 
descriptum,  iiiisse  demonstrat  non  solum  hiatus  iste  in  initio,  verum 
et  ipsa  scribendi  ratio,  quae  plane  indicat  amanuensem  non  aiind 
orens  sibi  impositum  sensisse  quam  illud  accurate  imitandi  qtue 
describerat  ratio ;  iisdem  enim  abbreviationibus  utitur  ad  unguem, 
eademque  barbara  orthographia,  que  Grammaticis,  tarn  Hiber- 
norum,  quam  Romanorum,  Regulis  omnino  repugnat,  quoque  in 
Codice  Bodleiana  valde  displicet,  atque  ab  imperito  amanuensi 
sseculi  Idtii  ilium  Codicem  scriptum  esse  declarat.  Maximam 
porro  ignorantiam  prodit  amanuensis,  non  solum  in  eo,  quod  bar- 
barum  hancce  orthographiam  serviliter  imitatur,  vermn  mtdto 
magis  in  hoc,  quod  omnia  describat,  tanquam  nihil  omnino  in 
Codice  Bodleiano  desiderabitur. 

Fol.  122.  De  est,  exempli  gratia,  in  Codice  Bodleiano  folium  sep- 
timum ;  qui  autem  Dubliniensem  inde  descripsit  nihil  ibi  deesse  ratus 
totum  descripsit  absque  ullo  hiatu,  et  ab  anno  quarto  post  captivita- 
tern  Patricii,  transiit  ad  annimi  abinde  fere  centesimum^  idque  in  ipso 
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medio  paginse  b,  folii  122,  minime  advertens  folium  septimum  penitus  ap.  xxxiv. 
desiderarL     Qtds  nescit,  in  tanta  rerum  nostrarum  penuria,  quantum 
hoc  asciteritia  Antiquitatibus  Hibemicis  detrimenti  simul  et  contu-  q^^  57 
meliffi  attulerit  ?      A  captivitate  Patricii  transit  codex  Dubliniensis  ^*JJ!J*^*-."- 
ad  obitum  S.  Cianani  Damliagensis,  nihiL  inter  utrumque  referens,  accoant  of 
nisi  pauca  qacedam  de  Juliano  Apostata,  et  de  miraculo  Hieroso-  aJJJJJ]!^**  ' 
Ijmitano,  quae  ultima  sunt  verba  folii  septimi  Codicis  Bodleiani. 

Desunt  qxddem  in  Bodleiano  numeri  annorum,  qui  in  hoc  codice 
appositi  legentur  in  margini  sed  hi  numeri  manu  recentiori  descripti 
sunt,  idque  perperam,  et  ex  Annalibus  Innisfaliensibus,  ut  quidam, 
adhuc  recentior,  anno  tensit  in  margine  folii  121  b. 

Fol.  124.  Non  nulla  desimt  in  hoc  folio,  amanuensis  ascitantia 
omissa,  quae  in  nostra  Editione  ex  Codice  Bodleiano  supplentur. 
Alia  pariter  in  eodem  folio  omittuntur  pagina  b.  qus3  eandem 
oscitantiain  demonstrant,  linea  quarta  ubi  nulla  mentos  de  obitu 
ItcB  Cluctn  credalensis,  vel  de  annis  ab  obitu  Patricii. 

Characteres  hujus  Exemplaris  Tigernachi  longe  diversi  sunt  a 
characteribus  prcecedentium  foliorum,  et  longe  plures  simt  Abbre- 
viationes  verborum  et  syllabarum. 

Fol.  133.  Qu»  de  hujus  codicis  apographo  Bodleiano  dicta  simt 
supra  ea  plane  confirmantur  ex  folio  133.  £a  enim  omnia,  qua; 
desunt  in  Codice  Bodleiano,  ab  anno  765  ad  annum  973,  desunt 
pariter  in  Dubliniensi. 

Folio  134.  Desunt  etiam  in  hoc  folio  eadem,  quae  desunt  in 
Codice  Bodleiano  ab  anno  1003  ad  annum  1018,  cujus  characlei* 
exprimitur  sic  "Kl.  iiii.  feria,  Lima  x.,  Litera  Dominicale  E".  Hoc 
tamen  ab  aliis  referentur  ad  annum  1019,  quod  etiam  convenit  cum 
characteribus  sequentium  annorum.  Annus  enim  immediate  proxi- 
nius  sic  exprimitur  "Kal.  vi.  feria,  Luna  ii.,  an.  xiiii.  circuli  decen- 
novennalis  et  xx.  post  mUle  finitum^\  Ceetera  recto  ordine  sequuntur 
pro  ut  in  Codice  Bodleiano,  ad  annum  usque  1088,  ubi  ha»c  leguntur 
"  Tigemachus  hue  usq.  Scripsit,  et  hoc  anno  quievit"  recto  ordine 
procedunt  etiam  inde  ad  annum  1178,  ubi  meum  Codicis  Bodleiani 
Exemplar  ideo  desinit,  quia  cietera,  quae  sequuntur  in  Codice  Bod- 
leiano, recentiori  manu  descripta  sunt.  Pono  quae  extant  in  Bod- 
leiano diversis  manibus^  in  hoc  codici  una,  eademque  manudescripta 
8unt,  usque  ad  annum  1407,  et  folium  161  inclusive,  ubi  explicit 
continuatio  Tigernachi. 

HflBC  sunt,  quae,  seclusis  Partium  Studiis,  de  ambobus  codicibus 
dicenda  erant.  CeBtera,  quae  in  Dubliniensi  continentur  a  folio  164, 
pulchrori  manu,  et  characteribus,  ac  Lingua,  partim  Latin  a,  partim 
Hibemica,  scripta  usque  ad  finem  codicis,  Chronici  Scotorum,  titido 
designantur,  et  eadem  manu  scripta  sunt  usque  ad  foliiun  216.  Ubi 
chronicon  hoc  desinit  in  anno  1135. 

Prima  duo  folia  Historiam  Universalem  breviter  attingunt  a 
create  mundo  ad  Nativitatem  S.  Patricii.  Caetera  folia,  numero  51, 
Historiam  Hibemicam  praecipue  respiciunt,  eaque  omnia  mea  manu 
ex  hoc  codice  descripta  jam  penes  me  habeo. 

Carolus  O'Conob. 
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Of  King 

Eochaidh 

Buadhach. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXV.     [Lect.  IH.,  Page  68.] 

Of  ^06^116  buA-bAfc. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  this  entry  is  the  assertion  th&t 
Eochaidh  Buadhach^  the  father  of  Ugaind  Mdr^  was  king  of  all 
Erinn,  and  residing  at  Tara  contemporaneously  with  Cimbaeth^ 
King  of  Emania;  when  the  fact  is  that  Eochaidh  Buadhach  was 
never  monarch  of  Ennn  at  all ;  but,  by  a  mistake  of  the  original 
compiler,  or  some  subsequent  scribe,  \ns  name  is  substituted  here 
for  that  of  his  father,  Duach  Ladhrachj  who  was  the  contemporary 
of  Cimbaeth. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXVI.     [Lect.  lU.,  Page  68.] 
Entry  In  Original  of  entry  in  Uijepn ac  as  to  the  Kings  of  Jjeinster. 

U]ti6A  ]ti5  ]tob<M  'DO  t/Aighin  fO|\  ejtinn  6  ca    UAb^iAi^ 
l/Otn^fec  CO  CacIiaii^  Ttlo]!. 


Reference 
to  Book  of 
Leinster. 


Ancient 
acconnt  of 
the  Foun- 
dation of 
the  Palace 
of  Emania. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXVII.     [Lect  lU.,  Page  70.] 

Original  of  commencement  of  an  ancient  poem  preserved  in  the 
''Book  ofLeinster""  (K  2.  18.,  T.C.D.,foL  104),  ascribed  to 
5ittA  An  ChoTn'oe'6  Ua  Co^^itiaic. 

"  A  111  |ticit>  tteix)i5  T}ATn''. 

APPENDIX  No.  XXXVra.     [Lect.  m.,  Page  70] 

Original  (with  Translation)  oftlie  account  of  the  foundation  of 
me  palace  of  GinAin  TTIaca,  (b.c.  405,)— from  the  "  Book  of 
Leinster""  (H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.,  fol.  10  b.  a.). 

Cit)  •oiA  CA  CmAin  1TIa6a.     Hi  hAnn-pAtti  pn. 

Uj^i  ]ti5  bACA|\  f0|t  b-G|\inn  1  compLAchiuf,  00  UtcAjb 
•001b  .1.  'Oicbo]iDA  TTiAC  'OimniAin,  a  b-llpniuc  tTli'oe;  Aex) 
HuAt)  rnAC  bA-ouii^n,  tnic  -A|t5AicTnAi]A,  a  Uip  -Aet)A;  Citn- 
bAech  iTiAC  pncAin,  tnic  -ApgAicmAip  a  pntiAbAip  TTlAije 
Inif. 

'Oo  Hi  AC  c6|tA  iA|\UTn,  TiA  l^igpn,  fecc  mbtiA'onA  cac 
p\^  X)\h  il^t^ige.  UjM  fecc  ]tAc:nA  ecu]A]Mi,  fecc  nxJiiuit), 
fe6c  fitiT),  fecc  in6cci5e]\n.  TIa  fedc  Tit>|\uiT)  x>ia  |ttnifAt) 
cpiA  o|\iccu ;  TiA  fe6c  ptm  "oia  ngLAtriAX)  ocuf  t)tA  nc|i- 
ptiAC|tA;  TiA  fe6c  coip5  'oia  nguin  ocuf  x)ia  Lofcut)  men> 
fAcbAt)  in  pe|\  'oib  in  ^iije  1  c\r\v  fecc  mbtiA'OAn ;  co  comec 
fi|\  jtIaCa  .1.  tneff  ca6a  btiA-onA,  ocuf  cen  mech  ]tuAinnA 
ce6  t)AtA,  ocuf  cen  mnA  'odcAib  -oe  bAnAi-oit).  UiTn6elfAr 
ce6j\A  cuA^i-OA  ce6  p\y  X)\b  il^pije  .1.  fefCA  ac|ii.  Aex>  puAX) 
cjiA,  AcbAcb  -oib  A]iciif  .1.  bA-out)  no  bAt)et>  in  CffiUAit)? 
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ocuf  CO  cucAt)  A6o|tp  ^y\^1n  pt)  pn,  unt)e  Sit)  n-Aet)A,  ocuf   xxxvm. 
CrnuAit).      Til  rAnrAib  in  cAet)pn  ctAinx)  acc  oen  inren  .1. ' 

«ri*%vi  1.  r>  1^1.       Ancient 

TriACA  TnongiiuA'o  a  nAinTnpt)e.      ConACCAig  pt>e  ^^ei  a  ha-  account  of 
chA|i  •oon  pje.      -Acbe|\c  CimbAech  ocuf  X)icho]ibA  ni  chi-  Sltion**S*' 
bejtCAif  pge  -00  THTiAi.      feccA  CAt  ecupiiu,  ocuf  mAmix)  in  ^JlwJJ? 
CAt  ]\e  TTlAcbA.      X)ojiuniAtc  fecc  TnbiiAX)nA  i^tpge.     "00 
jiocViAip   'OichopbA  1   Coiiunt)  foip'oe.     'Foj\ACAibpx)e   coic 
THAccu  mAite  .1.  tDAet,  ocuf  DjiAf,  becAC,  ocuf  tlAttA6, 
ocuf  t)o|tbcAf .     ConACcecAp  p-oe  pge.     -<\cbe]ic  TTIaca  nA 
ob]ieo  'ooib,  a|\  ni  6  |iAc1iAib  cue  acc  atijioi  CAtA  Ap  ecin. 
peccA  cAt  ecti|t]iu.     t>t^ifpf  TTIaca  in  CAcn  jrop  niACCAib  "Oi- 
clio]ib<f,  CO   jTAp^Aibpec  a]i  cent)  Aicce;  co  ]iocui]i  iac  a]i 
innApbA  lApcAin  inT)itr\iibAib  ConnACc.     Uuc  lTl<\chA  iA]if  Ain 
CimbAet  CUCC1  x)o  ceiie  t)!,  octif  "00  cliAipje^c  a  liAinfAige 
irntne. 

O  |iobACA|\  oencAX)Ai5  c|\a,  ITlAchA  ocu]"  CimbAech,  tui*o 
Tn<\cbA  "oo  iA]KM"p  meic  nX)icbo|\bA  ip^iicc  ctAimpje  .1.  cAef 
fecAit,  ocuf  ]iocA  ]io  comtet)  impe,  conop:uAi]i  1  mt3Ai|tint) 
ConnAcc  oc  fune  ctJi]ic  AttAit).  lApfAigic  n^  pp  fcelA  -oi, 
ocuf  inm-ppt)  p  •oo'ib,  ocuf  vo  bejuxic  biAT)  'o^  con  ceniT)pn. 
Acbepc  |:ep  x)id:  if  AUxint)  |\0|"c  nA  cAtti^i,  o^ncAi^em  piiA. 
TTop  bei|tpt)e  teif  fon  CAittit).  CenglAi-op  in  |re|ifAin 
AtLuf  nij^c,  ocuf  fAcbAit)  e  pn  chAitbt).  Uicp  'oopwp 
■oon  ceniT).  CA-oe  in  fe]^  "oa  coit)  Vacc  AppAC.  TTlebot  t<Mf , 
App,  ciACCAin  cucAibp  A|\  noencu^uT)  pii  ctAimpg.  tli  bo 
mobot,  Ajt  lAcpjm,  a]i  "oo  genAmni  uti  AcecnA.  tlof  bei|\ 
CAc  fe]\  -pon  CAtte.  CenglAi'op  ca6  fe\\  xnh  aja  niuiic,  ocuf 
nop  bei]t  in  o^ncengut  te  iac  co  bUtcu.  -AfbepcACA^^ 
UuAit)  AmmAjibAt).  Hicbo,  Appp,  a|\  if  cotb  fip  vl^t^ 
t)AmfA,  ACC  A  nx)oi]\A'o  fo  •ooipe,  ocuf  ctAit)ec  fAicn  im- 
inutnfA,  co]\op  hi  bAf  ppmchAtui  tliAt)  co  b|uxch.  Co  |\o 
chojiAin'op  t)6ib  in  vuxy  conA  heo  6i]a  immA  muin  .1.  Omuin 
•1-  Co  TDtiin  .1.  66  imniA  TTluin  TtlAchA. 

[translation.] 

What  is  Emain  Mocha  named  from  ?     It  is  not  difiictLlt  to  tell  ? 

Three  kings  that  were  over  Eiinn  in  co-sovereignty ;  they  were 
of  the  Ultonian  race,  namely,  Dithorha^  son  of  Diman,  from  Us- 
niueh  of  Midhe  (Meath);  Aedh  Bttadk^  son  of  Eddhurriy  son  of 
•Argatmary  from  Ttr  Aedha;  Cimbaethj  son  of  FtTdan^  son  of  Ar^ 
gatmary  from  Fmnahhair  of  Magh  Inis.  These  kings,  now,  made 
an  arrangement,  that  each  man  of  them  should  reign  seven  years 
pntum]. 

There  were  three  times  seven  guarantees  between  them  [namely] : 
seven  Druids,  seven  poets,  seven  military  leaders  [or  captains]. 
The  seven  Druids  to  scorch  them  by  incantations ;  the  seven  poets 
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to  satirize  and  denounce  them ;  the  seven  captains  to  wound  and 
to  burn  them,  if  each  man  of  them  did  not  vacate  the  sovereignty 
at  the  end  of  his  seven  years ;  and  to  maintain  the  [evidences  of  the] 
righteousness  of  a  sovereign,  namely:  abundance  of  fruit  every 
year ;  and  no  failure  of  the  dye-stuffs  of  every  colour ;  and  women 
not  to  die  in  childbirth.  They  revolved  three  revolutions  each 
man  of  them  in  the  sovereignty,  that  is,  sixty-three  [years,  in  all]. 
Aedh  Ruadh  was  the  first  of  them  that  died,  t.«.  of  drowning,  he 
died  in  Eas-Ruaidh^  and  his  body  was  buried  in  that  hill  [Sidh'\ 
unde  Sidh  Aedha  [Aedh's  hill],  and  Es-Ruaidh  [or,  the  Eedhaired 
Man's  Cataract],  This  Aedh  left  no  children  but  one  daughter, 
t.  f .,  Mocha  Mong- Ruadh  [that  is,  Redhaired  Ma(Jux]  was  her  name. 
8he  demanded  her  father's  turn  of  the  sovereignty.  CMaetk  smd 
Dithorba  said  that  they  would  not  give  sovereignty  to  a  woman. 

There  was  a  battle  fought  between  them,  and  Mocha  gained  the 
battle.  She  sj>ent  seven  years  in  the  sovereignty.  Diiharha  was 
killed  in  the  Corann  in  that  time.  He  left  five  good  sons,  namely, 
Baeth^  and  Bras^  and  Betachj  and  Ucdlack,  and  Borbchas.  These 
demanded  the  sovereignty.  Macha  said  that  she  would  not  resign 
it  to  them,  because  it  was  not  from  securities  she  had  obtained  it, 
but  in  the  battle-field  by  force.  A  battle  was  fought  between  them, 
Macha  gained  the  battle  over  the  sons  of  Dithorba^  so  that  they 
left  a  slaughter  of  heads  with  her ;  and  she  sent  them  into  banish- 
ment afterwards  into  the  wildernesses  of  Connacht.  Macha  after 
that  took  Cimhaeth  to  her  to  be  her  husband,  and  to  take  on  him 
the  command  of  her  soldiers. 

When  Macha  and  Cimbaeth  had  thus  formed  an  union,  Madia 
set  out  to  discover  the  sons  of  Dithorba^  in  the  shape  of  a  leprous 
woman,  i.  «.,  having  rubbed  herself  with  the  dough  of  lye  and  roto 
[some  kind  of  red  colouring  stuff].  And  she  found  them  in  Bairmn 
of  Connacht,  cooking  a  wild  hog.  The  men  asked  news  of  her, 
and  she  told  them,  and  they  gave  her  food  at  that  fixe.  A  man 
of  them  said:  "Beautiful  is  the  eye  of  the  hag:  let  us  cohabit 
with  her".  He  took  her  with  him  into  the  wood.  She  tied  that 
man  by  main  strength,  and  she  left  him  in  the  wood.  She  came 
again  to  the  fire.  "What  of  the  man  who  went  with  you?" said 
they.  "  He  was  ashamed",  said  she,  "  to  come  back  to  you  after 
cohabiting  with  a  leprous  woman".  "  It  is  no  shame",  said  they, 
"  for  we  will  all  of  us  do  the  same".  Each  man  of  them  took  her 
into  the  wood.  She  tied  each  man  of  them  by  her  strength,  and 
carried  them  in  one  tie  with  her  to  Ulster.  The  Ultoniana  pro- 
posed to  have  them  killed.  "Not  so",  said  she,  "because  it  would 
be  the  defilement  of  the  righteousness  of  a  sovereign  to  me ;  but 
they  shall  be  condemned  to  slavery,  and  shall  raise  a  Rath  around 
me,  and  it  shall  be  the  chief  city  of  Ulster  for  ever".  And  she 
marked  for  them  the  Dun  with  her  brooch  of  gold  [E6  oir]  (io^\ 
her  neck  [or  at  her  neck],  t.c.  Emuin^  i.e.  EomuiUy  i.«.  the  Eo 
[brooch]  o?  Macha  at  her  neck.     [E6  and  mutn,  brooch  and  neck.] 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXIX.    [Lect.  III.,  Page  75.] 


AP.  XXXIX. 


ain  O'Cear- 
hbailL 


Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  0/ Ui§e]inAc,  at  a.d.  1405.     ^JS^he 

tlAom,  fAoi,  jcein  ^o  mAip,  a  ine^no  •6ia'6o  Ajuf  •6oTfionx)o, 
|iA  Leigionn,  A]t  f'encA]",  Ajuf  a]i  eAtA'onoib  lonroA  Aite 
4\p6eno;  A^ur  ottoiri  t)ei5-u|itAbpo  iA|\toi]\  Cojtpo;  fe^t 
cejoi^  ATI  tioDOiiip,  Aguf  teAbo|\  ioni'6A  oiLe,  emi-p  oechAit) 
nAOih,  Agtif  f  encAf-'OALAib ;  "o^s  An  6et)A0in  pi  a  SAihoin,  if 
ATI  feifei6  btiA'DAin  a|i  6A05AC  [a  AOip] ;  fojK  f ef a'6  6^50. 
rj|\ocAi|ti  ATI  cfUxTioigStoipe  lofA  C]iifc  x>o  toigefcc  fop  A 
ATiTnoin. 

APPENDIX  No.  XL.     [Lect.  IV.,  Page  76.] 

Original  of  legendary  account  0/ tTlAetp;itAiTi  O'CeAribAitt,  of 
Inif  jTAittenn  (JnisfaUen)^  in  toe  t^ein  (tlie  Lake  of  Kit-  Ancient 
lamey)^from  the  ancient  vellum   MS.  called  the   ^ Liber^alimjth 
Flavus  Fergu8orum\  (Part  i.,  fol  11  a.J 

rr]«A]t     fOgtAlTlTlClS     CAlTllCtlX)A]^     O     CuinTll]\l    t)©    'oeTiiim 

ieigiTin  'oinTifAi'6i  AnmcAiiAt)  bjiiAiTi  inic  Ceinnemig  .1.  ITltiit- 
futAin  huAt  CejibAitl,  •o6o5Atia6c  tocA  Lein,  aiji  bA  he 
ecTiAiw  bA  feA|\]i  1TIA  Aimp]^  be.  ^y  AiniAit)  |\o  bA^OAp  in 
C]tiA|«  fojtAinnosifi,  ocur  coTnc|\ut,  ocuf  coriit)eAtbA,  ocuf 
comAinTn  fopjio  .1.  •ooTnnALt  An  CAinTn.  Ho  bA-OAji  imojijio,  c|ti 
btiA'onA  AC  po^tAitn  occo.  -A  cinn  cpi  btiA'6An  A'otib]iA'OA]i 
fj«  noit)! :  iffAit  tinn  a|\  pAt),  "out  cojioici  lejiuf Atem  ipn 
cijt  lu'OA,  5U  |K)  iTnci'opt)  A]i  cofA  cecH  conAiji  no  iinig  An 
cSlAinia'6  a  CAtATTi.  iVx)tibAipc  in  caix)i  :  ni  |\AcnAi'6  no  ju 
f  AgbAcbAi  tuAch  mo  f  Aei]i  [f  Aeci]!]  ACtjni|'A.  -AtJubiitiOA]!  nA 
•OALcAi'b:  Til  ftiit  Acuinn,  a|i  pAX),  ni  x)o  bejiTnif  •ouicu  acc  be 
muit>  c|n  btiA'dnA  Aite  a^  oifiutoit)  x)uicc,  TnAio  Ait  teAcc. 
til  hAib,  A|ife,  a6c  bet)  coo|um'6  mo  b]ieit  fein  t)Am,  no  •oen 
bA]i  neAj^uine.  X)o  bepum,  op  pAt),  -oia  poib  ACtnnn.  Hon 
nAifc  fojipo  fo  foip^elA  in  Coim-oeA-b.  HAcbAi-b,  Apf e,in  conAip 
if  Alb  ti  o,  ocuf  bii6  mApb  pb  A  nAeinf CACc  Ap  An  cupup ,  ocup 
ip  bpeAcb  concim  optiibp,  CAn  "oub  Ap  neAifi  lAp  nejAib  X)uib, 
no  CO  cipDAi'b  cucumpA  Ap  -oup  t)iA  innipn  •oatti  ce  pAX)  mo 
pAe^Ait  ocup  CO  po  innipoi  An  pAtAim  cennpA  in  Coim*6i. 
SeALbmiii'one  t)uiucp  An  ni  pn  a  nucc  An  Coim'61,  AppAt> 
po  imipt)  pn,  ocup  pucpAt)  beAnnAccAin  teo  o  nA  noix)i, 
ocuf  po  pA^pAc  boAnnACCAin  A151  "onA.  Tlo  pppcc  cecb 
conAip  po  cuALAt>Ap  in  cSbAinici  -oo  imcicc.  llAnicAOAp'onA, 
poi6eoi'6  copuici  lepupAtem,  ocup  ruApupoAp  bAp  AneinpeA6c 
Ann,  ocup  po  hA'6nAiceA'6  co  noip  [nonoip]  moip  lAt)  in  lepu- 
pAtem.    UAinic  TTIicet  -ApcAingeAt  o  X)ia  ApA  ceAnn.    1x)ub- 
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]VA'OA|i  fuin :  ni  ^w^gum  no  50  j"tAnAi'6iiTi  in  b]ieActi  cujf aim  fjiiA 
A|t  noit)i  1:0  ^'oifceUv  Cpifc.  lAichigix)  [1inc1ii5n6]  A|t  in  CAin- 
git,  octif  innpx)  "oo  C]\i  btiA'6nA  coLeich  A151  x>o  f  AegAt,  ocuf 
A  -otit  in  i|T\inn  co  o]\Ach.  lAjtpn  be|tti]i  An  bpeAcli  a116 
bfus^chA  fAi]i.  lnt)if  t)uinn,  a|\  pA-o,  c\^  niA  cuptAp  m  if- 
]iinn  6.  A|t  cpi  fAchuib,  a]i  in  cAinjit  .1.  a|ia  men  coiipcef 
An  cAnoin,  octi-p  a  met)  -00  mnAim  ]pjiip'6  coimpcenn,  ocuf 

A|1  CjiejAX)  An  Atcuf  A. 

ISe  imo|i|tom  fAt  a|\  a]\  cjieijpum  An  cAtcuf  .1.  mAcniAit 

nobAei'6Aco  [occo]  .1. 1TlAetpAX)pAic  a  Ainm.     Hofjob  saIu^i 

OAif  in  mAC.     Ho  50b  An  cAtcuf  fofeAfcc  inA  cimcilt  Af 

•OAi-b  conAT)  bA'6  mAjib  in  mAC.     11i|i  CA|ibAi'6  'ooibpuifi  pn, 

tiAi|^  bA  mAjtb  in  mAc  f  a  cet)oi]i.   InubAiitc  TnAetjnicAin  n^ch 

gebA-b  in  Atcuf  cpe  bitutfi  o  nAfc  fACAit)  Anoijt  ac  XhA  f ai|\. 

Octif  ni  x)eAf Anoijt  cue  'oia  x)on  Atcuf  gAn  ftiino  t>iAt)  mac 

f An,  Afcc  feAp]i  Leif  in  mAc  "oo  beicb  enip  in  muinncip  Tleinie 

nA  et)i]i  muinncin  cAtmAn.      Tlo  bAei-b  ITlAetpitAin  ye^tt 

mbtiA-bnA  cen  -dtcuf  t)0  gobAiL     lAjtpn  cAngA-OA^i  Aqtiup 

'OAtcA'6  x>o  AgAtuib  ITlAeitpitAin  ijtedcAib  x:\\%  cotvm  ngeAl, 

ocu]"  feApfum  fAitci  fpiu.     Innipii  'OAm  ce  ^at)  mo  j-AegAtl, 

octif  An  fA'6uim  fo6puici.     Acauc,  aji  pAtypom,  cjii  btiA^iiA 

•DO  f  Aegtit  Acut),  ociif  T)o  "otit  A  nipiinn  cob|iAch  iA]tpn.   Cyt 

imA  mbeinn  Anipiinn,  Ap  eipn.    Ap  cp  pxchAib,  Ap  pAtjpim, 

ocuf  ]to  innp-OAp  nA  cpi  f  a^a  a  'oub]iumA|i  pomtiinn.     tlibd 

pp  mo  "outfA  An  ipnnn,  Appe,  uaiji  nA  cjti  huitc  pn,  Apfe, 

ACA1C  ocomfA  Aniu,  ni  biAt)  ocompA  Amu,  ni  biAX)  ociitnfA 

opjnn  AmAch,  ocuf  c|iei5feAT)f  a  nA  buitx  pn,  ocuf  io5fAii6 

X)iA  "OAm  lAt),  Am  Alt  po  jeAtt  fein  An  cAn  a  t)ubAi]tc:  "Itn- 

piecAf  impii  in  <|UAcum<:|ue  bo|tA  conueppif  piept)  non  no- 

cebic  er.     Hi  n^n  nonA,  ciAtt  UAim  p^in  ipn  cAnoin,  [act] 

AmAit  no  jeib  if  nA  teobpuib  t)iA'6uib.      JebAt)  vha  cet) 

fteccAin  cecb  tAi.     Scacc  mbtiA-bnA  AcufA  gen  Atcuf  xk) 

gAbAit,  ocuf  jebAt)  in  c-Atcuf  fo  feAcc  ce^  noicin  cen  beo 

beo,  ocuf  x>o  x>er\  cpeginuf  cecA  feA6cmuine.     'OenAt^fi 

•ono  co6c  'oocum  neime,  Ap  fe,  ocuf  agi  Atto  ineifoeAcrA 

t)innipn  f cet  T)ATh.    Uiucf Amuit)  a|\  pAt),  ocuf  •00  cuAt)A|t  a 

cpiup  f on  cuAjiAf cbAit  cet)nA,  ocuf  po  beAnnAccf  at)  x)6,  ocuf 

po  beAnnAfcfum  'OAibfum.     Itto  An   eipoeccA  CAnguTJAp  a 

C|\iu]\  ron  cuAjiUf cbAii  cennA,  ocuf  po  beAnnActiA  chA  [beAti- 

nAcbAj  CAcb  X)A  ceite  'oib,  ocuf  po  pA]\f  Ai'b  •01b :  in  inAnn  mo 

beAchAf  A  in-oiu  ac  "Oia  ocuf  An  tA  eite  CAngAbui}!  t)otn  ajaI- 

tuib.    til  hinAnn  umoppo,  Af pAt),  UAip  vo  ceAfbenAt)  t)umne 

tinA-dfA  A|i  Heim,  ocuf  ir  teop  tinni-d  a  peAbuf.    UAtijA- 

mA]ine  Amu  AmAit  po  geALtAmApne,  a|i  "oo  ceAnnfA,  ocuf  CAf 

Linn  Ap  Amuf  An  inAi-b  pn,  co  pobuip  1  piAcpAcuf  1)6  ocuf 
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ATI  AencAi'd  nA  Ufinoiw,  octif  nitiinTin]\i  tleiiiie,  co  b|\Ar  tia   aw,  xl. 
mbfteAch.    18  Aiinpn  ^to  citioitit)  f ACAijt  [fACAi|tc]  ocuf  cLei-  ^^j,^^ 
\i^^  iin'6A  ctJigi,  ocuf  |to  honjAift  lie,  octif  ni  |to  j^gApfAX)  a  'OAt-  story  of 
cAro  ii^wf  no  gti  n'oecA'OA^t  •oocum  tleirhe.    Ocuf  iije  fc^tep-  iSlto^r' 
cuA  Cfcp^^T^]  *"  Pr  mAich  pti  A  CA  in  1nni|*  jpAitLenn  ipn  **^'' 
ectAif  fof .  pnic. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLI.     [Lect  IV.,  Page  76,  Note  (**^] 

Contents  of  the  ^^Liber  Flarma  Fergusoruni'^  a  vellum  MS.  in  contento 
twopartSy  or  volumee,  4to^  of  the  date  1437,  in  the  possession  ^^^ubbb 
of  James  Marinas  Kennedy.  Esq,  [the  volumes  not  consecu"^^^''^^^^' 
tively  pagedy  but  each  consisting  of  several  staves  (^1,  x>,  o, 
etc.),  paged  separaUly  at  present^  but  irregularly  divided^ 

Pabs  L,  a, — ^FoL  1.  A  religious  legend  (in  which  the  names  of 

St.  Stephen  Martyr,  and  Judas  occur). 
FoL  2.  The  Triumphs  of  Charlemagne  [a  rather  short  tract]. 
FoL  10.  The  Stoiy  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Account  of  the  Names  of  the  Trees  of  which  the  Cross 

was  composed. 
Account  of  a  man's  head  having  fallen  off  at  the  fair  of 
TaHUenj  for  swearing  falsely  upon  the  hand  of  St. 
Ciara$u 
Stoiy  of  NiaU  Frassach^  Monarch  of  Erinn. 
FoL  1 1.  Trial  of  Friendship  by  an  Ancient  Philosopher. 

Story  of  Madautham  (fCearbhaiU  [(yCarrolI\,  Secretary 
and  Adviser  to  Brian  Borcmhe.     [See  ante^  Appen- 
Dix  No.  XL.] 
Story  of  Saighlr  Ciaratn. 
Account  of  the  Wonders  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
FoL  18.  Short  Life  of  St.  Moling. 

B,— FoLL   Story  of  Enoch  and  Elias. 
FoL  2.  Death  of  St.  Chiistoferus. 
FoL  6.  Beligious  L^ends  (of  Erinn). 
FoL  7.  Beligious  Legends  and  Rules. 
FoL  1.  Legend  of  St.  Moling. 

C, — FoL  1.   Story  of  the  Sons  of  Eochaidh  Muigkmheadhdin. 

A  Beligious  Legend. 
FoL  2.  The  Historic  Tale  of  the  Tdin  Bo  Flidais  (part  of  the 

Tdin  Bo  ChuaUgne). 

A  Beligious  Legend. 
FoL  8.  Account  of  the  "Irruption'',  or  Origin,  of  the  Boyne  River. 

Story  of  St.  Colwn  CUli. 

Birth  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles. 
FoL  4.  Story  of  NiaU  of  Nine  Hostages,  and  his  Sons. 

A  Religious  Legend. 
FoL  5.  Short  Account  of  St.  Patrick. 
FoL  6.  Account  of  the  Death  of  St.  Andrew. 
FcL  7.  Account  of  the  Death  of  St.  Philip  the  Apostle. 
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App.  xLi.       FoL  7.  Account  of  the  Death  of  Partholan. 

Conte&to  ^> — ^^^  ^'  ^^^®  ^^  ^^'  *^°^^  ^^®  Evangelist,  (imperfect), 

of  the  MS.         FoL  3.  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

F^'^li' fS.  Life  of  St.  Elexinus. 

0080BUM.  Fol.  4.  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Fol.  5.  Moral  and  Religious  Tracts. 

Fol.  6.  Story  of  Dunckadh,  or  Donogh,  O'Brien  [O'^mow.] 
Story  of  the  Man  who  swore  by  St.  CiarcaCs  Hand. 
Story  of  Mac  Coise  the  Poet,  and  the  Fairy  Woman. 
Story  of  Aodh  Oirdntdhe  and  the  Enchanted  Goblets. 
Story  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
Pars  II.,  A, — FoL  1,  et  seq.,  Religious  Pieces  (miscellaneous). 
Fol.  6.  Account  of  the  Death  of  St.  Salmus. 
FoL  9.  Life  of  St.  Julian. 
FoL  10.  Of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 

B, — ^FoL  1.  Religious  Tract  from  St.  Augustine. 

FoL  2.  A   curious  Address  from  a  Priest  to  the  Heir  of  the 

King  of  Oriel,  on  the  Sacraments. 
FoL  5.  Death  (and  Life)  of  St.  CeaUach,  son  of  Eogan  BeL,  King 

of  Connacht ;  (see  anU^  Appendix  No.  XIV.) 
Fol.  8.  Religious  Legend  of  the  Seven  Heavens,  and  of  the  Crea- 
tion of  Man. 
FoL  10.  Threatened  Inflictions  on  the  Church  in  Ireland  if  the 
purity  of  the  Faith  was  not  preached  and  forwarded. 
Tract  on  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
Fol.  12.  The  Grenealogies  of  the  Apostles. 
FoL  18.  Religious  Tracts  (miscellaneous). 

C, — ^FoL  1.  On  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  etc. 
FoL  8.  Story  of  St.  BaUhin. 

D,— FoL  1 .  Story  of  Tadhg  (fBriain  and  the  Devil. 

Tract  on  the  House  of  Solomon. 

The  "  Epistle  of  Christ". 
Fol.  2.  Tract  on  the  Greatness  of  God,  etc.  (commonly  calletl 

Teanga  Bithnua), 
FoL  4.  Dialogue  of  the  Soul  and  the  Body. 
FoL  6.  The  Vision  of  St.  Paul. 
Fol.^  6.  Tract  on  the  Eucharist. 
Fol.  7.  On  the  Situation  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 
Fol.  8.  On  the  Colours  of  the  Vestments  used  at  Mass, 

Life  of  St.  Eustatius. 

Various  Legends  (religious,  etc.) 
FoL  10.  life  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt. 

E, — FoL  1.  Life  of  Saint  Georgius  (much  defaced). 

FoL  5.  The  Testament  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

FoL  7.  Legend  of  St.  Brenann  of  Birr. 

FoL  8.  Legend  of  Meadhhh  and  the  Cave  of  Cruaa^ain. 

Tract  on  the  Expulsion  of  the  Deisd  (Decies  or  Deisjs) 
from  Tara. 
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Pol.  9.     Tract  on  the  Death  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa  on  the  Day  of  a  pp.  xlt. 

the  Crucifixion.  (^iiiiT^^nt.  " 

Tract  concerning  the  Devu.  of  iiio  ms. 

Tract  on  the  Commandments.  Fla^  »  V"kr- 

FoL  1 2.  Story  of  Saint  Brendan.  ouboblm. 

[Some  parts  of  these  IklSS.  are  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  other  parts  perhaps  not  so  old.  The  date 
1437  occurs  at  the  29th  leaf  of  Part  I.,  or  Part  I.  C.  Fol.  6.] 

APPENDIX  XLII.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  84.] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  Annah  of  Uhter  of  the  Death  of  the  of  th« 

original  compiler,  ITIac  TTlAgnuf  a.    (a.d.  1498.)  S^uirof 

Scet  ni6]A  itto  C|«nn  uiLe  in  bliA'6Ainp  .i.  -po  f^f .  of  Ulster. 

THac  TnAgniij'A  Tnhe5ui'6i|i  "00  eg  in  bliAf^Mnp  .1.  Ca^aI 
65,  niAC  CA^Ait,  inic  CACAit,  mic  5^tVApAt)'pAi5,  mic  THaca, 
ecc.  TIeoc  bui  in  a  biA^AC  yo\y  SeAnAf),  ocuf  inA  CAnA- 
TiAd  cojtAii  in  -A|ro  THaca,  ocuf  in  C]*poc6ix)ecc  CtocAip, 
ocuf  itiA  -dejAnAC  yo]i  lyoc  ^ij^ne,  ocuf  in  a  phe]tfun  a  n-lnif 
CAin  tx)CA  h-6i|tne;  'oo  bui  a  n-T)e5AncA6c  Loca  h-ei|ine  inA 
feii-inAit)  Cfpuic  f^i  CU1C  btiA'6nAt)e5  |iia  nA  eicfechc.  Int) 
teAC  bojniii]^,  imo]^|AO,  ocu-p  in  gem  gtoine,  ocuf  in  ]A6ctA 
f otufCA,  ocuf  cifci  cAifce-oA  int)  ecnAi,  ocuf  cpA^b  cnuAfAij 
nA  CAnoine,  ocuf  copti]A  nA  'oefe^tci,  ocuf  nA  cenn^A  ocup 
nAliAibjine;  ocirf  in  colum  Ap  gtoine  cpi-be,  ocup  in  cup- 
cuip  Ap  enx)CA  ocup  innech,  "OAp  bui'bigi  X)AmA,  ocup  "oeo- 
pAiib,  ocuf  t)eibtein  bochcA  6ipenn ;  ocup  in  neAC  bui  b^n 
t)o  pAC,  ocup  x)o  ecnA  in  gAC  uiLe  eAlAiSAin  co  ViAimpp  a 
eicpeccA,  ocup  ApAite  .1.  X)ti5e'6,  ocup  •oiAt)Acc,  pipgedc, 
ocup  peAblpAime,  ocup  eAtA-oAin  gAei'oitgi  AipcenA.  Ocup 
neAC  po  cum'OAir,  ocup  po  tegtAim,  ocup  po  cinoit  An  Ica- 
bAppA  A  leAbpAib  itinit)A  Aile.  Ocup  a  65  x)on  jAtup  bpeAC, 
in  'oecmAX)  CAtAinn  "oo  itii  xVppit,  "oia  hAine  ApAi  bxiti  pe6c- 
muini.  tx*.  Anno  [aJccacip  pue.  Ocup  CAbpA'b  5A6  nee 
t)iA  VegfA  int)  lebAppA,  ocup  'oia  poigenA,  a  bennAcc  pop  An 
AnmAinpn  TTlhic  ITlnAgnupA. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLIII.     [Lect  IV.,  Page  85.] 
Original  of  two  memoranda  inserted  in  a  blank  space  (at  the  Mpm^^and* 

**  ^        -•'  t  o«o\     •         1         r\ii«  />    ^1         A  1  -In  Annals 

end  of  A.D.   Vol 6)  in  the  Dublin  copy  of  ttie  Annals  o/ofuister. 
Ulster,  {classed  H.  1.  8.  T.CD.) 

gAcliAon  teigpAp  An  becpo  cAbpA-d  ben'OAchc  Ap  Anmuin 
An  pp  po  5pAib. 

IS  copA  A  cAbuipc  Ap  AnmAin  lluAiT)pi  hi  t^uinin  "oo  pgpib 
An  tebup  com  Alt. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XLIV.    [Lect.  IV.,  Pages  90,  92.] 

Of  the  eommencement  of  the  Annab  of  Ulster  m  the  Velhan 
MS,  80  called  (classed  H.  1.  8.)  in  the  Library  of  T.CJD. 

I  cannot  ventiure  to  pronoimce  on  my  own  part  a  pontiTe  opmion 
upon  the  identification  of  these  leaves  with  the  Annals  of  Tlghemach, 
but  it  seems  to  be  more  than  probable  that  thej  did  form  a  portion 
of  a  copy  older  than  any  (and  not  exactly  coinciding  with  any)  other 
now  known.  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  obserrations  of  the  Bey.  Dr. 
Todd  (in  his  letter  printed  ante  Appian>ix  XXXII.),  whose  condnsiaQ 
in  the  affirmative  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight.  The 
writing  of  the  three  leaves  in  question  appears  to  belong  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLV.    [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 

Memonmda  Ortoinal  of  fnemorondtim  inserted  in  the  Annals  of  tx>6  C^ 
oflSSf^rf.  (H,  1. 19.,  T.CD.)  at  a.d.  1061.) 

IS  im  fgiteAd  t)o  b^pc  T>piA^n  ITIic  'OiApmA'OA.  Anno  Do- 
mini, 1580.    ITIip  pitip  bA-otAis". 


Mflfn.  in 
Annali  of 
UdkC4,tA 
1U& 


Mem.  in 
Annals  of 
Loch  Ci,  tit 
1681. 


Hem.  in 
AnnaU  of 
Loch  C4,  at 
1462. 


Entry  (at 
1681)  in  Con- 
tinnation  of 
Annals  of 
lochCd. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLVI.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 

Original  of  a  second  memorandum  in  the  same^  at  1515. 

SgtJiitim  t)e  ro.  5^  'o-cau|iai'6  'Oia  t)'feAp  in  leAbdiitp 
reACc  ftAn  6  briAite  At^  t^tKXiTi  .i.  t)|\iAn  mAC  11tiAi'6|ti  tPic 
'OiA|\mAT>A.  mip  pitip  fSt^ippc,  1588,  tA  f6ii  bi^enumn 
•DO  funnpA'6.    Ocuf  CtuAin  m  O^vAoin  tno  tog. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLVn.     [Lect  V.,  Page  94.] 
Original  of  a  third  memorandum  in  the  same^  1581. 
peAitcAogAT)  6  'OuibgeriAinn   .i.  iuac  PejtgAit*  mic  pilip 

X)yA5Alt  bAlf  A  5-CttlAlTl  1  t)|VAOin. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLVm.     [Lect  V.,  Page  94.] 
Original  of  a  fourth  memorandum  in  the  same^  at  1463. 
Up  'ouitteojA  ocuf  .u.  .xx.^^  tneTn|\tiim  aca  ipn  teAb«{ifA, 
Per  me  Dauid  Duiginan, 

APPENDIX  No.  XLIX.    [Lect  V.,  Page  95.] 

Original  of  an  entry ^  at  ad.  1581,  in  fragment  of  the  eon- 

iinuation  of  the  Annals  of  Vo6  C6,  in  the  British  Museum; 

and  of  Note  appended  thereto  by  Brian  Mac  Dermot^  Chief 

of  TTIas  tui]i5  IMoy  Lorg] 

1581.  An  CAtt)AC  niAC  X)omnAitt,  mic  UAi'og,  mtc  Ca- 
chAit  015  h)  ConcubAijt,  015110  Stigit)  ocu-p  Iccai^  Cohiiacc 
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The  foUowing  is  the  note  :-^  L^;Iitron  ^oJ' 

Ocu|*  If  "oo  fjetAib  m6\yA  tia  hCpenn  An  c^nriiAc  pn  'Oom- 1^*'^'' 

nAiLL  1  Con^tibAntjOcuf  Tn6ipein5ine1  TIu<m|\c  ;  ocuf  ni  cAinic 

T)o  fLic6  l3piAin  Lmsnij  piAih,  fe]A  a  AOf a  but)  mo  •oo  fcet  nA 

e,  octi-p  ni  "oots  co  cic^a;  ocuf  x)o  c|Wl1i6  inf56tpn  c\\o\x)ei)A 

CotiTiACC,  ocuf  CO  hAiiAite  "OO  c|iAi"6  f e  6151^  ocuf  oLtumhAin 

CIJ15TO   ConnAcc;  ocuf  t>o  compoinnfe  mo  cjioi-de  f^in  nA 

T>A  cutt>.     tlch,  iich  If  CfUAg  mA|t  UAim  Ant)e6i5  mo  66il,e, 

ocuj"  tno  compAnAig,  ocuf  An  ci  t>obA  co6a,    ocuf  "oobo 

CAi]tip  bem  Afbit.  THip  1[)]\iAn  TTIac  'OiA|tmAt)A  vo  fgfib  pn, 

Ap  CA|t|iAi5  tilic  X)iAf  mAT)!! ;  ociif  If  f AmA^cA  m^  Anoif  f  e 

b-Ottbb  Otom  AnoiAiT)  a  ctoinne  a|\  nA  mA]\bAt)  a  bf ocAijt  x\ipc 

Onfip  nnc  Cuinn  ce'ocAchAij  a  CAt  ITItiige  ITIucf uime,  ie 

TTIac  Con  mic  UlAicniAt)  mic  t^uigDech  ;  no  f e  X)eif "oi^e  cApeif 

Cboinne  h-Uifnech  "oo  mApbAt)  a  bpetL  a  nCAtfiuin  TTIaca,  le 

ConcubAji  TTIac  fACcnA,  mic  TlofA  puAt),   mic   Rti'6fAi'6e. 

Oip  AUAim   t)ubAC   x)obf6nAi6  x)ibf050i'oe<fc   "oomenmnAC    a 

nT)ubAi5e,  ocuf  An'oogAiLtp ;  ocuf  ni  heit)ip  a  piom  nA  a 

innifm  mAn  ACAim  AntJiAt)  mo  compAnAig  "00  -out  uAim  .1. 

An  CAtbAcn ;  ocuf  An  La  tJ^igenAC  vo  mi  THApcA  "oo  hAT)- 

lACAt)  A  Stigech  6. 

APPENDIX  No.  L.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  96.] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters^  of  the  Death  of 
Death  of  Brian  Mao  Deimot,  o/lTlAg  tuifg,  a.d.  1592.       SLrmoYS 

THac  'OiApmA'OA  TTlAige  tyUipcc,  tDfiAn  TTIac  lltiAi'6fi  mic 
"CAi-bcc  mic  X)iApmAt)A,  "0600  1  mi  tlouembep,  ocuf  po  bA 
moi-oe  t)AX)bA]^  eccAoine  ecc  An  fin  pn  gAn  a  doptiAiteAf 
t>o  belt  t)0  ctoinn  TMAotf  UAnAix)  t>o  j^bA-o  ceAnt)Uf  X)ia  eip. 

APPENDIX  No.  LI.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  lOL] 
Original  of  entrjf  in  the  Annals  0/L06  C6  at  A.D.  1087.        Entry  m  An- 

nal»  of  Loch 

Cac  ConACLA  A  epic  copuinn  La  HuAi'opi  nA  f  aj  bui'oe  mAC  c!<. 
Oe^A  in  gA  beApnAit,  f op  Oe^h  mAC  -Aipc  tli  HuAipc ;  ocuf 
mAite  ConniAicne  tiiLe  lujtitAci  ftinc  ec  occipf. 

APPENDIX  No.  LIL     [Lect.  V.,  Page  101.] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  same  at  a.d.  1087.  Entry  in  An- 

.  -  nalsofJLocA 

TiACtJf  efc  oc  Anno  Uoipp'oeAtOAd  ua  Con6oDAip.  cl 


LodiC4, 
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App.  Liii.  APPENDIX  No.  Lin.    [Lect.  V.,  Page  101.] 

B^irJf ***        Original  of  account  of  the  Battle  of  ITIA5  Ste6c,  from  ike 
Maghsudit,  AundU  o/U)6  C6  {H.  1. 19.,  T.C.D,),  at  aj).  1256. 

in  AnBala  of 

Kt.     etiAip  f o|t  f AtAjw   octif  .xi.^  pchec  piifl^  Jcui 
Anno  acLi  -potif  ce^tciuf  Annuf  x)eciTnu]*  Anno  xiiii.  inxwci- 
one.  m.  cc.  t.  fexco. 

"ptAnn  niAC  Iptoinn  dtiiT}  6fpuc  Uhaitia  do  6c  a  tnt)pio|^ 
comA.  A\iX>ei^\xc  bhAi  te  -AtA  ClriAt  "oo  ec  in  t»UA'6Ain  ceonA. 
HuAi-biti  Ua  jA-QjiA,  ]M5  Stebe  t^u^A  -oo  iiiAnbA'6  da  CAi|n>ef 
C|\ifc  p6in  .1.  X)AbiD  niAC  11icai|\d  Cuipn  a  ptL,  ocuf  a 
meouit,  ocuf  a  6Aii"ten  do  t>|Mfet>  in  CAnpn  d6. 

STLotgeii  Aiobut  mop  do  '66nAin  tA  tlAcep  ihac  11icAi|tD, 
mic  UiLtiATn  bupc  Docum  pe^tim  mic  CAchAit  C|U)ibi6eip5, 
ocu]"  Docum  A  thic  .1.  Aord  tnAC  'Fei6UiniD,  ocuf  cum  mic 
UigepnAin  1  HuAi-pc ;  ocuf  i|*  imciAn  poime  pn  6  po  cinolA'd 
A  comUnmAp  in  cpt6i5  pn  a  nCpinn,  oip  ifeDfi  po  hAip- 
meDh  Annpn  .1.  pche  miW  a|i  Aipem  Aoinpp.  Ocuf  cah- 
jADAp  nA  fLtJAKA  tAnthopA  pn  50  TTlAg  nC6  nA  SAfAnAc* 
ocuf  Ap^-de  50  uaLIa,  ocup  Ap'i'oe  Ap  pjD  Luigne ;  ocup  po 
Aip5feD  t^uigne  Ap  5A6  Leit  inA  cimcett;  ocuy  CAncoDAp 
CO  n AchA-b  ConAipe.  Ocuf  do  cuipf ec  ce^CA  Af  pn  tiAuhAio 
Dinnfoigi-d  muincepi  llAi^^Ltig,  ocuf  do  ADbpADAp  cocc  nA 
coinne  50  qtoif  "Ooipe  CAOin,  foji  6inn  AijiteftAC  t>pAic- 
ftebe,  A  Uip  UuAchAit.  Ocur  cAngADAp  muincip  llAijitUj 
CO  ClAchAn  ITlucA'bA  yoi^  SLeio  An  lAipn.  Ocuf  po  impADAp 
muincip  RAijiitij  Annpn  jAn  6oinne  d^^saiI  6  gaitAib ; 
ocuf  cAncocAp  Ap  pn  co  Soitcen  nA  njAfAn.  ^upAb  ipn 
to  ceDnA  pn  .1.  dia  liAoine  do  funnpA'6,  ocup  La  peLe  Cpotf 
CAp  5AC  tA,  po  tinoit  ConcobAp  niAC  UijepnAin  1  HuAipc^ 
y\^^  tDpeipie  octip  ChonmAicne,  ocup  ^^  nieiD  po  p^D  mAitte 
ppiu,  pA  Ao-t  Ua  ClioncobAip,  ocup  mAite  CnonnACc,  octip 
cSit  1Tluip6'6Ai$  ApchenA.  Ocup  ippAD  bA  pepp  Ap  An  ftuAj 
pn  .1.  ConcobAp  mAC  UijepnAin  1  lluAipc  .1.  Hi  Ua  mupiuin 
ocup  ChonniAici ;  ocup  CACiiAt  Ua  ptAitbepcAig ;  octif  THup- 
chA"6  pnn  Ua  fepgAit;  ocup  HuAi-bpi  in  fheibA  Ua  ITtoinn; 
ocup'ptAnti  mliAj  OipefccAij ;  ocupX)onn  osTTlhAj OipeccAig ; 
ocup  CU1D  Th6p  DO  rpt  CheAttAij;  ocup  cpi  mic  tTlic  T)iAp- 
mACA;  ocup'OiApmAictlAptAnnAgAin ;  ocupCAchAtmAc'OuAp- 
CAin  1  CghpA ;  ocup  da  ttiac  UitepnAin  1  Chon6obAip ;  ocup  gii- 
tAnAnAerh  Ua  UAiiig.  Ho  b  im'6A  cpA,  D'ogbAi'b  ChonnACc 
Ann  6  pn  AmAcb.  Ocup  ip  Ann  puc  ropAC  in  cptuAij  pn  pop 
Thumcip  HAigittig,  AJ  Soitcen  nA  njApAn ;  ocup  po  tenpAC 
IAD  CO  tiAtc  Uige  ITlheguipin.     Ip  Annpn  po  impADAp  jtAp- 

(94)  .Sic  in  the  MS. 
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tAit  Thtiinci|te  llAiJittiJ  f^iif  in  ftuAj  cedcA^t'dA  pn ;  ocuf  apf.  uii. 
ctiqpAc  cp^  tnAT6niAnnA  foit|VA.     If  Annpn  it^qpAt)  in  f^^^S  xccoont  of 
mort  po|t]\A,  iA|i  Tn4\]\bA'6  6ot)A  "oia  mtiince^t,  im  'OhiA]\mAic  11  a  B»ttieof 
biriAnTiASAin,  oc«|*  im  ITIIiac  TTlAonAit ;  octif  itn  Choicte  Ua  ta*AJmSfof 
Choicte,  ocuf  im  f oc<M'6e  Aite.   Ocuf  CAncAt)A|t  tiite  ha  f tuAig  ^<^  ^^ 
ceccA]r64\pTi  co  hAtc  tiA  Ii6ta,  octifjo  X)o^f^x\  CuAtindA,  it)i|t 
At  TiA  beicije  ocu]"  1361,  in  l^hcAtAig;  ocuf  CoitL  BffA; 
ocu|*  CoiLL  Ai|i]Ate|\,  |ro|\  Steib  tn  lA|\tnnn.     Ocuf  if  Annpn 
]io  impA'OAp   mtiinci|\  HAigittig  50  'ou]i,  ocuf  50  •oichjiA, 
■OAfAdcAc,  T)icetb'6,  x)0|nnACcnAi5ti,  a  nAgViAi-d  mic  'fh^'o- 
bmiT),  ocuf  inA  mbo^   t)o   ClionnAdcuib   mAitLe  fpif,  "oo 
^igtllt  A  TI^^COIlAfc,   OCUf  A  nAnbfO|i|iAin   fop^vv.      Ocuf  |io 
5]\eif  ca6  'DID  A  muinrep  a  cenn  a  66b  .1.  CAt  Ua  mbjiiuin, 
ocuf  ConnAfccAig.      If  Annpn  ^to  ejigeoAii  ConnACCUi5  t)on 
\e\t  A^tAilrL  x)on  6At ;  ocuf  110  b'lA'opn  An  t)|ton5  "bAnA,  -bAg- 
cApAiift,  •bifciji,   '6enmne6.     Ocuf  |\o  fc6i]i5et)A|\,  inA  tAom 
toin'0|iec,  lAf  AifiAit,  tATticApAi'6  lAt),  ocuf  inA  cipci  60Th'6tlJlt, 
cobfAij,  denjuitci,  fA  noigpi  nujijiuncA,  nA|im-iAit>n\  .1.  f a 
Acr6  mAc  peT6timi'6,  mic  CacIiaiL  Cjiob-oeiiis.     Atz  chenA, 
bA  fe]\5  bjtutftAtA,  ocuf  bA  cobfAijetc  cu|um6,  octif  bA 
Iao66acc  teomAin  Ia  mAC  An  Ai]it)|ii5  ipn  Ia  pn.     Ocuf  |io 
f e^iA'o  cAt  C|i6i6a,  cof co|uvc,  cujiaca  "oo  "bib  teitib  ecojiiiA  if 
in  uAip  pn.     Ro  mAfbAic,  ocuf  ^to  jonAic  focbAfbe  Anunn, 
octif  AnAlL  ceccAji x>o  "oib  teiti o.    A6c  chenA,  f o  f  AjbAii  Ann 
ConcobA]!  mAC  UiJeitnAin,  p  tDjieipie,  ocuf  H1u|ica'6  finn  Ua 
KepgAit,  ocuf  ^0*6  tlAfef jAit,  ocuf  mAol,^\UAnA1'6111Ac'Oonn- 
chA1f);  'OAOine  imiiA  eti  vo  toe  a|\  An  tACAijt  pn ;  ocuf  -ojiem 
t)ib  x)o  "out  "oeg  "OA  ngonAib  inA  cigib,  mA  ItlupdAii  pnn  Ua 
Tej^jAit,  ocuf  f A  l^nn  TTlAg  OijieccAit,  |\o  mAfbAiS  a  fjnc- 
juin  in  6AtA  pn,  ocuf  f o6Ai'6e  eh  mAilXe  fpif .    Ate  chenA, 
ifet)h  ATJejiit)  tiicc  eotuif  An  m6|\  6AtA  pn,  conAp  fd-ofAC 
UxcgAite  nA  gAfniAige  pn,  in  a  miLi'6  in  Tho]!  rfiA'6mA  fecliAin 
^n  AjAiTft  in  AjiwuvtA;  UAif  'oo  bA'OA^^'OA  |\i-6oinnit,  ]io  Th6]iA, 
Jiuif ctetnA  A|\  tAff A'6,  ocuf  a|\  tuAmAin  inA  6inn ;  ocuf  bA 
HAiftfUAc:  tA  ca6  c6mfA'6  fpif  in  cAn  pn ;  tiAi]i  "oo  bAi  iii'6e 

lOTOAgAttmA   pAf    nA   ftUA^Alb    Ag    wt    A    gcent)    6AtA    Ua 

inbpuin.  Ocuf  ctJ5  A  f ocAnn  Ai|tx)p5,  ocuf  a  Sjiec  cufA-d  off 
AIJIX)  A  me^on  An  moji  caca.  Ocuf  nif  An  "oon  ]i6im,  ocuf 
t)on  jiuAtAji  pn  5Uf  meAbAi'6  X)o  t^t  tiA  mbpuin.    Ci-b  cjia, 

a6c  po    mAf  OA-b    Af    An    tACAIf    pn,   CAtAt  tJA    HAlglltlg,    f^ 

tTltjinna|\e  tnAotmdfiOA,  ocuf  ca^a  Ao'6^  Pitin,  ocuf  a  -Oa 
TTiAc  mAi tie  fpif  .1.  'OomnAtt  TluAii,  ocuf  TliAtt,  ocuf  a  ^ef - 
bpAtAif  .1.  CuconnAcc,  ocuf  cp  mic  ChA^Ait  "Ouib  Hi  TIai- 
jilbg  .1.  JofffAig,  ocuf  PefgAl,  ocuf  X)omnAtt;  ocuf 
4lnnA*6  mAC  X)omnAiti  1  RAigitbj,  t)o  rfiAfbAi6  Ia  ConcobAf 


Of  the  Idol 
called  Crom 
Cntach. 
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App.  ixa,  niAC  UigeiinAin ;  ocuf  ati  Cao6  Ua  tlAijittiJ  .1.  tli^lt,  octif 

Battle  of        OCUr  'OOTITICA'O   Ua  bibfAij;,  OCUf  ITlAtTlUr  niAC  Klt.iid.'6t]lb, 

^'***  ^^  pu.  Ocuf  1^0  tnA|\bAi6  f6  p|i  '065  x)'ib  liAitittij  Ann  beof . 
CAt  ifioige  SLecc  a|\  bfu  -Ati  'Oeips,  A5  Altc  tiA  hCtici,  6f 
l3heAUx6  tiA  beitige,  Aintn  iti  6AtA  pn. 

APPENDIX  No.  LIV.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  102,  Note  ^ 

Original  (unth  Translation)  of  passage  in  the  Tripartite  IMe 
of  Saint  Patrick  concerning  the  Idol  called  Cenn  Crtudch^  [or 
Croin  CmacK\  and  Hie  Plain  called  ITI^x^  Stecc. 

l^tJit)  lAjium  Pac]umc  1  UetbAi  ctiAifci|\c  .1.  co  C]tich  Coijt- 
pi^e,  b<\te  [in]  |to  ^-obiiAt)  'ooftini  5|vatia|^t)  o  mACCAib  Coiitppe; 
ocuf  f^o^iACAibfom  iTTOupn  Cpfcop  5^AfAcc  tnAc  ITlitcon,  a 
coTTiAtcAi,  octi-p  riA  T)i  6mi|\,  -petjiACA  in  bipn;  octif  tche 
conAccub|*AC  cuif  bi  CtuAin  bpon^ij;  octif  ir  Aip  aca 
AucoibAt)  inn  A  citte  f|iiA  Uviti ;  ocuf  4M|\cbin'OAcn  ^jvvnAipc 
6]tt)nefi'  cenn  CAittecb  'oo  5]tep  hi  CtuAin  l^jwnAij.  In 
CAn  iino|i|to,  |\o  fen  pAqvMC  CAiite  ^x>x  ^^  djAib  ]t6iniMLia 
|A0  chdcAj^  A  ceitjM  co|ya  ipn  cU)ic :  |:eit)ti5ic  inn  a  poil- 
teccA  fenipe]^.  "Oo  60116  pArpAic  i^ppn  cAp  in  u|xn  t)o 
ITlAig  SLeccA,  bAit  i-p^wbi  A|\t)  i'oaL  nA  bCijienn  .1.  Cenn 

Cl\tJAl6,    CUmCACCA   O  6]t   octif  O  AJI^AC,  octif   t)A  1t)At   WACO 

Aite  cumcAdcA  6  tiniA  imme.  Oc  cbonnAijic  Pacjiaic  mn 
it)At,  on  ufci  "oiAnit)  Ainm  5^CA]it)t)  (.1.  jAbcA  a  gut),  ocuf  o 
l^o  comAicfij  •oonn^t)At,  connAj^gAib  a  lAim  -oo  cnujt  bAchlA 
Iff u  f Ai|t,  octJf  noco  nA^A,  acc  "OO  iwifbe|\c  pAji  "oon  ufnits^ 
[recte  ctiniiutj  fO|t  a  let  n-oeff,  Af  if  in'oefr  |\o  boi  a  Ajet); 
OCUf  TYiAfAiT)  fti6c  innA  tDAcnlA  inA  teit  ciiti  beuf ,  ApAi^ 
noco  f  Of cAi§  An  bAfcALt  A  Iaiiti  Pau|\aic  ;  ocuf  jtoiiuicc  in 
CAiAm  nA  tJA  AffA6c  "o^Acc  Ailri  conici  A  cinntJ ;  ocuf  acaic 
fon  in-ouf  fin  1  ccomopx)ti5At)  int)  epcA;  ocuf  |\o  mAttAd  oon 
"oemon,  ocur  ]to  int)Afb  in  ifpinn ;  ocuf  'oo|t05A|\c  inn  a  buile 
cum  jieje  Lo^guife  ich^x)e  fo  A'0|iAifec  inniT>Ab;  ocuf 
Ac6onnA]\crA]\  innA  huiti  6  (.1.  "oemon)  ocuf  f o  imectAicfec  a 
neipitan  mAnm  chuifet)  pACfAic  he  inn  iffpinn. 

[tbanslation.] 

Patrick  went  afterwards  to  North  TeMha  [Teffia],  i.e.,  to  Cohprii 
land,  where  Granard  was  offered  to  him  by  the  sons  of  Coirpn; 
and  he  lef^  in  that  place  Bishop  Guasacht^  the  son  of  MOchmy  hii 
[fonner]  companion,  and  the  two  Emirs,  that  person's  sisters;  and 
it  was  they  that  first  took  up  at  Cluain  Bronaigh;  and  it  is  on  that  ac- 
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count  that  the  one  chnicb  is  attached  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  the  app.  uv. 
AirMrmech  [abbot]  of  Granard  that  consecrates  the  superioress  of 
nuns  perpetnallj  in  Cluain  Branaigh.  When,  now,  Patrick  had  ^^^^ 
consecrated  the  veil  upon  the  yirgins  aforesaid,  their  fonr  feet  sunk  chm>«** 
into  the  stone  [upon  which  they  were  standing] :  their  marks  remain 
in  it  semper,  r  atrick  after  that  went  over  the  water  to  Magh  Slechty 
where  stood  the  chief  Idol  of  Erinn,  t.e.,  Cenn  Cruaichj  ornamented 
with  gold  and  with  silver,  and  twelve  other  idols  ornamented  with 
brass  around  him.  When  Patrick  saw  the  idol  from  the  water  which  is 
named  Qvthard  [loud  voice]  (t.e.,  he  elevated  his  voice) ;  and  when  he 
approached  near  the  idol,  he  raised  his  arm  to  lay  the  staff  of  Jesus 
on  him,  and  it  did  not  reach  him,  he  bent  back  from  the  attempt 
upon  his  right  side,  for  it  was  to  the  south  his  face  was;  and  the 
mark  of  the  Staff  lives  in  his  left  side  still,  although  the  Staff  did 
not  leave  Patrick's  hand ;  and  the  earth  swallowed  the  other  twelve 
idols  to  their  heads ;  and  they  are  in  that  condition  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  miracle.  And  he  called  upon  all  the  people  cum  rege 
Laeghuirt;  they  it  was  that  adored  the  idoL  And  all  the  people  saw 
him  (tl«.,  the  demon),  and  they  dreaded  their  dying  if  Patrick  had 
not  sent  him  to  heU. 


APPENDIX  No.  LV.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  102.] 

Original  of  memorandum  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Hemonui- 
copy  of  the  Annals  of  Connaeht,  in  the  Library  of  T.CJ).  JST^con- 
{ekissed  H.  1. 1.,  H.  1. 2.)  ««*»• 

lA]tTiA  5|iAifneA'6  Af  tcA^bA^t  AopoA  meAni|ttiini,  ocuf ,  iA|t  iia 
ch|\ioc1inu§A'6,  ATI  .xxix.tA'ooTi  mil  Occ6be|t,AOif  An  UiJeAjtiiA 
ATI  cATipTi,  1764,  |te  Tnui]Mf  CSoi^^^^i^- 

APPENDIX  No.  LVI.    [Lect.  V.,  Page  109.] 

Oriainal  of  memorandum  in  the  so-called  Annals  of  Boyle^  in  Hemona 
me  British  Museum  {under  the  year  1594,  at  the  Umer  JaSd  aS 
margin  of  fol.  14  6.).  naiiof  boji* 

UOTnAtCA6    TTIAC    CojAITl,    TTIIC    Ae6A,    TTllC    'OlA]ATnA'OA,    TTIIC 

1luAi'6]ii  6aoi6,  TTiopctif  ejx,  i  mi  T)ei5inA6  tiA  btiA-OTiA  fo 

1T1A  tig  ye\X\  A  CtuAITl  PjlAOld. 

APPENDIX  No.  LVn.     [Lect  V.,  Page  111.] 

Original  of  a  second  memorandum  in  the  same  Book  (at  the  second  Hem. 
lower  margin  of  fol.  30  a.  [or^  qu,  33  6.]).  AnJUuS^r*^ 

Boyle. 

LeAbtiii  6ij\if ATiTi  OiteATi  tia  TlAeTn 


so- 
All- 


AP.  I^THI. 


Third  Mem. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LVm.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  111.] 


iSi^iuolr*    Original  of  a  third  memorandum  in  the  same  Booh  (ai  the 
Boyle.  lower  marffin  of  fol.  13  J.). 

Cec]AA  p6ic  btiA-dAiTi  6  bAf  Pac]aaic  ju  b^f  T)iAfni4CA 
mic  ce^ibAit,  •oo  peip  1TlA|icpAit)e  Oitein  tia  tlAeifi. 

APPENDIX  No.  LIX.     [Lect  V.,  Page  112.] 

Account  of    Original  of  account  of  S,  Cotum    Ciite  at  lx)c  C6,  from 
cifu!^  ^'DonnelVa  Life  of  Colum  Cille  (in  the  vol  classed  No,  2. 

O'Donneir.        52,  RJ.A.j  p.  158). 

Xjiie. 

peAchc  vo  Chotum  Citte  Ap  oiten  Ajt  tx)c  Ce  i  cCon- 
noccAib,  ocuf  cAinic  fite,  ocuf  T)uiTie   e^tA^riA  'oa  lonn- 
f oige,  ocuf  t)o  bi  CAiTiAtt  Aj  c6Th]w^'6  ]«f ;  ocuf  t)o  imchij 
UA'OA  iA]Apn.     Ocuf  t)ob  longTiA^   tei-p  tia  tnAnchAib  nA|i 
iAp]A  Cotum  Citte  ni  -da  eAUvgAin  ]?eiti  Ap  tn  pie  pn,  wAf 
iAppAi6  Ap  jAC  T)tiine  eAtA5nA  oite  t)A  cngeAift  cui5e;  ocuf 
|\o  pAp|:Ai5eAt)A]i  iye  cpet)  fA  'nx)eApnA  fe  pn.     Fr^^ST^F 
Cotum   Cilrte,  ocuf  ij'e'o  At)ubAipc,  riAp  6neApoA  do  fem 
neice  -potAfACA  •o^Ap^1A1'6  Ap  a  TTouine  aj  a  pAibe  T>oUr  ^ 
ngAp  •66 ;  ocuf  hac  f atoa  50  bf'Aicpt)!!"  t>uine  aj  cecc  ^uije 
•OA  innipn  t)6  gup  iriApbATo  ah  pte  pn.     Hi  mo  gup^CAUis 
•oeipeA'6  An  corhpAnd  pn  piu,  An  UAip  t)o  cuAUxt)Ap  5IA05  1 
bpopc  nA  hinnp ;  ocuf  A-oubAipc  Cottrni  Ciite  jupb  le 
f56Aitiib  mApbcA  An  pie  tAinic  An  •ouine  vo  pinne  An 
giAog  pn ;  ocuf  \\6  popA'6  pn  uiie,  AttiAii  At)ubAipc  Colum 
Ciiie:  5tip  m6pA'6  Ainm  -oe  ocuf  Choiuim  Ciiie  6e  pn. 

APPENDIX  No.  LX.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  115.] 

Extract  from  Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Connachty  {classed  B*  1. 1- 
cJwlchl         and  H,  1.  2.,  T,C.D,,—a  fragment  of  the  ''Annah  ofKilro- 

nan'^j  according  to  Charles  0' Conor  of  Belanagare),  at  a.d. 

1464. 

UA-dg  Ua  ConchobAip,  iet-pi5  ClionnA6c  mopcuof  ejr,  An 
fAtApn  lAp  cex)  pheii  tTltiipe  in  ptiogAiriAip,  ec  fepulcuf  t 
tlof  ComAin  CO  bononAC,  UAf Ai,  o  c-pi  ChAtAii  Clipoib-t)eii5i 
ocuf  o  cuAtAib  c-Sii  tnuipe'6Ai5,  niAp  nAch  DepnAt)  pi  peime 
"oo  c-pi  ChA^Aii  Cbpoib-'oeipr  pe  aAn  x)  Aimpp.  CAflibA- 
•oAp  A  niApcfiuA§,  ocuf  A  n-5Ati65iA6Aib  inA  n-eit)e6  nm- 
6ioii  cuipp  An  Aipt)-pi§,  mAp  "oo  t)ecAit)if  a  n-T)Ail  cdt^; 
ocuf  A  n-giAfiAiti  inA  c6pAi5tib  ca^a;  ocuf  ciiApA  ocuf 
^oy  eAiA'6nA;  ocuf  mnA  c-SiiA  1Tluipei6Ai§  inA  tn-bpoinao 
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Ia  pn,  Ux  copp  An  Ai]A'otii5,  t)o  buAib,  ocuf  ech^ib,  ocuf  ^^ 

AipglOC.         OCUI*    DO    CA1l6&|te^    DOf Om     ^-p^in    oca  b|ieit    T)0  Annali  of 

biteeeiniiAf  Ux  tnichet.  conn-cht. 

Original  of  ahatrcLCt  of  same  entry,  in  the  langttage  of  Mr. 
&  Conor  of  Belanagarej  as  published  by  his  grandson,  the 
Rev,  Charles  C Conor  {Stowe  Catalogue,  vol.  l,p,  76). 

Ao^\'  UijliejtnA  1TI6ccctxiu — UAt)1i5  Ua  Conchob.  •OfhAjb- 

AiV  bhAij*  octif  A  AohtiACAb  A  tloj^coTnAin  a  b]?1iiA'o1inAij"e 

uAifbe   An    Choi5.   50  buibe,   nAjt   liAnnAc.  Aon   x>o    TI15I1 

ConnAchc  O  ChAch  CbjAobDejij  a  nuAf  ni  bo  b-onoiUMjn. 

ocuf  nijt  bhiAng.  pn  t)o  'ohenAmh  teif  An  tlijb  bu  T)ei- 

jhein.  T)o  bbt  a|i  CnonnAcbcA  ApiAmb  te  febhuf  a  chpeicbe. 

11io|i  5oi|i  Aon  TI15I1  A  5-ConnAchcA   on   Am  pn  a  teicb, 

ocuf  Ainim  til  Concbob.  'oybAjbAib  50  coiccben  ^bh  octif 

onAcb    |VAibh   pAt)   pein   geAt  da   cheite  do    1*5^10]^^  iad 

le  hAinDiijh  eAj^tonn.  ocuf  mAicbemn.  o  'ObiA  50  b^rbAj. 

in  eipc  A  bpeAC.     Domine  ne  statuas  nobis  hoc  peccatum. 

Af  leAbbA^t  Cbibte  tlonAin  ^o  cbAipnjuf  pn  cum  appro- 

batione  quatuor  Magistrorum.  CAcbAb  0'ConcbAbbAi|\,  2  Aug., 

1728.     [MS.  in  Stowe  Collect.  No.  3,  fol.  27,  b.] 

APPENDIX  LXI.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  115.] 

Original  of  corresponding  entry  in  the  Annals  of  L06  Ce  Entry  in 
{H,  1.  19.,  T.CD.; — also  erroneously  called,  by  some,  An-i^cl 
nals  of  Kilronan), 

Uat65  niAc  UoipjA'oeAbbAiJ  lltiAi'6 1  Cbon6ubAip,  tet-jn  Con- 
nAdc  D  65  .1.  Duine  do  bA  cuigp,  cc]A6i5e  a  jConnAccAib  lonA 
Aimp|\  |:ein. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXn.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  121.] 
Original  of  the  Title  to  the  Booh  of  Pedigrees  of  Mac  Firbis  xitie  to  jr«c 

('OubAbcAd   triAC  Pl^bipg).  ofPedignes. 

C^vAobA  coibneAf A  Ajtif  geujA  genebuij  ^aca  5AbAbA  DA]t 
JAb  C]\e  6n  AHif  A  50  hiV'bATh  (a6i:  poinoiuMg,  "LocbbAnnAig 

^5^r  SAaCJAlbb  AtilAin  tAlfl Am  O  CAnjADAjl  DA^t  CC1|a)  :  50  tl AOlTll- 

f enctif  Aguf  ]t6im  ttiogjiAige  podlA  f  op ;  AgAf  f  A'6eoi5  ctA^t 
nA  cciiimpgteA]^  (ia|i  nu|iD  Aib^D|\e)  nA  Sboince  A5Af  nA 
^Aice  oi]Ai6eA]ACA  tuAiceAjA  ipn  beAbAjif  a,  do  ceAgbomAift  teif 
An  'OubAbcAC  in  AC  Pi^bips  V^ACAin.    1650. 
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AFP.  LZin. 

APPENDIX  No,  LXm.    [Lect  VI.,  Page  126.] 

of  inaagnra-  Original  of  possoge  from  the  \^At>A]A  Lectin,  descriftioe  of 
o'Dowdo,  ^^  Inauguration  of  tin  CDowda  {from  a  tract  printed  b^ 

from^Bookof      i]^^  Irish  ArchcBologieal  Society^  in  me  volume  on  the  Tribee 
and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiachraehy — y .  440). 

Aguf  cuf  "oigi  t)' O'CAomAiTi  6  Ha  n-'Oub'OA;  Aguf  g^n 
O'CAomAin  t)'A  li-ibi  no  50  cuja  f^  Wn  pU^  h-i,  .1  t>o  TTI^c 
'Pi]Abip5,  Aguf  A|tni  Aguf  eA)\|^'6y  Ajiif  eich  h-1  'Otjbt>A  CAfi 
eif  ATimA  vo  gAUxm  -60  t)'  O'CAemAin,  A5Uf  Aitm  Aguf  e^pfid.^ 
h-1  ChAOTiiAin  A5  TMac  PpbipJ ;  Aguf  ni  wnjmAUx  OT)ubT>A 
•oo  gAnxm  CO  bfAt,  no  50  n-joipi'd  O'CAomAin  Ajtif  ITIac  pi]%- 
bip5  An  c-Ainm,  Aguf  n6  50  uAb)\A  ITIac  Ppbipj  copp  tva 
fLAici  Of  cinn  b-1  'OubT)A;  A5Uf  5A6  ct6iitec,  A5Uf  jac 
coTfiA]tbA  citti,  A5Uf  jAfc  Cfboc,  A5Uf  CA0ife6  |:«|ioint>  t>o 
jtA^A  An  AnmA  a  n-WAig  b-1  CliAoniAin  Aruf  ttleic  Pil^btpg; 
Ajuf  ACA  ni  cenA,  t>A  cegniAt)  a  Ui|t  -AniALjAit)  CDubtJA,  t>o 
bu  T)oti:  A^o  CO  CAjtnn  ^XmAtjAix)  "oo  gAipin  AnmA  i)e^  Achc  50 
m-beit  nA  CAoipj  T^fT'  ^5^r  ^^  ^^  cejtnAX)  a  CAjtnn  tnjine 
t)]MAin  h-6  nin  i6oiuA  'oo  Anonn  "oo  gAt^tm  An  AnmA,  Aguf  ntp 
tigti  "oo  AnAtt  6  CA|\nn  AmAtgAit),  Aiit  if  6  AmAtgAit)  mAc 
piAcitA  -AtgAi'd,  "oo  cocuiL  An  CA]Ann  t>o  f6tn  'oo  cum  Ainm 
cigCAf nA  'oo  gAipm  'oe  f em  A5tif  "oa  jac  t>tiine  -oa  n-jebA^ 
fUvitef  nA  t)iAi5,  A5tif  if  Ann  aca  -AmAtgAit)  fein  a-61,uici, 
Agtif  If  ttA'6A  Ainmnijcep  An  Caji nn ;  Ajuf  5A6  pig  t)o  c^An- 
•OAib  piACi^Ad  nAc  50i]tfeA'6  Ainm  mAf  pn  biAi-6  jaiji  feidle 
T)o,  Aguf  ni  bA  h-oif ]AT)|tic  A  fit  nAf  A  f eimoAn  A^tif  ni  f Aicp e 
ftAitiuf  'Oe  CO  bjiAiC.     pmic.     Amen.  ^ 

APPENDIX  No.  LXIV.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  127.] 

SSSliSm**'  ^^^^^  9f  ^  Title^  and  commencement  of  the  Preface  to  the 
scotorum,  Chronicum  Scotorum  {H.  1.  18.;  T.C.D.). 

Incipic  C]Aonicom  Scocojtum  .1.  cinnfjAncAji  c]tointc  tia 
Scou  AnT)f  0. 

"  UU15  A  teccbt6if  f  A  A-bbA]!  Aiitn6e,  octif  50  f ottuf  t)o 
f e6nA  eiTheA^CAif ,  jUfAb  &6  Af  Aitt  tmn  c(v\cca'6  ocuf  CAgA 
At6timAif  -00  '66nATh  Af  Ain ipn  nA  Scoc  AitiAin  f An  coip-fe, 
A5  f A5bAit  bofCAd'OA  nA  ieApAf  Aifipn  Amuig,  conA'6  Aipe- 
pn  lAf f  AmAix)  oifbp  jAn  Af  n-mcf eAcliA'6  cpit),  tiAif  t)-f6At>- 
AmmAf  jtifAb  A-obAt  An  c-eAfnAth  he". 

APPENDIX  No.  LXV.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  127.] 

fMuL^^    OrwtnaZ  of  note  atfoL  3.  eoL  1,  of  the  Chronietan  Seotartim^ 
ckrotueum  %n  the  hand  of  the  compiler^  'OubAtuAd  TH ac  Pijibtp^. 

**  -At>c6f  tiAim  ^uib  A  iegnicch  nA6fo  iim  f AOifcAf  An  cf tedOA 
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fo  x>o  5pAii?p)e6  Ojiin,  coha^  Aijte  fiti  Aitim  oipbp  Cjte  p-p  app.  lxt. 
6oi5te  5^11  Tfi'ingpitn  c]iit>  (mA-d  cui5*ett  tip  qt6t)  f  o  t)e|iA  ^^^     ^^ 
mn  ATiit^fb),  oiit  Af  oetwin  tiAfc  iat)  cuAtin  Ppt>ip$  A]'  cincAfc".  /vrw*fn 

APPENDIX  No.  LXVI.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  128.] 
Original  of  memorandum  (at  A.B.  723)  in  the  Chronicum      Memonn- 

Scotorumj  expiatmng  a  deficteney  there*  nicum  scoto- 

**TrefDA  b|tottAfc  T)A  Tftuitteog  'oon  c-f en  tebA^vAf a  fg^iibAini  '^"** 
|x>,  ocuf  f  Aguim  Aj^niit  ndm  'oon  tet  CAOib-p  riA  n-oipcitt. 
TTlip  'OubAtcAd  Pt^bips'. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXVn.     [Lect.  VH.,  Page  146.] 
Original  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  JjP^^  , 
5ui'ohitn  'OiA  im  CAbAi|tc  jAcbA  h-AoibneAf  t)o  tiACA'6 1  teAf  {Jj^^^ 

DA  clltl]tp,  AJUf  -OA  ATimAin  t)''PeA]A5AL  0*5hA'0]AA  UlCClieA|tt1A 

tnliAige  til  5hAi6|iA,  Aguf  Chtiite  O  fPnt),  aoti  T)on  'oiAf 
Rit)i|ieA'oh  pA^ttemence  ]to  cogAt)!!  Af  conoA^  Sttccigb  co 

h'At  CblAt  At!  bllA^AITl  p  t)'A01f  C|t10fC,  1634. 

-Af  til  coic6eATTO  f oittei]A  fon  uite  'ooniAn  m  5A6  i0TiAt)1i  1 
mbi  tiAifte  no  otioi]a  in  gAch  Aitnpp  t)A  ccAinicc  pAiti  'oiai'6  1 
nt>iAi'6  nAch  jrpjii  ni  aj'  jWjiniAi^te,  Ajtif  Af  Aipmiccnige 
ono|iAi5he  (a|\  A'6bA|iAib  iomi6A)inA  pof  f  cAn'OACCA  nA  f eAnug- 
t)A|i,  A5Uf  eolAf  nA  nAi]teAc,  A5Uf  nA  nuAf  aL  ]ao  bAt)A]t  Ann 
ipn  AtTnp|\  ]teAiiipo  x>o  tAbAijic  t)o  6uni  foUvif  A|t  'bAijh  co 
mbeit  AiteAncAf,  Aguf  eotAf  A5  gAch  T)j\uin5  1  n^^eA-dAi* 
A]AOite  cionnAf  -oo  CAitpoc  a  pnnpji  a  p6  Aguy*  a  n-Aimpp, 
A^uf  CIA  1i-Ai|ieAci:  ]AO  bACCAjA  1  ccicceA|\nAf  a  n-t)iiitce,  1 
n-wjnic,  no  1  n-onoip  t)iai'6  1  n-t>iAi'o1i,  Agtif  qtet)  1  An  oi^eA^ 
pjAi|tpocr:. 

IjAnAccTA  An  b|\AtAi|t  bode  x)ti|iT)  S.  Pitonfeif  ITIicliel 
0'Cte|ticcn  (iA|t  mbeit  'oeich  w-btiA'bnA  t)Arii  acc  Scc]tiobAT> 
jAch  feAnt)AcncA  t)A  bpiAjtAT  A|\  tlAorhAib  nA  h-6|\eAnn  a 
tnAttte  be  h-tiihbAfcc  jAch  P|iouinpAib  "oa  jw^ibe  in  6|\inn  a 
n-T)iAii6  A  6ebe  -00  beit  accaiti)  t)A  bA|t  lAtAipp  a  UAf  Aib,  a 
pheA]i5Aib  til  S^A-frpA.  'Oo  bjuviteAr  a|i  bAp  n-onoi|i  gun 
bAt)bA]i  cjiuAige,  Ajtif  neniebe,  •oojAitp,  Aguf  'oobpoin  bbn 
(•00  chum  gloi^ie  '06  ajui*  ono^tA  nA  n-6|\eAnn)  a  niet>  'oo 
^eACACCAp  fliodc  5^oii6ib  meic  Tliuib  fo  61A15  Aguf  t)op- 
6At)Af ,  jAn  pop  eccA  nA  oi'6eA'6A  tlAOiiii,  nA  t)AnnAOinie,  -Aip- 
t)epf coip,  epf coip,  nA  AbbAt),  nA  UAf Ab  gitAi-oh  eccAitp  oite, 
Uig,  nA  "Ruiiiig,  UigeApnA  nA  Uoipccb,  coifiAimpp  nA  confi- 
pneAt)li  neicb  'oibbpT)hepii  Apoite.  T)op)itbp5eAfAt)AOibp 
gup  b6  "0015  teAin  50  pruiginn  cuiwuccA-b  nA  cci^oinicige 
A|i  A|\  m6  mo  ffioAf  -oo  chum  teAbAiji  'dnnAlA'6  "oo  f ccpobA-o  1 


c, 
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AP.  Lxvii.  cciii|\pT6e  1  ccmnine  riA  tieice  nempAice,  A5ur  t>4\  Veicc^i  Ap 

of  Annals  of  Le  A  ffopAitmeAc,  AgUj*  te  A  cctiininiuccA^  50  c]tich,  Aguf  50 
MMten.       foi]AceAnTi  ATI  beAcViA.     'Oo  qtuinnicceA'oh  teAtn  tia  ieAbAi]i 
'dnTiAtA'6  Af  feApp  Aruf  Af  tiotiTfiAnte,  Af  m6  t>o  beit>nt  lem 
•o-jpAgAit  1  n-6|MTiTi  uiXe  (bio^  gu^t  -deACAi^t  •OAth  a  cceACctAm- 
A'6  50  h-Aoin  ionA'6)  t)o  chum  An  teAbAi|\p  t)o  -pccpiobA'^  in 
^Ajt  n-Ainmp,  ^giif  in  liAn  n-onoip  6ip  Af  pb  cucc  tuAch 
f  AotAi|\  x>o  nA  c]A0inici'6ib  xAf  ]ao  rccpiobA-o  6,  Agtif  b|iAtt|w 
fconuence  T)tiin  nA  n-jAtt  t)o  6Aicn  cofCAf  bi-oh,  Ajtif  p|tioc- 
Aitrhe  ]«i3  niA|t  An  ccet)nA.   5^^^  vnA\t  t)A  cciocf  a  t)on  teAbA^i 
n  -OA  tAbAi|tc  fotAiff  t)o  6ac  1  ccoicccliinne  Af  fpibp  Af 
ei|\c1ie  A  btiit)he ;  Agtif  ni]A  c6i|i  TnACcnA'6,  no  longnAi,  ex>  no 
lomtnut  x>o  beic  fA  rfiAit  "oa  n-t)in5enA^  pb,  6i|\  Af  vo  pot 
Oirfii|ATneiciniteA'6  geinpoc  SOtlign  loo  f logAib  BpeAnn,  Aguf 
A  1i-A6n  A|t  tf  1  p6ab  "oo  tlAorhAib.     -An  UA'65  pn  TMac  Cem 
mic  OiteLUv  Otuim  6\[  potf  ac  a  h-occ  'oecc  •do  tia  nAoiiiAib 
pn  Af  eit)i|\  tjo  b]Aeic  6  jttjn  50  jWn  guf  An  UA'65  ceonA. 
Tlo  jAbUMshpoc  Aguf  ]AQ  Aiccf  eAbf  AC  c'LAnn  An  Uai^j  pn  1 
n-ionA-OAib  exAth'LA  a|\  pix>  e^cAnn  .1.  Sttochc  CopbmAic  5^1- 
teng  itl/tiigmb  ConnACc  o\\  geineAbhAijtp,  TTltiincut  5^t&]wl» 
An  "DA  11 A  CA5|tA  hi  cConnAccoibh,  A5tif  OTi-^AgpA  An  Huca, 
O'CoAfbAilt  1  n-eite,  Ajuf  O'tneAchAijA  1  n-tlib  CAntin,0'Con- 
cobAi]A  1  cCiAnnACCA  5^inne-5eimin. 

X>o  '6eA]AbA'6  A|\  bA]\  ccechcf  A  on  fuit  UAf  Ait  pn  a  t>iibpA- 
niAji  Acafo  bAji  n-jeineAtAch. 

A  pncAiAgAit  til  5hA'6^ 

'd  tneic  Uai'6cc 

meic  OiteAttA 

meic  T)iA|iniAci:A,  [ec  cecejiA.] 
An  t)A|iA  tA  pchec  -00  mi  lAntiAin  Anno  'Oomini  1632,  x)o 
cionnfgnA'oh  An  tcAbAji  fo  1  cconueinc  'Ohtiin  tiAn-jAtt; 
Ajuf  t>o  cjiioclinAijIieA'oh  ipn  ccontieinc  cex)nA  An  T)eAch- 
mA'oh  tA  'o'-Aujufc,  1636.  An  cAonmA^  btiAt^in  t>ecc  t)o 
f i5he  Af  Tligh  CAf f otuf  of  SAXAin,  PfAinc,  AtbAin,  ^tif  of 
Oifinn. 

t)Af  ccAfA  lonniAin 

btiAuhAin  tnichet  o  ctenisli. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXVIII.     [Lect.  VH.,  Page  147.] 
Testtmo-      Orwinal  of  the  Testimonium  to  the  AnnaU  of  the  Four  Masten. 
ttie"??!!?'         AcACC  nA  h-Aichf e  -oo  Hf t)  S.  Ipf onf eif  chtiif fCAf  a  tAinhA 

MMters.         ^^  |-o  AgA  pAt)1inU5hAT)h  JUf  Ab  6  PeAfgllAt  0'5At)h|lA  CUCC 

Af  An  m-bfAcliAif  tHicliet  O'Cteficcb  nA  Cfoinici^e  Ajuf 
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An  CAOf  eAtAt)hnA  t)o  chituiri'oiugA'b  co  Haoiti  ionAt)1i  td|*  ]to  ap.  lxvih. 
fcc|iiobtiAX>h  te^bliAnx  Oi]«f  Aguf  AnnAUx  tia  hCpionx)  (ati  j^,„,<,. 

ITieiCC  |lob  eitJljl  "oYAghAlt  te  a  f  CCjAlobAoll  Wob),  AgUf  gOjl  nluni  of 

Ab   e  ATI  peAjigliAt  cet>TiA  cticc  toishi-beAchc  x>ovb  a]i  AthJ^F^iuf 
fCcpiobbAX)h.  >*"*«*^ 

'dCA     ATI     tcAbljA^t    |\AnT)CA    A|t    "bo.       -Af    6    10TlAt)h    in    ]\0 

f5|\iobhAt)h   6  6  uhuf   co  T)ei]teA'oh  i  cConuenc  t)|AAchAp 

X)huiTl    TIA  TlJ^ALt,  A|t  A  TllblA'6,  AJUf  A]l  A  bj^MOchAlteATTlh. 

Xyo  TnonnfccnA'6  Aguf  •oo  fccpiobA-oh  ati  ceit)  teAbliA]!  -be 
tpTi  ConueTic  cheAccTiA  ati  btiA-dAiTi  p  1632,  An  CAn  ]\o  bA-d 
gAip'OiAn  An  c-AcliAHi  t)e]AnA|tx)in  O'Cieipicch. 

^■p  1ACC  nA  C|ioimci'6e,  Agti-p  An  cAo-p  OAUvohnA  'oo  bAccAp 
Acc  'pccniobA'oh  An  teAbAiji  pn,  Ajuy'  aja  cheAjtAtnA'oli  a 
leAb^i  o  ecq^Aiii'LA,  An  1>fVAchAi]A  ITIichet  O'CtejAicch ;  tnuipif 
niAC  Uo|tnA  Hi  DlhAOiiconAijAe,  fpi  |\e  Aoin  rhioipA;  "PeAp^reAj^A 
mAc  LochtAinx)  Hi  1TlhAoitchonAi]ie,  lAicuirone  inA  n-oif  a 
concAe  flo|yA  ComniAin ;  Cucoigqtiche  0'Cte|iicch  a  concAe 
X>huin  nA  nJ^Lt;  Cucoijcjiiclie  C'DuibseAn-OAin  a  conuAe 
ViAcbt)]\OTnA;  A5Uf  ConAi]Ae  O'Cteiticch  a  concAe  'Ohuin  nA 
ngAtU 

^ciAt)  nA  fein-teAbAiji  ]io  bhACO|\  aca;  t^AbhA|t  CluAnA 
TTlic  tloif,  in  ]A0  beAnnAij  tlAOirfi  ChiAjiAn  ttiac  An  cfAOip; 
V/eAbA|t  Oitein  nA  TlAemh,  ipo\{  Locli  tlibh ;  "LeAbtiAn  Shen- 
Ait)h  TTlec  ITlAgtintifrA,  fOji  U)c1i  ^ne;  'LeAbA]^  Cntoinne 
Ui  1TlhAoitconAi|\e ;  LeAOA|\  tTltiincepe  'OuibgeAn'OAin  Chit- 
Le  HonAin ;  A5tif  UBAbAji  oipifCAn  teACAin  THeic  "Pipbipcch, 
ppicb  cbticA  iA|A  rc]Mob1iA'oh  ti]iThoi|i  An  teAbAiji,  Agtif  Af  |\o 
fCfiiobbfAcc  gAcn  tionniAi|ieAchc  •oa  bfUAipfeAcc  (a  pAn^- 
Acop  A  teAf)  nAc  ]iAibe  if  nA  ceicc  LeAbjVMb  bACO|\  aca, 
Ajt  ni  bAoi  1  l^AbAji  ClrtiAnA,  inA  fof  1  LeAbhAjt  An  Oitein 
Acnc  jtif  An  mbtiA'dAin  p  -D'Aoif  a]a  cUi5eA]AnA  1227. 

X)o  cionn|xcnAT)h  An  'oa|ia  "LeAbnAji  'OA]iAb  cof  acIi  An  btiA- 
i6aiti  p  1208,  An  btiA-OAin  p  T)'AOif  Cniop:,  in  |to  bA  gAp-oiAn 
An  c<\tAi|i  Cpop:oi|i  tltcAcli,  1635,'**^  Agtif  •oo  fccpiobA-oh 
ATI  cbuit)  oite  iye  50  1608  An  t&o  btiA'OAin  in  \ko  bA-oh  5An- 
x)iAn  An  c-AtAin  t)e|tnApt)in  O'Ciejticch  'oop'Oip.  An  t)|iAcn- 
tAi|\  TTIicliet  O  CLeyiigh  a  'otib|uvmop,  Cucoicccpche  O'Ctepjh 
Agtif  ConAijte  O'Ctejucch  'oo  f c|\iob1i  An  teAbAjt  'oei'oheAnAch 
ochA  1332  50  1608. 

-Af  1AC  nA  t^AbAi]i  Af  ]A0  fCjAiobfAc  An  c|iiA]\  |\enipAice 
ti|iTn6|\  An   LeAbAH^,  An  lJeAOA|\  ceAcnA  pn   Cntoinne   Hi 

(9d)  The  tranalation  of  the  remataider  of  this  paragraph  is  hy  ini«take  omitted  In  the  text 
(p.  148).  It  Should  run  thus:  ^And  f/ie  other  part  of  ity  to  the  year  1608,  tons  trameribed  the 
/irsi  pear  in  tehteh  Father  Bernardin  O'Clerigh  teas  Ouardiati.  Brother  Michael  O'Clerigh 
foresaid,  Cuec^gerielU  O'Clerigh,  and  Conairi  O'CUrigh^  trameribed  Pie  Uut  book  [volume] 
Aoml332  to  1608**. 
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AP.  Lxvin.  ITlAoilcoTiAiite  50  nrtte  cuicc  cet>  a  ciii5,  Ajuf  Af  1  pn  ah 
Tesumo-  btiA'6Ain  oeitxhe-AiiAch  bAOi  Ant) ;  \^AbA]A  tiA  TTIuiTirnte  t>uib- 
AimliB  of     5eAnt)Ain  CA]t  A  ccATigAniA^t,  ocliA  T1A01  cc6'D  JO  ttiiVe  ctlicc  cex) 

the  Four        j^CAf  CCACC  A  C|tl  ;  t/CAbAft  SeAHAI'd  UleC  tTlAghtlll'pA  1I1A  |lAtbe 

Huten.  ^^  mite  ctJicc  c^t)  C]iiochAC  A  '06 ;  btA-d  x>o  t^eAbAp  Chon- 
coiccc]\ic1ie  tneic  'OiAttmAccA  mic  UA110I15  CAimm  tli  Cnl^ijh 
o'n  tn-btiA'6Ain  p  ITIiie  t)A  chet)  occiiiognAcc  a  Iiaoti,  co  mile 
cuicc  c^t)  cjtiocliACc  A  SeActic ;  LeAbAjt  tTleic  t>}iiJA]'oheA^ 
(tnhAOitin  6icc)  o'n  mbtiA'dAin  p  TTHte  cuig  c6t>  ochcnidrhAC 
A  hochc,  50  mite  S6  c§t)  a  q\i;^^  t^AbliAp  LughAcn  Ui 
Clepijli  6  tnhite  cuicc  06*0  odicmogliAc  a  S6,  50  TTlile  Se 
ch6t)  A  T)6. 

t)©  chonncAmoji  nA  LeAbAiit  pn  tiite  aj  An  Aef  eAlA^nA 
CAji  A  rcAnjAiTioii  HomAinn  Ajuf  LeAbAijt  oitiif CAn  oite  nAch 
1ACC  |io  bA-o  eifiietc  "D'AinmniugA^.  X)o  T)eA]\bA-6  gAC  net  T)A|t 
f c]iiobAt>h  Annpn  tloniAinn,  ^cAimne  nA  peA^f AtinA  fo  pcf 
A5  co|i  A|\  tATTJ  Aji  fo  bi  cConuenc  'Ohiiin  nA  n^it  aii 
t)eAchtnAi6  Ia  t)o  Augtip:,  -AOIS,  ChtllOSU,  TTIite  Se  chet) 
qttocliAc  A  S6. 

Fr.  Bernardinus  Clery. 

Guardianus  Duti^aUnsia* 
t)]tAtAllt  Tntlljtlf  tlttcAch. 
t)|tAtAHt  Tntll|\H'  UttcAC. 

bltAtAijt  bonAUAnctitiA  Ot)oninilt7 

APPENDIX  No.  LXIX.     [Lect.  VII^  Page  158.] 

riSS  o?Sf"  ^f  ^  s^ces^ion  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  O'Gara  family yfrfm  A.©. 
o*oa?aa,  ^         932  to  A.D.  1537 ;  from  the  Annah  of  the  Four  Mastert. 

Lords  of  •'  *' 

c^oFttm,       [It  will  be  noticed  in  this  Hst  of  Chiefs  that  the  line  does  not  ran 
(CooiaTin).    jjj  unbroken  succession  of  generations,  because  that  sometimes  the 
kindred  family  of  (yh-Eagkra  (now  0*Hara)  succeeded  in  inter- 
rupting it  in  their  own  favour.] 
A.D.    964.  TokhUack    Ua  Qudhra,  Lord  of  South   Xioj^  (or 

Leyney),  was  killed  in  battle. 
A.D.  105&  Ruaidkri  Ua  Gadhra,  Tawxissti  (Tanist)  of  Imsksni^  was 

slain. 
A.D.  1059.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Oadhra^  heir  presumptive  {Damkna)  to  the 

Lordship  of  LuighnS^  died. 
A.D.  1067.  Donndeibhd    Ua    Gadhra    was    killed    by    Brian  Ua 

h'Eagkra  (O'Hara). 
A.D.  1128.   Ua  Oadhra^  Lord  of  Luighnej  was  slain  on  an  expedition 

into  Leinster. 


(96)  The  concloBlon  of  thia  paragraph  ii  alao  omiited  in  th«  text  It  tboaM  m :  **1V  i 
c/Mae  BruaidMdKa  {JiaoiUH  <ig)/^vm  tht^tar  1688  to  1803;  Ike  Book itf  LmgktiA  QCkn^ 
Jhm  the  pear  1M8  to  18W. 
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A.D.  1206.  EuoM^hri  Ua  Oadkra^  Lord  of  ^iabh  Lughoj  died  [see  app.  uiz. 

ODonovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  note  L,  p. 
150,  Vol  L,  Part  n.]  ^l^^St 

Aj>.  1217.  DomhnaU  Ua  Gadkra,  died.  u>?^f 

A.D.  1226.  Farghaly  the  grandson  of  Tadhg  cm  TeaghUugh  (<<Teige  auioFinn, 

of  the  Household"),  Captain  of  the  House  of  Cathal  of  (C«>i»^>- 
the   Eed    Hand   O'Conor   (Cathal  Crobh-Dearg  Ua 
Conch€hhair\  and  Aedhy  the  son  of  Cathal^  were  slain 
by  Donndeibhd  (yGadhra. 

A.D.  1227.  Jhnnsleibhe  O'Gadhra,  Lord  of  Lutgkn/y  was  killed  by  the 

GiUaruadh  [literallj  the  Bed-haired-fellow],  the  son  of 
his  own  brother,  afler  surprising  him  in  a  house  at 
night;  and  the  OUlaruadh  was  killed  in  revenge  after 
that,  thiough  the  plans  of  Aedh  (yCkmor. 

A^.  1228.  Muircheartadij  the  son  of  Flakhbkeartach  O'FUmnagainj 

was  killed  by  the  sons  of  Tadhg  (yGadhra, 

A.D.  1287.    A  prey  was  taken  by   Condiohhar^   son  of    Cormac 

[&Gadhraf2,  fromSuaidhri  Ua  Gadhra;  and  Buaidhrfs 
brother  was  slain. 

A.D.  1241.  Tadhgj  the  son  of  Buaidhri  O'Gadhra^  died. 

A.D.  1254.  Maghwu   Ua   Gadhra  was  accidentally  killed  by  the 

people  of  the  sou  of  Feidhlmidh  (yConchobhair. 

A  j>.  1256.  Buaidhri  (TGadhrOj  Loid  of  Sliabh  Lugha,  was  killed  by 

David,  son  of  Illckard  Cuisin.  Aedh^  the  son  of 
Feidhlinudh  (yCondiobhairy  plimdered  the  territory  of 
the  son  of  Bickai'd  Ckasiriy  in  revenge  for  (/Gadhra. 
He  knocked  down  his  castle,  and  killed  all  the  people 
that  were  in  it,  and  seized  on  ail  the  islands  of  Loch 
Techet  [now  "  Loch  Gara",  in  which  the  River  Boyle, 
in  the  county  of  lioscommou,  has  its  source]. 

A.D.  1260.  Tadhgy  the  son  of  Cian  (yChdhra^  was  killed  (at  the 

battle  of  Downpati-ick,  fought  between  Bryan  O'Neill, 
King  of  Ulster,  and  the  English  of  that  province). 

A.D.  1285.  Buaidhri  Ua  Gadltra,  Lord  of  Sliabh  Lugha^  was  killed  by 

Mac  Feoraia  [Birmingham],  on  Loch  O* Gadhra, 

A.D.  1325.  Brian  O'Gadhra  died. 

A.i>.  1328.  Donnchadh  Buadh  O'Chidhra,  and  five  of  his  name,  were 

kiUed. 

A.D.  1828.  Tadhgy  son  of  Toirrdhealbhach  {/Conchobhair  ["Turloch 

O'Conor"],  was  killed  by  Diarmait  Ua  Chdhra. 

A.D.  1829.  Tadhgy  the  son  of  ToirrdhealblMch^  son  of  Mathghamhain 

['^Mahon"]  (fConcliobhairy  was  killed  by  Ua  Gadhra 
and  the  people  otAinieach. 
[Here  the  O'H^ras  intei'pose  again  for  some  time.] 

A.D.  1435.  (yGadhra  was  killed  by  his  own  kinsmen,  on  Inia  Bolg, 

in  Loch  Tedket. 

A.D.  I486.  An  incursion  was  made  by  the  sons  of  Mac  Donnchaidh 

[^' MacDonagh^J,  and  the  sons  of  TomaUaxh  Og  Mac 
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App.  Lxix.  Donnchaidh,   into    CuU   ffFinn  ["  Coolarin'*]    upon 

O^Gadhra,  and  upon  Tadkg,  the  son  of  Dannchadh 
iion  of  th?"  Euadh  [_0' Gadhra],  The  sons  of  MacDonnduadh  were 

J^^*'"*'^  routed,  and  seven  of  them  killed,  together  with  Coh^ 

CuiiOFinn,  chobhav  Cconm  (the  Stooped)  O'Gadhra;  and  it  was  he 

fCooiavin).  ^1^^.  j^^^  treacherously  kiUed  the  (/Gadhra,  his  own 

brother,  before  that  time. 
A.D.  1451.  A  prey  was  taken  by  Feidhlimidh  G*Ccnch6b1iair  froxn  JJa 

Gadhra;  and  a  prey  was  taken  by  Ua  Gadkra  from 
the  people  of  JJaife  Jilor  Ui  Fldoimu 
A.D.  1461.  Ferghcd    Ua    Gadhra,    Tanatsfe    ["Tanisf^    of    Cml 

O'Finn,  was  killed  by  Mac  Costelloe. 
A.D,  1464.  Tomaltadi  Ua  Gadhra  was  Idlled,  in  a  nocturnal  attack 
on  Sliabh  Lvgha,  by  Mvrdtadh  (or  Maurice),  the  son 
of  CarmaCj  son  of  Afac  Dtannait  Gall^  and  by  Edmund 
of  the  Machaire  Mtic  Costelloe. 
A.D.  1469.  (/Gadhi-a^  that  is  Eoghan,  the  son  of  Tomaltach  Og,  son 
of  TomcUtach  AfSr,  Loi-d  of  Cial  CFifm,  died  between 
the  two  festivals  of  [the  Blessed  Virgin]  Mary,   in 
autumn;    and   his   worthy   son,   Eoghaii^  died  of  a 
sudden   illness  soon  afterwards;   and   Diarmaitf   his 
other  son,  assumed  the  lordship  in  his  father's  place. 
A.D.  1478.  The  son  of  FerghcU  O'Gadhra^  and  MaghnuSj  the  son  of 
David,  were  Idlled  by  the  descendants  of  Bucdgkri 
Mac  Diannata. 
A.D.  1495.  Ciari^  the   son   of  Brian  O'Gadhra^  was  killed;   and 

O'Gadhra  himself,   that   is    Diarmait^    the    son    of 

Eoghan,  was  taken  prisoner,  in  the  battle  of  Bd-an- 

Droichitf  near  Sligo  (fought  between  the  O'Conors  of 

Connacht,  and  the  O'Donnells  of  Tir  Connell). 

A.D.  1537.  O'Gadhra^  Eoghan,  the  son  of  Diarmaitj  son  of  Eogkany 

Lord  of  Cml  O'Finn,  died. 

[The  O'Garas  and  O'Haras,  from  a  remote  period,  had  possession 

of  ancient  Luighni^  or  Lejuey,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  till  driven  out 

by  the  Costelloes  in  the  fourteenth  century,  after  which  they  made 

a  settlement  in  Cuil  (yFinn  (now  the  barony  of  "  Coolavin"),  in  the 

county  of  Sligo,  where  we  find  the  UGara  settled  as  lord  in  1436 ; 

and  where  also  Ferghal,  the  worthy  representative  of  this  ancient 

noble  family,  resided  at  the  time  that  he  extended  his  countenance 

and  bounty  to  the  "  Four  Masters*',  when  they  proposed  to  compOe 

the  National  Annals  which  now  go  by  their  name.j 

APPENDIX  No.  LXX.    [Lect.  VUI.,  Page  163.] 

^^m      Original  of  tlie  Preface  to  the  Tleim  tliojiAAi'oe  of  the  O'Clerys 
nioffhraidM,      (^from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy^  Ivo.  40.  4,  tran- 
scribed by  Richard  Tipper,  a.d.  1728). 

In  nomine  *Oei.     -Amen. 
-An  cpeAf  \A  T)o  liii  fepcembAp,  Anno    ocpi.  1644,   x>o 
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ciotitifgriA'd  ATI  teAbjiAtifo  t>o  y^iob<x'6  Acaj  Clionuill  rftic  app.  lxx. 
Heitt,  mic  Koff A,  ITlheg  CocAgAin  ecc.    A  hoy  TMAigne  a  p^-^^ 
cCin6t  bpiACAC,  Aon  te  ccAif5iceA|i  Ajuf  ie  ccoMhevzeA^  the  Ram 
ye^n  tfionAtneiticib  a|i  ^nrif ca^i  Aguf  p]A-beA6  tiomf  Ai5ti  ^^v^^^**^*- 
Ajuf  ^noii  gAC  neite  t)A  mbeAnAnn  te  lionoiji  Arti|*  te  f eATi- 
cuj*  ctoinne  Tnhitioi6  CAjT^Aine,  Aguf  fteA6cA  buigi'd  rfieic 
Ite,  t'oip  TiAorh  Agtif  ct^nti  liiAicne  jac  cuAite,  ati  m6'0  50 
mfefoiji  ie  riA  •oitciott  "otitiiAccAc  neThitiAiTieccnAC  6,  ^^\^y 
Af§  ACA  i^jtiobtA  fAfi  teAb|iAnfo:  tleim    tliogjtui'oe  ajui* 
nAoifh-feAnctifA  tia  h6i]Monn  tio6  aca  Ap  riA  nsUvnA'd  Ajtif 

AJl  TlA  teApiJAt)    t6lf   tlA   peApf AnUlb  fO  pop   .1.    ATI  1[)|lAtAip 

ITI'icet  O  CLei|ii5,  |reA]ipeAffA  O  TnAotconAi]\e,  Cucoigjiice 
O  'OuibseATiAin,  a  p]tiom-ieAt)]VMb  fOAiroA  tia  ti-d]iiotiTi, 
fAoice  ipn  ghAOi'btij;  Aguf  a  cComuinc  -AtA  tuAin  Arfiuil  a 
DubjiA-b  i^oThtiiti  ecc.  -Ajuf  ah  •ouAin  cfeAncuii'  'oo  |iinne 
S^oitA  Caottiaih  O  Cuipnin  'oa]\  Ab  corAC  "  Grpe  Ajit)  Inij'  riA 
11105",  ^5^r  ^^  "OiiAin  "OO  jiinne  5^0^^  ITIo'Oii'OA  Ua  CAif- 
P"oe,  T)Ap  Ab  cof AC  "  Ci|\e  65  Inij*  tia  tlAoifi",  Ajuf  An  -ou- 
AiTi  eite  "OO  jiinne  Aonjuf  TPac  -An  jViAbAnn  x)A]tAb  cof ac 
"tlAOTh-feAncuf  tiaoiti  1nnfc  VAit",  ^^tif  An  'ouAin  eile  x)A|a 
Ab  coj'Ac  "  ><\cAi]\  CA15  ctnmpg  neitfie^. 

AcA  Ann  pof  LeAbAp  nA  cCeAjtcoo  bojA'otiigeA'd  te  l3eneon 
nAoiticA  Ap  nA  crA|i|iAin5  Ay  An  ieAbAjt  •00  fKj^iob  An  ConAtb 
]\eim]\Ai'6i:e  An.  4.  Ia  t)  -Aujtifc.  1636.  Af  LeAbA]\  teACAin 
'DO  bi  A|t  lAf Acc  on  bp]\iotti]:Ai-6  P]\ocufOAnc  Aije,  Ajuf  x)o 
irpiobA-b  ciAn  p6iTfie  pn  te  b-A-OAiTi  KW6\\  O  Cui]\nin  'oo 
SniotlA  1apA  THac  Pj^bipj,  OltAth  6  bpiAcpAC,  -Anno  T)©- 
miTii,  1418.  -Ajuf  ttlupcA-O  TliAbAc  Ha  Cointif5  -00  fgpob 
cuix)  eile  t^  1 1x15  tluAi'6p  1  'Oliub'OA,  Tlig  Ua  bpiAC^AAC  tTlu- 
Aif^e.  AcA  Ann  f 6f  An  fAc  f a]i  cuijieAt)  An  bo|\uniA  a|\  l^ig- 
Tiib  Aguf  CIA  te]i  ctiipeA'6  a|\  UvigneACAib  1,  ^guf  ceACc  Chboin- 
ne  'OeAtbAoic  mic  Cai^  50  teAC  Cbuinn,  6  ITIhuTfiAin.  Aca 
Ann  |:ap  An  ^taC  c|ie  n-oeACAi-o  penitif  lpA]i|\f aio  'Of ojtumi  nA 

CbwAccA  50  Uujt  tleATfi|iUAii6  f  eAC  cac,  Aguf  Ainm  nA  mb^Ajt- 
^X)  bA-otiii  ACA  f An  Amp|t  pn  Af  Ap  fjASA-O  An  5bAoi'6eib5e 
l^  SAonoeAblTlAC  6coi|\  c|\§  a|i  1iAinmni'6eA'6  UAi-b  fein  1,  Aguf 
oiji-d  Chuinn  c^A-o-tACAij ;  aca  Ann  fof,  feACc  nti]i5ApcA  pg 
1i-6iponn,  Ajuf  pge  nA  ccoigeAt)  Ap  ceA-onA,  Aguf  An  •ouAin 
^A|i  Ab  coi'AC  "tloiteAg  Iaoc  Leite  Cbuinn",  Ap  nA  bfopbA-b 
^5^r  ^r  ^^  ccpocnujA'D  Ajuf  An  nA  cctip  Annf a  teAbpAnf o, 
An  5niA^  Ia  pcciot)  'oo  tSepcembep  nA  btiAgnA  ceA-onA,  leif 
An  mbpAtAip  pot  6  CotbA,  •oopx)  Su.  ppompAif,  Acaj  An 
ChonAiU  peiTfuw^i-oce.  Sen6uf  111  Ogh  eilllOIIII  Ap  nA 
lenrhoin  50  nibtinA'6,  Ajuf  An  Aimpp  po  CAit  gAC  pg  ^lob 
A  ccennuf  Aguf  a  ccuThACCA'6  Ciponn  inA  ^15©.     JeneA^Aig 
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fhfJSJm**    tAig  pAT),  A|t  o]W  AiDgi'oiie.     T)©  fcuTH  jtoijie  X>e,  on6)v\  ha 

Ap  TiA  tieitib  ^tennjAAi-oce,  Aguf  |r6f  Ap  nA  lTtj§OA|%ttib  po 
cotni6A'o  feATicuf  djtionn  jwa  cqiei-oioni  AgUff  ia|i  ccpeiTnoift 
'djt  HA  cc]t)o6nti5A'6  i  cComtiinr  ObfetitiAticiAe  A^  LuAin, 
An  Ci'bojdi'oeAcc  CtuAnA  TThc  Tloif ,  1630. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXI.  [Lect  VHI.,  Page  164.] 
Dedication    Original  of  the  OClerffB  Dedieaiion  to  ike  Hettn  tfaogw^e 

R^^Z.    ( A^  ^^  *^^  ^^•> 

1)0  Uhoi|i]\'6eALbAC  ITItiAs  CofctAin, 

1  A]\  mbeit  cett|M  bti A-bn a  tOTntAti a  '6ATnf  a,  ati  t>|iAtAf|t  bo6c 
TMiceL  O'CLenMg  (Ap  Aitne  m'uAo&nAin)  Ag  ceA§|LdfiiAi6, 
A5ijf  Ag  cinoL  A  bj^A^mf  x>a  f  encirp  nAOth  Ci^uotin  Agjif  tml 
«05  cum  ATnbeptA]i  iat);  t>o  ^TnuAiniO|'  A^m  |:^in,  n^p 
>'iomcubAi'6  An  ceA5LAriiA'6  pn  tx)  cup  ArceAngfAi o  cnbe  5411 
ugOApAf,  'oeiibA'D,  Aguf  ^uv6Atic  feAncA-o  eoiA^  eile;  x>o 
tuigeAf  niAp  An  cc6A'6nA,  nAp  oytipuf  An  ni  ]i6mpAiT5ce  no 
cpiocnujA'd  jAn  cajxtif,  uAip  bi  -oo  bo^cAcc  An  \i't\xo  x>a 
jtAbAf ,  'oo  cAob  A  Tii6tt)e  Ajuf  fdf  A  tcAcqioin  ipn  Aimppp, 
5up  cuipcAf  ]K>ThAm  pn  t^'eAgcAoine  ]ie  t>Aoinib  UAifle  Ap  uac 
pAibe  tnoit)  boccAine ;  5^*0  t»6]\  n-OAOine  pe  nt)eApnAf  tno 
CAi^Aoit),  Ajtff  m'eugAoine,  ni  bifniApuf  Aon  be'p  j'ArAt^li  mo 
ineAnmA  100  tAoib  mo  pA6cAnAtf  "oo  cum  nA  hoiopep  t)o 
6piocnu5A'6,  acc  Aon  neefc  t)o  bi  fonnifiA^i  6um  cui-oijcebom, 
lonnuf  50  pAchA'b  a  njtoi^i  -oo  'OhiA,  a  non6i]\  x>onA  tlAOth- 
uib,  Aguf  'oon  piogACc,  Agu]'  A  VcAp  AnmA  X)6  i^&in ;  Ajuf  Afe 
An  cAon-neAC  pn  .1. 

roi^p-6eAVbA£  mliAj;  Co^t^in  iwc  plditcittc 

fWAc  SlieAimiif ,  tnic  SheAimiif  wiic  ^oftnA^Ain 

tnic  SheAmtnf,  imc  Slie4«niiif  imc  Amt^eic 

vnic  x;oip|v6eAtbAig  tmc  f^$A^cAi£,  mic  U^tilM^ift 

ttiic  Coi|\tv6eAtbAi$  WTC  CofitAm 

wic  ■OotiTiftAi*  niic  ni4kOltllll6lt 

D11C  t^cAjxtuf  A  tiA  n^A^mAnn  mic  Co^tdm  (a  ^«o  me^  CodUw) 

tnic  mAOlXeAttoiTITl  AH  mTlAj^A  WJ1C  CA11W)1J 

fnic  'OoihtiAi'tt  tnic  X)cmr»JofA 

mic  niA0iteA6tAiiin  mic  Ctoteoti 

mic  AihtA6i'b  mic  CoiVi^^itt  ih6i|\ 

mic  mAoiteA6LAiiiti  mic  Sa]\Aih,  6  Chi£  8ik|siAn 

mic  Aiht/Aoib  tiA  ^ACAt  mic  b]\ACCAin 

mic  CoiictibAi|\  61];  mic  CoiH^AitL  bf  ic 

mic  Ao^A  mic  t)tx>ii> 

mic  toincoipft  mic  Site,  6  |iAit>ce|\  Tf\^%  Site,  Ag^f 

mic  nitii)\£eA)\CAi^  Hi6i]\  Intf  Site 

mic  Co6tAin  mic  Aitii>eAl«Ai$ 
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mic  Oe^LtkMM^  mic  AonpifA  ^f ^S  ap.  lxzi. 

imc  CAir  [rnA  n^WftS"]  C^t  (4  qtio      tnic  ttlo^^  Chtiifb  — ■ 

pill  rAit)  mic  Cof  mtiic  CAif  Dedication 

tnic  CoriAitt  eA^-ttiAid  mic  OiLiottd  Otttim.  [ecc]  to  the  lUim 

mic  Vtn  J-deAft  WeAtin  RioffkraidM. 

-AjAi*  A|^  AH  Uoii^it-deAlbAfc  ^^o  ITIaj  Co6tAin  a  T)tibpAinu|i, 
•oo  cui|^  An  I'AOtA]*  f  o  A]t  aJai^,  ^S^f  "oo  fcongAib  An  COlflltlA- 
x)A^  t>o  bi  A5A  cpiofcntjgA^  AnAice  a  66ite,  mAiLte  ]te  5A6 
congnAiti  'DifC|i§it)eAC  t)A  txuj  An  Contiinu  ^\6iTii]iAi'6ce  •061b 
50  tAii&eAihAit.  -An  4"*  Ia  x)o  liii  Occobep  t)o  cionnTsnA'oh 
An  teAbAjt  fo  "OO  f5|tiobA'6,  Agtif  An  4.  Ia  t)o  thi  Tlouenibe|t 
t)o  jxypbA-i  e,  a  cConumc  nA  mb^iAtAp  p^imiiAfdce ;  An  cuigeAX) 
biiAjAin  t>on  ^15,  Ctnj  CA^^otu]'  of  SAXf  An,  ere.  1630. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXn.     [Lect.  VHI.,  Page  165.] 

Original  of  tlie  OCUrifa  Address  to  the  Reader^  prefixed  to  the  ^gJfS  to 
K^im  HiOKrAi-be  (from  tlie  MS.  classed  H.  4.  6.,  T.C.DX    the  mm 

X)o  turn  An  ueAgt^oijtA* 

CiA  An  6tAnn  nA-ouiitA  \A  nA  bA-d  qiUAg,  Ajuf  \A  nA  bA'6 
himfniOThA6  a  mAtAi]i  A5Uf  a  mbtiime  geineATfinA  Agtif  gtAn- 
oitce,  t)'f Aiq*in  no  loei-poeAcc  yo  t^\\  ^B^f  fo  i&ApctJifne,  fo 
•6iniiA6,  Aruf  p)  'dimigin  gAn  ceAcc  A|t  cuAi^tc  X)a  liionnfoi^, 

•00  CU]t  TOLAlf  AJUf  fllbA6A1f  tlHt]ie,  A5tlf  100  tAbA1]AC  CAbA^t- 
CA   Agtlf   pi|\CACCA  "bl. 

lA]t  nA  tAbAijic  "OA  nAi^te  t)o  Tftjiuing  t)AHAi5^e  'o'op'o 
nA-otJittA  Sc.  PiioinnpAf  50  n-oeAdAix)!!  nAoifitACC,  ocuf 
p|teAncA6c  a  mAtAii-buime,  Ci^ve  A|t  ccut,  q\e  jAn  beA- 
tAigde,  feAjicA,  Ajuf  tnio^iboite  a  nAon'i  •00  fioUvd  ince 

C'ln,  no  f6f  A  |tio5Acttiib  eite,  Ap  coriiAi]\te  -00  cinneA'6; 
6,  b|tAtAn\  bocc  ITIionui^  t)A  nojvo  -p^in  •o'oji'o  ObfejitiAnciA, 
mic6t  6  Ctemj  (-OA^t  -dutcuf ,  Agtif  'OAp  byojjUiim  qioinic), 
t>o  frujt  tiAtA  50  hCiiiinn  •Do6um  AoftiijeA'd  "oo  teAbfVAib  inA 
mbeit  6n  ni  100  ^oc|:a'6  ca]\  nAoihcAcc  a  nAorii  gonA  feAn- 
cupjib  Aguy'  jeineALAiJib  "oo  diitnnnnigA'd  50  hAon-ionAift. 

>A^  ceAcc  "OAn  l)ii<vtAiii  ]i6imiiAit)re,  "oo  pp  Ajuf  t)o 
ctJA|\CAi5  gAc  Aijit)  t)6ininn  inA  ccuAtAig  teAbA|t  mAit  no 
fAic  "DO  belt,  tonnAr  ji'i^i  cai6  ceif:pi  btiAgnA  corntAn  te 
fSltiobAio  Ajtif  te  I'otAtAii  5A6  neite  x)A\^  beAn  te  nAotfimb 
6i]tenn ;  ji^eA'd  gqi  m6\\  a  m^A-d  Ajur  a  '6oca|\,  nio]i  ^VAinig 

teif  ACC   tlACA'6  'o'lotAll  'o'^OgbAlt  '0100,  -00   bjllS  50  lAUgfAX) 

eA6c|iAinn  p]^otnteAb|uxib  d|tionn  a  ccpio6Aib  A^uf  ACcin6At- 
uib  imdiAnA  Aintut,  jonAjt  f'ASAibpAC  ni  if  lonAiiieAifi  t)A 
teAbjtuib  mnce. 

Agtif  CAjteif  5A6  A]t  f^At)  An  b|iA6Ai]i  cet)nA  'o'fOjbAit 
Apif  -DO  6ptiinniu5A'6  50  tiAon-tAtAi^i,  Af6  |t6  pnuAin  Ajuf 
1^6  f5|iiit)AfCAi|i  mi  inncinn  .1.  c|tiu|t  t)onA  'OAoinib  t)0D 
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AP,  Lxxn.  oipeAThriAije,  ^guf  'o6b  lomAbAi-oe  leif  bum  tia  hoibjie  vo 

Address  ^^^t^    pOIThc  X>0    tpiOCtlUgA'd    (mAltte    ]l6    COlt    A    tlAteA^lAtl). 

prefixed  to  'oo  6|\uinniu5A'o  50  h^fi-Aic  t)o  bjteACtiugAt)  JAC  ceAjluim 
&S>ghrSdhi.  "OA  TToeAitiiA,  m<\|A  ACA  peAitfeAf A  O  tnAoitcoTiAiie  6  bhdile  1 
ITlAOitfcoTiAii^e  A  cCoTicAe  Tlof A  ConiAin ;  Ctj6oi5pce  O  Cletpj 
6  bViAite  til  Chl^ipg  A  cCoiiTOAe  'Ohuin  iia  ngAtt,  Aguf  Cu- 
coi5|\ice  O  X)uib5eAnnAin  6  t>hAiteChoitte'Po5Ans  a  cCon- 
TOAe  l/iAtt)|\omA.  UAngA'OAit  tia  peAjtf ahiia  fA  neiTh|MitTCe 
50  1i6n-ioTiA'6,  Ajuy'  iA|t  ccojuvccuinn,  -do  ctntif  ac  tia  cce^t- 
|\A|Ai  Kl^meATinA  tliogpuiTge  riA  hei]«onn  t)o  fgjiiobA^ Accof ^it 
ATI  LeAbAip.  *Oo  tionn^Afii'Ai:  pTi  A|t  ^a  A-bbA^t.  An  660 
Ai6bA|i,  UAip  n\\[  ]?6a'0A'6  SeATicuf  tia  Haotti  'oo  bpeit  ipn  jiaoti 
•oiiAeAC  50  A  mbuTiA'oiif  gATi  SeATicuf  tia  H105  t)o  belt  fomp^j, 
6i|A  n'  UAtA  |A0  fiobf At).     -An  t)A]iA  hA'6bA|t,  lOTinuf  50  mAO 

TnolDe  •OUt]AACC,  AJUf  t)Ctl6ciOTl  TIA  Tlt)AOine  UAfAl  t)A 
TlAOtflUlb,  'QA  CCOThApbAlb,  AJUf  -OA  CCeAbttllb,  pOf  A  CCAIjt- 
-Olf,     AgUf    A    CCAIiA-OIUMg    "DO    belt    ACA    |te    A    bpACCpOTlUlb 

beATiTiAigti,  Aguf  t)utctif  TiAOTnAib  TIA  pp6iihe  t)A  mbeitgAC 
c|iAob  1610b,  Aguf  yoy  pof  Tiuini|\e  tiaotti  tta  qvAOibe  c^ha. 

5e  ACA  AlCTne  -00  tlAOTTlAtb  e^ljtlOTlTl  t>OTl  Tfl^AT)  "OO  ffltCAlJ 
lAp  TIU^VO  A  f  eATlteAbjlAlb  f eATlCUf  A  T)lob  t)1A15  ATlWAlJ,  JAH 

cpectiiTiufs  fbeAtcA  ip6\'  cpAjioite,  if  AnitAi-b  \^6  gAbUigpAC 

AgUf  •00  fgAOlteA'b  6  A  TnbtlTlAli6  fp^UTHAlb. 

5e  be-  tij,  A  beAjtoi]!,  teigiTiit)  a  ThcAf  At)  leit  f^m  50 
b'fiiig  cAjAbA,  ^ifeAcc,  eoluf  A5Uf  At6uimi|ieACC  ipn  fAotAji 
fo,  out  ACA  U^iTn  HA  tliog  goTiA-b  TijbijiTiib  geTieAlAij,  50 
btiTiA-buf  Ann  t)0|\6ip  mu\{  t)o  gAbfAC  ]aio5acc  lAf  nup;  50 
nAi]iioiti  bliAgtiin,  50  nAoif  An  t)oifiAn,  a  bfOjibA^  fUtA 
5AC  1115  t)iob,  Ajuf  50  nAOif  A]A  cUigeAnnA  lof a,  6  a  ioticoU- 
nugA-o,  50  beu^  TTlhAOibeAcluinn  TTln6i|\,  Agtif  nAOim  t>o 
]\e^\\  uipt)  A  nAibgme]^,  Ajuf  t)o  j^iji  a  Tnbunu-bAif  tnAf  w 
|iAii6eATnA]A  |ioTfitJinn.     5^^P  "^^  'OhiA. 

1[)1iu|i  ccAi]it)e  loniTiutne 

b]w.tit\  triicel  O  Cleitws, 
peAjifeAf A  O  niAOiUoTiAife, 

Cucoijqiite  O  CUips^i 
Ctjcoigafite  O  T)uibgeAnTiAin. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXIII.     [Lect.  VIII,  Page  168.j^ 

Dedication    Oriainol  of  O'Clery's  Dedication  of  the  LeAbA|\  5AbAU  {p'<^ 

^Ibhar  the  MS.  classed  H.  1.  12.,  T,C,D.), 

aax^haia.  ^^  cuiiieAffA  An  bjiAtAip  ttlitel  O  Ctemis  iteAtnAffl  ^n 

rpen-c^oinic  t)A|iAb  Ainm  l^AbA|i  gAbAtA  t)o  5LAnAf>,  do  ceAf- 

CU5AT)    OCUf  t)0  fC]A10bAD  (AITlAllle  ie  coil  ITl'tlACCA|tAin)  W) 

6um  50  iiAchAT)  1  nslotii  x>o  'OhiA,  m  onoip  DonA  nAomhAiO, 
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X)o  itiogAcc    en«onr»,  octif  a  teAf  AtiniA  "dAth  |r6in.     11io|i  ap,  lxxu. 
bFeit)i|\    Uoni    An   aont)fCAt)At  fo    "oo   tpiocnughAt)    jati  j^^,^ 
con^Aih  c|toitiici'6  oite  "oo  beit  AgAin  a  nionAi6  cotfinAigte  to  the 
eiccin.    1a]i  bfoittpushAt)  tia  hincinnip  x)Aoit>fi,  a  t)h|iiAin  ©SaJSI 
HuAi^  niegtii^ip,  A  tigeAjiTiA  Inp  Cettionn ;  a  d^i-dp]!  t)A|\ 
5oi|\eAx>  An  cAintn  pn  ('oo  fiol  tli-diit  te  mop'6A6c  TI15  SAXAn, 
PjiAnc,  AVbAn,  ocuf  6i|AeAnn,  C^MlOt/US,  An  tAonrhA'b  Ia 
p6ic  lAntiAjiii,  An  blriA-bAin  p,  t)'AOif  A]i  cUijeAjWA  lof a  Cp- 
ofc,  1627,  ocuf  An  c^teAf  bU A-oAin  'oo  tlige  An  tlig)  "oo  gtACA- 

t>A1|ip  'DO  lAllh  CtU'DIUT^A^  ilOm  An  f  AOtA]!  t)0  6il11teA|*  I^OTflAm 

■oo  cionni'cnA'6,  ocur  t)o  dpiofcnughA'b,  "oobpg  ju]!  bo  ]ao 
t]tUA§  tib  An  ni  00  |tActiA'6  1  nonoi]!,  ocuf  a  nAinm  oa  bu|\ 
pnn|^A|iAib,  T)0  nAomliAib,  ouAifbb,  AgA]*  00  6|\oinici'6ib 
Ci^eAnn  ro  coic6ionn,  00  t6icceAn  a  mbActiATft  jAn  dinoiu- 

5A16  X>0  tAOAlltC  t)0  6tini  A  6tl]t  A]t  A  AsllAIO.      A^  bfAJAli  buit 

cconjAncA  '6ATh,  cAnAC  ren  ocuf  nA  cpomiccA'bA  00  togAf, 
AinAitbe  te  tiAoncA  nA  neA5tuife  t)o  beit  AgAm  t)o  fcum  a 
ccoj^,  "pe^ifeAfA  O  tTlAotconAi^te,  Cti6oi5qiice  O  Ct^pg 
Cucoigcj^ide  O  'OtiibgeAnnAin,  Aguf  bui*  notUMh  ren  te 
cpoinic,  giotUvpAccnAic  O  Luinin,  50  Cointienc  ojiAtAit 
teAi'A  5obAiL,  OApvo  5Ai|iT)iAn  fitoinnpAf  ITIac  C|iAit,  in 
6A|*poc6it)eA6c  CtocAijt,  1  bplieA^ioib  ITlAnAd,  coic<n'6ii'  pA 
SAihuin,  Agtif  00  bAniAjA  a  bfA|i|iA^  Ajioite  co  tlooitiic  a|\ 
ccionn ;  conA-d  1  b]pot|t6ionn  nA  nee  fn  cAinic  tinn  a  ni  00 
fctJi|teAniA^  I^OThwnn  00  dpodnugriA^,  AmAitte  \^e  bu|i  ccon- 
SnAihfA,  A  tngeAjWA  ITlbejtnibui : 

b|\Mii  (Primiu  Bajron  de  Inniskillen).      mi  c  Ce^fin ai$ 

m^c  ConcobAi^  mic  tti^Ain 

W1C  Concob4ii]\  615  mic  Io^xjaIaiJ 

W1C  Coiicob<M)\  iVioi]\.  (mort.  1527).        mic  eicctiij 

tnic  Com^if  6ir.  (mort.  1480).  mic  Co|\bmAic 

w»ic  rom^if  iVi6i|\.  (mort.  1430).  mic  ITeAixJiifA 

wic  piUp.  (mort  1395).  mic  Ao^^ 

<»iic  Ao^^  llti^i'6  mic  CojxbmAic 

tnic  ft^icbed|\coi£.  (mort  1827).  mic  CAipbrke  "OAih  Ai^gno 

mic  Otiint).  (mort.  1302).  mic  e^ft^cn 

mic  "001*111111X1*  mic  C|\ioihfruinii 

w>ic  ^iotV&  lof  A  mic  ITeicc 

mic  thtiiiii  *i6i|\  mic  Oca-oTiait)  ■otuwi 

mic  R&^uitt  mic  tlo6A<A 

imc  Ui^ip  mic  CoILa  t)A  dpiofi 

mic  SeAf |Wli$  mic  CacViaA  "OoiibteTi 

mic  tli*rp  mic  CAi|\b|\e  tif  e^Ai^^ 

mic  8eA)\^it  mic  CojibmAic  Ut^A'OA 

mic  Oi|\^Attdi^  mic  Ai)\c  Aoinfi^ 

mic  tli*i]\  6  bpjit  AH  ftoinne  mic  Cum.  c6c-cAitAiJ  [ecc] 

-An  oApx  \A  pceAc  oo  mi  Occobeji  00  cionnf cnA-d  sUvnA-d 
Aguf  cuji  te  ceite  An  teAbAi^t  gAbAtA  f o,  Ajuf  An  OApv  Va  20 
00  'Oecenibe|\  00  cpofcntiigeA'd  a  fcpobA*,  a  cConuenc  nA 


Cfatkdla. 
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AP.uann.  tnb]tAtA|t  ^am^i'dze^  An  f eA6cmA'6  btiAD^in  t)o  Rtje  Ctnj 

Dedication     ^^1^*^^^  ^T  SaXAITI,  fl^kinc,  ^dtb^n,  A^Uf  CipeAnfl  Atino  'Go- 
to the         mini  1631.     t)ti|\  cca|v\  lonthum,  D]tAtAip  tflideL  O  CL6ip5. 

«^*«^  APPENDIX  No.  LXXIV.    [Lect  VHI.,  Page  169.] 

Address       Original  of  OClenfa  Preface^  or  Address  to  the  Reader^  pn- 
^e  AoMor     fixed  to  the  'LeAQAit  g^b^tA. 

'Oo  con-ocAf  •00  •6Aoinib  Ai^icbe  oite,  ^S^r  ^o^^^  ^  ^^^t^ 
tA\^  bo6c  CUACA  Itlichet  O'CteipiJ  a  cUt|i  ConAttX,  x>o  b|iAit- 
pb  nA-ouitcbA  Contience  'Ohuin  nA  n^tt  iDA|iob  TMitdop  6 
mo  finn|^|ioib  beii  im  c|totnicr6,  go^t  Voi^ifciof  t)o  i&utne 
eian  -o'C^nonncAib  fOAn  qioinic  ono^tAfc  ^onn  ^  njotjiteji 
LeAbAii  S^bAtAy  t)o  ^lAnA'd,  T)o   co|i  te    66itey  Ajtif  t)o 
frpiobAb,  A]t  nA  bA'6boitAibre.     -An  t^  A'6bA]t,  xyo  cuipfeAC 
TiviJA6cA]iAin  t)o  fcu^v^m  o^iom  beArtiA'OA  Aguf  j-^Ancuf  tiAom 
6|iionn  xyo  cpuinnttigA'b  Ap  gAC  aic  a  bptnjinn  ^At)  Ajt  pro 
^onn ;  Aguf  lAp  nA  •benAiii  pn  t)Am  x>o  tojIiAf  comtuAOOji 
t)o  fc^ioiniat),  t)o  6eA|icu§A6,  t>o  ^UsoiA'd,  Ajuf  t)o  fsiiiobAi6 
nA  m6it)e  a  piA|\Af  t)on  c-fendAf  pn  nA  Haoiii,  Ajuf  tteime 
HiogjiAi'be  cfiMonn  5111^  a  m-b^oji  nA  nAoiifi,  AiiiAit  if  foV 
iAf  ir  in  LeAbop  inA  Vfoitic.    lAp  f oin  -oo  duicciof  n^^ 
ViomtAn  An  f  Ao6A|t  pn  a  -oobAiitc,  gAn  An  "LeAbo^i  gAbdU 
1ieAni|\Aii:e  -oo  gtAnAt)  Aguf  -oo  j^iobA-d,  UAi^t  if6  bA  coboii 
bunAi-b  t)o  SheAn6uf  nAom  Ajtif  pog  Ci]U>nn,  t)A  n-UAiflib 
Ajuf  "DA  nifUb, 

-d'obA^i  oite  beof ,  -oo  feA'oop  ruji  tionnfjAinfOACC  twioine 
fogtomtA  A  tAicin  Aguf  A  mb6i\uA,  An  fcpoiniq*i  nA  h-C|ttonn 
t)o  tionncti'6  a  gAoi-obcc,  if  nA  coAngtAibp  a  vubpmofif 
Ajuf  nAcb  poibe  f ogiuim  nA  eotAf  a  ngAOiiftitcc  50  ^^n 
ACA,  qief  A  ccui]\pcif  cnuAf ,  bticcA  Ajuf  feAncuf  in  tiuootji 
ce-onA  te  6eile,  jAn  Ainopof ,  jAn  iom|iotl,  ^S^r  "SP 1*^^*^ 
An  cionncui6,  pn  x>o  ^^eAn-OAOif  'o'eAfbui'6  eotuif  gAOi^lcc, 
An  AtAif  A^uf  An  im'6eAit5A'6  -j'noit'buige  'o'^]iinn  title,  Ajuf 
50  hAip^e  -OA  qiomicip.  Af  a|\  nA  f  Atoib  pn  t)0  dui]iedf 
jiorhAm,  AmAitle  pe  coit  m*uA6rAfiAn,  An  teAOO|i  fooojU- 
n  A*,  Agur  x>o  cof  te  661  te,  Ajitf  gAfc  I'OAndtif  ociif  5Ach  ni  oile 

ESinij  A  teAf  t)o  tion6t  Af  tcAbjioib  oite  dtncce,  An  ih^o  Jtiji 
feit)ni  tinn,  x>o  yi^ip  nA  h-UAipe  bAOi  Accoinn  aja  fSJitooA^- 
If  1AC  nA  qiomiage  bA'oo^i  A^tAon  rjiinn  A5  gtAnA'd  An  leA- 
boi|t :  lPeA|if CAf  A  6  ITlAotdonAiiie,  6  ohAite  \  ItlhAotdonAipe, 
A  cConnt)Ae  Rof  a  ComAin ;  Cucoicqti6e  6  Cteip^,  6  bhAile 
1  Cht^ipg,  A  cConnT)Ae  'Ohuin  nA  njAtt;  octif  Cucoicqtf^ 
O  'OuibgionnAn,  6  bhAite  Coitte  1Po§ai|i,  a  ConnxMie  ti^cc- 
|tomA;  Aguf  5iottApAt)iiAicc  O  Ltiinin,  6  A]it>  1  tuin'm,  ^ 
cCunnx>Ae  pheAjimAnAcn. 
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^1*  c6i|t  x>itJ,  Afiof ,  coii^'6  f6A|tAi§  CO  i^^ib  i^o  foooib,  ocuf  af.lxxiv. 
I*eti6i^e  ctnThne^^h^i,  ctAn-Aop)A  po  twm^x)  fe^ntuf  ei|\ionn 
^  cepoitiij,  ocuf  A  te^t^oib,  T)1ai'6  Aint)iAi^,  6  Aimpp  X)ibnTi  prefcud  to 
go  ViAimpit  riAoih  p^ru]iAicc,  cAinic  if  ah  ceA6]iAThA'6  bli^t^Ain  Sl^wSj***^ 
f t^^ "LAOgAipe tnic  X\^\\X tlAoi-JiAtuMj,  til  ^lonn,  'oo  potA'6 
cpeit)ihe  oc«f  c|VA'bui'6  innce,  co  ^to  beAnntiig  6ntinii,  po^, 
tn^cA,  mtiA,  ocuf  ititeAn^,  5ii|\  tuthooij,  ocuf  suji,  fotui'6 
ce<&tV^  octif  conjrhALA  innce. 

Ho  to6tii|\  riAoih  pAt)|iAicc  tA]t  pn  wa  f  0151*6,  tia  Iiu^oi|i 
polroA|i  onrji'6eA|tcA  in  Cipnn  ah  ioTi'bui'6  pn,  yyS  6oini6'D  c^toi- 
nice,  octif  coiiiigne,  octif  f  eAnfcuf  a  5A6  ^At^^tA  \\o  jAb  6|ie  50 
pn.  Af  1AC  |io  tofcuipc  cuije  An  cAn  pn,  Hof ,  X)ubtA6  niAC 
tlA  LugAiji,  PeA|\5Uf ,  ecc.  t)A  hvxtjp^e  |iobt)A|i  f  Aitge  f otAig- 
CeACA  t)o  feAnfcAf  Cp^onn,  a  nAimpjt  nAOih  Pa'o^iaicc. 

Ho  ft>pAit  iA|u>m,  tlAOTh  Cotttim  CiVte,  fTinn^n  CtuAnA 
h1onAi|tD,  ociif  ComgAtt  t)eAnncoi|i,  ocuf  nAOifh  Cpionn 
AjiceifiA,  A|t  tigoopoib  a  nAimpjie  buf^dn,  SeAnfcwf  ocuf 
coithjnoA'bA  6i^ionn  vo  fcoirtidt),  octif  "oo  to|wnA6.  X)o  ]to- 
nA-d  fon|iofoiTi  fAiTiltii'6.  ^ciAU  T)0  bAt)0|i  A  nAimp|i  nA 
nAOTh  fAin,  AifiAil  If  fottAf  A  n'oeifeAi6  'ouAine  e'ocbA'6A  Ui 
l^htoinn,  ponncAin  thac  bocnA,  UuAn  itiac  CAiptL  mic  TTIiii' 
'peA'6Ai5  Tnuint)eiiice,  100  t)liAit  blPiACAcb;  X)AVtAn  po]t- 
^Aiti  An  ctijcoo]i  ocuf  An  nAom  oi^ifbiitiicc. 

Ho   fSflOOUIC,    OCUf    fO    'OOAfbuiC    fCAnfcUfA    OCtlf    COIlfl* 

gneA'dA  6iponn  a  bpA'dnuip  nA  nAjit)  nAoih  fo,  AirvAit  Af 
f otlAf  If  nA  ppiom-teAbttoib  |io  hAinnini5eA'6  6  nA  nAOifiutb 
f6n,  ociif  6  nA  nAf "o-deAttAib ;  uaiii  n^  |ioibe  eAcctuif  oi]t]t- 
ii]tc  A  nCjiinn,  nAch  Ainmnijue  pf lom  -  teAboji  feAncufA 
eifce ;  no  on  nAoifi  |io  beAnntng  innce.  X)o  bA  f oi^Ainj  be6f , 
Aitne  A]t  nA  teAbf 01b  vo  f5pobAt)A]»  nA  nAoirh  ocuf  Af  nA 
cAinnncib  moicA  "oo  cumf ac  a  n-5A0it)itcc,  gof  bA  liiAr  f6n 
octif  A  cccAttA  bA  binnedm  fOfAif ,  ocur  bA  corhfAif  coith- 
6t)A  t>o  f5f eApq»Aib  ugoof  6f lonn  a  nAVtAnA. 

trionuAf ,  Aifi,  bA  gAf  tiAif  CO  n'ooA^And  fjtilim  octif  eAf- 
CfA  Af  6eALiuib  nA  nAorh,  Af  a  mionntiib,  octif  Af  a  tiuV 
fAib,  oif  ni  bfoit  Af  Aifo,  t)ib  Anof A  a6c  ciof tiAifp  tnbicc> 
nA6  f ujADb  A  ccfiocAib  imdiAnA,  CAi&coif  cineoit,  gAn  a  feAf 
A  nt>iAch  6  pn  itte. 

AciAr  nA  boboif  gAbAtA  t)0  bAX)Af  "OO  lAtuif  Ag  f5f iobA'6 

nA  njAbAtcA  fo  nA  bCfionn,  teAbof  t)bAile  1  1TlhAOit6o- 
noifc  "oo  fSfiob  fnuifjiof  iTiAC  pAit>in  tli  inliAoit6onotfe  Af 
tioDAf  nA  htlii6fe  t)o  fgpobAt)  a  cCttiAin  TTlic  Hoif  a  n- 
Aimpf  nAoiih  ChiAfAin ;  leAbof  bhAite  Hi  Clit6if  15  -oo  fgf io- 
bA'6 A  nAimpf  TTIhAoitfeAdtoinn  TTlhoif  tfiic  X)oninAitt; 
leAbof  tnhuinnafi   'OhmbgionnAin   x)A   ngoiftef  toAbof 
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AP.uaav.  Jhtinne  T)a  L^6^  ocuf  UeAbo^t  ha  htlACon^AlA,  Am^iUe 
AddraM       T^®  te^bjioib  ^AtMktd  ocuf  pe^ntuf  A  oite  gen  in6  caix>  pn. 
prefixed  to        -AciAC  pjim  TiA  nete^io  xSkC^t)  y^n  teAboprA  pofAiiA.    5^ 
^a^MUu*^^  b^it  CheAf]v\  ce'ou|'  ]iia  nX)itinn  innce;  gAboiit  pliA|ttAtom 

lAp  pn;  jAbAit  HeiitieA'o;   r^bAit  phcAp  tnlDotg;  -^MaX. 

UnuAite  'Oe  X)Anonn,  ocuf  jadaiI  TTlhAc  tTliteA'oh,  50  TTl^l- 

feAchtuinn  tnd|i. 

\y\\^Y  cc^ip'oe  lontfiuine, 

b]^toi|\  ITlicet  O  Ct^ijtig, 
■peApf eAf  A  O  ITlAotconoipe, 
Cucoiccjtice  O  Cteipgh, 
Cucoicc|tice  O  'OuibgionnAin, 
AJUf  5'ottApACcpuicc  O  l^uiTiin. 

X>o  Leiceiomop  to|iiiinn  tAboi|ii:  Ap  dp'ougA'd  An  ChputAig- 
te6]iA  c^u|*  Ap  nA  qteACiJUttb :  TleAm,  Aingit^  -Annp|i,  Aruf 
All  niAf A  A'obAit  6cq\utA  Af  A]\  ccibicc  An  ceAtAp-T6uil  0 
toit  ATfiAin,  ti'  in  oibiiiu§A'6  fe  lAite,  juf  nA  htiite  Antnonn^ 
AiccpeAbutc  A  ccAtAtfi,  A   nuifge,   ^"S^x  a  nAiejt,   xk)  bpig 

gUjtAb  -OO  •6lAl60ipib  IJ*  OljlfclOf  ni  'OO  tAbot]tT:  0]1]1A,  AJUf  tlAf 

iTieAf  Amop  en  n^  -bioD  t)o  beit  t)o  ]tiACCAnuf  Ap  Af  noibitiog- 
A-o  ATTiAitLe  |\e  coiV  nX)e,  acc  t)AOine  Aguf  Atmp]!  tiAinA. 
tDA  bpij  fo,  t)o  ^AbAmAji  t6'|t  n^ip  Ainip]\  t>o  ^Iaca^,  Af 
oiiAciof  Ann  t)Ap  tinn  a  it^mtuf  a|\  noibiiigte  .1.  6  cpuchtj- 
gA-b  An  cex)  •ouine,  -A-bAtfi  if  a  ftiocc  teAnpAin  Ap  a]a  prmfe]!- 
01b  ij*  in  tine  nt)i|\eAch,  giun  A|t  §tun  50  C|\iodnu§At)  in  ann- 
fgecAitp  A  bpon^ceAnn  po^ACCA  ITlhAOitfeActAinn  TTlhoif 
thic  'OotfinAti,  eip'6e  ^tit  'oeigionAch  Ctpionn  innce  fen 
5An  fpeAfAb]^,  AmAiite  nugt^ApjiAf  nA  cqtoiniceAio  CAnjA- 
t)A|\  |iOThtiinn,  Ajuf  te  jiiAgoit  ^iirhe  nA  nAOf  Aiiioit  fOfpit  iacc 
A  ccipoeA-bAib  f oifbte,  p|\6ncA  eAcctuip  Chjtiopo,  Ap  lo]icc 
U5t>0|\  Aguf  p|\en  nA  ScpepqiA  tlAOiihe,  feb  AinmneocAin 
pofAnA,  eAng  AineAng  •oo  |nA5LA'6  nA  nAOf  peiifijiAice,  a 
|toinn  Ajuf  A  niomtAine,  6  Ai>^m  50  gein  Chpiofo  AnuAf 
niA|t  An  cceAT)nA,  50  fgAptoin  nA  piece  pe'p  nuAifUb,  ©0 
peip  coIa  nT)6.  Aipioni  An  T)a  ]feAp  .txx.  Ap  nA  ceitpe  cet) 
AOfAib  'o6n  "DoniAn  AniAitte  pip  An  Aipioth  cu^fAC  twoine 
feATAchA  f05lAni6<v  •oo  ten  lAt)  if  An  topcc  nt>ipeAch  Ap 
nA  nAOfuib,  6  6putu§Ai6  in  •ootiiAin  50  gein  Chttiopo,  Ap  tiA 
poinn  A  CCU1CC  pAnnuib.  O  -At^Atti  50  'Oitinn,  2242;  6  'Oilin© 
50  li^bpAhAm,  942;  6  AbpAhAm  50  X)AuiT)h,  940;  6  t)hAi- 
iiiT)h  50  bpoi-o,  485 ;  6  bhpoit)  50  gem  Chpiopo,  590. 

Af  uime  x)o  duipeAT)Ap  nA  t)Aoine  ugDopiSA  "oo  icAn  An  t>A 
f eAp  txx.  An  cuicceA'6,  Aimpp  te  nA  nAimf epoib,  gup  AtnlAiiJ 
coithUoncAp  An  Aimpp  fo,  5199,  6  fcpi3tiJ5Ai6  -AiftAirn  50  sew 
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Cli|tioft).     -Af  'oo  HA  hi3§0A|\tiib  teAnuj*  at)  t)A  fCAjt.  .txx.  ap.  utxrv. 
i|»   riA  ceitpe  c^t)  Aoipb  Cufebiuf  AiptfieAf  iriA  Cjiomic  6  ^^^^^^ 
cnuttJx:A:6  A-boim   to  rein  Cntiiort),  5191).      Onoriur  ir  in  prefixed  to 

CC^A-D    CAipcet  "OA    CeX)    LeAOOp    ^X>e^^   50    OpilL   O  A'OAni    50  Oabhdla. 

h^p\idkm^  ol84;  6  Ab|whAm  50  gem  ChjtiofT),  2015 ;  a  ]njini 
ApAon,  5199.  "OhA  ppoin-pcA|\tii'6e  eccttiif e  Chi^iopo  lACfoiii. 
AT>ijb4M|\c  beof  SAnccui*  llie|ionimu|'  inA  epi|Tnt  'ooduni 
UiCAij*,  nA^  coinitionA'6  fe  rhite  btiA-OAn  t)  aoii*  An  ToottiAin  ro 
pn.  -A-oeip  c]VA,  S.  -Atijtiixin  if  An  •ocAchtfiA'O  CAipcet  t)o  n 
tXA^tA  teAboji  T)e5  de  Civitate  Dei  nA6  Aijimionn  6  c|\tichu5A'6 
ATI  t>uine  50  pn  |*e  ifiite  btiA'6Aii.  Cui^^cep  nA  teic  pn  A|VAon, 
CO  cueAccoic  teif  An  tucc  -peumpA  a  nen  nuiTtii|\  cunn- 
CAif,  6  cpuchusA-b  -A-boini  50  5ein  Chpiopo,  5199.  X)ca|\- 
h^'6  oite  Ajt  An  Ai|\eAni  cc^A'onA,  An  TnA|\cA|\ol/Ai5  KoifiAnAch 
•beiifiniogAf  lomtAine  btiA-dAn  nA  nAOf  6  cputugA'o  An  •ooniAin 
50  rem  Ch]tiopo,  5199. 

[From  a  copy  of  the  te^b^jx  rAbAUk,  written  in  1685,  for  Brian, 
the  son  of  Colla  Mac  Mahon,  oi  Oriell,  now  in  the  Roy  si  Irish  Aca- 
demy, but  not  classed.] 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXV.    [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  175.] 

Original  of  the  Title  and  Dedication  to   O'Clery'a  Glossary  TiHe^nA 
{from  a  MS.  copy,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Murray^  to*o*cier/i 
1 728,  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor).  oioaaary. 

foctAilt  no  SAnAf An  nuA^  lonA  niinigteAp  CAit  ^ijm  •o'po- 
cbAib  c^tUAi-de  nA  jAOi^itre,  Ap  nA  fgjiiobA'd  Ap  ti|\t>  Aibgicjie, 
te  t)|iAtAi|\  bode  CUACA  -ooiAt)  SAinc  P|AonpAf  .1.  ITIicetit  Ua 
Ct^ijtig,  A  ccotAifce  nA  TnupAtA|\  nGiponnA6  a  tx)bAin,  Ap 
nA  cti]t  A  ccU)  THAI  tie  pe  1iij5X)A|va|',  1643.     -Amen. 

'Oon  cigeAitnA  \^o  on6|Wi6,  Aguf  •00m  6a|um'o,  bAotgAUxd 
ITIac  Aof»A5Ain,  CAfbAc  Aitpnn. 

Ajjp)  cugAib  (a  UhigeAjtnA)  oiostuim  beAg  o'f'OctAib  c|\u- 
Ai'de  A|t  cueAngfeA  outcAip  a|\  nA  ccpuinniugA'd  Af  m6|Wkn  00 
fenteAb|Wiib  a|\  nouijte,  A5vif  a|\  nA  mimugA-b  00  \^^^y\ 
CU15P,  Aguf  jLtiAife  nA  bpporfi-tJ5'OA|\  00  bi  lonAji  noutAig 
'fAn  Amip|\  oeigionAig,  t6|\  beAn  TniniU5A'6  nA  fOAn-gAOioitge. 

Til  fACAmAi]^  ionA|\  noutAij  moj^An  ^e'^  b'iomctibAii6  An 
•oiogtAitnp  o'f tit^Aii  A]^  cuif  'nA  pbp ;  A5Uf  ni  i:|i6  AthAin  a|i 
riAibio  00  belt  ion  Ann  (ciiif  'oobut^  c6i]\  A]t  6o|t  eite  "oo 
6A|\]UMn5  A|i  ccotA  o]UMbp,  feA6  ca6  oite)  00  §ttiAif  pn  -oo  ' 
cum  pACjtuinn  00  'deAnAih  ^AOib  oon  teAbAjVAnfA,  acc  nA 
ceAnn  pn,  Aguf  50  paipALcA,  C|\e bup  mAit  fein,  Ajuf  outCAf 
btiit  ccineAO  jtif  An  cceipofeo ;  Aguf  pof  50  bfuii  feAji  com- 
AnmA,  A5Uf  coirhcinit)  "OAOib,  bAocgAtA^  11uat6  TTIac  Ao-oa- 
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Dediajtion        UlAHpn,  x\\o]\  gtdCA'b  iM^AH  tinn  a6c  AThAiT)  bcA^ATi  e6tuif 
QiosBw^^'  '00  tAbAntc  x)on  AOif  Atnyif  a  feAn-ceAn5Ait>  a  TnAtA|i,  A5tif 
An  CA0|'  eAtA'6nA  t)o  b|\o]XA*6  t>ocuTn  a  lonnf  AintA  eile  fo 
T)o  i6eunAtii,  ni  Af  veA|\|i  A5Uf  m  a|*  UonniAipe. 

APPENDIX  Na  LXXVL    (Lect  VIIL,  Page  176.) 
pwSSto    Original  of  the  Preface^  or  ^Addre^  to  the  Reader\  prefixed 
nlSS?  ^  O'CUnJe  Gloeaary  (from  tlie  same), 

X)'on  t/^igceont. 
t)io'6  pof  ceitjie  neiteAii  Ag  An  teigteoijt  Ve'|tAb  miAn 
An  beAg-f  AotA^fo  X)0  teA5A'6-  An  fc^A-o  ni,  nA|i  dtJijteAmAp 
6n  ]pocAt  Annfo  |iof  t)©  liiimt^gAi^,  no  t)o  jtuAt-p  A]t  pKlino 
C|iUAi'6e  A|i  ureAngtA  niAtA|i^,  a6c  nA  foCAit  t)o  6uAtfnA}]t 
f 6in  t)A  TTiiniujAt),  no  pjA^iAniAin  aj  cac  oite  lAjt  nA  niinitJ5Ai6, 
6  nA  mAigijT^ib  t)obA  pontatie,  ^S^f  ""^^^^  fojttinidA  ah 
e6tuf  qiUAif  nA  jAoi-oitje  lonAp  tAetb  p6in ;  Af  t)A0ib-pn 
50  fonnnA'6A6  iDAOtjA^A^  HuAt)  ITIac  Ao^^Ain,  UojtnA  0 
1TlAot6onAme,  Agtif  ttijAi'd  tiA  Cteipig,  A5tif  UlAOiteAcltsinn 
TTlo-OAi^tA  tlA  inAot6onAi|\e-  gi-d  fAot  oipiei|\c  jac  t)Uine 
i6iobpn,  AfeA-b  bAotjAiA^  Af  TOO  -oo  teAnAniAi|t,  t)0  bftij 
gtijiAb  ua'6a  Af  nid  vo  ttACATOAi]^  f em  Ajtif  t)©  fUAjtAinAijt  A5 
ca6  01  te,  TOiniiSgA'd  nA  OfocAt  a]i  a  ccpAccATOAOit),  fgitiobtA; 
Agtif  f 6f  jtiltAb  f A01  oiit-deijic,  -oeAitfjAigte  6  'f An  cceijio-p, 
niAjt  Af  fottAt*  'f An  ceifc  ctig  An  cfAOi  |i6ATh|iAii:e  oile  .1. 

LlSgAI'6    tiA    Ct6lJMg   Aip    A|t   A   6A5,    AttlAlt   ACA    'fAn    ItAntlfO 

fiof : — 

A6Ai|ine  a6ai|i  nA  Iiaoi 
'OALtAn  'Foj\5Aitt  An  ppom-fAoi, 
^o  ifieAf  jte'm  66ite  ni  ceAjtc, 
n  61*60  po-fOAf  If  IPejiceAitc.^^ 

SeAncuif  'oiAni]tA,  'obgte  a|\  fOAn, 
b^tijiiA  foijtcce  nA  bpiteA-o, 
X)o  bi  An  6in  rh^i-o  jAp  nAicni'6, 
CU  An  ^|ini'6 !  An  lonAitmii^ ! 

Af  Aitne  'duinn  f Aoite  TOAite  Y^n  fceijtwi,  A^uf  fof  'fAn 
AiTOp^t  ifteijionAig,  TOA]i  ACA  SeAAn  tiA  ITlAoiconAif e,  p|ttO!n- 
ome  nA  •ojtuinge  a  -ou  dhatoai|\  6eAnA,  AjAf  f eA|t  n-ei|tionn,  a 

(97)  This  fourtb  line  \n  mUtnuulated  in  the  text  (see  p.  17C),  or  rather  the  tranalttloa  divt 
given  la  of  the  yerslon  of  these  lines  in  the  MS.  from  wlilch  the  **  Addreas**  1«  taken  (MSi « 
▲.D.  1728,  tu  m7  possessiou).  The  last  word  of  tliis  fourth  line  there  iajircemrt  I  hare  cor- 
rected the  text  of  the  line  from  a  fragment  consisting  of  f onxteen  stanaaa  of  this  csriMtf 
poem.  In  the  most  correct  diction,  which  I  copied  trom  a  IfS.  voL  of  old  lOatorieal  PMW 
In  the  poasesalon  of  the  O'Couor  Donn,  dated  1631.  The  tranalattcm  of  the  line  aa  t»  aa« 
atanda,  corrected,  should  be :  NtidM  of  prqfound  kmovfUdge^  and  FertkaurL  **  FnxkttrT  U 
put  for  "  FercheirUU  **,  the  celebrated  poet  (of  the  time  of  (3onor  Uac  Neaaa). 
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fe^nd^f  irvA  Ainip]i  f 6in ;  AjAf  jTtAtin  itiac   CAinb^te  mic  ap.  mvi. 
t)o  fe|ti5  iia6  cxA|iiAt>Aj\  TiA  teAbAiji  Ap  A  n'oeA«nA'OA|t  min-  p~*J«<!  ^ 

lUgA'O    AgUinn    AJt   All    CCAotj'O  T)o'n  fAljlge  ITIA  bptlltT)11t>  Ap  Gtoaouy! 

•oe6|*Af6eA6c,  teAc  Atnutg  t)o  beAjAH,  tiiop  V6ix)ip  iinn  a 
cceA'OfA'dA  tK)  teAtiiTiuin  Ate  a  nibeAgAn. 

An  'DAjtA  nL  bioi6  a  pf  ajax),  siijvAb  lAt)  tia  teAbAip  6ptiAi^e 
An  A|\  6iiipeA'OA]i  nA  f eAn-ugDAip  gbuAif  ifrinijte  Aguf  Af  Ajt 
5LACAfnA])\  HA  }:ocAitf eo  poi"  DiAitte  ^ve  iniTini5A'6  tia  tJiitiinge 
peAih)\Aiue,  "oo  bi  A5  ceAjAi^g  50  -DeigionAc:  AriijiA  Cnotuim 
ChiLte;  AsAttAiii  ah  t)A  SnuA'6;i  p6iti]ie  riA  TlAoni ;  peitine 
Ui  ^io]m)Ain ;  t^eAbA]!  lomAnn ;  Saiia^ ati  bheA^A  pliACCjiAic ; 
reAn-ScjteA)5rnA  meAin|iiinn,  aja^"  ]  eAn-teAbAip  pAip^ijt  iha 
bpint  mojiAii  tj'foctiiib  qiUAi^e  ^An  miniiigA'b;  IPojui^'  "PocAit, 
A^Af  X)eijibfiiiji  tio'n  CAjnA  An  ^5P ;  ^^Z^Y  ^^1*^^o|\  ah  leAbAi]t 
6pn  A111AC  nA  gtuAife  'oo  gtACAib  6'n  mbAOtjAlAC  p^Aiti- 
|iAi'6ce. 

^n  c]ieAf  ni.  b^cy6  a  pof  A5  An  t^Jte6i|t,  nAjt  tfiiAn  tinn 
Ag  cpiAlL  An  beAj-i'-AotAijAp,  a6c  CAit  eijin  fotAif  x>o 
^bAi]ic  t)o'n  AOf  65,  AgAf  'oo'n  AOf  Ainbjhf ;  AjAf  An  c-AOf 
eAlA^nAi  AjAf  eotuif  vo  bj\ofT)Ati,  AjAj*  "OO  j^viof A-d  •oocum 
A  lonnf AihtA  01  te  t)o  '66AnAth  ni  ^y  ipeA]\\\,  A5AI"  nii|*  UonTfiAijiei* 
Ate  If  inme  nA|i  teAnAntAtp  50  y At>A  aii  iii6]aAn  vo  nA  hit- 
6tALtttib  ciiijiit>  An  TAOf  OAnA,  AjAf  caIa^a  CO  niomAt)  "oa 
bfuib  t)'foctiiib  Annfo  'oo  liimnigA^,  ^Z^T  "^^  teigeAmAn 
i6inn  ]:6f,  bunAt^Af  lomAt)  tx)  nA  foctdib  x)'poittpii5A'6  50 
f6i)iteA6An,  no  bpij  jupAb  teif  An  AOf  cAlA'bAn  50  fonn- 
jtA^A6  Af  ni6  bAjneAf,  AgAf  nAC  bfuit  j\iACt)AnAf  aj  cac  50 
coirteAnn  teif  niA^t  aua  aca  teif  nA  feAn-teAbpuib  'oo 
itiigpn,  AgAf  -oo  teA5Ai6. 

-An  ceAf]iAiiiAi6  ni.  bicyd  a  pof  Ar  An  AOf  65,  AgAf  A5  An 
AOf  Ainbpf ,  te]iAb  nuAn  nA  f eAn-teAb^iuib  vo  icAgAi!)  (ni  nAC 
bfuib  nA  AinieAf  AJ1  e6tcAib  Af  ruijie)  giijiAb  AnnAiii  biof  coi- 
fn^AT)  ACA  A|i  6Aot  to  beAtAn,  no  teArAn  ]\e  CAot  100  fg^nobA'd ; 
A^Af  If  fi|i-teA|ic  6tiniit)  UAtA  A^  conttfAinib,  ihaji  aca  b.  6. 
16.  f.,  AgAf  niAffin ;  AjAf  fof ,  Af  AnnAiii  dtiipit)  fineA'6  f a'da 
A|i  focluiD.  SgpobtAp  50  minic  ctiit)  "OonA  connfAinib  a^i 
f  on  A  ceibe,  itiaji  aca  .c.  aji  f on  5,  AgAf  c,  aii  f on  x).  -Agf  o 
rAitiAjb  nA  bf ocaI  C|ieAf a  ccuisp-deAit  a  iiADj\Ain  aja  fon  nA 
ofocAjt-fo:  Ctoj,  lonAnn  AjAf  ctoc ;  ajat),  acax)  ;  bcAj,  beAc ; 
codIa^,  coctAift;  Aji-o,  a]ic,  AjAf  mAji  pn.  Cui]\teAjA  fOf  50 
mime  Ae,  Ajt  f  on  ao  ;  AgAf  ai  a]i  f  on  aoi  ;  AgAf  f  6f  01  Ap  f  on 
A01.    SompbA  Ajipn  mAji  fSpoDtAp  50  mime  Aet),  Af  lonAnn 

AgAf  AOD  ;  AgAf  CAeb,  If  lOnAnn  AgAf  CAOb;  AJAf  bAOl,  AJAf 

f6f  bAi,  If  lonAnn  AgAf  boi.     SjfiobcAf  50  mime  6  aji  f on 
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Will  of  Cfu- 
ehoigcrichd 
O'Ctery. 


AP.  Lxxvi.  A,  'ffiA  feAn-teAb|AAib,  mA]\  aca,  Af  lon^nn  t)ie,  aja]-  tma; 

Address  ^^^  ^f  ^O"^^"   ^B^f  ^^J  ^S^f   ^^P  P^-      SgpobcAU  50  tni- 

crcle^'B*^    tiic  .1.  A|t  fon,  TnA|i  aca,  [ecc.J.     Sji^iobcAjt  50  coitceAiin,  a, 

Glossary.        O,  U,  A|t   fOTi    A   Ceite  A  TI-'OeHteA'O   fOCAli,  niA|\    ACA  |X)niplA, 

fompto,  fomptti ;  ceA|\x)CA,  ceAit-oco,  ceA^t-ocu. 

"appendix  No!  LXX ¥1X7  [Lect.  VIII.,  P^  178.] 

[This  reference  is  an  error.  There  is  no  list  of  contractions  at 
the  end  of  the  Preface  to  Celery's  Glossary,  only  a  few  of  the  more 
common  contractions  arc  used,  such  as  are  to  be  found  described  in 
Irish  Grammars.] 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXVIII.     [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  178,] 

Original  of  the  last  Will  of  Cuchoigcriche  OCUry, 

[The  will  of  Cuchotgcriche  is  unfortunately  much  injured.  Many 
words  are  qidte  obliterated,  and  some  of  those  that  remain  reiy 
indistinct.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  as  much  of  it  as  I  can  make 
out  with  any  certainty.  The  spaces  left  are  to  denote  passages  at 
present  illegible.  The  translation  which  I  have  added  is  quite 
literal.  The  lines  in  the  original  I  have  also  thought  it  right  to 
mark  out ;  they  will  be  found  separated  by  a  mark  (|)  wherever  the 
line  ends  in  the  original,  which  is  to  be  found  at  foL  276  of  the 
little  MS.  voliuue  classed  34.  4.  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy : — 

In  Ainm  An  AdiAit  Ajuf  An  tTleic  Aguf  An  SpiopAt)<4 
flAOiinh. 

Ui omnium  mAnAm  x>o  t)iA  uite  dumAchcAC,  Aguf  Aichmm 
mA  cojtp  -GO  cu|\  II  1  1TlAini|xe|i  bui^^ep  UmAitl,  no  jtbe 

hoite  ecctAif  CAifecAptA ||  pAicf Aioep  T)om 

chAijt'oib  m'A-onActit;  fAsbAim  An  mAoin  t)ob  AnnfA  liom  | 
t)  A|\  chtiipeAf  Am  f  eitb  ipn  f  AogAt  (mA]iACA  mo  leAb|Wjb) 
Aj  mo  -biAf  II  mhAC,  'OiApmAit)  Ajuf  SeAAn.  beATiAix)  a 
ccA|\bA  eifcib  jAn  mittcA'o  Agtif  t)o  1  ]i6i|\  a  ^tiAchcAnAtf, 
Aruj'  cAb|iAix)  A  iva-Oa^c  Aguf  A  njnAcusA'd  'oo  6lomn  I 
CnAipb|\e  mAjt  ia-o  f^in,  A5tif  ceAjAifgi-b  lAt)  'oo  yieift    .    -   • 

II  Ai^  ctoinne  ChAipbpi  'oo  munAi6  Ajuf  w 

teAjAfcc  A  cctomne |  Aitmro 

T)iob  A  mbeit  50  jjVA'bAC,  muinceAi^bA  moi6AmAit     .    .        • 

II  ir  pe  nA  cctoinn  f6in,  mAf  mAit  Xeo  'OiAt)o 

foijibiujAt)  [•001b  pein  A5Uf  x>o  cup]  ||  pAcliA  oppA  Ap  An 

pAOgAt  Abup  AJUp  A  CCUIX)  T)0  plAlteAp  X)6  t)Olb  [caU]     • 

.     .     .     .  II  Aichni5im  mAp  An  ccet>nA  cupA    .     .    .    .   eitn 

CAcepinA mop  bq*  ^^^  T^^^ 

Ajup  An  CApAtt fein  t)0 

beipim  A  peAib  "oi  om'  b-Ap  pein  AmA6 • 

Agup  t)o  p6ip  mAp  Ap  pe^pp  cipijtep 
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ACA        .... LXZVXU. 

-f^Ai^     ...     A  tnbiA  inA  tAiifi  Agtif  T)o  beip[Tn]  f eAtb  t6i 

(•o'et-p  th'eccA)  A|t  ctiApAti  |  A5«f  a|\  f eA|t|tA6,  Agtir  'oenA'6  fe  c%«(w^/icM 

5Ai6  mA^t  buf  eiwii  leif  tjo  '6enoifi  ui]\|ie  5.  .     .    1|  cu  [1^1*6]  ^'^^'^' 

A  cti^tATTi  '6e  50  neAtfiHAi]!.     X)a  nT)eAcnAii6 

I  mtiAOi  eite  \\e  tinn  ^ 

TixMOThAOitiif  no     ...    An  be^n ]| 

Ajt  cuiT)  A  'oeipbfeAtAjt,  Aguf  -oa  ]tAib  An  bcAn  x)iob  bef   .     . 

I  b]^i^e  Af  oi'6)ieA'6A  ojttA  ApAon 

jie  tinn  An-o ||  jAn  niApcAin.    t)A 

n5tACAT6  An  buA^Aitt  bej  ITIac  &^t 

.     .     I  fUAimneAf  coTfinAigte  dtiige  Ajuf  coacc  in  enAic 

II  Ajtij*  A  SfieAAin  AUAim 

AgA  Attne  T)ib  An  uite  tfiAit  btif  ion 

.     .     0  t)o  ^enATh -oo  ]tem  niAjt  100  |iinni 

meip  Ajuf 0   AchAi]t 

A5tlf  t)A  feAnAtAljt,  Agtlf  t)A  f eAnTflAtA1|t.      tlUA      .... 

.     .     I  bo  x)o  cuijieAf  inA  f eitb  "66  xyo  t co'oa  no  T)a 

bpAtAjt II    cbomnAtge  AjiAbpiit  -oenAiift 

.     .     .     buj^  cceAt)|:AT6  f^in  teif  An 

.     .    0  AccomniAoin  AifjteAnn  -oo  pAi6A  te  liAnAin  SheAAin 

mbe^  5 I  -oo  cipteAp  T)Aoib 

fein. 

CUCOGRY  (*<c)  [ClEIKIGh]. 

A  cCtmtjt  nA  hGitce,  An  8  Va 
IPeb.,  1664,  t)o  |tei)i  nA  nuiTn|ie 
A|nno 

[translation.] 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

I  bequeath  my  soul  to  God  Ahnighty,  and  I  charge  my  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  Monastery  of  Burgheia  Uvahcul  [BorrisooleJ,  or  in 
whatever  other  consecrated  church  ....  in  wnich  it  will  appear 
best  to  my  friends  to  btiry  me.  I  leave  the  property  most  dear  to  me 
that  I  have  put  into  my  possession  in  the  world,  namely,  my  books, 
to  my  two  sons,  Diarmaid  and  Seaan.  Let  them  take  their  profit 
out  of  them  without  injuring  them,  and  according  to  their  necessities; 
and  let  them  give  their  sight  and  their  constant  access  to  Cairhr^a 
cbildren  like  themselves;  and  let  them  instruct  them  according 

to benefit  of  Gairbre's  children,  to  teach  and 

instruct  their  own  children •     .     I  am  charging 

tbem  to  be  loving,  friendly,  respectful, as  they 

would  be  to  their  own  children,  if  they  wish  that  God  should  be 
propitious  to  themselves,  and  give  them  prosperity  in  the  world 
nerCi  and  their  share  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  them  in  the  other 

36 
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Lxxvin.  world.     .....     I  charge  in  like  maimer     .     ..... 

'^u^,        •     •     Catherina orgreat 

CucoigerieM  that  shall  be  In  her  possession,  and  the  horse 

^  ^^'^        in  her  own  hands.     I  give  her  its  possession  from 

my  own  death  out and 

accordingly  as  it  shall  appear  best 

....     There  is .    examine 

what  shall  be  in  her  hands,  and  I  give  her  possession  (after  mj 
death)  of  a  horse  and  of  a  foal,  and  let  him  do  all  the  good 
that  he  can  to  her  [until  he  has  put]  her  care  off  him  non-shame- 
fully.   -Should     ......    go     ...     .     another  woman 

in  the  time  of  their  idleness  or     ...     .     the  woman    .    .    . 

upon  the  share  of  her  sister,  and 

if  the  woman  of  them  who  shaU  be     ...»•.    .    brethren 

that  shall  be  heirs  of  them  both  in  their  time  there 

....  without  being  alive.    If  the  little  boy,  the  son  oH  Eoeh  .  .  • 

should  take  quietness  of  residence  to 

himself,  and  come  to  the  one  place  with 

And,  Seaauj  I  am  charging  you  to  do  every  good  which  can  be  done 

accordingly  as  I  have  done,  and    .    .    • 

father  and  to  his  grandfather  and  u> 

his  grandmother a  cow  which  I 

put  into  his  possession  to  liim     .     , of  your 

share  or  of  your  brothers residence 

in  which  he  is,  dispose  of  it  according  to  your  own  wishes    .    .    • 

as  a  benefit  [pay  j  for  saying  Mass 

for  the  soul  of  Seaan  Meg^O.     .     .    • 

as  shall  appear  to  yourselves.  Cucoigri[ch£  0  CledughJ. 

In  Curr-na-h-EilUy  the  8th  day  of 
February,  1664,  according  to 
the  greater  computation. 


Two  Poems 
by  Ch- 
ccigcridU 
OClery. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXIX.     [Lect.  VIH.,  Page  179]. 
Original   (with    translation)  of   two  Poems   by   CucoigridU 
U'Clert/;from  MMS,  transcribed  by  James  mac  Gvirt^i^ 
1727,  for  Hugh  O'Donnell  (of  Larkfield),  now  in  the  fOi- 
session  of  Professor  Curry. 

Cuchoigcridki  O^Clery  that  modi  Of 
poem  for  the  Calhhack  Baadk,  m 
son  of  Maghnusy  son  of  Co«  •IF* 
son  of  Conn,  son  of  Iht  Caibkack 
(O'DonneU), 

Beloved  the  lay  which  ia  wad  h«» 
Which  ccKnea  firom  thee,  0  w**- 

ack,  to  me,  . 

Not  through  a  tremchcitwi  *»gn 
I  know,  [f»f 

But  to  sadc  the  alXectiOD  of  vj 


I. 

Cu6oi5q\i6e  O  Cl>ini  J  ^o  ^itiiie  An 

WAjtiATA,  tnic  Cuinn  615,  itiic  Cu- 
inn,  tnic  ah  ChAl>bAicch. 


lOtllhlllll  AH  IaQI^  t^AjtA1\|^lltl, 

Ui^  tIAIC,  A  ChAt/bAi5  6u^Tn, 
A6c  -00  ffi]\  Annf A  t'6icceAf. 
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^1^*611^  cAiiihe  1-p  cl>^  O  cCuinn, 


tK\A\K  CA01  T>A  6ll|\  1  CCdtl  ^Alhy 
50  t»-T)tlgf1Tlt1  D'Aitte  At\  n-6{DAi\ 
Pa  neAi^tAif  pjijLe  tiA  ofeAp, 
Ctiiihtie  fOAtiiAif  bAp  pnTifeAp. 

UlAI^  AH  1A|l^A1^  Cti^  CMfA, 

"Oot  T)'fiOf  lilt  A«  c-feAnfitifA, 
"Oo'ti  t&irypox*  bA  cojAoif  rpeAtt, 
50  fopAoif  6151  Of  eiixeAtin. 


Sen-|i&-6  eApiAi^  AOfOA  foin, 
•*  e6ttir  ei^tiotiTi  1  cC]\UA6oiti*', 
t>A  bi^L  CA]>  &a6  cttjAif  coiiy 
til  gAn  ipSt  iMJ^Aif  ^ogoin. 


ImClinuA^Ain  Clmiiin  CTi6v-6AiAi£f 
il^  tn  nAotcoHAi^e  jAti  coi]>, 

IPA  AOlb  CUO$A1'6e  Ag  CflAtOlb. 

1puA|Vdir  y6f  e6tti|'  oiie, 
Ar  cloirm  6Aoith  "mhAOilxjOHOijie, 

pA*  Ajt  CCO^A^niA  Af  \AM(K  Lib, 

U]\6  fk6iin  th'ogtATiiA  6'tn  oix^ib. 


O  ftio^c    Clitiinii,    tAo6^i'6    gAti 
tx>6c, 
Ac^  ATI  c-Aintn  Ciige6  CTiontioic, 
tlAi6  TiAd  f  Ann  1  teit  teAbA|s 
Ci\6  A  iti-bei6  Atin  Ag  ^icpeAbA^. 

"Oifte  te  Conn  Coije*  8li|\eing, 
TI6  6n  66156*  An  0i|\inn, 
Tli|\  duib^eAf  -d'a  6toinn  6  foin, 
3An  |\iJi'6t/eAf  Choinn  t)o  6A|\toin. 

A  Ua  An  cConn  ciiai'6  6  diojiAi'o, 
'Sa  cViuinn  friAp  6  cc^njooAiit, 
n^  'oedjiAi^eA^c,  a  *eA|\c  JiAn, 
CeAdc  50  c6ot/-oi|\eA6c  Cli^UAdAn. 


tli  -oibeij^c  -ftuic  ftiA|\  gAd  Am, 
U|\6neA^c  Ainbfine  neA^ujVAnny 

A  6lAb  -dti^lhAf  nA  CCO|\  CCAf , 

t)ot  6  -dijCcliAf  50  T>it6A|'. 


I  andenCand  thv  detign  accordingly,  xv,  lxxix. 

That  too  fkr  nom  thy  noble  bright  — ■ 

&ce  are  Tiro  Poema 

The  witneflfles  of  the  nnmificence  ^r  ^^ 

and  fame  of  ConrCs  race,  [ConalL  ^Sj^If*^ 
The  secret  records  of  the  blood  of       ^ 
As  thou  art  putting  me  in  mind 
That  I  should,  after  our  authors, — 
Ungentle  are  the  words  of  the 
men, —  [oestors. 

Bemember  the  history  of  thy  an- 
Good  is  the  seeking  that  thou  hast 
made,  [toiy, — 

To  go  seek  the  knowledge  of  his- 
To  TiMt  me  first  would  be  an  idle 
journey —  [Erinn. 

To  the  home  of  the  learning  of 
An  old  saying,  wise  and  ancient  this, 
'*  The  learning  of  Erinn  at  Crua^ 
chain^y  [given  will, 

To  its  learning  aboTe  all  thou  hast 
It  was  not  without  reason  thou 
hast  made  the  choice. 
They  are  in  this  land  a  long  time. 
Around  the  Cruachain  of  Conn  of 

the  hundred  battles. 
The  O'ifao^Aonatr^  without  fault 
In  chosen  esteem  with  chieftains. 
Thou  hast,  too,  found  other  know- 
ledge, \naxr€y 
With  the  comely  Clann  Maolcho- 
The  cause  of  our  invitation  from 
thee,                  [from  my  tutors. 
Through  the  career  of  my  learning 
From  the  race  of  Conn^  champion 
without  fault, 
Ckwnes   the   name    of    Connacht 
Fifth  £t.e.  Province,] —  [books, — 
A  statement  not  weak  as  regards 
Because  of  their  having  been  there 
inhabiting.  [Fifth  (t.e.  Province), 
More  favoured  with  Conn  was  Sreng*a 
Than  any  other  Fifth  in  Erinn, 
It  was  not  becoming  his  children 

ever  since, 
Conn^s  special  right  not  to  cherish, 
Thou  grandson  of  our  northern  Conns, 
fromTorry, 
And  of  the  Conn  in  the  west  from 
whom  thou  descendest,        [eye. 
It  is  no  exile,  thou  of  the  bright 
To  come  to  the  musical  assemblies 
of  Coanacht. 
It  is  no  banishment  to  thee  in  the 
west  in  all  time. 
Through  the  force  of  stranger  fo- 
reign tribes, — 
Thou  of  the  dustering,  crisp,  curl- 
ing hair, —  [other. 
To  go  from  one  native  land  to  an- 
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riA  li-6iccp  fitt  ftntiti  Clioniio6c. 


TwoPoema 
by  Ott- 
eoigcridU 
O'Clerjr. 


W'AOf  lottihtiitie  6Y 1AX)  nil, 
t^igit)  teAtn  in  A  l,ic|\iDh, 
"bAjx  uceijx  "oo  JtiAt  o'«  'oAiifi  t>ii, 
If  Hi  n^p  cA6  T)'a  6ttiiiipii. 

O  'cAit)  A^Ain  TnA]>  finTi6, 
til  f  objXAitn  A  cct6  *xr\S  ftet, 
n^  ^-^  ^|\bAiriii  A  tiAibep. 

t>A  |\^^  A^  c6|*  AC  ceA6c  do^r, 
ITlAit  frui|\  ^Avlt  50  q|\^6  Cliori- 

tioir, 
C|%6  ^aIai^  5tiAipVii|\  tiA*  ^Iah, 

t)Ap  f ArtlAll*  'O'tlAlf Ub  tltA'6. 

X)A  115161^  ATI  6p^o6  "OO  6A|\A1f, 
t)llicp  HA*  ip\t  jTAl/CAIIAlf , 

•850]\  5A|\  01  te  6  CAo^  uf  eAbA^, 
Ca]\  m hoige  ^o^  A|\  AicpeAbA'6. 


triA^AI^e  Cll0111106c  HA  CCA^, 
56Y  bf A-DA  6  'tIA  f AfAcll, 

"Oe  H'A^t  t^ij^if ,  A  J116  £eAt 
5tiip  6tiifi|'  6  f  A  f  oi|\5TieAih. 

Coifi]vd'6  A  e6tAc1i  laite, 

"O'AOIf  ilC|\eAbA  ATI  mliAdtiif  e, 
"Odib  tiAp  b*Ai^e  6  f  A  bAiV, 
50-0 1\6  CaiWii Jei  A  Cll Al>bAl£. 

*S  5ti|\  6tiii\  c^  |rii  6f  om  eAttAi§, 
lAt  oip^eif  c  All  V^inn-beATiTiAig 
If  triAg  A01  6'ti  i\6ini  1  jXAibi, 
So]\  t6i|\  gAd  tAoi  A  tornpAi|\e. 


A  i^A-d  fib  n^  fA*  n^if eAcli, 
t)o  belt  cAitiheAC  congiif  eAd, 

'S5O  CCAlte,  gA  fAOIfe  fCAt? 

S^Aice  iriAoine  gAti  iiiAoi'6eAih. 

If  pif  V(\it  ceA^tAd  ic  teA^li, 
ITlAf  ou  f6iti  f 6  Af  prififeAf, 
'8*00  belt  Atin  f  A  AOi  0  gAti  'OfitiA, 
In  gAd  Am  '6A0ib  go  x>AO^iiiti6. 

tleVo  iinn  itn  Clif  tiA^Ain  tiA  cceAti) 

n^  ftlll  tIAf At  TI6  ^fCAt, 

HAd  t^f  1TIA  te^t  Tnuifti  ih6fy 
liWA  feAd  cuif m  if  c6ih6U 


Hie  pniseB  Uiej  ha^e  bestoired  on 
Uiee,  [ConDadit^ 

Thooe  learned  men  of  tiie  lind  of 
Well  pleued  I  am  that  thy  cbt- 
lacter  is  not  leiKned,     [breath. 
And  that  it  has  heightened  mj 
My  beloyed  fiiends  axe  thetBi 
They  convey  to  me  in  their  letten, 
Thy  common  report,  firom  the  den 
band,  [hear  it 

And  it  ia  no  shame  that  aU  diodd 
To  tell  their  story  I  ahall  forbear, 
As  now  I  have  them  as  witneMei ; 
I  don*t  propose  to  poblisfa  them, 

nor  conceal. 
No  forbidden  words  do  I  speak. 
Of  theur  contents  at  first,  ipeakiog  of 
thee,  [nachfto  land, 

How  the  foreigners  sent  to  Coa- 
Bv  a  dangerous  enmity,  not  pnn^ 
Thy  lilce  of  the  nobles  of  Ulster. 

Part  of  their  woids— the  ooostiy 

thou  hast  lored,  [mitj, 

To  thee  shall  not  be  a  canse  of  en- 
And  that  ahortly  again,  as  thoo  sit 

prudent,  \ul 

Till  thou  lovest  Magk  Aoi  to  dweU 
Machairi  Connachi  at  the  battks, 
Though  long  it  had  been  a  deserti 
From  it  thou  didst  not  cease,  tiioa 

bright  of  aspect,  [doeme. 

Till  thou  didst  put  it  under  en- 
The  conversation  ofall  its  leaned. 
Of  the  residents  of  the  Maekair^'a 
That  never  did  they  see  it  pros- 
perous, L^* 
Until  the  spending  time  of  Cc&h- 
And  that  thou  hast  placed  under 

heavy  stock  [naek ; 

The  noble  Uud  of  the  FumbAtaB- 
And  brought  Meigh  Aoi  Cram  its 

former  state,  [pastures. 

That  every  day  sees  its  weU-grased 

To  say  of  thee  is  no  shameful  saying. 

That  thou  art  spendive,  hilanoii% 

And   that   thou   spendest,— wlist 

hi^pier  time  ? — 
Flocks  of  kine  without  boasting. 
And  that  company  is  frequent  in  thy 

house,  [anoeiton, 

Such  as  was  seen  in  the  days  of  our 
And  that  thou  aii  with  never  a 

fW>wn, 
At  all  times  with  crowded  mIsl 
In  thy  time  around  Cruaekam  of  the 

lovea,  [ferioTi 

There  is  not  a  superior  nor  an  in- 
In  whoae  house  there  is  not  gnat 

merriment, 
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lom^^A  ACA  ei6  fe^ngA, 

pion,  fteA*-6t  If  ptclieAttA, 

ccoij, 
^^n  |*eA6ii A  4k^  ^e^  fi6  Aft  £onoi|t. 

lanATin  lom^p^it)  ^Afi  noipe, 
Iti  5a6  Aic  t'AOf  lotiihoine, 

Chtiifin, 
*Sa  txtiA6Ai1>  i^kjt^Aip  UthtiitV. 

t>A  ni4k'6  1AO  t'ott.Aifi4ii|\  f^n, 
t>o  6tti|tfe'&'6  t>o  6lr^  in  im66in, 
t>6ib  HI  fecfAo),  a  1)66  4i|\  mb^ti, 
A  t>ei\£A6i  |;oi\Ve6  ah  t/e^HAth. 

Af  c'6tfeA6u  f^ii  piAip  ctif A, 
Ati  |%6  oi|\|%i&ei]\c  AmnA  f a, 

O  CA  AH  $Aipm  CA6  "Oi,  HI  10^6, 
t>Ap  HA1HH1   1|*  DA|\   Cctil   1    CC01C- 
C|t1Cn. 

CIA  t>o*c  fn^ih  p^^  h6  |\iii|ie, 
t>A  V^AgntA  A  1l6im  1l^ot]\tii'Ae, 

pQAip  AH  CA^bA  '66  'DO  f!teA6Cy 
H6  |\6  AHHIA  ^AH  OljVbeApC. 

t)A  biCiH  pH  A  iheic  i^ip, 

niAl6  Al  tbAjl  HAIHYH  "OO  6tttlHpH 

t)eAH  |\e  btiHA-duf  •oo  beAf\c, 
icAH  -o'tipptt^iif  If  <D*^feA6c. 

Ha  t>eA6  ffiib,  a  fijt  ITinne, 

A  HA1H6pi^e,  A  HAIHHIHHe, 

AOfA     J^Op-tHiil*     bA|\      HgftlA^ 

Hob  CtlA|\  f^oC|\6lH  A  ptteA*. 

Wo    x^'6    fA*   ■6e6i*6    pe'-o    ^|\ei6 

HOtllHH, 

Ha  bi  c6vli]i6eAcb  comtiiHH, 

5AH   f  At  HA  bf If  6'AHHf A  Ap  flOf , 
A6C  jVAHHf  A  |Wf  X)0  |\01-6lOH. 

Hi  ctfi  f  Af  te  A  dtip  1  cc^H, 
A'6b6U)f  iHpne  tlAic6ip, 
An  bAi*  If  Ap  bAt\|\  ceiH^t, 
Hi  nA]\  AH  CAHi  ■©  AibeitiH. 


t>1o*  CO  Hibeit  Afi  beA^An  ci[kw6, 
t\h  citJiHceAp  tiAi6e  a  VieArbm^, 
^6  A^  6Ait  T>o  6i]Ai^  6  6An 

'8a  IHAlt  ^AH  tlAltt  ^AH  AttAf . 


With   circling  bowlf   and   fodal  ^p.  lxxix. 

drinking.  — ' '■ 

Manjr  with  them  an  graceful  steeds,  TwoPoema 
mne,  banqueting,  and  chess-play-  ^  Cfu- 

ing,  [in  their  houses,  SSSS*^ 

And  wide-simad  boards  each  day  ^^'''^' 
Withoat  aToidanoe  of  road  or  high- 
way, fden 
Alike  do  they  bear  thee  as  their  bur- 
in all  places, — ^those  who  love  thee, 
And  thou  art  sung  out  at   Conn's 
CruacAttinf 
And  in  the  lands  of  the  west  of 
Umaili, 
Were  they  thine  own  Ollatnhs, 
That  had  sent  thy  renown  afar. 
They  would  not  be  noticed,  thou 
life  of  our  maidensi            [own. 
It  would  be  said  the  pet  was  their 
It  is  fW>m  thine  own  good  sense  thou 
hast  received 
This  most  illustrious  name. 
Since  it  is  hailed  eveiywhere,  it  is 
no  harm,             [ing  territories! 
Thy  name,  and  th^  fame  in  bcn^der- 
Who  of  thy  stem,  kmg,  or  chief— 
If  thou  wilt  read  the  kingly  succes- 
sion—                               [rited, 
Beceived  the  reward  which  he  me- 
Or  an  illustrious  name,  without  il- 
lustrious deeds? 
On  that  account,  my  actire  son, 
If  thou  desirest  thy  name  to  be 

heard. 
Adhere  to  thine  original  deeds. 
Follow  nationality  and  prudence. 
Let  it  not  molest  thee,  thou  Man  of 
the  I^n, 
The  ctU  hearts,  the  mali^ty 
Of  those  who  enyy  thy  bnght  brow ; 
Their  gaze  is  the  omen  of  secret 
peace. 
My  last  words  to  thy  noble  mien : 
Be  not  the  first  to  fly  from  friend- 
ship ;  [with  man ; 
Causeless  break  not  thy  affection 
But  share  with  him  thy  highest 
love. 
No  empty  renown  to  be  sent  afar, 
Is  the  fame  of  the  daughter  of 
Walter;  [ture, 
For  friendship  and  for  best  of  na- 
No  sluune  is  the  time  to  ^t&Aet- 
lin. 
Though  she  may  be  of  chattels  scant, 
From  her  her  wants  are   never 
heard.                       [out  regret. 
What  sne  has  spent  is  gone  with- 
And  her  goodness  is  without  pride, 
withoat  ostentation. 
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AP.  LX3CIX.  11^*6  6^1^  1  ccitiAir  a  6^le, 

50  mhh  JAW  'ofiiL  x>oith^tie, 
50  f  AoitceA6,  5^  t>ikii  If  xMa  ? 
'850  f^AoiiceAd,  f Aiih,  pmpU^e 


TfroPoeiiu 
by  C^ 

O'Clery. 


•Oa  Ii-Ai^tv6ib  ctijf Atn  A|\  rcoii, 

If  T>A  ITIAlA,  ^AH  1116111  tlAbAljl, 

If  'DA  piAoi  HA  ii50ii\e  foin,— 
til  tnAji  ihnAo)  oite  Af  lonihaiti  I 

lotuViom. 


The  words  of  all  men  in  each  otliei^ 

ears :  [iU-teinper, 

That  she's  ever  without  shade  d 

Cheerful — ^what  state  so  lonely  ?~ 

And  dislniTsiTe,  placid,  sunple  I 

To  her  appearanoe  we  hare  giTcn  oar 

approymly  [of  pride, 

And  to  her  goodness,  witihont  on 

And  to  her  mien  along  with  tbsw; 

It  is  not  like  any  other  woman  ibe 

isbeloTedl  Bekoved. 


[Note.  Tliis  po«m  eommencea  at  page  S3S  of  the  Tolii]iie»  andtbe  floUowing  poem  at  page  ns  ] 


II. 

Ci]£oi^c|ii6e  O    Ct6i^i£  t>o   fitine 
AH  t>Aii  rO)  %>o  dioii\^'6eAloA6  O 

t>Olhl1Alll^  mAC  CAtl^Af f. 

mo  iflA^lAto  0|\C  A  f  AO^Alt, 

"mA1]\5  TIA6  CCtllg  "DO  |\6-'bAOtAlt, 

'S50  ccuii\e  f  6in  a  cc6il>t  ^tiiiin 
nA6  'D^ot  ^]\^i6Ai^e  c'fo^ciiiii. 

51-6  ioi*i'6a  t\^  A^  A  fAib  tneAf , 

fUAip  UAIC  |M§e  A^Uf  ftAlteAf 
'St) A    CCUgAlf    111tl1|M1,    f^ApOA,  If 

fieA'6y 
tr6A6tA|\  A  ccf  ^06  f ^  <6eif  eA-6. 

lom^A  tr^Aid  Af  roAf  a6  tiim 
1oiii'6a  ai^-ow^Ti  -oob  mtiLt, 
Ra  ngein  CnjAiofo  ca^Xa  a^  X)o 

ihuin, 
'S-oo  t]^f5|uif  f^of  50  caLi)iiiih. 

ll'lO^A  If  THotlAlf C  AH  'OOldAinv 

o  c^  A  tiiiit  'tiAp  tiuf  6oihAi|\, 
TTlAf  fiA-oiiA  fCAi|\te  TiA  ti-ofions 

'OeA|>OA1'0  50  fiop  A  11Ab|\Ot»1. 


n^O^A  HA  tlAffAf6A  If  tneAt>, 
CUKAlf  T)6ll>  fCAt  h'a^  f o-beA^ 
CAttAC^A  If  peA|\rA  h'a^  tAg, 

"pU Alf fOAC  fCAt,  CA1C  A|\  jAbf  AC  ? 
^t/OXAII'Def ,  WotlAf  C  t1l6|\ 

C6t)    1nipe|\    5^65    HA    hjIah- 
56  f  i>'6|\  A  iheAf  'fA  ^o-neA^c 

n^p  diAtI  A  f  6  OT>  iVlAf  C01$eA6C. 
lullMf  CACf  Af  50  lligll, 

C6t)  Impeif  f  611  nA  noitiAn, 

<A|\  n^AOAl  t  Atl  'DOlhAltl  tAlf , 

A  f  AOgAll  Cf  ^At)  f  A'f  tf  Af5f  Alf  ? 


II. 

CuehoigarichB  CClent  dkai  wtade  An 
poem  for  ToirdUa&kack  CTDohmU, 
the  9on  ^f  CaMharr^ 

My  cmse  upon  thee,  O  wodd  I 
Woe  is  he  who  understands  not 

thy  great  dangers,  [aemible 
And  that  thon  thyself  maksst  110 
That  thy  fortunes  are  not  an  object 

to  he  loved. 
Tho'  many  a  king  who  had  been 

esteemed  [reigntf ; 

Beoeived  from  thee  reign  and  sove- 
And  to  whom  thou  gavest  mirth, 

feast,  and  banquet: 
Behold  their  fate  at  the  end! 
Many  a  Boyeieign  that  we  know, 
Many  a  high  king  who  was  thsir 

equal 
Before  Christ's  birth,  mounted  tby 

back,  [ground. 

Whom  thou  didst  caat  down  to  the 

The  kings  and  the  mooarehs  of  the 

world, 
Whose  knowledge  we  have  at  hand, 
If  the  histories  of  the  parties  to 

witnesses, 
Th^  prove  truly  what  I  tuy. 
The  kings   of   the   As^yiians  and 

Modes,  [smafl; 

Thou  gavest  them  a  space  not  voy 
The  Chaldeans  and  PerfliaDa,'O0t 

weak, —  [they  gone? 

They  had  their  time,— where  have 
Alexander,  a  great  monarch. 
First  Emperor  of  the  Gredoh  of 

noble  armies,  _^ 

Tho'  great  his  esteem  and  grat 

strength,  tthw* 

His  time  was  not  kmg  ibr  riding 
Julius  Cesar  of  renown,  [msai, 
The  first  real  Emperor  of  the  Bo- 
On  the  wwld  having  been  con- 
quered by  him, —  [hio* 
0  world !  why  didst  thou  jmtitte 
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11^1%  eifSf  neAd  ^a{i  n6  to\^, 
Ai^  Tmuim  T>o  |\octi  A  a  f  ao^aiI, 
flAd  e  A  "deifeAift  ia^  ^a^  f 616, 
A  6vi|%  7A01  AH  |\o(  f  A  i6ut>|\6ti. 

t>oi£c  Ati  cf Ao^Ait  itnAfeA6y 
V10C  Af  oeiCe  "d&ih  btJi'6eA6y 

Til  ^Ab^  til  '661b  'DOT>'  i^Aoin, 

'8fii  beATiA  1610b  T>o  domAOit). 


C6i^  A  btsi^e  |\e  ThA  tnt, 

4X|\  fnbpeft  1  riAimp^  cpeiviih, 
If  C|\iop>  t)'a^  teijiof  6Y  ccoi^t, 
'SgAti  A^6|iA'6  ^mcp  A  f  AO^OlU 

A  t^^^l'  tnAf\  AcA  1  teAb^ib, 

TlA  motiAi^qpi,  A  Clioin]\'6eAtbAi£, 
Til  bA  meifoi  A5  thA  oa^  hAic, 
^n  ■oot  "oib  HA  ccompivAicu. 

C|\A^  tiom  TK)  geiihti{i£A'6  x>ao|\, 
'SgAii  cA'dAtt  '6111c  A|\  iti^tAom, 
ACc  'po|\-fiiA6  tuAn  'cA  |\e  c|\eAtt 
eA6c^iiii  A|\  UAi|*lib  eif  eAiin. 


^■6eA^,  "o^AiiA  wfnb^i  J  ^e, 
t>A  niAf\|VA  pb  weAr  roinfe, 
t>o  beiC  o^ib  tM*  f  A  otif  , 
^t.6i)\  tK)  "OhiA,  Ac^  aJ\  t>o  dtimtii*. 

SmuAiti  6  («f  ^o  fUjgA'd  fib 
1  tiAm  qU0Ar6  if  cixei-oith, 
m  A|\  iia6  t\tssA'6  Qmop  i\e  a  iVieAf ), 

Ha  ITlOllAIIIC  tUAf,  T)0  AljllheAf. 


CAbAt)\  foi^ei-oe  ix>  bf oi-o, 
^Ab  coiViAi|ite  6  ^a6  ca|\oiv, 
t)A  bfuitnge  niAf c|\A  jAn  ^o^\^f 
btsAine  i6tiiu  beA^A  ftii&Ain. 

Caihic  lof  a  r^6  uaji  ccoif , 
t)o  niih  AHUAf  6'ti  ^6oi|\, 
'S-oo  *oif c  fuit  A  6tiii\f)  tiile, 
Ap  4i|\  ii^tvA'6  c^6  tY\6ciii|\e. 

A^  '6oi|\c  5Ad  tnA|\cii\  T)'a  b^it 
O  fr6f  50  "oeif  eA^  •ootVitiiii, 
t)o  bti  tn6  fg^t  b|\Aoti  loo'ii  fuiL 
t)o  "^oijiclofA  C|\6  A|\  ccionctiib. 


P]A1{I  C|\?OfO  bif  C|\Ol£e  A|\  A|\  foil, 

"Oo  iA|\|\  ojittmn  i|\  cc{>od  'o'lom- 

6o|\, 
*Sai\  ucoit  T>o  dttfUA  ^e  a  (oii, 
Ajuf  6  f  ^m-oo  teAHihom. 


No  penoQ  baa  ariaen,  weat  or  eaat,      ap.  lxxix. 

Un  the  back  of  thy  wheel,  O  world  1 

Whoae  end  ia  not,  after  all  hap-  Tiro  Poems 

Pioeaa,  [sonow.  Jj^  ^^ 

To  be  buried  under  the  wheel  in  g^^Sy 
The  poor  of  the  earth  all  around, 
To  thee  they  hare  canae  to  be 

thankful ;  [wealth, 

Thou  givest  them  nothing  of  thy 
And  thou  deprireat  them  not  of 

thy  gifts. 
It  ia  proper  to  thank  the  loving  God, 
That  we  are  bom  in  Uie  time  of 

religion,  [our  rins. 

And  that  Chriat  haa  healed  ua  of 

And  not  worshipping  thee,  O  world. 

Their  stoiy,  aa  it  ia  found  in  books, 

Of  these  monarcha,  0  Toirdheal^ 

bhackf  [with  God, 

Thy  place  will  not  be  the  worse 
Not  to  ibllow  them  in  comparison. 
I  am  griered  at  thy  being  cruelly 

fettered,  [trust, 

And  thou  hast  not  merited  dis- 
But  true  hatred,  aa  there  is  for 

sometime,  [ofErinn. 

By  the  foreigners  against  the  nobles 
However,  make  Uttle  matter  of  it. 
If  thou  seekest  perfect  esteem 
To  be  upon  thee  yonder  (in  heaven) 

and  here :  [power ! 

Glory  be  to  God,   it   is   in   thy 

Reflect,  firstly,  that  thou  hast  been 

bom 
In  an  age  of  piety  and  religion, 
As  were  not  bom  (highly  is  it  to 

be  prized)  [named. 

The  above  monarchs,  whom  I  have 
Bear  with  fortitude  thy  captivity ; 
Accept  counsel  from  every  friend ; 
If  thou  shouldst  sufi*er  martyrdom 

without  guilt, 
More  lasting  to  thee  is  eternal  life. 
Jesus  came,  through  our  guilt, 
From  heaven  down,  from  the  Fa- 
ther, [body 
And  He  shed  the  blood  of  His  whole 
For  our  love,  through  mercy. 
What  all  the  martyrs  have  shed  of 

their  blood,  [the  world, 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
A  greater  loss  one  drop  of  the  blood 
Which  Christ  has   shed  for  our 

crimes. 
Christ  received  death  on  the  cross  for 

us; 
He  asked  us  to  carry  His  cross. 
And  to  shape  our   will   by   His 

wiU, 
And  to  follow  Himselfi 
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AP.  LXXIX.  PttAljl  CtlfA,  YAf  CII11\ee  A  pi^,   ^ 

A  thdc  C4ktOA^|\  Hi  t>nothfitiiVt, 

Two  PoeiM  t1)  6  'OliiA  A^x  f  ^  V^  1^*> 

Si^ricM  ^^  ^tije  "belt  *e  'oiom^^cli. 
O'Clery. 

'bA|\f\  4k|\  feAtoho{;Ac  bti4L^^n, 
long  AH  Antn^i  An  co^p  ^o  n^iin, 
Tni6it>  ^o  po^c  T>o  (AbAiU 

He  tititi  f^otclii^tiA  If  f oAfA, 
"piJiAiidirbeAtA  lonihotcA, 
lAn  DpLdnnc^^A'6  ic  tS\i  tcXX, 
T>  AitiDfine  Aiiic|\in  eA6r|\ATin, 

1  tiAtn  cocA^  ^A  6if  pn 
5a6  A|\  XeAti  fibn  t>o'c  *AOiwb, 

"Do  f  AOjlAlf  lA-O  A|\  (O^CA, 

A^  Mf  fUA6cA  If  f^Of tio£c^ 

ClA  1l6  Atl  flAI^  "OO  f|\^tfl  t>>lAtAl(, 
1)0  |\6l]\lillt  flA  llAlWAt/AlJ, 

r«|;  oiiteAt)  cobA|\dA  Vib, 
1ti  Am  cogAi^  "oV  ^Aoinib  ? 

Co  f^l^f  Ve6,  ceAtin  i  cceAtin, 
tl|\ih6]\  6615  cc6ip'6  eij^eAtin, 
t)A  wo^'oeAii  A|\  5A6  feA'6Aiti, 

t>0  ^llAttAlb,  T)0  S>1A01^eAtAlb. 

Hi^  tAifcitfuw  ri^  •6^ob  fo, 
1  "Leit  Chiamn,  ti6 1  i^t  itlliojo, 
tlAd  b^o*  rndt  in  5A6  bAiVe 
H^tl  *f^A11  lAT)  tiA  ccoihiiAi^e. 

tt\6  AH  pi|\cA6c  utigAt>A|\  ^6ib, 

116  A  DfllAl^poC  UAdA  T>*On6l|%, 

*»oo  teAti  "oiob  (6f  fs^t  ripe) 
t>peAfnt>o  Vu^c  ^a6  611  ci^^e. 

t>o  £of Am  c^  lAt)  ai^Iai^, 

Re  |\6  Atl  do^Ai^  6A*-Al\niA1  J, 
Ceitne  btiA^A  'ooi|tbex>6r, 
tl  A|\  i^jif  f Ail-t  'ha  ccoifneo. 

51^  tn6p  ^^ob  00  hh  be6  bo£c, 
A^  ceA^c  6ti^Aib  T>*A  bfti|\co6c, 
*&oA  ccucAif  mAom  ca|\ah  cc6iy\, 
A  A'OihAi  u  AHiia  Af  6t>6i£ 


Cm^Ain  teAnt  ^o  |\ioHi^aoi  pn, 
Cf  ^  th^te  b6  A|\  T)o  ihiiitiiicii\, 
A|^f  lAO  vile  A)\  bAp  cctip, 
IPa'-o  teA^A^  if  f  A**©  geA|\|\u'6. 

tltigAif  leAc  f 6f ,  iAt\  5a6  feAt, 


Thoa  hflsl  leoeired,  and  h  thoold  be 

Talaed, 
O  MXQ  of  CaMkarr  ODonndl, 
GiftB  from  Gody  and  a  timeof  pnt- 

peri^;  [ftdtoHbiL 

He  £)»  not  deserre  to  bennthank- 

Thoa  hart  reoetTed  a  life,  kog  aod 

pore, 
Orer  tereoty  jean;  [ami: 

The  Taliint  bod  J  it  the  riup  of  the 
It  is  time  for  it  to  take  a  port 
Id  the  time  of  pe«oe  and  pvoipcntj 
Thoa  didst  reoeiTe  a  pndsewofthy 

life,  naDdvithiii, 

After  ttoehad  beeaidflntedintl^ 
Strange,  tyrannical  foreign  tzibei. 
In  time  of  war  after  that. 
All  sach  of  thy  people  as  Allowed 

thee,  [tiflo- 

Thoa  didst  free  them  from  stam- 
From  a  death  of  cold  and  nafcedneM. 

Who  is  the  king  of  the  noe  of  DiftacAf 
According  to  the  knowledge  of  the 


Who  gare  as  modi  refief  u  thoa, 
In  time  of  war,  to  bis  people? 

Thoa  haet  trayersed  with  them,  oas 

with  another,  [of  firinn, 

The  most  part  of  thefiTefrorincei 

Protecting  theaa  from  ereiy  psity 

Of  the  forSgnera  and  of  the  GaedhiL 

They  traTersed  no  land  of  tfaes^— 
Of  Conn*s  Half,  or  of  Mogfa's  Half,' 
That  there  was  not  eoTj  in  emy 

place 
Of  them,  and  thej  not  residing. 

Qreater  was  the  relief  tb^  g»v«  to 

them,  [afbononr, 

Than  what  they  receiTed  fkom  them 

And  there  adhered  to  them  (onoe 

it  is  a  true  storr)    

Apaity  of  the  people  of  ereiy  »». 
Thoa  didst  defend  them  in  that  way 
Daring  the  time  of  thebattle-aniiw 


Fourteen  hianspidoos  years, 
That  thoa  didst  not  negiiKt  togosnl 

them.  _!«♦ 

Thoogh  many  of  them  that  were  DV 

alive  and  poor, 
At  coming  to  thee  for  their  leBei, 
And  to  whom  thou  didst  give  mow 
than  proper  means,      \aksij' 
To  acknowledge  it  to^jr  it  «^ 
I  remember  when  there  werecoanwi 
Three  thousand  cows  toibjV^V^'* 
And  all  theee  at  thy  dlspW 
Under  thy  Uying  down  and  thy  «»• 
tribation. 
Thoa  didst  bring  still  aiteraUtisie 
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5tl1t  I^AOltfeAC  pAf  ACtff  roi]i, 

^S  P'T^  Gijxne  PA^6  t^moiD. 

Ap  fi|\  'beA^Afi  t>ox  ihuititicif, 
'puAjiAif  beAtA  ^Ati  tiAipe, 
*8iiii\  ihiA^  teAC  A  liiomt^itie. 


tHo^  11A*|\  ^OtlpH&tA  tACfA, 

^|i  cxeA^c  ^o  hAOif*  Aff a6ca, 

t>eAtA  iVieAf  A^^A  ^eAIIAf*, 

t>ob  feA^p  \  HA  b^i^eAtiAf . 

d%^^  T>o  ^omAf ,  tiA  teAti  T>ey 
tniti'o  *uic  iti  ei^x^x  6'Aoife, 

SAO^Ai  TIA  tneAiY^  t>o  ^Ij^tl, 

'Siia6  vd  Aihisn  t>o  iu>-etiif  p^, 


t>o  neo6  va'|\  ^eiti  a{\  uAtmoin. 

'SAf  budltie  ^O  tAit  1A|\  tl'DoV, 
tHlA1l&  A^  ^OAlhAn  YAf  ^OlhOH. 

Cp)  tiAii)K>e  AH  AnmA  ^a6  Atn, 

"QlAbAt,  f  AO^At  \A  £oIa1111, 

'DAinbei|\e  cufA  a  tnbtiAi*  pn, 
flA&Alf  ^o  f  611&  t>o'ti  fti£ti$. 

tlA  t6i5  pill*  Cnf ^ofo  1  HAii^t)!!, 
t>o  *ot  ipn  pen  futoiH. 

t>6l1A  Atl  nil6]\eA6A^  ^I'lfitty 

0  titf  50  eif i\  t*Aitnpf e, 
S^m>  A  bfuAif  irii  ^a6  cAti, 
•8a  11t>eAl\tlA1f  f If  Y^^  f AO jAt. 

1M(y6  ciiii\p  If  conjtiiii  Ani^e, 
0|\c  C]\6  ^itteAih  oif  Dif  e, 

^n  C)  Af  A  Cm^A^  CAT)  66lf, 

Ha  tnlVce  c]\^c  C|\&o  diOTicmb. 

mA  x>o  6|\Aiiftif  ncA^  6  ^01 1, 

1  cctti,  A  tnAo^n,  tiA  cf  6  i^Atitioit, 
X)6aiia  AireA^  ahh  50  c6i|\, 

X>o  |%6if  D|\6itpe  Atl  6onref6ifi. 

X>u'6  tuAi^e  tiomrA  ha  Ub, 
(te  coil  t)6)  -ofiof  AH  Hi Jti J, 
mobtiitte  f5tiii\  Af6  p>, 
thbfe  1  H-oeif eA*  tno  6^a|\iiio, 

tno  i1ia11a6c. 


Hie  whole  of  them  to  go  under  the  ap.  w.^tit. 

lew,  [eaetward, 

Until  th^  dispened  wertwiod  and  Two  Poemt 
At  Port-Erne  under  thy  hands.       byCtt- 
A  nnsll  term  of  years  though  then  art,  af^^ 
With  only  a  yery  small  part  of  thy  "^"'• 

people,  (out  shame, 

Then  hast  receiyed  a  UTUiff  with- 
And  thou  wouldst  not  prize  it  in  its 

entirety.  [worthy, 

Although  that  thou  wouldst  not  deem 
At  coming  to  Uie  age  of  seniority, 
A  liyiug  of  moderate  extent, 
It  were  better  than  captiyity. 

Abandon  thy  pride,  follow  it  not. 
It  is  time  forthee  at  the  end  of  thy 

age, 
To  understand  the  world  of  wiles, 
And  that  it  is  not  thee  only  it  has 
distressed.  [sun, 

The  best  triumph  under  the  bright 
For  any  one  bom  upon  earth, 
And  the  most  lasting  for  him  yon- 
der where  he  goes,  [world. 
Is  a  yictory  of  &e  demon  and  the 

The  three  foes  of  the  soul  at  all  times, 
Demon,  world,  and  body,  [toiy, 
If  thou  but  gain  of  these  the  yie- 
Thou  shalt  go  smoothly  to  Heayen. 

I  pray  Gkxl  for  thee,  my  dearly  be- 
loyed; 
Let  not  Christ's  blood  go  for  nought. 
Merit  by  a  sharp,  pure  repentance 
To  go  into  the  peace  etemaL 
Make  thou  the  necessary  criticism. 
From  beginning  to  end  of  thy  lU'e, 
Scrutinize  what  thou  hast  receiyed 
in  all  time,  [in  the  world. 

And  what  thou  hast  done  with  it 
Let  there  be  distress  and  contrition 
of  heart  [rebuke 

Upon  thee,  for  haying  desenred  the 
Of  Him,  upon  whom  thou  hast  un- 
justly brought  [faults. 
Thousands  of  wounds  throngh  thy 
If  thou  hast  aggrieyed  any  one,  of 
thy  will,                         [scandal, 
In  fiime,  in  wealth,  or   through 
Make  thou  restitution  in  it  justly, 
According  to  the  words  of  the  con- 
fessor. 
Sooner  shall  I  go  than  thee, 
(With  God's  will)  to  yisit  Heayen, 
My  finishing  blow  it  is  this, 
In  thy  behalf  in  the  end  of  my 
term. 

My  curse. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXX.    [Lect  IX.,  Page  182.] 
Memoranda  Original  of  two  memoranda  in  t^^bdn  n^  h-tlii5ne  (RJA.); 

in  iMbhar  A?    an  I       V  / 

OjiAic  'oo  ITIoetThtiip  ITIac  CeiteAchAi]t  niAC  mtc  Ctnnt) 
tiA  tnbodc,  fto  fC]iib  ocuf  |\of qtuc  Ateb^uvib  egpAinlAib  in  te- 
bu]ifA.  OjtAit)  "OO  "OotniiAl.t  TTiAC  Tnui|\cheA]\i::Ai5,  mic  t)otn- 
riAitt.,  mic  UAi'bj,  mic  t)]AiAiTi  mic  -AinT)|iiAf,  mic  b|ii4tti 
ttiignij,  mic  Uoiini'oetbAis  moiji.  Iffe  in  'OomnAtt  pti  fo 
rujiAiL  AcbTiiu'6iU5A^  riA  peA|if  Ainnipn  te^t  f c|iibAi5  in  faAin- 
teDA|if A,  A|i  ShigjiAit)  tiA  Cui|i|inT)in ;  ocuf  ca  f effi  t)uiiit)  A|t 
mbeAn-OAfcc  x>o  cnti|i  Ambet  'ouine  50  fe|\  in  tiubAHtpeA  ti4  d 
pAgbAit  A151 ;  ocuf  f ecctfiuin  onut>  co  f AtApn  Caj-c,  ocuf 
f edcmuin  onT)e  co  liAine  in  cefOA,  ocuf  tja  Aine  ofiftA  uifjii 
.1.  Aeni  nA  f6ti  1Tlui|ti,  ociif  Aine  in  cep>A,  octif  if  111511^^ 
mo|t  pn  ^c  AjiAite  •o'eotcAio. 

0]iAic  Ant>p  t)'-Ao'6  lluA'6  mAC  H6itt  5Ai|tb  1  "OhoifinAill 
•00  tobAi^  CO  fOjiegnAd  An  VcAbA^tfo  A]t  ChonnACCAib,  ocuf 
in  t^eAbAji  5^A|ni  mAitLe  ftiif ,  iaiwa  mbei t  nA|t  necmuir  0  Aim- 
p|i  CAtAit  615  1  ConcAbAifi  CO  nAimpji  1luAit>]ti  mic  DfiAJti ; 
ocuf  •oechneAbu|t  cije^inAt)  ecoitjio  foji  CAinbpe.^  Ocuf 
AnAimp]i  ConcobAi]i^'  mic  -^6^60  hi  *OomnAiLt  pucAO  pA|i 
1AT) ;  ocuf  If  mA|i  f eo  itticA-b  iao  .1.  in  t^AbAjt  JeApn  a  fwAp 
cto-i  1  *Oo6a]icoi5;  ocuf  UeAbA]!  nA  b-tli'0|ii  t)o  t)ui  a  piAf- 
c\o-b  mic  OltAmon  1  *OomnAitt*  ]ie  f eAncuf ,  ApnA  jAbAil  w 
CliAtAL  Anplt  f|tif .  [octitt)ei6  fig]  A]i  Ceneb  Con Aiti  ffif  T''  ^ 
ConcobA|i   co  hAe-b. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXI.     [Lect.  IX.,  Page  183.] 
EntiT  in       Original  of  entry  in  the  ^^AnndU  of  the  Four  Masters^  at  1470. 

Ann.  IV. 

M«g..u70.  CAifben  Sbiccig  t)o  §AbAit  U  b-tJA  n-'OoninAiU  foji 
"OoifinAbt  ITIac  e^05Ain  tJi  ConcobAi|i,  lAti  m-beit  AtAix)  fot)A 
in  iomftii'6e  rAi|i,  Ajuf  a  b]ieAt  f em  x>  f A]gAib  t>o  fcothcoib 
•o'Ua  "OomnAiib  "oon  cu|i  pn  Ia  CAob  umtA,  Ajuf  aof  caim 
o  1occA|i  ConnA6c.  bA  tDon  t\x\i  pn  t)o  |ia'da'6  '06  An  tcAbAjt 
5eA|i|i,  Agtif  l^AbA^i  nA  b-tli'6|ii,  Aguf  CACAOipeACA  "OomiiAiU 
61CC  jiuccAi  pA|i  ]te  tinn  SheAin  TMic  ConcobAip  oicc  tfi 
"OothnAitb. 

(98)  The  fbUowing  Extract  from  a  list  of  the  Obits  of  the  Chiefs  of  nr-CkcmaiU  ia*B8cfc 
transcribed  In  1727  by  Jsmes  Maguire  for  Hogh  O'Donnell  of  Larkfldd,  now  in  tiiepojWJJJJJ? 
of  the  present  writer,  will  explain  this.  The  abOTenamed  CmmdMot,  son  of  Atdh  O'Dow. 
ob.  1867;  after  whom  were:  IfiaU,  son  of  Aedh,  ob.  1S7<;  Amgkmt,  ob.  1S82:  /W*"5||" 
son  of  Aedh,  ob.  1886;  Seaan,  son  of  CoikoMUut,  ob.  1890;  TMrrtfMMocA  of  the  Wise, 
ob.  1414;  Niall  Oarbh,  ob.  1466;  JTMchtain,  ob.  1478;  Ruffhraidkt,  son  of  JV«e<*»^  *;' 
1486 ;  DomnkaXl,  son  of  J^totf  Gor&A.  ob.  1488 ;  ToirrdhtaSbkoeh  C^rirbremd^  obb  1480;  Jf» 
Jtmodh,  son  of  IfiaU  Oorbh,  ob.  1498. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIL     [Lect.  IX.,  Page,  184.]        lxxxh. 

Original  of  entry  in  same  AnnaU^  at  1106.  Entry  la 

1TlAotTnui|te  ttiac  ITIic  Ctiinx)  ha  mhotc  vo  m^^ib^'d  A]a  tA|t  mm.,  uiw 

t)01Tht,1ACC  CtUAflA  ITllC  tloif  \A  tlAOf  Ai'6Tfiittce. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIII.    [Lect.  IX.,  Page  184.] 

Original  of  Memorandum  in  \^^hA\i  riA  1i-tli'6]ie  (at  the  top  <>/'J^tn*" 

foL  45).  xSSaSt 

PpoDACio  peniiAe  TnAiLiiiu|ti  mic  mic  Ctiint)  tia  mDo6c. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIV.     [Lect.  IX.,  Page  186.] 
Original  of  Memorandum  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (the  MS.  y«no»n- 
claseed  ff.  2.  18.,  T.C.D),  at  the  end  of  fol.  202  6).         ^VSJ^^ 

t>etA  ocuf  ftAince  o  pnx)  ^I'cop  (.i.  citti  T)AjtA)  t)©  -Ae^ 
THAC  CfimtAiTi,  t)o  ppteiginx)  AHt'o-|\i§  teichi  tTlogA  (.i.  tluA- 
•OAc),  ocur  T)o  ConiApbu  CotAim  mic  CpimcAint),  ocuf  t)© 
pHim-fencnAi^  l/Aigen,  Ap  gAef  ocuf  eolti-p,  ocuf  c|\ebAi|te 
tebuj^,  octif  f eff A,  ocuf  f ogtomniA.  Ocuf  fC|tiDchA|t  •OAm 
•oeipex)  in  f  ceoit  bicf  e  co  cinnce  •6uic,  a  Aei  AmnAif ,  a  p]i 
copn  nAebotL-niAif;  ciAn  |io  |ii6eiii  •oot)  [?]  hinjriAif,  tniAn 
t)ATn  •DO  bit  cum  'oomgnAt).  Uucca]i  '6Am  '0UAnAi|te  ITlic 
\x)nAiTi  con  fAiccmif  a  ciAtlA  nA  n-ouAn  ptec  Ann,  ec  UAte 
in  Ch|\i|xo  ecc." 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXV.    [Lect.  IX.,  Page  187.] 
Original  of  Memorandum  in  the  same  book  (at  the  top  margin  H«moran- 

0/ fol  200  a.).  XSaS?" 

"  [A  ITlunie]  Af  mo|t  in  ^nim  vo  ^iingneT)  in  b^iunt)  in'oiu 
.1.  ht  cAtAinn  Augufc.  *OiA|tmAic  mAC  'OonnchA'OA  ITlic 
ttlujichA'DA,  |ii  l^i5en  Aguf  jAtt,  "00  innAjibA  x>o  feruvib 
bC|ient)  [cAji  in  mui|t  f  ai^i.]  ti6,  u6,  a  comt)iti  cit)  •oo  gen  . 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVI.  [Lect.  IX.,  Page  195,  Note  ^*^] 
An  abridged  List  of  all  the  Gaedhelic  MSS.  in  the  Libraries  ofaas.  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  of  Trinity  College^  Dublin,  t;c.d.*°** 
[It  has  become  impossible  for  me  to  prepare  the  complete  List  I 
had  originally  intended  to  form  this  Appendix  ;  and  anything  less 
than  a  complete  List  would  not  answer  the  purpose  I  had  in  view. 
The  mere  skeleton  List  itself  of  these  MSS.  would  in  any  case 
occnpy,  indeed,  a  greater  number  of  pages  than  could  be  properly 
devoted  to  it  in  the  present  Tolume.  I  can  only  hope  to  find 
another  occasion  to  redeem  my  promise  of  publislung  it,  in  some 
form  sufficient  to  giye  students  of  Irish  History  an  idea  of  the 
immense  mass  of  reading  these  great  MS.  Libraries  contain  for 
those  who  will  qualify  themselves  by  some  preliminary  study  of  the 
language  to  avail  themselves  of  it.] 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVn.     [Lect.  X.,  Page  216.] 


SSidS^on  Original  of  the  Title  and  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Gme- 
tojf*c  «r-  alogiee  of  X)\xb^\jcAt  TTIac  Pp'bipS- 

§Ab  e^ie  on  AtnfA  50   nA-OAth  (acc  |^omo|\Ai5,   LodlAniiAis 

A5Af    SA^C^Altt    ATTtAin,    t^lTIATn    O    tAn^AX>A|\    t)Ap    tXip)    50 

TiAOiiTifencAf,  AgAf  |t6iTn  pogiw^i-be  poTfttk  p6f,  AgAf  p 
\6e615  ctA|i  'riA  cctiimfi^eA|t  (iaji  nu|VO  Aib5it)]\e)  tia  SUwnce 
AjAf  HA  liAice  onv6eA|tcA  tuAicep  ipn  teAbA|tf  a,  t>o  ccasIo- 
mA'6  Leif  ATI  'Out>Al,cA6  ITIac  Pi^bipg  VeACAin.    1650. 

\)\ot  timoi\|\o,  5ti|Uib  f on  f AtfiAit  pn  Af  5nAitce  cAbAifc 
cio'OAit  "oo  LeAbjiAib  pe  tin  An  tinep,  ni  t^igpeAin  lojij  Ajt 
SeAn,  An  SeAngnAf  ji^iAnAd,  jAoi-beAlAc  i6inn,  oi|\  Afe  Af 
f oitei]Ae,  mA|ifo. 

l/oc,  Aimp|t,  peA]if  A,  AjAf  cugAi'D  p5|*ibne  -Don  leAbA^tfA 
l/oc  to,  CoLAipre  S.  Hiocot  i  njAittiTfi,  Aimpit  -60,  Aimpjt  An 
fcojA-b  c|teiT)Tfii5  et)i|i  CtiACOitcib  6]ienn,  AgAf  6|tcicib  cfpenn, 
AVDun,  A^Af  SAXAn,  50  tiAip-de  tpn  nibtiA'6Ain  t)o  Aotf 
Cpp:.  16dO;  peA|\fA  to  'OubAtcAd  mAC  giottAtof a  llllioip 
tnhec  ptiit^bipg,  SeAn6Ai'6,  ecc,  a  teACAin  TTIhec  jliijt- 
bip5  1  tUi\\  phiAC^iAC  1TluAi'6e;  A5nf  cu5Ait)  fgpibne  ^n 
teAbAip  6eut)nA,  tDo  TfioptigA-b  jtoipe  t)e,  AjAf  "oo  geunAifi 
luit  t)o  ca6  1  ccoiccinne. 

Ue5euifiA'6  c^ia  50  meAprA-b  noAC  egin  longnA'b  ipn  obAijtp 
c|te  Ai*6bte  A^Af  foi|tteitne  nA  SengenetAdf a  pA|t  Ap  ha 
ceu-OAib  cineAti  coip§teA|\  Ann  50  b'(\'6Ani  iA|t  nupo  a  n5Aol 
y\e  jw^ite,  uai|\  at)  6ltiinim  f6n  t)|ton5Aib  a  tjejiit)  nAfc  6T)ijt 
geneAtAig  g^oi^beAL  t)o  b|tet  50  btin  niAp  f  oin.    gibe  f At  toa 
nAbjiAit)  pn  -oo  beA^miAOif  bAjiAiiiuit  "oa  niA-b  bpj  bnni  Aip 
ni  t)©  ACAmuit),  Acc  "oo  CAipaetinA'b  nA  ppnne  iA]t  fenfspib- 
nib  piitiigce  StiA'6,  SeAn-nAOth  A^Af  p\uit-feAncAi6  €]ienti 
ot-ceAnA,  6  ceti'ocof  nA  nAimpo|\  gtif  Amu,  ni  nA6  cwnte  ^ 
5CtincAbAnic,  tiAin  Af  \i6t  coic6eAnn  coiniiont>]iAic  t)o  jUin- 
tcAbf Alb  gAOi'deige  AOfDA  C|ieAnn  nA  bpAqiAfo  pof  ^5 
foitlrpujA^  tti6c  coirtieti-OA  An  SheAncAif.   -A^fo  mAij  ADep: 
TTIa  bet  neAt  fiAjif AijeAf  cia  |to  coirnet)  An  SeAntAf  r  t)tot 
A  pof  Ag  ca6  gtiliob  ]AeA]iAi5  50  \iheih  |topox)A,  Aguf  feAtioipe 
ctiiihneAtA  ciAnAOfDA  "oo  '6eonAi5  t)iA  t)o  toirheuo  Ajtif  tx) 
Aipieif  SheAncAif  6]ienn  iteAbytAib  t)iAi§  m-oiAiJ  t>o  gAch 
•ouine  o  •6ibnn  50  hAimp^i  tlAotfi  pAt)|VAi5  (cAinig  ipn  ce^t- 
jiAtfiA'b  btiAtiAin  ftAtA  LAO§ui|te  mec  tlett),  AjAf  Cholwrm 
Chille,  AjAf  ChonigAitt  beAnnttup,  AjAf  phinen  ChltiAnd 
bloiwint),  AgAf  TlAorii  C^ienn  A|t  ceAnA,  |to  fr|iiobA*  fop  a  n- 
Sltiini  op-be  1  tiubjiA,  lonnAf  50  fpiil  ye  Ap  ALuojiAib  riAorhtA, 
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iccijib  fgjteAbqtA,  i  tAiriuib  S|ttiiteA'6  AgAf  fUA-^,  AgAf  f eAn- 

50  pn  ACA  An  luv-b  jteAifijiAice,  ajat  aca  n^Af  |roi|tteitne  introdaction 
rpn  l^eAbAjt  ^I^aLa;  teAt)A|t  pn  bA  to|^  'oo  •beittinigeA'b  An  bii?^»k'of 
nedep.    UAiitif  pn,  aj  fo  ftinn^'6  AnmAnn  ti^DAfi  SeAncuif ,  Q«>«*>08*«' 
A^Af  eALA'6An  ete  6)tenn  A^Ainn  )ie  5A6  ^AbAit  t)A  iXAini^ 
mnce,  ia^i  j-en-fg^eAOCfAib  ciAnAop)A  frui|teAf  riof  niAp  f o. 
At>e|t  l^bA]t  jAbAlA,^^  bA6onb-t^'6|\A  cetix)nA  noi-oe  C]tenn, 
otLAfh  pbA|itAtAin. 

pigtnA,  pVe  AjAf  SeAn6Ai'6  6tAinne  HetfieA'6. 

I^A^Ad,  pie  lpeA]A  mbotg,  x>o  6AnA'6  SeAn^Af ,  lAoi'be  AjAf 
fgeAtui-deAdc  t)oib. 

CAipbpe,  -A01,  AjAf  eAX)An,  pteA'6A  UhuAt  t)e  *ObAnAnn  |\e 
SeAn6drAib  AgAf  iAOi'6ib,  AjAf  f5etittji'6io6c  beof ;  AgAf 
foi*  bA  tAn  t)o  eotuf  AjAf  •OjtAOi'beAtc  u|tTiio|t  ua^aL  UhtiAthe 
x>e  *OAnAnn  uite. 

gAoi-bit  cfA,  ni  hiAt)  Aj  nAfc  |tAibe  tu6c  coiifieux)A  a  SeAn- 

CAf  'fJAfe  A1C   1tnbAt)A|\,  UAIjl  Pcnitlf  |rA|t]*A1'6  A  feAnACAIjl  bA 

pttioifi-ugDAit  'piA  hii-betntttiib  e,  ni  niAOi'dce  Ai|t  eotuf  a 
SneAncuf A  ip6n.     1TlA|t  pn  beof  vo  tlet  niAC  |reniii|'A  ipn 

Ogipc;    CAICCAjt   •0|tA01   ipn    ScitlA,    AJAf   'piA   5^ottAitib, 

AjtJf  eAC0|nv\  pn,  t)u  A|t  ^fVAn^Ai^  C|te  t)oib,  ecc.  ITliLiti 
CppAine  •OAji  b'Ainm  JotATfi  iaji  n'oot*  "00  a  be^Ap^Ain  50 
S^tiA,  AgAf  Af  pn  50  hCjipc,  |to  fojluimpot)  foipeAnn 
t)A  tfatiinceA|t  ppom-^AnA  innce  .1.  Setit)5A,  Suntge,  A5Af 
8obAi|tce  ptiA  fAoi|ip  .1.  ars  .1.  eA^A'dA  (Amu);  tTlAncAn,  ^vH- 
niAn,  CAiceAp  ptiA  •oiiAoi'6eA6c.  bA-OAjt  buAtitAinn,  AgAf 
bA'OAfi  p}tb|teAtA6  qAiAjt  ele  'da  muincut  .1.  Joipoen,  Aimi|t- 
jin,  A5Af  t)onn  (pec  tcAt  91,  92).  -Ainii|\5in  g^uin-jeAl 
niAC  tTliieTd,  CACAin,  A5Af  Ci|t  wac  Cif  Cjti  pteA'6A  ITlhAC 
tniti'6.  pteA'dA,  b^ieteAttitnn,  feAnfeAi-be,  AgAf  r5etitui'6e^A, 
^inn|\pn,  A^Af  CACAin,  AgAf  Cip  ntAC  Cif  \\e  ptii6iocc,  AgAf 
|te  r5etui'6e^c ;  OnnA  |te  ceot,  A5Af  Cpuiapete  "oo  ITlhACAib 
triiu^,  niAjicA  ipn  t^AbAp  ^bAlA:  ""Oa  ifiAC  Tnitii6  miAti 
n5)it>Aii,  etc.",  t.  99. 

CiAnn  tl^oine  moiji,  bA  lAn  t)'eotuf  t)iteAni  t)iob,  mAp  Af 
p)ttAf  A]A  Koigne  1lof5A'6A6,  itiac  tl50ine,  Af  usoaji  'oo 
loiTiAT)  feAn-]iAi6  peneAfcAif. 

OtlATTi  |?<r6tA  fi  6jienn  'OAit  hAinmnigiox)  Af  Ai'6ble  a 
eolAf  A,  OttAtti,  tiAif  eo^Ai-b  A  6etit)Ainm ;  Af e  t)o  f inne  ^ey 
UeAthj^Ac  Af  ctif.  ITlofbAit  feAf  nCfenn  pn  vo  ni-oif 
H105A  ©f enn  o  pn  5A6A  cf eAf  btiA-bnA  t>o  fcoiihetix)  f eAccA 
AgAf  fiAglA,  AgAf  tK)  ijlAnA-d  SeAn6uif  6fenn,  AgAf  -oa 
fSfiobA-b  1  SAtcAif  nA  UeAififAd  .1. 1  leAbAf  Aifopj  Cfenn. 

(M)  le.  "  The  Ltabhar  Oabhala  wjtT :  etc 
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Lxxxvn.  jAjt  beA5  pr\  |:6ti  'Do  6oinieut>  Se^nduif  i^io^dccd  w 
Title  And  ^^w"0>  ^^  heAt>  50  i^^wbe  CAob  Leif,  UAip  nip  nAinifieAi  50 
Introduction  ccAini5  AOintine  in  Cpmn  aj  nAC  bet  AOf  p)5ioTncA  pe 

blsa' Book  of  COItfieUt)  A  SCAndUfA. 

Genealogies.  peA6c  Ann  ne  tin  ConfcAbAip  bA-DAit  1200  pie  in  ^in 
btii'6in ;  tiAiit  eie  mite,  tiAi|i  ete  reACc  ccet),  mAp  t)o  bi  ]« 
tin  Aoi6a  mic  Ainmi|teA6,  A5Af  Cnotuim  Chitte:  AjAf  pf 
An  5A6  Aon  AiTnp|t  eAco|t]io  pn  bA  tno  te  h6]tinn  a  fwbfAt) 
•DO  ctiA|\Aib  no  •00  eijpb  }te  heotuf  innce  inA  a  cceApA 
tiA^A,  lonnAf  C|te  nA  tionrhtinie,  A^Af  c|te  nA  rcpom^Adc  jufi 
ciiiAttA-b  A  n-oiodAji  A  hC|iinn  fo  tyS,  5U]i  ft)poAt}A|\  UIaio  aji 
fete  lAt),  niAp  Af  te|i  An  -AmpA  Chotuim  Chitte,  vo  fconjAib 
fA  i&eoig  lAt)  AgAf  -00  fcuip  pte  JACA  cuAice,  AjAf  pie  Uf 
An  pij  "oib  (-OA  neucr|tomu5A"6  'oo  ca6)  50  |Truitit>  p)iptie  a)i 
A  tops  pe  tinn  5A6  tine  Ag  coinietit>  t>At  nA  vu^tce  5Uf  An 
cAnfA.  til  hiA*o  pn  AifiAnt  acc  pig,  AgAf  nAOiiTi,  AjAf  eA5luif 
Cpenn  tHAp  t>o  pAii6eAf  ceAnA,  coinieii"OAit)  An  SeAncuf  pjp 
feuc^***^  Pp6ipcpe  pte;  SeAnfcA  ttiac  ^itettA;  tlei&e  m^c 
A-bnA;  -A-bnA,  ttiac  tlitip;  tTlopAnn  itiac  tTlAom;  Aitpe; 
CopmAC  Ua  Cuinn  An  CAip'opig;  CopmAC  THac  CuileTinAiii 
pij  ITltiTfiAn;  "ptAnn  ITlAinipopeAfc;  CocbAiift  Ua  floinn; 
JiottA  nA  tiAorfi  Ua  'Ouinn,  AjAf  niAp  pn.  Cpet)  t)4 
tnbiu  T)A  nAipeAifi  ni  beoip  cineA^  oppA  gAn  tAin-tcAbAp 

T)0    fCpiobA-b     t)A    nAnTHAnnAlb,    AgAf    gAtl     ACC    CTOT)At   tlA 

ccpAcnc  'OO  fgpiobpAC  x>o  6tip  pe  a  ccoip  AihAin,  niAf  t)o 
ponrATn  6eAnA  peTfie  j^o,  a6c  vo  coiTtiexjpox)  An  f eATifcuf  juf 
nA  nAiTTipopuib  t>e5eAn6Aib  ciin6iott  cuij  no  fe  ceuT)Aib 
btiA'dAin  o  fin ;  f a  tuAipim  nA  hAinippe  pn  t)o  tofAiJpot) 
AnAf  mo  t)o  nA  ptoinncio  jAOi-beAtcA  acaio  in  Cpirni  Anof^ 
AjAf  "00  gAbrAt)  no  po  hopt)Ai§i'6  cineA^A  •do  bet  pe  SeAti- 
cuf  AgAf  pe  neAtA^nAib  ete  in  lonbui-dpn,  t)poii5  t)ib  fCAl 
peiTie,  AgAp  peAt  lApAm  "opeAmA  ete,  lonnAf  50  ppiibt)  1 
ccipib  epenn  A5  ftAtAib  f  ApeAd  pe  a  SeAncup  -oo  i^tobAt), 
AjAf  pe  liAipipnib,  AgAf  pe  hAnnAtAib,  AgAf  pe  oeiinArh 
t)UAn  n-oeAppgAiteAt  Ap  nA  SeAncupAib  pn  beop,  AJ^r  1^ 
coiTTieuT)  AgAf  ceAgApj  5A6  AipceAT>Ait  p>p-6op6A  ti5a<''*^^5 
ceAnA. 

A5  po  "oponr  -oonA  SoAndAi-bib  pn  jup  nA  hiAtAib  AjAf  nA 
bAip-o-tineAt^AiD  -OA  tAbpAit)  ip  in  Aimpp  ^egcAtiAig.  0\ 
TTlAotdonAipe  aj  Siot  1TluipeA'6Ai§  tim  ChpuAfcAiti;  r)fO% 
•oiob  1  cUuAsmiiTfiAin,  AgAp  ApAite  1  t/Aijnib,  AjAf  ipfl  ^"' 
]5Aite  t)ib.  CtAnn  Ipipbipg  in  lotcAp  ChonnAcc  AjAp  «"  ^^ 
'FhiAp6AC  triuAi-be,  AgAp  in  lb  -AmAtgAub,  AgAp  CeApA,  A5Af 
15  tlib  IphiAcpAe  -Ai-bne,  AgAp  eA^cgA,  AgAp  A5  SlioccCholU 

a00)f.«.  "Behold". 
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tlAif    .1.    CLatiti   n'OoThtiuitU     ITIuinaii  'OtubjeAtiflAiT)   aj  untxni. 
Ctoitin  THhAOitituAnAfb,  AgAf  A5  ConrtiAictie  ITIhuije  1^©"- Titiaand 

muinciH  CtlUHimn    AJ   HUA]ACACAl'b,  AgAf  AjtAlte.      hi    'Oub-  introduction 

AgAiti  1  TllAiiieA6Ait>.  ITIuincut  Chtepij,  AgAf  ITluincni  ChA-  SifSwk "of 
nATin  Ag  Cineut  jConAitt.  ITIuinciii  Luinin  A5  IpeAjiAib  Q«n«**«>e*«* 
TTIaiiac.  muinajt  Chtepcen  aj  CincAt  CogAin.  liluinci|t 
'OhuiTinin  tpn  ITItiThAin  vo  u|\Tho|\  .1.  Ar  Siot  CojAin  ITlhoip, 
iTiAn  cAit)  CtAnn  ChA|^ptAi5,  Siot  SuitXeAbAin,  AjAf  A|\Aite. 
THac  AH  JtiAbAnn  aj  Siot  cCitinet)i5  in  tl|tiniuThAin.  TTluin- 
op  1lio5bA}tt)Ain  in  Cle.  CtAnn  Chpuicin  A5Ar  1Tluinci|t 
t)n|itiAi'oeA'6A  1  cUiiAjThurtiAin.  ClAnn  ITlhec  gioitA  CheAt- 
tAtj  in  1  A]^tA|t  ClionnA6c  A5  tlib  IphlAitbeAiicAig,  A5Af  A^iAite. 
tnA|ipn  |:a  bAt)A|\  cineA'6A  ete  in  6]iinn  |iif  An  eAtA'6Ain 
ceiit)nA,  AjAi*  t)'pACAib  A|i  5A6  nAon  aca  t)o  beAn  '6^  •oio§- 
ttum  po|\5lAn  'oo  'oeAnAifi  tupite. 

niAitte  pu  pn  "OO  bi-oi-p  b|\eiteAifiAin  nA  tDAnbA  Ag  cAOifinA 
An  ccetit)nA,  uai]a  ni  bjieiceAifi  nAC  SeAncAi'6,  AjAr  ni  SeAn- 
CAit)  nAC  bjteteATh  1  mbpeAtAib  TliTneA'6  .1.  teAOA|t  t)e|ti'6 
f  AotAijt  nA  8eAncA'6,  AgAf  nA  tnb|teteAThAn  beof . 

tDo  bjiij  nA  n]b|iiAtA|\  fppe  |nn,  •oa|i  n-ooig  |:eAfDA  ni 
ftii5teA|i  A0inneA6  CAjnui-be  AiceurfiAf  nAc  upuf a  genetce 
gAOi-beAt  x)o  b|iet  50  TIaoi  AgAf  50  hA-OAifi,  AgAj*  munA 
cqie'ce  fe  pn,  nA|\  6]iet)e  fe  5111100  ttiac  X)a  a^aiji  ^en  6f6n, 
ttAiji  ni  piit  lomjiAtt  ipn  SeAncuf  jenelAC  acc  attiaiI,  AgAj* 
niAjt  t)  pAgbAiib  An  c-AtAiji  A5  An  mAc  6  '01A15  in-oiAig. 

t)A]i  ntjoig  cjiewg  CAC  An  Sgpobctiiii  'Oia'oa  X)o  be|\  50- 
neAlAC  lonAnn  vo  peAptiib  •ooriiAin  o  A-bAifi  AnuAf  50  TIaoi, 
AgAf  jenetAc  Chinfc,  AgAf  nA  n-AitjicAt)  nAOtii  iajiatti  niAji  Af 
te|i  ipn  eAgltiif ,  Cjie-oeA-b  fh  pn  (no  'oitilcAi'6  ^Oia),  AgAf 
niA-d  6]teT)eAnn,  cjieAt)  nAC  cc|ie'0|:eA'6  ScAnduf  ele  A|t  Ambet 
pojicoiiheuT)  mAn  SheAncuf  Cjienn.  pio|iconTieut)  "ono, 
A-oepiin,  UAi|\  ni  neAt)  AifiAin  50  jtAbj^At)  |\oilionTfiA|i  hiaji  "oo 
ItAi-dfeAm  ceAnA,  A5  coiifieux)  An  cceu'onA,  a6c  t)o  bi  opt) 
AgAf  'otigeA'o  ACA,  ACAf  ojijiA  Af  nA|i  e-oiji  "boib  (gAn  •010C 
A<)bAl)  b|teu5  nA  fAtlAj'  -oo  ibenAni  Ann,  iriAp  Af  tep  (1  teAb- 
jWkib  "PenoACUf A  nA  1po'6tA,  AgAf  if  nA  gjiA-dAib  pleA'6  fen)  a 
no^ix)  AgAf  A  n'obgeA'd,  tiAi]i  ni  jiAibe  lAocjUM-b,  nA  ctiA]i 
CI  tie  nA  cuAite  in  Cjiinn  (gup  cumuifgeA*  An  6|iioc)  Aip  nAC 
mbAOi  opt)  Aipi^e  (t)A  ngoipteAp  gpA-dA  .1.  c^imeAnnA);  AgAf 
t>b§eA'6  nA  ngjiA^b  pn  t)'pACAib  Ap  gAC  t)poin5  t)iob  t)o 
coiTheut)  f  A  pen  pnACCA  AgAf  a  nonojiA  t)o  cAitleAiii  (iriAp  t)o 
fgpiobfAm  inAp  Ipocloip  IpeneACAif  tAbpAf  50  IpoipleACAn 
oppApn,  AgAf  Ap  •bligeAt)  5A0116101 1  ccoic6inne). 

SeAndAt)  Cpenn,  umoppo,  beAg  m^t  gebteAp  ipn  fCAn- 
Aimpp  t)ipp  eAcoppA  AgAf  f  enig,  AgAf  An  t)pong  t)A  ngoip- 
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ceA]t  AOf  X)AnA  ATiiu,  UAip  bA  liAon-fgoil  50  mtntc  t)o  ejpb 

Tltie  and         ^^^^  ^^^  ^"  10nbuil5pn,  AJAf  Af  AXhlu^i}  blt)1f  AJAf  fCACC 
Introduction  T15]V1'6a  ACA  .1.  OttAlh,  ^dTljlO^t),  Ctl,  CaTIA,  'Oof,  TUaC  Pui|initl6, 

w^^TboST 'of  AgAf  |ro6tx)5,  AntnATiTiA  HA  feA6c  n5|tAi5  fAti,  Amuil  acaw 
oeneaiogiM.  ^e^tc  n^nAub  eAs^tfA  .1.  Sa5A)ic,  t)eo6Ain,  SuilyoeocAiTi, 

AJAf  AjUXlte.  tiA  SltA-bA  fltcA-b  UTHOJl^tO,  'DO  biA'6  (iiiAile  le 
5AC  •otijeA'b  Cte)  V  pACAlb  0|t|V<\  X>et  f  AOjt  jtAtl  A|t  501t)  AJAf 
A|t  tnA^bA'd,  A|t  AO|tAl6,  A5Af   A|\  A^btltcitAf ,  AJAf  A|t  JAC  HI  fed 

toe  X)A  fpostuim,  AThuit  aca  ipn  ^lAniifA: — 

1o'6tia  iAitfie,  tit  gATi  gum, 
lo^riA  beoit,  jAn  Aoijt  tiiom^tiib, 

lO-briA  fOgtATHA  gATl  gCf , 

^S^r  lO'onA  tAnAThnuif . 

Jibe  f  eAncAii6  ci\a,  tnA-b  OttAifi  £no]  AnpAt),  no  jibe  ^"6 
6  ACA  nA6  ccoimteA'6  tia  hioi6nA  .1.  ha  stAine  pn,  t>o  CAilledift 
fe  A  teceneActATin,  A5Af  a  onoi^i  "oo  jtep  •otigi'd,  AgAf  x)ot>et 
ym^tz  A-bbAt  Am  beof .  IDa  bpig  pn  beof ,  ni  1iiTinieAp)d  50 
fpiit  'ouine  cetti'be  ipn  cjiuiriTie  nA6  ppnne  bA  ponnifidipe 
teif  tK)  tuA-d,  munA  bet  t)'f At  Ai5e  a6c  e^gtA  t)e,  a  otioiia 
AjAf  A  eneActAiTin  t)o  tAttteA-b.  ConA-b  "oe  pn  nAC  cofihuil 
ctAon  -00  tup  A  tet  nA  SeAn6Ai6  ccogi^  Ji^a^,  vi 
f51Mobt)Aoif  •OAOine  eipoTit)|iACA  bjteuj  AjAf  a  dutj  a  let 
f eAntA^t  "oo  bet)nt  a  "tut  a  mioctti  •oonA  f  eAncA^Aio  mund 
|tAbtii'6  Aiji  A  ccoiifieut),  AgAf  A  ^eucAin  ati  a  pprhteAbiiuib 
U5t)A|i'6A  sebit)  An  lut  AjAf  Af  thaii  pn  Af  coija  vo  t^t  uile, 
ex>^\\  tuACA  AjAf  foAncAi-t  gAC  ni  a|i  a  mbi  AtfifO]\Af  aca 
tffeutAin,  AjAf  munA  fpAgui*©  •oeA|tbtA  iA|t  iroegteAbiuiib  e, 
A  tuncAbAi^ic  fen  •00  tu\\  |ie  Atoif  (mAp  no  nimp  fein  pe 
bAjioite  t)o  fteAtcAib  pAjiAin  i-pin  teAbAWA)  AjAf  tnAHfin 
fAojitAji  nA  feAntA^A  Ajt  j-eACitdn  tAig  ete  -oa  ccumuifse 
ojiijA  (nA]i  teje  IDia). 

Daoi  -00  -tutiMkCc  im  -tAtAib  6|ienn  x)0  lomtoimetit)  A5  ha 
f eAntAi-dibr  nA]t  6ui]tte  in  lonpiA't  o|t}\A  pof  t)a  foijil^e 

t)A  ppUlgp-Olf  A|t  tIAIfteACC  AJAf  A|t  A|tT)nOf  tAlg,  A1|1  Hlp  ^ 

teo  pn  gAn  j^pobA-d  a|ia  '6AOi|tnenn'6ib,  a|\  teAjAib,  Ajdf 
fAO|tiiib  nA  feAnAimpjie,  niA]A  buf  t^  pofAnA:  t)yoiUpti- 
gA-t  "outiiAtcA  nA  f OAntA-t,  AgAf  f eAtjVAin  UA  •ofoinje  At)ep 
nAt  ^AAbfAT)  oib^AOACA  cto6  in  6]iinn  50  ceA6c  JaII,  "^ 
'tottonn  innce.  -Ag  fo  mA|t  Aoe\{  An  -penftiofcc.  Ceo 
tiAig,  cex)  f Aoji,  AgAf  cet)  lAfgAijte,  t)o  bi  in  e^tinn  Af  cuf 

|11Atfl  .1. 

CApA  |ie  tegeArni  tAg, 

tie  jierfieAf  po  da  coithneApc, 
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If  VuAf  At)  An  f  AO^i  jtic  5te,  Lxxxvn. 

^5^r  ^^5"^  ^^  c.iAf5Ai]te.  ^j^j^  ^^^ 

CAbA  .1.  bAintiAij  CAini5  A|t  Aon  te  CeAfAiji,  ah  tiAittionto 

CAHAip.       SlAflJA   niAC   PApCAlAITl    ATI  CpCAf  tlAlg,  CAITUg  tA  Boo/of'**** 

PA|\cotATi  in  6]iinn.     IpeApgnA  ua  CjMtinbeL  An  ceAtpATfiA-b  Q«»«^o8'««- 
tiAig,  cAinij  A}iAon  te  tlerhi-b  in  6]nnn.  Uoaja  IpheAji  rnbol^ 
wn,   t)ubt)A   tDubUxfA^,   AgAf   Cotl^An    Coimci|meA6,    a^a^ 

pnpn  pipoc6A,  A5Af  tTlAine  ttiac  5r^rr^^»  L^S^f]  -Aoi^B^r 
^nce|tnAmAch.  UeA^A  UhuA^e  "oe  *OAnAnn  .i.  'OiAnceACc, 
AjAf  idijimeA'D,  AgAf  ITliAch,  ecc. 

TIa  f Aoijt  umo]ipo,  A5fo  AnniAnnA  •oitoinje  '6^h  X)a  njAiji- 
teAp  f  Aoip  nA  b-p|tiotii-cioch. 

^itiAn,  cAirteoi]!  SoLtnon.  CAbA^i  CAifteoi|\  nA  UeAni|\Ac. 
OAi|inib  CAifieoi|\  C^iitico.  iDACUf,  t)in,  j^Acbui-de  TleAifi- 
|\uAii6  CingDOjtn  cAtfteoiji  Chonptii.  Ci|i  CAifteoip  Horn  a. 
Ajtonx)  CAifteoi]A,  lAjiuf Atem.  Oiten  (no  CLeotoiji)  cAifteoi|\ 
Con|XAnuinopoit.      t)otc  ttiac  tDtAip  jXAtbui-be  ChpuACAn. 

"^oXX  CtoCAip  CAIfl^Oip  TTIIC  nA'0|r|VA0l6.       CAfpubA  CA1fte01|1 

AibiAc.  Hinjiu,  no  tli]fc|iiii,  AgAf  jAblAn  TnAC  ui  5^T|\b,  no 
^ApbAn,  "OA  CAifleoiji  Ai L15.  UjioigLeAtAn  |iAcbtii'6e UeAm^AAC. 
bAince,  no  tDAitcne,  ttiac  IDobiiu,  pArtui-oe  CATiinA.  IDaLuji 
TTTAC  t)uAnbATfiAi§  ]tAtbui'6e  tlA^A  Djiefi.  Cjiicit  TnAC  'Ouib- 
qMiice  itAcbuiibe  TIai&a  Aitinne. 

ConAT6  lAT)  pn  f aoiji  nA  b-piiioTn-6to6,  ATfiAiL  Afpe^AC  An 

Iaoi'6/""^ 

[translation.] 

Aiti^n  Uv  SotmAin  n^  T^ti^g,  {Ailian,  with  Solomon  of  the  hosts, 

X)A    cdifteoip    congb^kig   cagi^-  Was  an  erecter  of  beautiftd,  noble 

Ag  neATh^tiA-6  \)A  1ii6Ain  te^m,  With  Nimrod,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 

t\X.  Caur  it  was  that  formed  Caisels, 


t)A|\nAb  T>iAT\  bo  mifri'6  •00, 
CAi^Veoi|\  CT\i6i*  liejMco, 
Hu^  floiiVi  Ci|\,  W  cdoih  A  f e^kti^ ; 
AfiAtiti,  f  AO|\  1^|\tif  Aitein. 

1  cConfCAncitipoit  bA  f>|VAb, 
Cteotoip  |\ODA  ci^etin  g^iil^A'o, 
Ag  neAih|\tiA'6  gAti  XMAi)  tui^e, 
b^ctjf  ptiA'd  b^  fl^tbtii'de. 

CAifieoii\  CTion^i,  Ciii|;T)0]\ti  c-Aiti ; 


IBamabf  when  it  was  his  time. 
Was  the  Caisel  builder  of  the  land 

of  Jerico; 
Rome  took  Otj  gracefulhis  chisel ; 
Arann  was  the  builder  of  Jerusalem. 
[In  Constantinople  actively, 

CUotkoir,  was  a  powerful  cham- 
pion ;  [tion, 
With  Nimrod,  without  poetic  flc- 
Bacus,  the  red-haired,  was  Bath- 
builder. 
[The  CoweZ-builder  of  Curoi  [was] 
the  comely  Cingdom; 


(101)  TheM  word*  Are  not  translated  in  tbe  text  (page  233) :  **  And  these  were  the  builders 
of  the  chief  stone  buildings,  as  the  iK>em  says".  [This  poem  (by  DomhndU,  son  of  Flannaean^ 
who  flourished  about  a.d.  1000)  is  not  translated  In  the  text.  See  at  page  222.  A  literal 
translation  of  it  is  therefore  inserted  here.  It  is  but  a  repetition  in  Terse  of  the  names 
prerionsly  given  in  prose.] 

G09)  A  Caiiel  (pronounced  "  Cashel**)  was  a  Baifk.  or  fortress,  of  stone. 

37 
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Lxxxvn.       'd^niAct1drf]\AOic1i^olrtC\/>£^ip;         With  the  ton  of  Naifraeekt  wu 

'—      CAf|\ttbA  cAifteoi|\  riA  c^ec  GoU  Ot  Clockar ;        Hniilder, 

Title  and  A5  A  tnbi*  b]VAif-be6it  bt/Ait-  CflwruAa  was  the  high-priced  Coiie/. 

Introdac-  VeAC.  Who    employed   quick    axes   to 

uHL  n  biM*  smoothen  stones.        [innd, 

Book  of        ^hA  &Aif Veoit\  AitiJ  AH  Aijxin,  [The  two  CatseZ-bnilders  of  AUeek  the 

Genealosleai      Hi^iti  A^Af  ^A]\bAti  niAC  Ti^Ai|\b  ;  Rigriu,  and  Garbhon,  aoD atUgarbk; 

CfoigteAtAn  A-otttig  'oeAtbA,  TVoi^ieMan,  who  sculptuied imagef, 

1lAebt]i-6e  ctiif  c|\eti  CeAihpA.  Was  the  Balh-baUder  of  ^  hiflof 

Teamhair, 

t)otc  twAc  \)\a\x<  6  -At  blAii\  birrn,         [Bo/c  3fac  ^/ov-,  from  sweet  Ati- 

HAtbui-de  C]\tiA6nA  cVi^o-itn),  bldir,  [Cro-fii^' 

t)Ain6e  HA  mbf  1$  a  beA^ bA,  Was  the  Rath-bdlder  of  Oruadem 

liAtbui'de  nit  i\tiAi)6  eAihiiA.  Bainch^,    the    gifted,  from   the 

JSerWo,  [or£«iAa». 

Was  Rath-builder  to  the  noUe  kiflg 

t)At.ti]\,  |\obA  wolrtitjiti  T)e,  [Ba/«r — it  was  worthy  of  him,— 

^o  dtrni  fAit  mb|\ioJt%iiiip  tnt)|\ep.         That  formed  the  strong  Bath  of 
Cficet  WAC  "OtJib,  jVAit  JAH  ^inn,  Breas.  rwithout  «tii«, 

RobA  x^o\<  Alt  foi\  Aittmn.  Cricelj  the  son  of  2)mW,  a  ajiog 

Was  the  acute  hoilder  of  Aii&m. 
X>o  jVAUAp  iieAifi  ntsAf  At  riAn,  [May  high  happy  heaven  be  given 

X>o  t>0TliiiAlL  iTiAc  'pliAtinAcAti,  To  Domhtuulj  son  of  /ZomocM, 

X>o  tiivn  Laoi'6  tiAt  tAinfiAf  tmn,  Who  has  fcnrmed  a  lay  whidt  to  u 

O  tS.  -AiliAti  ^o  hAittinti.  is  not  awry, 

xxili AH.  [Extending]  from  AiUcm  to  ii/fim- 

AUkuu] 

*Oo  geubtTiAoi-p  itiOTTiAt)  t)o  oib]ieA6Aib  AOfDA  e]tenfl  pe  a 
tiAitirnTiiugA'b  iTiAitte  |tiu  pn,  AjAf  ha  fAoiji  tDO  itin  iAt),A5Af 
tiA  1^15,  AgAi*  HA  ^lo-piAite  tDA  ti'oeA|iniJi'o  Act  joniA'O  einiilc  a 
tiAipiei-p  funn;  fee  ah  teAbA^A  gAbAlA  ttia'd  AilAffAJAtl; 

AgAI*  Til  pilt  AlfljlA'p  AgAinn    50  |\Abf At)  T)enCA,  mAf  Olb]«ACA 

1  |tio§ACCAib  ete  im  ah  atti  i  ii'oeAHTiA'6  iat)  ;  AgAf  qieut)  ah 
f a6  tiAC  bet)if ,  tiAip  ni  CAitiig  ^AbAtcAf  in  e^ifin  Act  on 
'ooffiAn  AnoijA,  mAjtcA  SbAin,  aja^  A|iAile,  AjAf  Af  lonsnAid 
q^eut)  ATI  CAfpAi-b  incteACCA  vo  tiA  'OjiongAiD  cAn5AX)Ap  iii 
Cjiinn  ArhAit  oaoi  -00  ifiefnig  lonncA  cjte  •00  gAbAit  ha^  ^ 
•00  cuib-oeAf  teo  Ait|\if  a  tiAiagte  AgAf  a  hiofCATO  x>o  cup  a 

CCOflflUlteACC  |\1f  ATI  a|\  0]A  t|\1Altf At)  lAjt  TnbUTlA^Uf ,  TIO  lAp 

niit)TfiuitLe ;  UAip  ni  het)i|i  riAc  A|\beot  t)oib  int)eAttAirpeAb 

UIITTIOHI  eO|tpA  AJA-p  pAt)  A|t   CCOA^C   (fJAC   ftlgl*  ITIAjl  §Ab- 

fAc)  A  SgitiA,  Aheppc,  A  51^05,  A  h-AitneAft}A,  A  pelipin^i 
A  h^AfpAiTi,  A5Af  A)\Aite,  go  he^iinn. 

^^^X  TTiA  t)o  ]AOTif  At)  TIA  jAbAtA  ut)  6]teTiTi  oib^eACA  tnflce 

IT!    lOnTIATTlAlt    obA|\    HA   CCALTTlAnTl  Cpe  A   CCAn5At)AIl,  TTJAp  Af 

cofTTiAit  50  nt)eA|\nf At),  c|ieut)  inA  pruitceAp  -doib.  tli  pjtl 
Acc  c|\ef  tia6  ^lyAicteA]!  bALlA'6A  AotcA  iriA  I'eAfAin  if  tid 
tiAicib  t)o  cogbA'o  ITlite  50  Lee,  no  t)A  TinLe,  ti6  Cf  1  riiite,  A5Af 
m  Af  TY16  t)o  otiA^nuib  ofin :  tii  nA6  lonrnA'b  jati  Abec,  uAip 
Af  gioffA  1TIA  pn  An  Ainipf  'nA  CC15  CAtATii  tA|i  oibpeACAio 
6t)o  bf ifoeAf  lAt),  no  o  cuicit)  uaca  utien  cpe  AffAtifteACC. 
XDa  '6eAf bAf)  pn  tDo  connAf c  fen  cAob  Afci§  vo  fe  bliA^ 
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nuib  t)eti5,  CAif ten  ajvo^  Aotc^  uite,  A]t  nA  n'oeunAth  x>o  6tx)i6  lxxxyii. 

»ol  VI  ^  *^i.'^  4.  Title  and 

t)A    CCIOptlAI^,    AgAf    til    mop    50    tlAICneOTlA^   AineOLAC   50  Introduc- 

^^At>  oibjte  Ann  foijA.  JJaS  HrWM' 

SinceA]t  pn  A^Af  nA  hoibjte  "oo  jtonAt)  nA  cetiDA  AjA-p  nA  oJ^JUtogie*. 
mitce  blriAiOAin  6  fin  \\e  tele,  aja^  ni  hionjnA^  (t)A  nt)eun- 
cAji)  munA  bet  f  eAbAf  nA  f  eAn-obA^i  (j'eAC  oib|\ib  nA  bAim- 
ppe  p)  jAn  clot  nA  Aitt)  uijte  t)o  Aitne  inA  nAicib ;  5ii6eAT6 
ni  hAifitAi'd  ACA  (x>o  AjA]v\6cAi'6e  nA  nobAjt  nAopoA)  acait) 
itAtu  P1056A  ^10  thojiAi,  A5Af  teAf  A  50  tionThA|t  A|t  pit)  ^enn 
nA  ppuili'O  ioIaji  ctoc  piAice,  -pteAtnAn,  AgAj*  -poit^uii,  no 
ceAjAp*  fA  tALniAin  pA  a  muytuib,  mA^  aca  1  llAit  ITlbAOit- 
CAtA,  ic  CAiften  Chon^AbAi^^,  tjAite  tJi  tDhub-dA  1  cUijt  pbi- 
ac|%a6  A]t  bjiug  nA  HluAi-be.  ^cAit)  nAoi  f oiteijt  6t6c  ccoirfi- 
f leAiTiuin  f  A  tnun  nA  jiAtA  pr\ ;  A5Af  t)o  bA'6Af  ipng  innce 

AgAj*  j-AOltlTn  50  O-pjit,  A|\  J\AtUlb  lOTTIAOprA  6]tenn  ;    A^Af  Af 

niAit  An  Aip'oe  bA^b-bum  aca  'nA  mup.  ^pAjOAim  pn  AgAf 
lomAt)  A  lonnAfiiAit  ete  'gun  AOf  eAjnui'te  |\e  a  bpeAtujA'b, 
AjAf  ptteAHi  50  Aji  cceu'o-AijneA^  tnme  p)  .1.  copiAifi  ppinne 
An  cf eAntuif  a}i  a  n*oeunAit)  AinedtAij  etigoijt  eLe  A5  |va'6  50 
mbefteAnn  p|*  Cpenn  uite  50  ITlACAib  Ulibti. 

-AtTj-oetiTTiAit)  lAT)  |:en  pAttf  a  Ann  pn  t)A  bfeti6Ait)  a  pnnt 
t)o  eAtcAi|tcinetitAib  if  in  teAbAj^  f  a  pen  nAi6  bepteA^  50 
niACAib  ITIiti^,  mAp  bup  tejt  pomuinn  1  ccupp  An  UubAip 
in  iob-Aicib ;  AjAf  peucAiT)  yo  pA  nA  cete. 

Ap  p)  fAine  (.n  netnionAnnAf)  a-o  pA'OAit)  po-eotAig  An 
cpeAncuf A  im  eAXArhlAdc  An  tja  [nA  cjn  ?]  cineAtl^  netigp a- 
inuit  ptet)  in  ^inn  .1.  e*oip  lApptiA  pheAp  inbotg,  AgAp 
IpeAp  n*OofhnAnn,  AgAf  J^Aiuum,  AgAf  UhtiAtA  "oe  'OAnAnn, 
AjAf  mhAC  tniU-o. 

5<vc  Aon  Af  jOAb,  Af  t>onn,  Af  -OAnA,  Ap  enig,  Af  •oeti'otA, 
Af  fonA,  Af  cia6nAicceA6  feut)  AgAp  mAOine,  AgAp  op^uip, 
AgAf  nAC  eAjAt  piiA  cAt  nA  coifiVAnn ;  ApA-o  f An  lAppmA 
tnhAC  ITIiti*  in  Gpinn. 

5a6  Aon  Af  ponn,  Af  inicb,  Af  mop;  jac  AipgteAC,  5A6 
ceotmAp;  tuco  ce'obinniofA  ciuit,  AgAf  Aipp-oig,  if  mApcA6 
pop  jAc  ceApt)  -opAOi-beACCA,  AjAf  5AC  miA-ocumce  Ap  ceAnA; 
ApAt)  f  An  lAppnA  UbuAt  t)e  IDAnAnn  in  ^mn. 

5ac  Aon  Af  'oub,  Af  tAbAp-§U>pAC,  beut)A6,  fgeuiAd,  engec, 
eticAi-de;  gAC  "oonA  "oifgip,  t)A0f5Aip,  ut)mAlX,  Anbfofui-b, 
Aint)itiix),  Aininit;  gAC  moj,  jac  mo5-lAt)pAin,  5A6  -oAOiceAp- 
nAij;  gAC  Aon  nA  concuAip  fpi  ceot,  nA  Aippwo-d;  tucc 
buAi-deApcA  gACA  CAingne,  AjAf  gAc  AipeA6cA,  AgAf  lomco- 
rAit)e  CA1C,  ApAt)  lAppnA  "pheAp  m  uotg,  ^5^f  S^itioin,  AgAf 
liogmAine,  AjAf  jTheAp  n'OoifinAn  in  Cpinn ;  a6c  ceAnA,  Af 

37  b 
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Title  and 
Introduc- 
tion to 
Mac  FirbiM* 
Book  of 
QenealogiM. 


lAHfiTiA  pheA|\  nibotg  Af  tiA  t)ib  pn  Atriuit  Afpe]tc  An  fCATi- 

[T&ANaiJLTIOM.] 

[Be  it  known  to  the  Historiaxu  of  the 
men  of  Fdily — 

Let  them  not  be  about  it  in  error,-- 

The  difference  of  the  bods  of  MS&ih 
and  their  diildren,     [Doaam. 

Of  the  FSr-Bolffs,  and  Tttoih  De 

[E  Tery  white,  erery  boJd,  eTciy  brown 

[man],  Ot, 

Eyery  brave  [man],  hardy  is  com- 

Every  [man]  yaliaot  in  deed  with- 
out noise. 

Is  of  the  colony  of  the  som  of 
MiUdh  of  great  renown. 
[Eyeiy  fair  great  cow-keeper  on  the 
pUin, —  [nioiw,— 

Erery     artist,    muticsl,   harmo- 

The  workers  of  aU  secret  necro- 
mancy,— 

They  are  of  the  people  of  the  TnaA 

De  Danann,  [tinction  desr,— 

[Every  blusterer,  wrong-doer,— di»- 

Every    thief,    liar,    contemptible 
wretch; 

[Such]  axe  the  reaunnti  of  the 
three  peoples  hitherto,  [«»«■ 

The  GaUeoui,  Fir-hholg,  Fir-d<»' 
[I  have  placed  in  a  BTndffonic  line 

The  differences  of  these  three  ptf- 
ties,  [liistoriansnotftbe. 

According  to  the  srrsogemeDt  of 


piontiAit)  feAfiftA^A  tFeA|\  ff Ait, 
riA  biT)  uime  ^ti  iotnAi\i\Ain, 
SAine  whAC  ITIiti^  Y^  cclAiiti, 
^heA|\  Tubol^,  If  CnuAt  "oe  "Oah- 

Alltl. 

5a6  geA^gAd  T>AnA,  5A6  •ootiti, 
5Ad  cAifnA,  cpuAi^  1  ccomlAnn, 
5a6  5A|\cAig  1  ngtiioih  cati  5^6^^ 
CAf5A|\  TTlhAC  TtliU^  iTibtA'6-th6|i. 


5a6  fionti^i|\5teA6  ni6f  Ap  tntiij, 
5a6  ceA]\'OA(ft  ceotiViAn  ctibtii*, 
tti6c  fei«g  5A6  cuAitte  tAit, 
X)|\on5  fin  uhuAte  -oe  "OAiiAtin. 


5a6  5U)|va6,  betcoAd,  miA-d  tij;te, 
5a6  bfiAf ,  bixeugAd,  eticAi'6e, 

lA^xpnA  tlA  CCf  1  CCUAt  AriAtl, 

jhAi'Leon,  V^f^eA^x  nil)ot5,  V^eA^i 
n'OoThfiAtiri. 

Cti^Ai*  piAi^e  coiihjne  cAin, 
Iw  f  Aitie  r\A  cc]\i  r»t>f  otic  t^iti, 
1A]\  xv^et  feAtidA^A  tiAd  LA5, 

AlhuiL  AX)  pA^AIt)  plOtltlAt).      p. 


As  they  reUte,  be  it  known  to  ye.] 

Stiocc  feAfiteAbAiji  pn,  p'deA'o  Aitne  pjte  AicmeA^  Ap  a 

riAi^eATicAil!),  AgAf  cpocAib,  ni  duipirn  50  cinnce  ]t6m  a^ao 

51*6  50  TTiAti  eT)ip  A  %et  pojt  If  TiA  ceux)Aimpo|\uib  (no  jup 

cuniAi|^eA'6  ha  cineA'OA  Ap  a  cete  50  minic  lApAih),  uAif  ad 

cimit)  50  lAeceAifiuit  jtep  tinn,  A^Af  AT)ctuinmit)  50  tniTiic 

6|t  f cAriAit),  I'AthtiijA'o  q\o<:A  ajai*  CAile,  AgAf  beuf  beof  t)o 

bet  Ag  pne  innce  yew  x)o  6|AiTin  |\e  A|\oiLe;  AjAf  ni  heAO 

AtfiAin  50  mbi  pn  |'Aifitui'6,  acc  a  •oepteAjt  50  mbi  copiiAileAf 

A55AC  tucc  §n  cpce  innce  pen  |ie  cete,  -ajaj-jo  tnbi  einbeuf 

AbAin  A]i  A  nAitrngteAjt  lAt)  aca  tiite,  niA}t  ^f  ev\^  a  tuijp 

Af  An  1^01*6  p : — 

[traxslition.] 

[For  building,  the  noble  Jews, 
And  their  truly  fierce  envy; 
Large  size  [is  characteristic]  a  tue 

guileless  Armenians; 
And  strength  of  the  Sancffli. 

[Cunning  [is]  in  the  Gieeks,  ^» 

Excessive  haughtineie  viti  the 


Cuih'OAd  tiA  ti1uT>AiteA*  nAft), 
AgAf  A  ffopniAt)  poi\-SAi\5, 
m6AX)  HA  riAi|\niiAnA6  gAti  f  CALt, 
AgAf  fotiAipce  SAijicenri. 

AmAinp  1  ii5f  etJ^Aib  50  ngAit, 
Roi-^itmiuf  A5  HomAtiAtiib, 


(108;  Utorallx :  ''  As  the  Hl8torl«a  says'*. 
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tHii^  T1A  S^^ah  fn^ihA^,  Dullness  [is  the  characteristic]  of  ixxxvn, 

^E^r  ^ttj^^A  eAfpAtiA6.  the  creeping  Saxons; 

And  fierceness  <rf  the  Spaniards.     Title  and 
S^ficAnfte  1  ^rppAii^cAib  ^eAc|\Aig,        [Coyetoosness  [is]  in  the  responsive  introduc- 

AHArre^nS^TPr-^lil^^A^^^^;  French,  SSFirbiW 

A^  fo  eotuf  m^  cc]VAtiti  ^o  ce^pu,  And  anger  in  the  Britons; —  s^ok  of 

C|v&of  ^Att  A^Af  ce<&tiiiiii'6eA6u.  This  is  the  knowledge  of  the  trees,  CtoaMiogiea. 

justly;—  [merce. 

Gluttony  of  the  Danes,  and  com- 

moin-iheAiiinA  C]\tii^eA6  tii  te^X,        [The  high  spirit  of  the  Picts  I  cannot 

Ai tVe  A^4\f  eAcujvd^ ^oi'de^L,  conceal;  [Gaedhil; 

AT>bej\  poit^  TiA  n Aoih  ufxe  iia6,  The  beauty  and  amorousness  of  the 

A  Cli|>ifc  |\ob  C410111  An  CDiVi'DAd.  C.  So  says  Giila  na  Naomh  through 

verse,  [pleasant.] 

0  Christ !  may  the  composition  be 

•Oa|i  ttooij  Af  coi\Aix)e  ah  6of niAitcAf  ut)  X)'pA5Ail.  in  Cpinn 
mAp  CA  •oo  •obgeAt)  i  SeATi^Af  ITIop  pnAt>|tAi5  "oa  cceAjTYiA'o 
beATi  etjip  "oif  peA|\  in  Ainip|t  6oinipeA|iCA,  lonnAf  nAp  ffeA^ 
•oi  CIA  i6iD  AtAip  An  coi|\|^if  t)o  get  An  uAi|\pn,  A'oe|i'oti§io'6 
(munAb  et)i]Mn  teAnAb  t)0  cuji  Ati  acaiji  p|ie  a|\  mcyd  ete) 
efccACC  tef  50  ceAnn  ceo]tA  mbtiAA'bAn  50  co  pne-c]itid, 
pne-guc,  AjAf  pne-beufA  •66;  ajaj*  gibe  "oon  X)Apo|t  ]\e  a 
cceo  50  ccujAnn  pn  cungnAth  inrdeAnmA  "oon  rhnAoi  aiji, 
tiAi|t  meApoA]!  5ti|AAb  Lef  in  yeA]i  ten  coptiuiLe  An  teAnAb  e; 
AjAi*  "OAit  tiom  A-oo  conicA]\Ai5eA'6  pn  1  n'o'Li5eA'6  S.  pAcpAic 
A-p  neiTTiiongnAt)  a  bet  nA  Ap'o-coTfiA]A'6A  a|\  cineAt)oib  f eAC  a 
cete.  1)10*6  nA6  eDiji  a  f AgAit  p^AinneAc  5A6  uai]\,  ni  ^uit 
egcneApoodc  eotuif  Ann;  AgAf  foy  Af  ni  6  in  A5A1'6  nA 
•D^toinge  A'oep  nAC  bi  cineAf)  ipn  t\^^t  nA6  ccuipt)  feAncAiDA 
50  niACAib  ITIiti'6 :  AgAf  cA|t  A  6eAnn  pn  -oa  mA  AnitAi'6  -00 
Det  nip  longnAiL)  6,  uai|\  -oa  preucAt!)  feAp  AplllhACAiblTlitm 
fen  (gtif  nA  cbAnnuib  ]v\tiiiA]tA  t)o  potfAt)  ua^a  in  6pinn, 
AgAf  in  >AlbAin,  aja^  a  lAjAt)  rhAijieAf  T)ib  Amu)  ni  cuip- 
feA-D  in  longnAt)  gAn  tDAOine  Af  uipipte  inAit>  (po  bio'6  ^ utA 
pe  |:At)A)  •00  ifiAjitAin,  Ap  Af  gnAt  •oonA  1iA|\t)-flAitib  (An  uAip 
lom'OAiji'o  A  ccuxAnnA  AjAf  A  ccineutA)  f on\*6in5e,  f e6'oti5A'6, 
AgAf  f  ApjgAii  A  cceteA^  ^S^r  ^  ^^cc  teAnAin'inA. 

"Peud  Cpe,  AgAf  An  •oorfiAn  uite  X)ia  ccurjiAe  fen,  AgAf  ni 
f'oit  foipceAnn  Ap  a  fpiig©  'oo  epomtAipu  Ann  'oo  pn,  Af 
riAC  longnAf)  t)A  thai!)  50  ITlACAib  Itl  111*6  vo  beuptAOi  uif  eAt) 
genebAd  Y^ca  in  epnn  Amu. 

'Oo  bf  15  gup  bo  beuf  -00  nA  f  eAncA^ib  ftonnA'6  teAbAp 
Ap  teit,  "00  pep  A  fAine,  -oo  f  AopclAnnuib  5^oi'6eAb  (AbAin, 
t>obio'6  AnAf  uilLe  Ap  a  nAipe  •00  lom^oiTheut))  mAp  ca  teAbAp 
ConnACCAC,  tllcA6,  LAigneAc,  tTluiThneAc;  -oo  geunAm  poinn 
AgAr  x)ifpiu5A'6  Ap  An  beAbAp  f  a  AgA  f oinn  a  beAbpAib  f Aine 
fo  Lion  gAbAt  6feAnn  p6  n5A0i'6eAtAib,  AgAf  fo  tion  nA 
ccpi  TTIac  triibt)  ^fpAine  op  gAbAt)  fbAiceAf  nA  Ipo^obA,  beA- 
bAp  •00  nA  nAoniAib,  AgAf  beAbAp  "oo  phomopcAib,  "Oo  lx)ctAn- 
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LXXXVII.    nutb,    •DO    gllAtttllb,    AgAf    S^SJCgAttuib,   I^ATIA   A^ltf   flUAID^ 

~  "OA  nep. 

IntnJJno-  .1.  AH  Cetlt)  tcAbAjl  'OO  ptlAjtCAlAtl  ]AO  dCtl'O-JAb   61*11)11  Up 

Mac  RrbiBs-  Tit)itinn,  50  ci:ofU5Ai6  AH  tcAbAi^s  AjAf  ccAdc  CheAffd  beoj- 

G^noSMiei.  ^^^  P^  ^  i^oinn.     An  ■oajia  tcAbAp  t)o  tlewii-b.  An  q«Af 

"o'lpbeAiAuib  t)ot5,  ah  ceAt|UiinA'6  t)o  UhuAit  t)e  'OAnAim,  An 

cuiseA^  vo  5liAOi'6eAlAib,  ^i^a['  X)o  ITIhACAib  TTlib*  mle; 

gi'beA'o  Af  'DO  pot  C|teAtnoin  tAb^vAf  50  c{iiocTiti5Ai&  '601b, 

AgA-p   Af  mo    AT)    tCAbAp  f OlTl   tTIAlX)   j^ACC  l^bAlfl  lAJI  feAH- 

|Aoinn,  UAijt  ACA  ni  Af  tn6  inA  pn  atjh  hi  Ap  ViotiihAine  itja 
inA]A  t)o  bi  pATTi,  inA]A  bup  te|t  t)on  tetijtoiri  pA|imn.  ^ti 
repoti,  x>o  fiot  Ip,  AgAf  'oo  *0 nAit  p^ACAC ;  x)  puit  CjiCAihoin 
oeop  lADp-oe  UAip  Ap  eun  '6titAi<)  t)oib  in  tlLcAib  pe  liACAit. 
-An  peAtoTOA-b  teAbA|\  t)o  pot  Cbin,  AjAp  -00  6toinn  ltii§oec 
mic  Ice,  uAiji  Ap  eun  'otitAi'6  -6010  An  ITlTitimA  tA|i  mbunA- 
"bup.  -An  cocumA-b  teAbA^t  x>o  nAOiiiAib  C^ieAnn.  An  noiiiAO 
A5AP  AnteAbAjt  'oepneAc,  "©'pomopduib,  t)o  tx>cbAnn6iiib,  45AP 

•00  gllAtiAlb, 

Sui-diugAt)  A|\  teAbAip  (a  tetigcoiji)  munAb  top  teAC  cpe 
pui'oitijA'o  popAip  |\e  pnpop :  ni  AX)ihuiin  nAC  Ain-ihinic  aca 
inncib,  o  phenitip  |?A|tpAii6  AntiAp;  peufc  ctAnn  pheniufA 
yein  .1.  Tlet  An  popAji  50  h^theAC  A5  feAncAitwb  o  topAC, 
A5AP  tlAonbAt  An  pnpop  gAn  po  nAi|vme,  aja^  niA|t  pn. 

Cpefhon  mAc  ttliti^b  pA  ccutt)  ete  x>o  ctoinn  Ulitrb  Ap 
pnne  inAp;  ni  puit  cineAt^  A|t  a  pptnt  Ann  niA|t  pn  gup  ha 
ptoinncib  'oegeAncA  auait)  AgAinn  Amu. 

Ipeu6  TOAjt  cttipt)  peAncbA'bA  tTluihAn  CtAnn  CtiAptAiJ  pe 
pot  SuittebAtn  Ap  pnne  inAit),  pot  mbjnAin  pe  cctmnn 
mhAtgAihnA  Ap  pnne  in  Ait),  AjAp  niAp  pn. 

Cuipit)  tebAip  ete  1  Uet  Ctiinn,  AjAp  cuipiti  t)occuip 
Cedn,  tliAtt  tiAoigiAttAC  connA  ftiocc  Ap  fo  j^  nAbpAitptfe 
bAt)  pne  inAp. 

Peud  50  n'oeACA'6  IDuac  ^AtAc  ttiac  t>piAin,  ah  popAp  piAf 
nA  cp  niACAib  pcoAt)  bAt)  pne  inAp. 

CtiipiT)  peAncAi-d  Shit  niuipeA-Ooig  pot  cConcAbAip  pe  tiA 
pnpopuib. 

CuipiT)  tItcAig  ITIaj  -AonjupA,  x>o  ftiocc  Chonuitt  CheAp- 
nAig  |\6  ptio6c  An  pig  ConcAbAp,  niAp  ApAt)  ptiocc  ChonwU 
bA  pAtrfiAipe  Ann,  AgAr  niAp  pn  •oo  loniAt)  ete  bA  heihetc  pe 
A  nAipeATTi ;  AgAp  niA  LegtcAp  teo  pAn  a  ^eAnAth  lAp  ccoip, 
cpeut)  nAC  btii6  'oteACc  t)ATnpA  teAnthmn  a  tuipg. 

UAipip  pn,  -OA  pAoiteAf)  Aom  neAC  goniA'd  AngnAp  pot),  tii 
he'd  6eAnA,  tiAip  Ap  mime  nAC  ewp  gAn  a  i66iinAiii  cpe  Ai*p6- 
ceAC  lomAt)  nA  nAicmeA'6  A5AP  nA  mtfcineut  aj  ccacc  AHVAf 
Ap  ApAite,  Agup  t)ocum  A  pgAOitce  o  cete  Ap  egin  An  pitipop 
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AIHI*  A]t  ATI  pnpop,  A5Af  niA|\  pn  fAfeAt  A|t  UAljlllJ.  Title  and 

UU15  ciiilie  tcAc  A  tetigtoip,  5tj]\ob  'otigeA'6  in  6]Mnn  introduc- 
fof A]t  x>o  tv\\  1  |:T:tAiteA|'  A|t  beulAib  pnp^,  tnAji  At)ej\  ati  mm  nrbiu' 

]11A5AlL  '©1,15116  p  Af  ATI  SeAn6Af  1fn6l1,  AJAf  AT  ATI  fenCACUf  1  S^^^ogiei. 

ccoiccinne,  mA|i  fo :  SiTipoji  La  pne,  |:^Ab6A  Ia  fukid,  eApiA 
tA  beAjtuif  .1.  ATI  CI  Aj*  pne  "00  pTie  t)o  cti]i  1  cceATvnA|'  tia 
pne  pn  pen ;  AgAf  An  ci  Af  mo  ceteA'6A  A^Af  cuTiiA6cA  thax) 
cofh-UAf  At  e  ^ie  nA  pnpop,  "oo  tup  if  in  ppLAiceAf ,  no  if  in 
ci5eA]\fiAf,  AjAf  An  CI  Af  eA^n Ai'6e  -oo  cu|i  An  uACCA]iAnACC  nA 
VieAg^Aife. 

gi-oeAib  niA  f  e  An  pnpoji  Af  mo*  cotcuf ,  bi  ci§eA|\nAf  Ai^e, 
no  munA  bfuit  fof  a|i  coiih-dinet  x>o  Af  mo  cot6uf  inAf  f e  "oon 
cfuitn  A'oep  t)ti5eA^,bi  ciJeAfnAf  aj  An  pnpop;  lonAnn  fAn 
f  A  ni  ]ioiTTie. 

AcA  ^nn  coicceAnn  CAncAji  x>o  '6eA]ibA'6  gujiob  'oteAdc 
fOfAji  'oiongbAtA  "DO  cuiii  pg©  All  beut/Aib  lomAt)  pnpof  nAC 
biA-d  1  ccotcuf Alb  •otijteAc,  ut  oicitur : — 

IDa  mbet  nonbAji  "oo  tine, 

CdIJI  ThAC  TTlAlt  If  pge, 

-Af e  A  t)iof5Ai6  Y^^  ceAf c  coi^i, 
-A  po5A'6  pfAb  1  cceu'ooni. 

AgAf  Of  coiji  mAf  pn  f Of A|i  x>o  cup  ca|i  pnpop  t  f i§e ; 
cpet)  nA6  ctiifp'6e  ('oa  mA  Ait  te  neA6)  1  cctif  teAbAif  e; 
AjAf  f Of  bA  mioTfio'6Ait  An  nof  An  f 6  X)o  6uf  Af  'oe|\eA'6  buifo 
AgAf  CAC  ete  -OA  mA  lAt)  A  '6eAfbfAitf e  bA  pne  x>o  bet  Ann 
T>o  tuy\  Af  cof  AC  AjAf  gAn  lA'b  nA  f  105A. 

Ipeuc  fof  50  ccuifteAf  t)AOf  ttAnnA  (ni  heAi6  AiiiAin)  Af 
beutAib  f AOf  ctAnn  1  ccemib  AfOA  in  Cfinn  cf e  toice  CAt- 
iiiui'6e  t)o  bet  aca  ;  AjAf  Af  longAncAi-be  pn  nA  An  nof  f  eAih- 
nAice,  AgAf  Af  mo  An  cAf  "oo  UAiftib  ^eAnn  6,  inA  5ibe  Af 
mot  fui'dijeA't  t)o  befmio  Af  a  feAnctifAib,  'fjAn  'ouAif 
t>tiinn  T)A  tionn  6  Aoin  neAd  aca.    -Aife  pn  lAffAm  x>o  At- 

CUinpift  Of fA  tetfgeAt   •OO   gAbAlt,  5A  ff OgAnCAIt)  50  f AttAf . 

•oubhAtuAch  triAC  tntibhisish. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVIII.     [Lect.  XI.,  Page  243.] 
Original  of  passage  in  the  ''Book  ofLeinster*'  (a  vellum  MS,  of^^^^ 
the  twelfth  century^  classed  H.  2.  18.,  T,C.D,)jfoL  151.  a.,  LeimterM 
as  to  the  Historic  Tales,  mstorie 

'Oo  nemtigut)  ptex)  1  Sc6tAib  ocuf  1  ComjmmAib  inf o  pf ,  ^ ***"•' 
t)A  nAfnif  -oo  tlijAib  ocuf  iMitAtib  .1.  fete  coicaic  Scet  .1. 
C01C    coicaic   x>e   Pfim-fcetAib    ocuf  "oa  c6icaic  "00  pho- 
fcetAib,  ocuf  ni  tiAf micef  nA  fo-fceoit  pn  a6c  -oo  6eitfi 
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FlIMUgelB 

Book  of 
Lelnster  as 
to  the 
Historic 
Tulea. 


i.xxxviii.  T^I^'DAtb  z^wcum  .1.  OtiATn,  ocuf  An|vAt,  octif  Cti,  octif 
Catio.  Ocuf  If  pACfo  TiA  P|viin-fce6it  .1.  UogtA  ocuf  U^n^^ 
ocuf  UochniA|\CA,  ocuf  C-AchA,  ocur  tl<\tA,  ocuf  ImfVAfn^  ocuf 
Oicce  (.1.  t)Aif),  ocuf  Peff A,  [octif J  Po|ibAff a,  octif  CcCJlAtJA, 
ocuf  Aitit),  ocuf  -Aijiggne. 

lOAC  fO  C|tA  tlA  U05tA. 

[translation.] 

Of  the  qualifications  of  a  Poet  in  Stories  and  in  Deeds,  heie 
follows,  to  be  related  to  kings  and  chiefs,  yiz. :  Seven  times  Fifty 
Stories,  i,e.  Five  times  Fifty  Prime  Stories,  and  Twice  Fifty  Se- 
condary Stories;  and  these  Secondary  Stories  are  not  permitted 
[assigned]  but  to  four  grades  only,  viz.,  an  OUamk,  an  Awathy  a 
Clij  and  a  Cano.  And  these  are  the  Priime  Stories :  Destnictionsy 
and  Preyings,  and  Courtships,  and  Battles,  and  Caves,  and  Naviga- 
tions, and  Tragedies,  and  Expeditions,  and  Elopements,  and  Con- 
flagrations.   Here  are  the  Destructions : — 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIX.     [Lect  XI.,  Page  243.] 

List  of  the  Historic  Tales  named  in  the  ^^  Book  of  Leinster' 
(H.  2.  18,  TaD.^-^fol.  151.  a.)— (tn  continuation  of  Pas- 
sage in  last  Appendix), 


List  of 

HlltOTlC 

Tales  In  the 
Book  of 
Lcinstcr. 


COjhtA. 

Cuim-fte  C151  bn^Mg- 
Stnuc^^l  uigi  'Oum^ 

t)eo£Ai^  np  C^hct. 
Co5Ait  cige  tledcAin. 
UogAit  b]>uiT)f>e  M\  "OeivgA. 

Uog^it/  bivuvone  t>i\oin  wtc  bfioin. 

Coj^^it  b|\tiiT)tie  li-Ui  ■Quite. 

Uoj^Ait  b]\iitt>tie  X}A  Cho^43u 

CAin  bo  ChtiAb^ne. 
U^^m  ceo|\A  Yie|\c  ecT>4^. 


DESTRUCnONa 
The  Tliree  Circiiito  of  the  Hoom  of 

The  Poasesaion  of  £tenieA*«HQaw.o*»' 
The   Ears-Battle  of   the  Hooee  of 

i)wn^o.<»o»)  rHoii«L«»«»' 

The     Difierence     of     CathUuM* 
The     I>efltnictioa      of     N^cktam'* 

House.c»o«>  [Z>«ya.c»«» 

The  Destniction  of  the  Court  of  Va 

The  Destruction  of  the  Court  of 

^   Bi  ony  the  bod  of  BnumS^^^ 

The  DeBtmction  of  the  Court  of  6  a 

The  Destrodion  of  theCoort  of />o- 

C0W-SPOIL& 

The  Cow-spoa  of  CwnlgniS^^^ 
The  plunder  of  the  three  Cows  of 


(104)  Lir  appears  to  hare  been  the  Neptune^  the  7*maitha  M  Domatm ;  hot  thii  Tdc  of  tta 
attack  on  his  house  is  not  known  to  as  now. 

(105)  Nothing  known  of  these  tales. 

(106)  Thei*e  is  an  aeconnt  of  such  a  Destniction  as  this  in  the  T^Un  Bo  CShsMtf^n^  as4  the 
house  there  mentioned  was  the  old  "  fort"  or  I>nn,  near  the  present  NettenrlUe  House,  above 
Drogheda,  in  the  county  Meath. 

(107)  (or  Da  Derga);  near  Tallaght,  in  the  eountj  Dublin,  where  the  Menareh  Cmairi  Mvr 
was  killed,  a.m.  6160.  Copies  of  this  tract  are  preserved  in  Leabhar  na  ^Uidkri,  (RLA.>,  tad 
in  the  "  Yellow  Book  of  Lecaln"  (H-  2. 16.  T.CD.). 

(108)  Nothing  luiown  of  these  tales. 

(1 09)  This  Fort  was  in  West  Meath,  and  the  oecnrrence  took  place  about  the  time  of  the  Mia 
Bo  Chuailgnd,  or  about  ▲.!>.  SO.    There  is  a  copy  of  the  tale  In  the  MS.  classed  H.  3.  I6l  T.C1> 

(110)  An  account  of  this  Tale  has  been  given  in  Lect.  IL  (onle,  P.  S3>. 

(111)  A  raid  made  on  Cenn-tiri  (Cantlre),  In  Scotland,  by  CStcAulainm  and  the  UltonUns. 
An  ab«tract  of  this  Tale  is  prcserT^il  in  the  I15.t  Egeitou,  6S,  ItritieUi  Museum. 
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bo  Ktii|*. 
bo  He^^^niAiTi. 
bo  pti-oAiT. 
bo  'PpAi^. 
bo  pclii|^. 
bo  pAitin. 
bo  56. 
bo  D^^cdT)^. 
bo  C)\ebAiTi. 


The  Cow-tpoil 
The  Cow- spoil 
The  Coir-spoil 
The  Cow-spoil 

TheCow-tpoil 
The  Cow-spoil 
The  Cow-spoil 
The  Cow-spoil 
The  Cow-spoil 


ofi2o«.("«) 

of  JUgamanS^^^^ 

ofFroecA.(»*) 
of  F*M«r.<»«) 
ofFat7m.("') 
of  (?^.<"') 
ofZ>atrt.("») 
of  Cre6afi.t»»> 


LZXZIX. 

List  of 
Hiftoiic 
Tales  in  the 
Book  of 
Lelnatar. 


Co6TnA|\c  ITIeiobe. 
^o6tn^j\c  Tieimip. 
Co^niA^c  Aitbe. 
r;o£in^{\c  ecAitie. 
^odtn^jvc  ^4^efe. 
^o^m^^c  peipbe. 
Co^tn^Apc  trinnitie. 
Jt  Co6tnA|\c  5i\eine  pntie. 

Uo6md|\c  5|\eiTie  •otnuTie. 
i;odni4^|vc  SAiobe  mgine  Sepciiio. 

Coftm^'pc  picliiivfle  ocut  "OAiixitie, 


COUBTSHIPS,  OB  WOOINGS. 

The  Courtship  of  MedM>hP'^^ 
The  Courtship  of  J5;»wr.<»"> 
The  Courtship  otAUbh^S^^^ 
The  Courtship  of  JE:toin.<"»> 
The  Courtship  of /Vm/.^"*) 
The  Courtship  of /'«r6.c>») 
The  Courtship  of /llitntii^.(»«) 
The  Courtship  of  Chian  the  Fair- 
haired/"')  [haired.<'»'> 
The  Courtship  of  Grian  the  Brown- 
The  Courtship  of  Sadhbh,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sescenn,^^*^) 
Tlie  Courtship  of /iMtm^and  Dairin/, 
the  two  Daughters  of  TuathalS^*^) 


(112)  Nothing  known  of  thl«  tale. 

(118)  Regoman  was  a  chief  in  Bnrren,  In  the  county  of  Clare ;  and  his  danghters  as  well  as 
his  herds  were  eanied  off  by'the  sons  of  Atlell  and  Ifedhbh,  King  and  Qneen  of  (Tonnacht, 
ahootthe  time  of  the  Tdin  Bo  Chuailgni. 

(114)  FKdaU  was  the  beantifiil  wife  of  AHell  Finn^  a  chief  and  warrior  of  West  Connacht; 
she  was  carried  off  with  all  her  cattle,  and  her  husband  killed,  by  Ftrgu*  Mae  Rdigh,  the 
ezUed  prince  of  Ulster,  about  the  time  of  the  TMn  Bo  CkuaHgni.  Condensed  copies  of  this 
tale  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lwain  (U.  2.  18., 
and  U.  9. 16),  T.C.D. 

(116)  Fraech  was  a  chief  and  warrior  of  West  Connacht ;  and  while  he  was  seeking  the  hand 
In  marriage  of  Finnabhair^  the  beantlfkil  daughter  of  King  AiltU  and  Queen  MedAbh^  his 
children  and  all  his  cattle  were  carried  off  by  a  party  of  plunderers  f)-om  the  Alpine  Mountains. 
There  are  copies  of  this  tale  in  the  Book  of  Leluster,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain^  in 
T.C.D. ;  and  another  in  the  Book  of  Fcrmoy,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd. 

(116)  Nothing  known  of  this  tale.    FitMr  is  a  woman's  name. 

(117)  There  is  nothing  known  of  these  tales. 

(118)  Tills  spoU  was  carried  off  from  Dairt^  the  daughter  of  Bochaidh^  chief  of  OKaeA,  In  the 
county  of  Limerick,  by  the  people  of  Aikll  and  Medhhh^  about  the  Ume  of  the  Tdin  Bo 
CkutMgni.  Copies  of  this  tale  are  preserred  in  the  Book  of  Leinstar,  and  Ln  the  Yellow  Book 
of  Xeoiin,  in  T.C.D. 

(119)  There  is  nothing  known  of  this  tale. 

(120)  This  was  the  celebrated  Queen  Medhbhy  or  Meare,  of  Connacht ;  but  we  hare  no  detailed 
account  preserred  to  us  of  her  courtships,  of  which  there  were  several. 

(121)  This  was  the  celebrated  coni-tshlp,  by  VudwUainn^  of  Emer^  the  daughter  of  ForgaU 
Monaeh  of  Ltuea  (Lnsk,  In  tlie  county  of  Dublin).  A  fragment  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Jjeabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  and  I  Iiave  a  full  copy  in  my  possession,  made  by  myself  from  the  MS. 
Harielan,  6280,  Britlsli  Unacum. 

(122)  This  was  the  courtship  of  AW>IU^  daughter  of  the  monarch  Cormae  Mae  Air%  by  Fkm 
Mae  VwnhaUl,    An  abstract  of  this  tale  Is  preserved  in  the  MS.  H.  8. 17,  T.C  D. 

(123)  Tlie  Courtship  of  EtaSn,  or  Edain,  by  the  monarch  Eoehaidh  Airemh,  took  place  aliout 
A.1L  6070.  Copies  of  the  tale  are  to  be  found  lu  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain  (U.  2. 16),  and  in 
the  MS.  U.  1. 13  (a  paper  MS.)  In  T.C.J). 

(124)  Nothing  known  of  this  lady  or  her  eourtohip. 

(126)  Ferb,  the  daughter  of  Gerg,  of  Oletmgeirg,  In  Ulster,  who  was  courted  by  Main^  one 
of  the  sons  of  King  AiUU  and  Queen  Medhbh.  There  is  a  f  ra^pnent  of  this  most  curious  tale 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (M.  2. 16),  T.CD. 

(126)  There  is  nothing  known  of  this  lady  or  her  courtship. 

(127)  There  is  nothing  known  of  either  of  the  ladies  Orian. 

(128)  aadhbh^'jBi  female  proper  name,  in  modem  times  altered  into  "Sablna**.  Nothing  Is 
known  of  this  lady  or  of  her  courtship. 

(129)  These  were  the  danghters  of  tlie  Monarch  TunVuH  Teehtmhar^  who  were  courted  and 
betrayed  by  Ecchaidh  Ard-eheann,  King  of  Leinster,  whence  arose  the  war  which  caused  the 
infliction  of  the  Boromean  Tribute,  about  a.d.  90.  Oiples  of  this  tale  are  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  T.C.D.,  and  lu  the  Book  ol  Lewitt,  RA.A. 
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x/mn.     Co6mAiuj  tnriA  C^uinti. 


List  of  I 

HlBtorlc! 
T&les  In  the 
Book  of 
Leinster. 


The    Conrtobip    of    the    Wife    of 

Cnmii.(»»«> 
The  Courtahip  of  ^ieftii^  the  Hstefnl, 

the  Daughter  of  CnmkikatmS^*^> 

BATTLES. 

The  Battle  oi  Maah  Tmrtdkfi^^ 
The  Battle  of  TaUUnS^^^ 
The  Battle  of  Magk  MwrwmkdS^^^ 
The  Battle  of  i>rtt»i  Do&icA,  in  which 

the  Picts  were  defeated.<i»> 
The  Battle  of  Magk  RaihS^^^ 
The  Battle  of  Cw^anHS^^^ 
The  Baitle  of  CldirdS^^^ 
The  Battle  of  TMenS^^ 
The  Battle  of  TeamairS^^"^ 


CAVES  (iNCiDSHTS  of). 
The  Cave  of  Au»gedS^*^y 
The  Care  [or  Cellar]  of  the  Chiircfa 

of  InchttmmarS^^^ 
The  Cave  of  Xeac  EUtdkaS^^*^ 
The  Cave  of  the  Boad  of  Cu^lasS^**^ 


iBtfee 


saoa  A 


Co^mApc  eicTine  tlA^Aige, 
/*)  mpne  CiMmchAino. 

C^t  ftluige  UtJipex>. 
CAt  UAitcen. 
CAt  THuige  tnuc^tiTiA. 
CAt  '0|\otnA  "Ooua^  t>A|\A 

■oitA  C|\titnig. 
CAt  tn^^ige  1lAi6. 
Ca^  Co|\Anit>. 
GAt  cV&ife. 
Ca6  Uoit>eii. 
^  Ca*  Cetn|\A6. 

tlACtlA.O«) 

tiAt  ecAtf  A  ItnfitiminAitv. 
tlA6  ticce  btA'DA. 

tlA*  betAlJ  COTIgUklf. 

(130)  This,  I  beltoT^  Is  the  tale  of  Crmm.^  termer  of  Ulster,  end  Us  wifle  ifocAc, 
enrse  wu  the  eanse  of  the  DebtUtjr  of  the  CJltonlens  at  the  time  of  the  fWn  Bo 
She  Is  referred  to  In  the  Dltm§mekmi,  In  the  article  on  Ard  JfacAa,in  the  Beck  of 
(R  I.A.) ;  and  the  whole  tale  is  preserved  in  the  M&  Harlelan,  6S80,  Brittsh  Mnaeom. 

(181)  The  daaghto'  of  Crimthanny  King  of  Leinster,  who  was  wooed  and  won  by 
of  ^a(/WMe*,  King  of  Mnnster.    They  were  both  killed  in  the  hatUe  of  Cill  Omaik^ 
conn^  <^low,  a.d.  469.    No  detailed  acoonnt  of  this  conrtehip  is  preseiTed. 

(182)  i.e.  of  Magh  Tuiredh^  near  Cunifa  (now  Cong,  in  the  county  Galway),  tang^t  ^ 
the  Pirholgs  and  tlie  Tttatha  D4  Danamts  In  which  the  former  were  defeated,  a. 
copy  of  this  celebrated  tale  is  presenred  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Leemfm,  H.  9.  16^,  T.CD. 
There  is  a  second  tale,  perhaps  included  in  that  named  in  the  List  in  the  Book  of  Leinster :~ 
the  Battle  of  Jfo^A  Tuiredh  na  bkFomhorach.  This  Second  Battle  took  place  at  the  Northerm 
MoQh  Tuiredh  (In  the  county  Sllgo),  between  the  Tuatha  Di  Damann  and  the  Fomoriana.  and 
the  latter  were  defeated.  Of  this  Battle  an  accoont  is  preserred  in  a  eeparaie  tale,  of  whkeb 
there  is  a  copy  in  MS.  Harlelan,  6980,  British  Mnseum. 

(188)  This  BatUe  took  place  at  TVittiM,  now  called  Telltown,  in  Meath,  between  the  MlleeiaB 
Brothers  and  the  Tuatha  M  Da$umnj  about  a.m.  8600,  in  which  the  latter  were  aubdned.  The 
mere  fact  only  of  the  occurrence  of  this  battle  is  giren  in  the  Book  of  Invastons ;  and  ttiere  ai« 
some  details  given  in  the  US.  H.  4.  22.,  T.CD. ;  but  the  fhU  tale  has  not  come  down  to  na. 

(184)  The  Battle  of  Magh  Mucruimhi  was  fought  between  Art  the  monardi  of  Erina,  and 
his  nephew  Mae  (7<m,  a  Munster  prince,  in  which  the  former  was  slain,  a.d.  19iw  Several  pi^er 
copies  of  the  tale  are  preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Roral  Irish  Academy,  and  then  is  a 
good  copy  in  my  own  possession  in  the  handwriting  of  Andrew  M*Cnrtln  (about  1710). 

(185)  A  great  battle,  in  which  the  Cnrithneafu^  or  Plcta,  were  defeated.  No  cziatlBg  aeeomU 
of  the  battle  is  known  to  me. 

(186)  This  battle  was  fought  between  the  Monarch  DamhnmU  and  C»mgal  CSoeit,  and  the  latter 
was  defeated  in  it,  ▲.n.  884.  This  tale  ¥ras  published  with  an  English  translation  by  U»  Irish 
Arclueological  Society  in  1843. 

(187)  This  battle  was  fought  in  Connacht,  about  a.K.  4ftS2.    The  Tale  Is  loet. 

(188)  A  battle  in  East  Mnnster,  about  a.k.  4188.    The  lUe  is  lost 

(189)  There  is  no  account  of  this  battle  remaining. 

(140)  I  do  not  know  what  Battle  of  Tare  is  referred  to. 

(141)  Uatha^  plural  of  UatK,  a  word  not  easUy  transited.  Uath  Is  evidently  formed  trmt 
Uaimhf  a  care,  or  cellar ;  and  signifies  some  deed  connected  with,  as  the  atta^  or  ptonder  e( 
a  care.  It  is  only  In  the  last  name  of  this  list  {Uaih  Uama  Cruaehan)  that  a  dliBcnl^  arias^ 
where  Uath  Is  made  to  be  a  deed  referring  to  the  Caimh,  or  (}ave,  of  Crumehain ;  and  I  believe 
this  deed  to  have  been  the  Plunder  of  the  (3ave  of  CruaehaiH  by  the  men  of  ^'^"■^"nrht  in  the 
time  of  AiUU  and  Medhbh,  as  told  in  the  old  tale  of  TdimBo  Aingen, 

(142)  This,  I  believe,  is  the  Tale  of  the  CSave  of  OMocAoiM,  which  Ispraeerred  under  the  name 
of  Tain  Be  Aingen^  In  the  YeUow  Book  of  Lecaim  (H.  S.  18.),  T.€JE>. 

(148)  Not  known  to  me. 

(144)  That  is,  the  Rock,  or  Flagstone,  of  Bladh;  of  which  I  know  nothing.  The  Tale  ia  leet 
(146)  Cu^ku  was  the  son  of  JHnm  Z^eso,  King  of  Leinster,  and  Master  of  the  llonnde  to  the 
Monarch  CanairA  M6r.  Having  one  day  followed  a  chase  flrom  Taim  to  this  rosd,  the  ^aat 
and  hounds  suddenly  disappeared  In  a  cave,  into  which  he  followed,  and  was  neter  eecn 
after.  Hence  the  cave  was  called  Uaimh  Betaigh  ConglaiMy  or  the  Cave  of  tlie  Road  of  Cm  pise 
(now  Baltlnglass,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow).  It  is  about  this  cave,  neverthelees,  that  so  many 
of  our  pretended  Irish  antiquarians  have  written  so  much  nonsense,  In  oonnoetlott  with  seme 
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tJAt  triAi^e  Ittiboi^. 
MAt  t>enme  ecAiji. 
tS^  tx>6&  tutt^Ati. 
XiAt  'Oepcce  pe^xfiA. 
^iXl^  tl«m<&  C)\tiA6&ii. 

1fn|\Ain  htlA  Co|\|iA. 

ImjiAni  Itufl^e  tTluifclief caiJ, 

ITIic  e|\c4u 
"Longer  t)|\e5  lei*. 
Vongef  t)|\ecAiti. 
Vongef  'U&bjv&'o^ 
J  tonger  'potAi'D. 

oicce. 

Arneo  Consul. 
Ait>eD  ConcuV&itin. 
Aroeo  pYiiprDeAT). 
AroeiD  CotiAitU 


Lilt  of 
Blttorle 
Tales  in  the 


The  Care  of  Magh  UaihaS^*^> 

The  Cave  of  Magh  ImbolgS^*^ 

The  Care  of  B^nn  £</atr.(»*'^ 

The  Cave  of  Loch  LurganS^*^ 

The  Cave  of  Bearc  FemaS^  *»)  ^^^  . 

The  Plunder  of  the  Care  of  Cruach"  uinster 

NAVIGATIONS. 

The  Nayigation  of  Maelduin.^^^^^ 
The  Navigation  of  the  Sons  of  Ua 

Corra,^^y 
The  Navigation  of  the  ship  of  Mtdr- 

cheartach  Mac  £rcaS^^> 
The  Navigation  of  Brigh  L^UhS^^^ 
The  Navigation  of  BrecanS^^^^ 
The  Navigation  of  LahhraidhS^^^ 
The  Navigation  of  FothadhS^^''> 


TRAGEDIES  (oB  DEATHS). 

The  Tragical  Death  of  CuroiS^^'* 
The  Tragical  Death  of  CuchulainnM^^ 
The  Tragical  Death  id  FerdiadhS^^^ 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Cona^.(»i) 

hnasbiary  pagan  worship  to  which  they  gravely  assure  the  world,  on  etymological  authority, 
the  spot  in  question  was  devoted.    Ilie  auttiority  for  the  legend  of  Cu-glat  is  the  Dinn- 
seoncftiM,  on  tne  place  BetUack  CcnghtU  (Book  of  LecaM).    The  fall  Tale  has  not  come  down 
tons. 
C146)  Nothing  is  known  about  either  of  these  caves  or  plains. 

(147)  Beitm  Edair^  now  the  Hill  of  HowtlL  This  was  the  great  cave  in  which  DfarmatfJsnd 
Qraiimi  (the  daughter  of  the  Monarch  Cormac)  took  refuge,  when  pursued  by  that  lady's 
affloneed  husband,  /Vtm  Mac  CumhaiU.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  short  tue  in  the  MB.  Horleian, 
SS8Q,  British  Museum.    • 

(148)  Nothing  Is  known  to  me  about  this  cave. 

(149)  Now  the  (Tare  of  Dunmore  in  the  county  Kilkenny.  There  is  an  allnsion  to  the  tram- 
pling to  death  of  some  sort  of  monster,  in  the  month  of  this  cave,  by  a  Leinsterwoman,  in  a 
poem  on  the  (Sraves  of  Heroes  who  were  killed  by  Leinstermen,  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Lrtnster  (H.  2. 18.,  foL  27),  T.C.D. 

(160)  I  have  In  my  own  possession  a  poem  in  the  Ossianic  style,  which  gires  an  account  of  a 
foot  race  between  CaUU^  the  celebrated  companion  of  Finn  Mae  CttmAaiU,  and  an  unknown 
knight  who  had  chaUenged  him.  The  race  terminated  by  the  stranger  running  into  the  Cave 
of  Cma^ain^  followed  by  CaUU^  where  he  found  a  party  of  smiths  at  work ;  etc  No  copy  of 
the  ftdl  Tale  has  edme  down  to  us.  I  think,  howeTcr,  that  it  is  the  Tdin  JBs  Aingen^  already 
referred  to. 

(Iftl)  There  are  copies  of  this  Tsle  In  Lmbhar  na  h-Uidhri,  and  In  the  Tellow  Book  of  Xs- 
coin  (H.  2.  16l,  T.C.D.). 

(169)  This  Tale  Is  preserved  In  the  Book  of  Fermoy.    See  aocoant  of  It  in  I.ectare  XIIL 

OSZ)  Be  was  grandson  of  that  Eoghan  from  whom  Tir  Eogkain  is  named,  and  from  whom 
descend  the  (Hann  NeiiL  See  some  account  of  him  in  the  Irish  Nennius  (pnbL  by  the  Ir. 
ArcbsBoL  Soc.) ;  and  of  his  death,  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Leeain  (H.  2. 18,  in  T.(U>.).  There  is 
a  short  sketch  of  his  Navigation  in  the  MS.  H  8. 17.,  T.CU>.,  p.  19%. 

(164)  Is.  Brigh  Leith.    Nothing  is  known  of  this  Tale. 

(166)  This  Brecon  was  the  son  of  Parthalen,  who  came  towards  Erinn  before  his  father,  but 
was  drowned  with  Ids  ship  in  the  well-known  eddy  called  Cciri  Brtaeatn^  between  the  north- 
east ooost  of  Ertnn  and  Contire  in  Scotland.  The  fact  only  is  recorded  in  the  Dinn$eneh\i$ 
name  Coiri  Brecatn)  in  the  Book  of  Lecain.  The  Tale  Is  lost  There  is  a  sketch  of  it  pre- 
senred  in  Connoc's  Glossary,  however,  where  Breaean  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  MaUU,  son  of 
IfiaU  of  the  Nine  Hostages.    See  Lect.  XIT.,  p  267. 

(168)  This  was  JMhraidh  LoingteeK,  whose  wanderings  from  Erinn  to  Oanl  hove  been  de- 
scribed In  Lecture  XII.  The  Tale  (or  on  alratract  of  it)  is  preserTed  in  the  Book  of  Leinstev 
(H.  2.  lA.),  and  in  the  YeUow  Book  of  Ucain  (H.  2. 18.),  T.C.D. 

(167)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(16Q  This  was  the  great  Curoi  Mae  Dairi,  King  of  West  Mnnster,  who  was  killed  by  the  cham- 
pion Cuekulainn.  (See  Lecture  XIIL)  The  story  is  told  In  Keating,  and  a  very  ancient  Teraioa 
of  the  Tale  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  Egerton,  88,  British  Museum. 

(169)  The  Death  of  CStehulainn^  by  the  necromantic  arts  of  the  (Hilldren  of  CaiMtin,  In  the 
BrU'taeh  Mhor  MhaigM  MhuirthemhtU,  or  Great  Battle  of  Britleeh  in  Muirthemne.  A  paper 
copy  of  this  Tale  Is  presenred  in  the  ILoyal  Irish  Academy.  No.  1. 1. 

(180)  Killed  in  fight  by  Cuehulainn    This  Tale  must  be  part  of  the  Tdin  Bo  CkuaHgikd, 

(181)  That  is,  the  champion  Comttt  CMmaeh^  who  fell  at  the  bonds  of  "  the  Three  Red- 
Heads  of  Mnnster"  (3ee  Appendix  III ).    There  Is  a  copy  In  the  MS.  H.  9. 17.  T.C.D. 
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n 


^it>ex>  bLdi  bjtitigd'O. 

Aiveo  toegAif  e. 

^iT)eo  ConcoDAi^. 

Araeo  m^ieLf  A^Af  C4ki^  mic  1loii4^iii. 

Ai'oeT)  CAit)5  mic  Ceifi. 

Afoeo  tntc  SAfnditi. 

lpe^X  cige  pii\btAi. 
l?eif  cige  bi6AHt. 
V^T  ^^5®  Ctil^fifie. 

Ipeif  cige  C|vi6itn. 

l?eif  050  1.1. 

i:eif  cige  line. 

ITeif  cige  5uic. 

tdf  cige  ^n^Ai^. 

ITeif  cige  c|M  mic  'OemofiiAtA. 

peif  05©  -Aufcte. 
ipeif  ci5e  tlle1l,T)o\/Aig. 

peif  C^MiA^Ati. 
ipeif  emriA. 
^eif  Aten-o. 
i^eif  Cemi%A. 
ipeif  'Ouifi  botj. 
jTeif  'Ouin  t>u6ec. 

ronbossA. 

iro|\bAif  ecAi]\. 


The  Tngical  Death  of  C«AdUBr.(>*» 
The  Tngical  Death  of  JBia  Brm^ 

The  Tragical  Death  of  Zm^Aov^o^^ 
The  Tragical  Death  of  FeraAttt.(i«a> 
The  Tngical  Death  of  Omekobkar.o*^ 
The  Tn^iical  Death  of /^cmum.<'*«> 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Maei/athar' 

taiah,  eon  of  liomuiS^*^> 
The  Tragical  Death  of  TodX^a,  the  aon 

of  Cian.^^^^  [ainS^i 

The  Tragical  Death  of  Mac  Samk- 

FEAST& 

The  Feast  of  the  Hotue  oTFerblmS^^ 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  BicAarS^^^ 
The  Feast  of  the   House   of  7W- 

The  Feast  of  the   House  of  7V». 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  £&.(><» 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  ZM£<t<»> 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  GoC^ms) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  GnarrJ^^ 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  the  Three 

Sons  of  DemonchiUhaS^^^ 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  AM$eU^.^^> 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  MtUdo- 

The  Feast  of  CruackauiS^**^ 
The  Feast  of  EmhainS^^y 
The  Feast  of  iii&n«.<»«») 
The  Feast  of  Temair.^^ 
The  Feast  of  DunbolgP^^ 
The  Feast  of  JJun  I}uekti.<^"^^ 

SIEGES. 

The  Siege  of  the  Men  of  FafyaJ^^ 
The  Siege  of  i:<atr.(i'<> 


(162)  These  Tales  sre  lost ;  bat  Keating  has  made  ase  of  them  In  his  History. 

(163)  i.e.  of  Cond^bhar  (or  Conor)  Mac  ilTsico.  This  Tale  is  preserved  in  Keatinc,  and  In 
H.  8. 17.,  p.  794  (see  Lecture  XIIL). 

(164)  (Son  of  ForraiJ.  Nothing  known  of  this  Tale. 

(165)  King  of  Leinater,  who  died  a  d.  610.  This  joong  prince  was  sUin  at  flie  iaatlgatisa 
of  Ills  father.  There  Is  a  copj  of  the  Tale  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  S.  18),  T.CD.  (Seehadk 
Lecture  XIIL). 

(166)  Ce.  Tadhg,  the  son  of  Cian,  son  of  OiMl  OMm,  King  of  Mnnster,  A.D.  986.  This  prtnce 
was  killed  hj  a  deer  on  the  brink  of  the  Bo^e ;  bat  we  hare  no  details,  the  Tale  twlof  tost 

(167)  No  account  of  this  personage  is  known  to  me. 

(168)  Nothing  known  of  these  Tales  . 

(169)  Cruaehain^  Emkain^  and  Tema4r  were  the  chief  royal  rerideneea  in  &lna ;  tHoae  of 
the  Kings  of  Oonnacht,  of  Uladh^  and  of  Erlnn.  Cnia^aim  was  in  Roooommon ;  Etmkaim 
near  Armagh ;  and  Temair  (now  called  Tua),  in  Heath,  about  sixteen  milee  west  of  Dnidia. 
Ailenn  was  near  Kildare. 

(170)  Dunbolg,  i.e,  Glterally)  the  Fort  of  the  Sacks.  This  Tale,  I  bellere;,  is  part  9f  the  tract 
on  the  Origin  and  Hlstonr  of  the  Boromean  Trlbate.  The  Feast  took  place  a.d.  694^  when 
if  sdA,  the  son  of  Ainmiri,  monarch  of  Erlnn,  was  killed  at  />im6ol^,  In  or  near  BmUHmglaM, 
by  Bran  Xhtbh^  the  celebrated  King  of  Leinster  [See  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  this  year]. 

071)  Dim  Bucket,  1«.  Bnchet's  Fort  BuichM  was  a  celebrated  Farmer  of  LeiDater,  who 
kept  an  **open  house**  of  free  entertainment  fhr  all  men  [See  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  at 
A.D.  698,  for  some  account  of  the  Feast].    The  full  Tale  is  lost. 

(179)  Falffa  was,  I  believe,  an  old  name  ftn*  the  Isle  of  Man;  and  the  **  siefe**  *^«*t  It  was 
by  the  men  of  Ulster,  with  OuehtUaitm  at  their  head.  There  is  a  trWIng,  ohaeore  aketch  of  it 
in  the  MS.  Harleian,  63H0.  British  Museum ;  bnt  no  full  copy  of  this  Tale  has  come  down  to  as. 

(178)  Of  Etair,  or  Edair,  now  the  Hill  of  Uowth.    See  Story  of  AiMrtU,  Lecture  XIL 
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lpo|vbAif  'Otiiti  binm. 
i:o|\bAif  life. 

jTopbAlf  VAT>|ld1111. 

ecTlCOAI. 

e£c|v&  rie|\A. 

edc^  pAmAin. 

e£c]\A  Conpm. 

e£c|vd  ConcniAirm. 

e^c|\A  CotiAitU 

edu^  CotichobAif, 

e^cpA  C^mchAint)  11iAiiAi|\. 

edc|\A  tTlA6&  in^ne  Acda  Huait). 

e6c^  neAcAin  tnic  Atn\oiiin. 
edu|i&  ^it6inx)  mtc  ^IniAL^Ai'o. 

edc|v&  'PinT>  A  Ti'Oei]\creA|tnA. 

e^cjiA  ftlAeLtimd  tnic  b^icAin. 
f     edcjVA  tnotigAin  mtc  pAcliriA. 

Atcet)  mtijAitie  |\e  IMAtiiAtti. 

AtceT>  T)ei|VD|\inT>e  ^ e  lYlACAib  thf- 
titg. 


The  Siege 
The  Siege 
The  Siege 
The  Siege 
The  Siege 
Tlie  Siege 
The  Siege 


LXZXIX. 


of  Dun  JSarc.t*'*) 
of  Vun  5tnnrf.<»">  LItt  of 

of  the  Men  kA  FWkghaS^ff'i  ^^^^^^ 
oftheZ.ifey.(>»)  ^iV^ 

of  LadhrannP^*^    ^  Leiiuter. 

of  Vrom  DamAghavr€S^^*) 


ADVENTURES. 
Tlie  Adventures  of  iVera.<*W) 
The  AdTentures  o£  FiamainS^^^'> 
TJie  Adventures  of  CuroiM^*^ 
The  Adventures  of  CuchulainnS^^^ 
The  Adveiitux^s  of  ConalL^^^*^ 
Tlie  Adventures  of  ConchobharS^^^ 
Tlie  Adventures  of  Crimkthann  Nia 

The  Adventures  of  Macha,  daughter 

0f^cdA/2tittc/A.("7)    L4//ronn.(»««) 

Thi  Adventures  of  Nechtairij  son  of 

The  Adventures  of  Ailchinn^  son  of 

Tlie  Adventures  of  Finn  in  iJerc- 
Tlie  Adventures  of  Aedhan^  son  of 

GabhmnS^^)  [5a«Mafi.(>") 

The  Adventures  of  Jlfae/uma,  son  of 
The  Adventures  of  Mongan.  son  of 

JFVacAiia.(»W) 

ELOPEMENTS. 
The  Elopement  of  Mugain  with  Fia- 

The  Elopement  of  Deirdr€  with  the 
[Sons  of  t/MnecA.("*> 


074)  (qn.,  of  AtaUl^  near  Tara  ?)  I  believe  there  is  nothing  known  about  this  siege. 
(175)  Tliat  is,  the  Fort  of  the  Ships.    Nothing  Is  now  known  about  this  place  or  siege. 
076)  Hot  known. 

(177)  This  was  probably  the  Battle  of  Ardlemnaehta  (or  "  Kew-mllk  Hlin.  in  the  conntj 
Wexford,  fonght  in  the  reign  of  Eremon^  by  Crimhthann  Setath-bhel,  a  Flrbolg  chief,  against 
a  tribe  of  Britons  who  infested  the  forests  of  that  country.  See  Dinnsenchus  (on  the  name 
Ard-UmhttadUd),  Book  of  Lectin,  foL  384.    The  fall  Tale  Is  lost 

(178)  Neither  of  these  is  known  to  me. 

(179)  Literally,  the  Hill  of  the  Ox-Bellowing ;  now  called  Knock-long,  tn  the  oonnty  of  Ume- 
liek.  Tills  siege  was  laid  by  the  Monarch  Cormac  MaeAirt  against  the  Men  of  Monster.  A 
oomr  of  the  Tale  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  R.I.  A.  (see  Lecture  IX.). 

(180)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me,  unless  it  be  the  Tain  Bi  Aingen  idready  spoken  oH 

(181)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(182)  i.e.  Cur<fi  MacDairi.    The  Tale  Is  not  known  to  me. 

(188)  This  probably  was  the  champion's  Journey  into  Scotland  to  finish  his  military  educa- 
tion under  the  lady  SctUhach.  If  so,  it  Is  Indnded  in  the  "(^urtshlp  of  Emer**,  already 
described. 

(184)  i.e.  Conatt  Ceamaeh.  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me,  but  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Sou  na  RigK,  in  the  Book  of  Lelnster  (H.  2. 18),  T.C.D. 

(186)  Not  known  to  me. 

(186)  is.  those  of  the  monarch  CtimhOuuin'Nia-Nair  in  Britain.  See  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  at  a.d.  9.    No  copy  of  the  Tale  is  now  known. 

(187)  Probably  this  was  her  Journey  into  Connacht  See  Appendix,  on  the  Founding  of 
Emamia.    The  Tale  Is  lost. 

(188)  Neither  is  known  to  me. 

(189)  That  is,  of  Finn  Mae  Cumhaitt  in  the  CSave  of  Dunmore,  anciently  called  Dere  Feama, 
TUs  Tale  is  now  lost. 

(190)  King  of  Scotland,  about  a.d.  670.    The  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(191)  Not  known  to  me. 

(193)  King  of  ITlster,  killed  a.d.  631.    The  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 
(198)  Not  known  to  me. 

094)  Published  by  the  Gtaello  Society  of  Dublin  in  1808 ;  and  by  me  In  the  Atlaxtu  for 
July,  1880. 
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4\i6et>  tlAife  ingen  ^eix^uf a  |\e 
neAjtcAcli  iii4kc  til  l<eit. 


I.l8t  of 

Histoiie 
Tales  in  tbe 
Book  of 
Leiiuter. 


A^t&o  mud  1Saiai]\  tmc  "Oeip^ 
|\e  "S^^V  ^^<^  CimbAec)). 

^i6eo  bVA^Aice  iTigeri  P'&ttt 
tmc  pT)Ai5  ^e  ConctitAinn. 

Aitex)  ITItii^iie  pe  X)iib|ttiif. 

WAC  CAitx^iti. 
4\i(eT>  ei|\ce  itijitie  "toAiivn  |\e 
intii|\i'OAch  mAC  eo^Ain. 

Ai^et)  T>i5e  ]\e  tAiT)Ctieti, 
Ai^eT>  mriA  ^ititiA  mic  eo^Ain 


Ajt^Aiti  Uluige  Ce^AUdk  mic  ^ebAi. 

^f  gAin  A£a  111. 

>d|\]gAiii  X)titie  XJubgUAtfe. 

^1\^Aiti  'Omn  "Rig. 

<d|\gA111  <d£A  CtlA^. 

Afi^Ain  "Oune  "OetgA. 

Ai^^Ain  rui]\  ConAinT). 

<dj\|gAin  AitiJ  fO)\  rieic  tnAC  1iit)ai. 

^|\|^Aiti  belcoti  t)i\eipii. 
<d|\^Ain  CAii\p^i  Citin-CAic  fOf 
fAe|t-ctAnnAib  hepetin. 


The  Elopement  of  Aifi,  the  dwnghtpr 

of  Eoghan,  with  Me8deadM**> 
The  Elopement  of  Naisi,  the  daogh* 

ter  of  Fergus,  with  Nertaek^   m 

of  C/a  £^  (»«*) 
The  Elopement  of  the  Wife  of  Gaiar^ 

the  son  of  Z>«ro,  with  Glas^  the  aon 

of  Cwi6a«l*.t»») 
The   Elopement    of   EhthnaU^   the 

daughter  of  Pa/^  eon  of  /wufloeA, 

with  Ci«:Attfa«Ji.<»»«) 
The  Elopement  of  ^rosmi^with  Dior' 

The  Elopement  of  Muim  with  Zhtbh- 
The  Elopement  of  Ruitheh^am  with 

Cuanay  the  son  of  Coi/cM.^***) 
The  Elopement  of  f  re,  dMigfater  of 

JwMim,  with  Muir^ddAaek,  the  son 

of  ^(>9Aan.(«»)  [c»oi/»»  > 

The  Elopement  of  Di^M  with  Za»i#- 
The  Elopement  of  the  wife  of  AUeU, 

the  son  of  Eoghan^  with  FoikMdk 

CanarmS*^) 

SLAUGHTERS. 

The  Slaughter  of  Afagk  C^galoy  oi 

(by)  the  son  of  FebaS»*y 
The  SUiughter  of  Ath-hl  [ Athy].<^^ 
The  SUughter  of  DunDubkffUaiu:^^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Z>Mn  IlighJ^**^ 
The  SUughter  of  Ath  aiatk<^> 
The  SUughter  of  Dun  DefyaS^^ 
The  SUughter  of  Conaino's  Tawtr.^^^ 
The  SUughter  of  AiUck  upon  Nai^ 

the  son  of  IndrnP^^  [■e.<««J 

The  SUughter  <^  Bekku  of  Bntf- 
TheSUughterby  CotVpr^^^Cat-head" 

of  the  Nobles  of  Erinn.^*'*) 


<195)  Theae  three  Tales  are  mknown  to  me. 

(196)  I  presome  the  same  story  as  that  classed  as  the  **  Ttagteal  Death  of  Cwroi  Mme  Dmtrr. 

(197)  A  carrent  version  of  this  Tale  has  been  lately  published,  by  the  "*  Oasianlc  Society*, 
edited  by  Mr.  Standlsh  U.  O'Grady. 

(198)  Not  known  to  me. 

(199)  RvUheheam  was  the  daughter  of  A6dh  Be/many  King  of  West  Manster,  about  aj>.  MS. 
{Cuana  was  King  of  Fermoy  in  the  county  of  (^rk).  There  is  a  short  oopy  of  thia  Tkle  pre- 
•enred  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2. 18),  T.C.I>. 

(200)  Loam  was  King  of  Scotland.  The  Eoghan  mentioned  here  was  tbe  ancestor  of  the 
Cinel  Eoghain.  There  is  a  short  sketch  of  this  Tale  in  the  MS.  H.  3. 17.  (]p.  798),  T.CD.  See 
the  edition  of  Nennins,  pabllshed  by  thelriah  ArchsBological  Society. 

(201)  Tills  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(202)  There  is  an  abstract  of  this  Tale  preserved  in  H.  8. 17.,  T.CD. 

(203)  These  three  Tales  are  unknown  to  me. 

(204)  See  the  Exile  ofLabhraidh  Loinguch  (See  Lecture  XIL). 

(205)  i.e.  of  the  Ford  of  the  Hurdles,  i.e.  Dublin.    The  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(206)  i.e.  Dundalk.    The  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(207)  ()n  Torry  Island,  off  DonegaL  It  was  a  victory  of  the  Nemedlana  over  the  FomorlaBs, 
and  is  told  In  the  Book  of  Invasions. 

(208)  A  chief  of  the  Tuaiha  D4  Dananny  who  waa  surprised  and  slain  by  the  Fomorian^  Ibe 
Tale  is  lost. 

(209)  Bstchu  and  his  sons  were  surprised  and  slaia  by  Conali  CeamadL  Tbe  Tkle  la  pre- 
served In  MS.  H.  2. 17.,  T.CD. 

(210)  This  was  the  celebrated  Revolution  of  the  Aiiheaeh  Tuatha^  or  **  Attacota".  Tboe  is  a 
oopy  of  the  Tale  in  the  M.S.  H.  8. 17.,  T.CD.  (See  also  Lecture  XIL). 
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A^^Aiti  CAtXXe  ConAiXX, 

A|\5Aiii  tnic  tYlA^4k6. 

Af 5AII1  Si^oe  tlencA. 
A|\gAin  Sn^td  CiiiAT)4u 
4&^^Aiii  sieibe  Soitge£. 
^'pg^in  UAtA  HigbAi|Vt>. 

Ap^^^in  RAtA  UtiAi^e. 
Ap;;Aiii  %l6tA  UuAifte. 

A|\gAiti  KAtA  Cini6itU 
A|\g^iii  KAtA  Ctiiiice. 
^df^Ain  KAtA,  CuiVtent). 
4\fgAin  C|\o6An. 
An^Aiti  CAC|iA6  t>oi)\ie. 

Ajv^Ain  RAtA  Uittne. 

Ajt^Aiti  KAtA  benne  Ce. 

A^gAin  KAtA  t>tii|\tg. 
t>^f Vati^  Sc6tTie. 

(4\fnAit  f>niTn-|xetA  •otiA.  At^mi- 
cbe|\  WA  -pcetA  fo  p^  .1.  ComA^mA, 
octif  pf,  ocur  SejxcAy  octif  SIua- 
p%>,  octif  UocnoTnlAX)A  .1. 

romAiTMi  U>6a  e^6. 


The  Slaughter  by   Eckadh   of  his 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Wood  of  Co-  Llitof 

The  Slaughter  of  [St]  Donnan  of  "^f^^^^  , 

JC^diJ)  Tales  In  the 

n«^.     \.       *  »^       r%    t    «i-x  Book  of 

The  Slaughter  of  Jfa«  Daiho.^^*^        Leiiuter 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Sona  of  Ma- 

The  Slaughter  of  Stdh  NentaS^^*) 
The  Slaughter  of  Srath  CiuadaS*^^) 
The  Slaughter  of  Sliabh  SoifyecAS*^^^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdith  RighbardP^^-i 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdith  Ro8guill^*»^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdith  Tuaiah^S*»\) 
The  SUughter  of  RdUh  Tuawl^Sniy 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdith  TobachtaSm) 
The  Slaughter  of /2aifA  TmichmS»\> 
The  Slaughter  of  /2auA  Cutn<^<f.<ni) 
The  SUughter  of  Rdith  CuiHennS»^^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdith  CrochainSfi^ 
The  Slaughter  of  CaMair5otrc*^.(»«) 
TheSUughter  of  Rdith  BlaiS**^) 
The  SUughter  of  A'oiM  G^atVa.ctn) 
The  Skiughter  of /e<^A  Uilln^Sfn) 
The    Slaughter    of    the    /2m^A    of 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Rdith  of  JStnn 
The  Shinghter  of  Rdith  GranardS**^) 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdith  Buirigh.^^^ 
The  Treachery  of  SconeS**^) 
The  Viaitation  of  [King]  Arthur.<"«) 

(It  is  as  Prime  Stories  these  below 
are  estimated;  namely,  IrruptionSi 
and  Visions,  and  Loves,  and  Expe- 
ditions, and  Marches,  namely : 

The  Irruption  of  Loch  EchachS*^^ 


(311)  i.€.  Eockdidh  Feidhleeh,    This  wti  the  Bsttle  of  Ath  Cumair.    A  copy  \m  preserred  In 
iheMS.  No.  1. 1. ;  (IL  and&)  aiA. 
(213)  Not  known  to  me. 

(313)  £^  WM  an  Uland  in  the  Hebridet,  in  which  St  Donnan  was  martyred  (tee  F4Hr4 
Amffttaa,  at  April  17).    The  Tale  It  lost. 

(314)  See  note  on  Jhtbhthaek't  land  {ante,  App.  IIL). 

(31ft)  These  were  Gonnacbtmen  of  the  time  of  Atlell  and  IftdMh.    The  Tale  is  lost 
(310)  This  was  a  fairy  mansion  in  Gonnacht,  of  which  Sigtnall  was  the  lord.    Tills  man  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  the  Monarch  Eochaidh  Aireann,  a.u.  60M;  and  I  belieTC  the 
shmghter  of  his  people  by  the  men  of  Erinn  was  the  conseqnence  (see  the  Cathreim  of  King 
Dathi). 

(317)  Now  Strath  Clyde  in  Scotland.    Nothing  is  known  to  me  of  this  particular  Taleu 

(318)  i.e.  Sally-Uill;  a  place  not  known  to  me.    The  Tale  is  lost. 

(319)  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  Uileslan  (^urts;  but  I  know  nothing  of  its  '* Slaughter". 
Tlie  Tale  Is  lost 

(330)  There  is  no  record  of  this  "  Slaughter"  that  I  know  ot 

(331)  These  seven  Tales  are  all  of  them  unknown  to  me. 

(383)  In  the  county  Down.  This  Tale  must  be  a  part  of  the  *' Triumphs  of  Congal  Clairin- 
ynseft"  (this  hero  was  monarch  ^f  Erinn,  a.m.  6017).  Of  the  last  mentioned  piece  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  MS.  classed  H.  and  S.  No.  205,  in  R.LA. 

(338)  These  four  Tales  are  now  unknown. 

(334)  i.e.  the  Peak  of  Ci.    The  Talel      ow  nnknown. 
(235)  Not  known. 

(335)  Bttrach  was  an  ancient  chieftancy  in  Ulster.    This  Tale  however  Is  not  known  to  mo. 

(237)  This,  I  think,  was  a  Pictlsh  Tale,  but  it  is  not  known  to  me. 

(238)  Not  known. 

(339)  ie.  Loch  Neftgh.  See  the  IHnnsenehu$  on  the  word  Loch  n^Erhach  (Book  of  Lecain, 
foL  368). 
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ucxzix.    ConiAix)ni  IoAa  Ciixtie. 


Li«t  of  Pf  tntiA  neitm-D, 

Historic        pr  ConchoWin  [.i.  Co6tnAt\c  tein- 

Tak«  In  the        L^  91  '  *      /^     » 

Book  of         ^    L-"  -K    1  «      1 

Lelnster.        Pf  CtlliiT)  .1.  OAtte  111  SCAlV. 

Se]\c    CAtti^e    t)ei\|\e  no    IpotA-o 

CliAn^n'o. 
Se|\c  'OubiLddA  •oo  monrAfi. 

8l.uApT>  Ati^Aine  tHoif  co  liecAiU 

SttiA^T)  "OacVii  CO  StiAb  netpA. 
sLu^^^'D  rieitl*  wic  e6A6  CO  nitti|\ 

filttAJIT)  pA^tiA  tnic  "bAiCAin  CO  'Otiti 
/  Ti5tiAii\e  1  Sax  An  Alb,  octif  p^itn- 
•"^    fttiAgix)  liepetin  o\j6er\A, 

cochomtA'OA. 

rofiomUiT)    Pa]\cIioVoiii    t>o    ctini 

"CotortiXjAX}  tlemiT)  co  Vie|\irin. 
roAomlAX)  Ipliep  mbotg. 
ro^oml/A'D  UtiAte  'Oe  'Uatiaut). 

Co6otTiU&t>  Vf\i\je  WIC  t)il«  co  bOf- 

pAirt. 
Co6ombAT>  mbAC  tnttiT)  A  bei^Ain  1 

neiMtin. 
CodomlAt)   C|\tii^e6  a  Ujiacia  co 

be^inn,  ocuf  a  co6onitA'6  o  be- 

^inn  CO  b^toAin. 


The  Irruption  of  Loch  Eim^S^'^^ 

The  Vision  of  the  Wife  of  2V««i£&.t«  > 
The  Virion  of  CoiicAo6Aar<«)  fqa: 
the  Tochmarc  FeirUi^  iScdUJB» 
The  Virion  of  Conn^  ie^  BaiU  m 
The  Virion  of  Fwrsa.^»0 

The  Love  of  CaUUck  Berr€  far  Fo^ 

The    Love  of  Dubhlacha  for  Mtm- 
The  Love  of  GamUaUk  for  NiaUJ^^ 

EXPBDITIONS. 

The  Expedition  of  Ugaini  M&r  to 
Italy.(«>         [pine  Mountains.^*** 

The  Expedition  of  DaiJd  to  the  Ai- 

The  Expedition  of  Niall^  son  oiEock" 
aidh,  to  the  Ictian  Sea.(M«> 

The  Expedition  of  Fiachna^  the  mm 
oi  Daedan^  to  Dun  Guairt  m  Bri- 
tain, and  the  prime  ExpeditioDs  of 
Eiinn  bcride8.<>*i) 

PBOGRESSE& 

The    Progress    of    Partkohti    to 

Brinn.<»«« 
The  Progress  of  Nwmdh  to  Erim^MS) 
The  Progress  of  tlie  FiiholmS^^ 
The  Progress  of  Uie  Tuaika  Di  Da- 

najiii.C»«)  [of  rnu,  to  S|)iiin.<««> 
The  Progress  of  Afl^  [Biilerius,!  ton 
The  Prt)gre6s  of  the  Sons  of  JfiAT  [or 

MUesiusJ  from  Spain  to  Erinn.^^) 
The    Progress    of   the    Cndtkmant 

[Picts]  from  Thrace  to  Erinn;  and 

their  progress  £tom  Erinn  to  Al- 

hain.CiM) 


(380)  In  the  Dituuenekus,  (Book  of  Bsnymote,  foL  809). 

(881)  Not  known  to  me. 

(982)  i.e.  Canehobhar,  or  donor,  IfacNeua,  King  of  Ulster;  (qo.  in  the  Coorfship  of  Ferb, 
daughter  of  Oerg^  In  the  Book  of  Leinater,  foL  189?). 

(388)  The  VUioD  of  Coim  of  the  Hoiidred  Battles.    See  Lecture  XVIIL 

(334)  This  Tale  la  not  known  to  me. 

(836)  A  Tale  of  the  third  centuiy;  not  now  known.  See  hack  inthU  List  of  Tales :-> 
the  last  of  the  Aitheda^  or  Elopements,  ante,  p.  590. 

(336)  Mongan  was  King  of  Ul»ter,  and  slain  a-d.  633.  There  is  a  copj  of  tbia  Tale  ia  Uw 
Book  of  Fennoy,  lu  I>r.  Todd's  possession. 

(337)  This  is  the  Tale  of  Queen  Oertnlaith  referred  to  In  Lecture  VL 
(388)  About  A.X.  4590. 

(239)  a.D.  438.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  Tale  In  my  possession. 

(340)  A-D.  406.   Some  account  of  this  Expedition  is  preseryed  In  the  Book  of  Ballymote 

(341)  About  A.D.  580,  BaedoH  was  King  of  Ulster.  Of  this  Expedition  there  Is  aoaie  sceoml 
in  the  Book  of  Lecain. 

(343)  This  is  glren  in  the  Leabkar  Oabhala, 
(348)  Qiven  in  the  Leabhar  Gabkala. 

(344)  The  oemhig  of  the  Flrbolgs  into  Erinn ;  given  in  XsoMar  ffaMoto,  and  alas  is  tiw 
Tract  on  the  Battle  of  Magh  Tuiredh. 

(346)  i.«.  into  Etinn ;  also  given  in  the  Leabhar  OtMbhaia, 

(346)  Qiven  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala    Mild,  or  MUeadh,  Latinised  **  Mitesiiia". 

(347)  Oiren  in  the  Ltabhar  Oabhala. 

(348)  Given  also  in  the  Leabhar  Oabhala.  And  as  to  the  Picts,  tee  the  Irish  vcrslaDof  Bis- 
nius,  published  by  the  Irish  ArchAological  Society,  1848. 
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XMth. 
JCotovntAfo     nitifC]VM5e    T)e    TTIaiJ 

l>1>e50iTi. 
^oiornLA'D  riA  n'Oefi  o  cTiewixAig. 
Uo^oml.A'o  Ctoinne   echA6    tHuiJ- 

TOeT>oifl*A  Itli-oe. 
Co6otntAt>  CAiT>g  mic  Cein  o  Cai- 

Co£ointAT>  T)Ait  KiAUAi  t  nAlbAin, 
Octj^  in  ni  |vo  ho^c  ocuf  ]\o  bit 
I  *     ocuf  AcbAi&.    til  pti  tiA-oiowgne 
coinAtA|\nA'0  |*cetA  uite. 


The  Progress  of  the  Exile  of  Fergus    lxxxix. 

out  of  Ul8ter.<«»> 
The  Progress  of  the  Muscrigians  into  List  of 

n,.       -n  *^  Ai.      r»    •  •  A.    ^     T*  T«le»  111   the 

The  Progress  of  the  Dttst  from  Tern-  Book  of 
The  Progress  of  the  Sons  of  Eochaidh  Lelnster. 

Muighmhedholn  out  of  Meath.^i&*> 
The  Progress  of  Tadhg,  son  of  Cian 

[son  of  OilUl  01  tarn],  from  Cashel 

[into  Meath.]c"3) 

The  Progress  of  the  Dail  Rktda  into 
Scotland/***)  And  all  that  were  kil- 
led, and  wounded,  and  died.   He  is 
no  poet  who  docs  not  synchronize    yy 
and  harmonize  all  the  sturies.  ( 


APPENDIX  No.  XC.     [Lect.  XIII.,  Page  276.] 

Of  the  place  of  the  Death-wound  of  ConcobA|\  ITIac  tlejyA.    i>cath  of 

The  clearest  authority,  as  to  the  place  where'  Conckobhar^  or  Mac  Sesta. 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  received  the  blow  which  was  the  eventual  cause 
of  his  death,  is  that  of  Father  Michael  O'Clery,  the  chief  of  the 
*'  Four  Masters".  The  foUoAving  marginal  note,  in  his  handwriting, 
occurs  in  the  Index  to  the  Martyrology  of  Doncgall,  the  MS.  of 
which  is  among  those  preserved  in  the  Burgundian  Library  at 
Brussels : — 

t)Aite  Ac  in  UjACAni  i  cCinet  'PiAchAi'6,  aca  UempAtt 
•0^1*61  .1.  b^it  Ap  buAiteA'6  inncinn  THen^e'6]\<\  a]\  ChoncobA]i 
K15  ntJlAT). 

[translation.] 

"  The  Town  of  the  Ford  of  the  Cast,  in  Cind  Fiachaidh^  where  is 
Temple  Ddidhi,  ue.  where  the  brain  of  Mesgedhra  was  struck  upon 
Conchobhar  [or  Conor  Mac  Nessa],  the  King  of  Ulster". 

[For  an  account  of  the  occiirrence  referred  to,  see  post^  Appendix 
No.  CLVI.  The  spot  referred  to  is  now  Ardnurcher,  barony  of 
Moycashel,  county  of  Westmeath,  sheet  31,  Ordnance  Map.] 


APPENDIX  No.  XCI.     [Lect.  XIII.,  Page  293.] 

Oriffinal  of  stanza  in  a  Poem  of  S.  ttlocotmos  about  the  Ua  sudm  u 
CopiiA  (from  the  Book  of  Fermoffj  foL  105).  corrl 

tiA  CO|t|UX  "00  ChoTlTlACCAlb 

gATi  cime  fjAiA  coTin-pojirAib, 
Of  5]MATi  mAjtA  mongAiiA-ciieiii 

A\i  flOf  ATlAOlf  lOngATICAIg. 

(549)  That  is,  of  Ftrghui  Mac  Raigh^  out  of  Ulster  Into  Coniucht.    This  Tale  U  lost. 

(550)  In  TIppeiary. 

^351)  There  is  an  acconnt  of  this  In  Leahhtwna  h-Uidhri;  and  another  in  the  Book  of 
Ldnster,  foL  20&  b. 
(Sft'i)  Related  In  a  poem  by  Fluin  oY  Monasterbolce.    Copj  in  mj  possession. 
(US)  Related  in  the  Battle  .of  CWfina,  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  R.I.A. 
()M)  Not  knofm  to  me. 
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APP.  »CIT. 

Poems  by 
Finn  Mae 
Cumhaill 


APPENDIX  No.  XCII.    [Lect.  XIV,  Pages  302.  303.] 
OriginaU  of  the  first  line,  of  eix  Poem,  attribute  to  P""  ^^ 

"  -Lite  tm\X  1  Wais  tUigne-.-CB.  of  Leimi^r;  (H.  2. 18. 
r.(7.D.);Ml59.  6.O.] 


Fenlaa 
Poemi. 


231.  6.  a.] 

"^PENDIX  No.  XCni.    [Lect.  XIV.,  Pages  306,  m 

"£ooife  ofBaUymoU  ,  /of.  iO^  **J7'.,77  zJ„  the  thnn- 

1a«  "Boo*  o/ i«c<»»n  » M-  236-  «■  o)- 

"  CiPlvA  Se&n5Ai\niTiA  fo  A  f"*!;"  — 

"  Cb«nA  ceiTTOfint),  buAn  in  Pe^  — 

APPENDIX  No.  XCIV.    [Lect.  XIV..  Page  308-11] 

i?.««.<nm       ^.-L  tiA  neATTitiAinn  and  the  lady  Ct\et>i  \jrom  u« 
"^r"^'     £t«nor«,/of.206.6.a.). 

•ce-bec  ir  aw  pr  Ai-be 

Co  cech  Ct\e'6i  m  tmim  fUAil, 

He  hucc  in  cfUibe  Atioii^-cuAit). 

AcA  A  CITlTie^  -DAm  "6^1  AtlTl 

5ti  Cj^e^i  A  CichAib  AnAmi, 
Co  tvAbAn  ATin  fo  -oeActuxib 
CetpA  U  ocur  teit  feAchcmum. 

Aibinn  in  cech  in  aca 
l-oiji  P11A  yy  mACA  if  tnnA, 
1x)in  •6iiui'6  ocuf  Aef  ce6a, 
1x)in  •6AibuTh  if  •6oiiir^6iti 

1t)in  gitU  rctiir  ^^^  T^e^Tin, 
Ocuf  iionnAiiie  jie  jioinn ; 
Aca  A  cowAf  fin  uite, 
As  Cf^iii  ^nt),'to^c-Owit>i. 
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bu'6  ^ibtnn  ^thfA  ha  X)un,  ap.  »civ, 

l^tt  eotcAig  ocuf  cluTfi,  ^^^,  ^^ 

TnA-OAli  t)0  Cnei6l  no  Ctor,  yfamnafnn, 

1*.     .        ^.  •     .       *         4_    *  and  the  L»dr 

ou'o  AiDinn  •OAin  tnu  cnij|K>f.  oedML 

Siuh^L  Atci  A  pi  fuj  rub, 

Af  -oo  5nie6  AbWi  [bitAi  ?]  ^ub, 

CupAin  Aice  If  CAeini-eAfC|\A. 
^  x>^t  AniA|\  i5At  An  AeiL, 

Coitcig  ecuit]iA  ocuf  Aein, 

S^t)A  ecu)t|\A  If  bpAC  50|tm, 

'Oepg  6jt  ecu^tiiA  if  gtAn  60^11. 
A  gi^iAtiAti,  A  cio6  CtJ1|\e, 

ID'ajicac  ocuf  •o'op  bun6e, 

Ut]i§i  '6ttuininec  gAii  t>o^a, 

'O'eiab  •OoTitiA  If  ^ettg  6opcfA. 
IDliA  u|tfAin  iJAinn6i  a-oci, 

A  coihiA,  nt  •oocjVAi'b  hi, 

Aijtcec  echc'6A  ciati  jto  ciof , 

In  cjtAnx)  bui  nA  f opt)0|\of . 
CAchAijt  Chpefbi  •00c  iAitii  6U, 

t)A  f UA^tCA  f  A  f UAjACA  ll^, 

CAf  Aip  uippe  -D'oit  6AtpA, 

Pa  dof  uib  A  CAeiih  ieptA. 
l^AbAi'6  iudAip  'ha  tine 

puit  Of  cinn  nA  CAtAi)ii, 

t)©  ftonAt)  AC  Unite  tAi^i, 

'0'6ji  bui-be  If  t)o  tie  idgifiAiji. 
'LeAbAi'6  eile  •oot)  iAirfi  "beif , 

'0'6|t  ir  -a'A^tcAC  gAn  eirteif , 

Co  puDuilt  CO  rpettAi o]  mbugA 

Co  CAerh-ftACAiD  c|tet)uniA. 
An  cejlAch  aca  nA  05, 

x\f  •061b  Af  Aibne  |to  chin 

IntJAc  stAf  A,  f tiniA  A  twb|iuic, 

Ac  CAf A  pnnA  A  f Ojl-fUltc. 
IDo  tofoetcAif  fi]i  goncA, 

ConA  CAer cAib  cpom-folA, 

He  henuio  fi'6i  ac  pAnAn 

Of  boji'ouib  A  giAn  ^hjiiAnAn. 
ItlA-b  Am  bui'6ecf A  t)on  ifinAi, 

IDo  Ch|ie'6i  -OA  ngAi^ienn  cai 

me|iAi'6  nibuf  tiA  a  tAi'61, 

TPa^  X)a  n-oilA  A  comtnAinQ. 
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tnA'6  Alt  ie  hingin  ChAi^Ab^te, 

^^^,  jr^  Hl-OATTl  Ctll|\f  e  A|l  coip  CAipt)e, 

Ifeamnainn,  Cu  TlAbltA  reiTl  Wm  4\bur, 

CredJd.  If  tno  montan  t>ot)  cupuf . 

O'n  cuijAjA  511  ]A0i6  A  ceile. 

If  pClC  CjAAI^tO  comtiif 

A  teicec  A  t)e5-t>o|\titf . 
A  liu-^nAcc  If  A  rutgi 

D'eicib  en  ngoiMTi  if  mbuii^i 

-A  hujlfCAp  chAlf  AC  cobAji, 

'Oo  gtAin  If  100  6Ap]\m  ocaL 
Cerh|VA  huAitne  tim  jac  tcAbAi^, 
«  '0'6|i  If  "d'aiicac  c6|i-necAif , 

gem  gtAine  ei-oip  gAC  UAicne, 

tli-OAC  cenn  ATiftiAifce. 
'OAbAC  Ann  'OO  cpuAn  flA^A, 

A  pteAnn  fug  fUAf  c  bf  acIia, 

^butt  Of  cinn  nA  "OAibce 

Co  niTTiAC  A  cpomchAi|ice. 
In  UAif  tincAf  cojin  Chfeiw, 

'Oo  niig  nA  "OAbcA  'oene, 

Uuicit)  ipn  cojin  co  cejir 

Ha  cerpA  hublA  a  nAeinfeAct. 
-An  ceACf  A|t  u-o  t)o  1iAi]\nieA'6 

Cijigic  A]A  in  ffich-bAiteATTi, 

UAbjiAC  "oon  ceAcpA]!  Anunn 

'Oeoc  jAc  fijt  ocuf  tibAlt. 
In  CI  jA  CA1C  pn  tub, 

1t)if  rjVAig  ocuf  ctiiti,    , 

Tluc  Cf  ei-oi  A  cutchAib  cp  mbeAnn, 

ei6  upcAijA  "00  rfinAib  6if eAnn. 
l^i-b  funn  cuice,  ni  cjiog  cAf 

Hi  st^ef  tuigti  CO  tuAtbpAf , 

Co  Cjiei-bi  c]\ticAi5  Abuf , 

l^u-b  tuchAij^  te  mo  tujitif . 

Uupuf. 

Ocuf  If  Af  f o  "00  cuAmAijtne  x>o  6ti]\  CacIia  pinn-citAjli^ 
ocuf  AcconncAmAji  ocUvc  t)o  mtiinnci|i  pnn  x)A|\  nmnfAignJ 
.1.  CAet  c^AO-oA,  cet)-5uinecb  Ua  HeAmnAinn.  CAn  Af  a  caha- 
cuif  A  ChAeit,  A|i  finn.  >Af  in  bfuj  t)|iAenAc  acuai-o,  Af  CAel. 
Cf6c  "oo  lAfAif  Ann,  Af  pnn.  ID'ACAttAim  Tnuifint)e,  in- 
line 1)61  nj,  mo  TTiuime  fein.  Cit)  a  A-obAji  pn,  Af  fmn 
-Af  bitin  LeAnnAin  cp-oe,  ocuf  Af t)-nuA6Aif ,  ocuf  cofAX)  Aif- 
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tinge  .1.  Cite-de,  ingen  ChAi^tbiAi  CliTie<\fbAiTi,  ingen  |ti§  CiAp-  ^^'  ^<^^' 
ii4M5e  LuAC]^.     In  t>feAT)|\Aif  a  ChAeil,  a|\  pinn,  conit)  hipn  ^^7  £-« 
bAin-tiieAttcoiit  Wn  eipetiti,  o|\  if  ce]\c  f6c  mAich  a  nej^inn  ^^"SIl^l^Ay 
TiAp  t)pec  cum  A  t)UTiAi'o  ocu]*  A  "oe^-Aiiuif .     Ocuf  in  px>^\^  Cfdhi, 
cu  5A  coriiA  lAjilif  A]\  CAC,  A]\  CAet.     IDo  fe-OAp,  A|t  pnn  .1. 
gibe  Ag  ATubeit  t>o  -OAn,  no  t)'fiti'6ecc  'OUAn  "oo  'benATh  •61, 
ocuf  cuAjtufcbAit  A  cuAC,  ocu|*  A  copn,  OCUf  A  cupAt),  OCUf 
A  ViiAn,  ocuf  A  hAiivo-te<{ft)A}\,  ocuf  a  lAij-tech  ]ao  m6|\.    Aca 
u|\tum  Acumf A,  Ajt  nA  CAbAii^c  "OAm  o  tTlhui|Ainn  injen  'Oeipj, 
om  buime  fein,  [A|t  CAet]. 

[literal  translation.] 

And  it  was  from  this  we  went  to  fight  the  battle  of  Finntrdigh;  and 
"vre  saw  a  warrior  (one)  of  Finn's  people  coining  towards  us,  namely, 
Oady  the  valiant  (y Neamhnainn.  "Where  hast  thou  come  from, 
Cadf^  said  Finn*  "From  the  teeming  Brugh^  from  the  North", 
said  Cad,  "What  didst  thou  seek  there?"  said  Finn,  "To  con- 
verse with  Muirinn,  the  daughter  of  Derg^  ray  own  nurse",  said 
CaeL  "  WTiat  was  the  cause  of  that  ?"  said  Finn,  "  On  account  of 
an  enchanting  favourite,  noble  wife,  and  the  fruits  of  a  vision,  namely, 
Credhij  the  daughter  of  Cairbre^  the  AVhite-skinned,  the  daughter 
of  the  kings  of  Ctarraighe  Lnachrd\  "  Dost  thou,  O  Coe/",  said 
Finn,  "  know  that  she  is  the  chief  deluding  woman  among  the  women 
of  Erinn  ?  for  scarce  a  valuable  jewel  in  Erinn  that  she  has  not 
inveigled  to  her  court  (Dun)  and  beautiful  residence".  "  And  dost 
thou  know  what  conditions  she  puts  to  each  person?"  said  Cad, 
**I  do",  said  Finn;  "namely,  whoever  should  have  the  gift,  or 
poetic  genius  to  compose  a  poem  for  her,  and  describe  her  bowls  and 
her  (drinking)  horns,  and  her  cups,  and  her  pans,  and  her  (other) 
noble  vessels,  and  her  very  great  kingly  house".  "  I  have  it  ready, 
having  brought  it  with  me  from  Muirinn,  the  daughter  of  Derg^  my 
own  nurse",  [said  Cad,"] 

APPENDIX  No.  XCV.     [Lect.  XIV.,  Page  315.] 

Of  the  ancient  monuments  called  C|\omtec.  ofCiro«».'ec**. 

The  subject  of  the  remarkable  monuments  popidarly  but  im- 
properly called  "  Cromlechs''  (including  those  to  which  modern  story- 
' tellers  have  fancifully  applied  the  name  of  Leahacfm  Dhiarmada  agua 
Ohrainne\  or  Beds  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne),  is  too  extensive  and 
too  important  to  admit  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  notice  in  a 
short  note.  It  will,  besides,  come  to  be  discussed  in  ftdl  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  Course  of  Lectures  I  am  now  engaged  in, — On  the  Life, 
Customs,  Manners,  etc.,  of  the  ancient  Gaedhil.  I  shall  therefore 
content  myself  here  with  the  mere  statement  of  my  opinion  regard- 
ing all  these  monuments, — that  they  never  were  intended  and  never 
were  used  as  Altars,  or  places  of  Sacrifice,  of  any  kind ;  that  they 
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App.  xcv.  were  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  "  Dniidical" ;  and  tliat  they  were, 
otcromudu  ^  ^very  instance,  simple  Sepulchres  or  Tombs,  each  marking  the 
'  grave  of  one  or  of  several  personages. 

APPENDIX  No.  XCVI.    [Lect.  XV.,  Page  325.] 

AttWhortty  Original  of  passoffe  in  the  "  Tripartite  Life^  of  St.  Patrick 
Domhna€h  {my  copff,  p.  102 ;  Egerton  MS.,  93,  British  Museum,  p.  26), 
'*''''"'•  describing  the  presentation  by  him  to  S,  TTIac  CA^^tAlTln  of 

the  relic  called  the  'OoTfinA^  Aipgit). 

Hi  CA]AAil,i  Pacjaaic  in  tllAchAi  •om  cliu]\pTi,  4\cc  ife^d  x>o 
choit)  hi  c|\ich  Ua  CjiemcAint).  po|^otAi5e]XA]i  ceXXk,  ocuf 
consbALA  Ant).  jTecc  Ann  occ  cumecc  x)o  pAqM^ic  vo 
Chlocti|i  AncuAic,  t)A  injA^tcAib  a  t|\en-fe]\  T>A]t  t)0|WkiT)  Ant) 
.1.  Cpf cop  ITIac  CAipchint).  Iffet)  A-oj^ubAjtc  tA|t  cti|tcbAil 
Pac]vaic:  Uc,  uch.  THu  'Oebpoc,  ot  jDAqvAic,  ni  bu  jnAch 
in  jrocutpn  •oo  |u\'o  "ouicpu.  Am  fenoi^t,  octi|'  Atn  lobun, 
ot  ^fcop  TTIac  CAi|\chin'o.  "PApAcbAipti  mti  cofnAlns  ni 
cettAib,  ocuf  meip  |rho|'  ipo\\  conAip.  "PoctiisebfA,  t)AnA, 
ot  Pac|vmc,  hi  citt  nApA  |to  ocuf ,  Ap  nApA  t)imicniti,  nip 
.^  ]to  ciAn  "OAnA,  co|ioA]XA]i  immAchigiT)  eqtonx).     Ocuf  foii- 

ACAib  Pac|aaic  lAnum,  6p]"cop  ITIac  CAHAchin-o  hi  Ctochui^, 
ocu-p  in  'OomnAcn  Aiiigic  Veif,  t)o  jiAbAX)  t)0  Pacjiaic  t)o 
Him,  -oiA  tnboi  fop  mtii|i  oc  cui'oecc  "oo  cum  n^|ienn. 

APPENDIX  No.  XCVII.      [Lect  XV.,  Pages  329,  330.] 

Prayer  of      Original  of  first  stanza  of  the  Prayer  of  Saint  Cotum  Citle 
stadium         (teAbAp  bui-be  tecAin,  MS.  H.  2.  16.  2lC.i>.,  col  3i0). 

tn'oentniAn  'OAm  i^  in  ftiAb, 
-A  ]ii5  5|nAn  |\op  f  opAt)  f  et), 
HocA  n-CAjUvisi  -OAm  ni, 
Ha  t)A  m-bein'o  c|ii  pcic  c^t). 

•iTto  thP^  Or^nai  and  Translation  of  passage  concerning  the  CaCac,  tn 
^athach.  O'DonnelVs  Life  of  S.  Colum  Cilte  {MS.  classed  52.2., 

R.I.A.^page  1*J6). 

^n  CAtAC  imop^io,  Ainm  An  leAbAip  r^tef  a  ccti5Ai6  An  CAch, 
ocuf  Afe  A|"  Aji-o-rhionn  A5  Cotum  Citte,  1  cUip  ChonAiU; 
ocuf  ACA  fe  Ap  nA  dum-OAd  '©'Aijigiot),  ocuf  ni  loieAgAii  a 
fofgtA'o,  AgAi*  "OA  ccurcA^i  r|ii  huAi]ie  "oeipot  1  cnmcioU 
ftuAi5  Chinet  ChonAilt  A5  "out  'oo  cum  ca6a  T)otb,  Af 
t)UAt  50  cciucfAi'on"  y^  buAit);  ocuf  An  ucc  ComAjibA,  no 
cteipig  gAn  peACAT)  mAjibcA  ai]i  (mAp  Af  fOA^ip  Af  fewifi 
leif),  Af  c6ip  An  Ca^ac  -oo  beit  A5  amdiottAt)  An  CfluAis 
pn. 
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ErSANSLATION.]  AP.  XCVH, 

,         e  name  of  the  book  on  account  of  which  ^^^,,0^1 
the  battle  was  fought;  and  it  is  it  that  is  Colum  CUle^a  high  relic  at  to  th<» 
in  Tir  CcnaUl;  and  it  is  ornamented  (or  covered)  with  silver,  and  ^*'**^- 
it  is  not  lawful  to  open  it ;  and  if  it  is  carried  three  times  to  the 
ligbt  around  the  army  of  the  Cend  CancUU  when  going  to  battle,  it 
is  certain  that  they  would  come  out  of  it  with  victory ;  and  it  is 
npon  the  breast  of  a  Comharha^  or  a  Priest  without  mortal  sin  upon 
him  (as  well  as  he  can),  it  is  proper  for  the  Cathach  to  be  at  going 
round  that  army. 

APPENDIX  No.  XCVIII.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  331.] 

Original  of  Inscription  on  the  Shrine  of  the  C^t^t.  gbrine  of 

0T101U  t)o  C^1ibA|t|t  Ha  tDomiiAitt  Uxf  1  rroeitiiAt)  in  ****  ^^'^**»**- 
cumcAcb  [i'a]  ocuf  "00  Sirx|titic  itiac  tTleic  -Aet)A  'oo  itijne, 
ocu-p  x>o'OoTn[nAtt]  TTIac  llobA|tcAi5,  t)o  comAi^bA  CerjAnn-pA 
La|*  1  iToejinAt). 

APPENDIX  No.  XCIX.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  834.] 
Original  of  entry  in  tlie  Annals  of  Ui5e|AiiA6,  concerning  the  The  c%Mi- 
CuilebA'6  {at  a.d.  1090).  {MS,  H.  1.  18.,  T.C.D)  ^^clm 

niiontio  Cotuim  Citte  .1.  Ctoj  ha  tlig,  ocur  Ati  Chuitte-  ^^' 
bAij,  ocu-p  in  t)A  f opyceto  x>o  6AbAi|ic,  a  Ui)i  Cnonoitt,  octif 
f ecu  pcic  uin5e  •o'Aiiijiot) ;  ocuf  -Aongu-p  Ha  tDothnAittAn 

1|ye  'OO-p  pUC  ACUAIIO. 

APPENDIX  No.  C.    [Lect.  XV.,  Page  335.] 
Original  {with  Translation)  of  reference  to  a  CuitepA-d  of  Saint  The  cum- 
Cttiin  {in  a  vellum  MS.  of  the  year  1463,  in  the  Library  ofst,£mf>in. 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy^  classed  43.  G.^foL  17). 

trio  Catxa|i  cait)  bit)  CAitme 
1p|ii  CAin  \f  y\\y  coniAi|i5e, 
De|\A|i  tinn,  ^o  •oo'o  5|iet)An, 
trio  6bA|i  If  tno  CtiitebA'o. 

[translation.] 
My  pure  quatuor  (Gospels)  is  strong. 
For  law  and  for  sanctuary ; 
We  bestow,  they  are  good  for  your  valour. 
My  dar  (calendar  ?)  and  my  CuUefadh. 

APPENDIX  No.  CL    [Lect.  XV.,  Page  336.] 

Original  (with  Translation)  of  passage  from  the  LeAbAji  bui'be  Ofthe 
tecAin  {H.  2.  16.,  ST. CD.,  col  312),  concerning  the  tnit^A6.  ^^*- 

[According  to  this  authority,  Muircheartach  Mac  Erca^  monarch 
of  Erinn,  who  died  a.d.  626,  having  been  captivated  by  ^in,  a  Bert' 
Sidhe  [Benshee],  drove  his  own  wife  Duaibhsech  and  her  children 
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r)f  the 
MUach. 


App.^i^  and  friends  of  the  Cenel  ConaxU  and  Eoghain  out  of  the  palace  of 
Cleiteck  on  the  Boyne.  The  Queen  went  to  St.  Ccamech  of  Trnkn^ 
who  took  them  all  under  his  protection,  and : — 

Ho  eycAin  CAiitnech  c|\a  in  'oijn  Annpn  octi|'  \\o  beniiAch 
tocc  Ann,  ocuf  cAinic  Aff  lAjtpn  ro  b|i6n,  ocuf  pAcoijAp.  Ro 
pAix>fec  umnio|t|\o,  CU\nnA  tleitt  VpiT".  bennAig  pnne,  oU 
pAC  AnofA,  A  ctepj,  conwgptini  •0A|t  ci^i  fepn,  uai]i  ni 
cincAc  pnne  puc. 

Ho  bennAij  CAijtnec  lAr  ocuf  i^o  f A5Aib  jrAgbAbA  t>6ib  .1. 
-00  cU\nt)Aib  ConAitl/  octi|"  CogAin :  In  uai|\  nAc  biAT>  Aipe- 
CAr  e^ienn,  no  a  pge  acu,  a  pDjVAicc  fO|\  cac  cuiceT6  tia  cim- 
ceit,  ocuf  comAjtbAf  Oitig,  ocuf  UenipAc,  ocuf  UbAX)  acu; 
ocuf  cen  cuAivAfCAL  •00  jAbAit  o  neAch,  a|\  ipe  a^  |tuit)lef 
fepn  pgi  n6]\enn  ;  ocuf  cen  jtAf  ipon  51  aH,  ocii|'  tneAt  fop 
nA  siALtu  •oiA  netAt) ;  ocu|"  buAit)  cacha  acu  acc  co  cucAt)  pA 
A-obAp  coip,  ocup  CO  pAbAC  cpi  mepgi  acu  .1.  in  ChACAch  ;  ocup 
in  CtogPA'opAig  .1.  [ctog]  in  U-OAcncA;  ocup  in  tTlipAcli  CAip- 
nig ;  ocup  no  biAt)  a  pAc  pn  uite  Ati  oen  mint)  "oib  pe  hutc 
cAtA,  AniAit  po  pAjAib  CAipneAfc  X)oib. 

[translation.] 

Saint  Caimech  then  cursed  the  palace,  and  blessed  a  certain 
place  there,  after  which  he  departed  from  it  in  grief  and  sadne». 
The  Clanna  Neill  said  to  him  then :  Bless  us,  said  they,  O  Cleric,  that 
we  may  depart  to  our  own  country,  for  we  are  not  guilty  towards  thee. 

Caimech  blessed  them,  and  he  left  them  gifts,  t.«.  to  the  clanns 
of  Conall  and  Eogkan,  that  when  they  woidd  not  have  the  sove- 
reignty of  Erinn  or  its  monarchy,  tfiat  their  power  should  extend 
over  every  province  around  them ;  and  that  they  should  have  the 
successorship  of  Oilecli,  and  Temhair,  and  Ulaidh;  and  that  they 
should  not  receive  wages  from  any  person,  because  the  sovereignty 
of  Erinn  was  their  own  absolute  right ;  and  that  no  hostage  of  theirs 
should  require  to  be  locked ;  and  that  such  hostages  should  decay  if 
they  eloped ;  and  that  victory  of  battle  should  be  theirs,  provided 
they  gave  it  in  a  just  cause ;  and  that  they  had  these  three  standards, 
namely,  the  Cathach;  and  the  Cloc  Phatratc;  and  the  Misach  Chcdr- 
nigh;  and  that  the  virtue  of  all  these  should  be  upon  any  one  relic 
of  them  against  battle ;  such  as  St.  Caimech  left  them. 

APPENDIX  No.  CII.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  338.] 

Of  the  bACAtl/  Ipu,  or  Staff  of  Jesus,  (Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Pati'ick;  my  coj)^^  p.  17;  Egerton  MS,  93,  Sritim 
MuseufTij  p  5). 

The  following  is  the  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  BachaU  Isu^ — 
how  this  great  relic  was  originally  obtained  by  St.  Patrick, — ^from 
the  Tripartite  Life : 

CetebpAf  pAcpAic  -00  JepmAn  lAppin,  ocup  "oobepc  bent)- 


Of  the 
Jfachall  Int. 
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jrpiAimcoitnec,    ocu-p   YT^iAtefCA|",    Segeciiif   a   Ainm,    ocuf  of  the 

-pAC^IlC  O  JltA-b,  OCU'p  he  no  bit  j^ll    tHtt)ll  tieACAlLp  f]A1  t<Mm  Baekatlltu. 

5e|\TnAin.  l^tiit)  Pac^vmc  iA|ttiTii  ^o]\  tnui|t,  tionbAjt  itin.  1|* 
ATin^ein  -poiAA  ititiinp  cotiaici  a  cec  nue  octif  in  iAnAmuin 
mount)  Ann,  ocuf  connACCAi  j^encAm  c|nn  int)0|AAf  in  cigi 
-po^i  A  lAtnAib.  Cit)  "OAAf  in  CAiHed,  ol  pAC-pAic,  \y  tnoji  a 
lx)b|iA?  PprpogjiAC  intJoctAch  ocu'p  ijyet)  jio  jia-oi:  6a 
•OATHfA  pn,  OL  in'ooctAc;  mAT)A  niAtAi|i,  otfe,  A  cteing,  inA- 
inginife  Accecefu,  if  tob|iu  px)i  •oop'oip.  Cia  cjiut  ajia  Iat) 
-pn,  ot  Pac^iaic?  Til  AnnfA  a  in-oip,  ot  int)6ctA6.  iVcAAm 
jninn  o  Amfeji  Cpp:.  X)o  AjiAitt  a|\  t>oc1iiini  •oiAmbAi  icip 
x)oinib  hi  yof,  con-oejinfAm  pteix)  "oo.  t)ennA6Aif  a|i  ceg- 
•OAif  ocuf  ^onben-oAfe  fAt>eifpn,  ocuf  ni  cAjUMtt  in  ben- 
t)A6T:ti  pn  A|i  ciAnnA;  o6uf  beimini  cen  AOf  cen  dpfrpA  pinn 
CO  bjiAt,  ocuf  if  f  OCA  o  f  o  cAif  [njgef  ex)  'oun,  ot  inx)octAc,  t)o 
ttii'oeccfti ;  ocuf  f AfACAib  'OiA  tinn  con-oigefCA  t)o  pjtAicepc 
t)o  5<5^et)etAib ;  ocuf  f ofACCAib  comAf tA  tmni  .1.  bAcoitt,  •00 
cAbAifc  "ouicpu.  hi  gebfu,  dl  Pac|^aic,  co  CAfOA  fein  a 
bAchoitt  T)ATn.  -AnAif  pACf  aic  cpi  La  ocuf  rjn  Aix)chi  occo, 
octif  turn  lAffein  hi  StiAb  lief  mom  hi  f  aiL  nA  inp ;  co  f  o 
Apx)jtAi5  t)o  in  CoiTnx)iu  hi  f uit>iu,  ocuf  conepbAifc  ffif  cecc 
t)o  pjtoceupc  "00  JoeDitAib,  ocuf  co  cAf  ac  bAchoitt  nifu 

•00  ;  OCUf  ACf  ubAlf  C  f  OpAX)  f Of  CACCAIgtlt)  -OO  hi  cec  5UAf  ACC, 

ocuf  hi  cec  ecomnAfc  imbiAX). 

[translation.] 

Patrick  took  leave  of  German  (his  tutor)  then,  and  he  gave  him 
his  blessing ;  and  there  went  with  him  a  trusty  senior  from  German, 
to  taKe  care  of  him,  and  to  testify  to  him ;  Segetius  was  his  name, 
and  a  priest  in  orders,  and  it  was  he  that  performed  the  offices  of  the 
Church  under  German.  Patrick  went  then  upon  the  sea,  nine  in 
his  nimiber.  It  was  then  the  tide  cast  liim  on  an  island,  where  he 
saw  a  new  house  and  a  young  couple  in  it ;  and  he  saw  a  withered 
old  woman  at  the  door  of  the  house  by  their  side.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened the  hag?"  said  Patrick ;  "great  is  her  debility".  The  young  man 
answered ;  this  is  what  he  said ;  "  She  is  a  grand-daughter  of  mine", 
said  the  young  man ;  "  even  the  mother",  said  he,  "  O  Cleric,  of  that 
daughter,  whom  you  see,  she  is  more  debilitated  again".  "In  what  way 
did  that  happen  ?"  said  Patrick.  "  It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  it",  said  the 
young  man.  "  We  are  here  since  the  time  of  Christ.  He  happened 
to  visit  us  when  He  was  among  men  here ;  and  we  made  a  feast  for 
Him.  He  blessed  our  house,  and  He  blessed  ourselves,  and  the 
blessing  did  not  reach  our  children ;  and  we  shall  be  ^vithout  age, 
without  decay  here  to  the  Judgment  (day) ;  and  it  is  a  long  time 
since  thy  coming  was  foretold  us",  said  the  young  man ;  "  and  God 
left  (us  information)  that  thou  wouldst  go  to  preach  to  the  Gaedhil; 
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App.  cn.    and  He  left  a  token  with  us,  namely,  a  bent  8ta£P,  to  be  giyen  to 

Of  th  thee.    "  I  shall  not  receive  it",  said  Patrick,  ^^  until  He  Himself  giTes 

Bachau  i$u.  me  His  staff".   Patrick  staid  three  days  and  three  nights  with  them ; 

and  he  went  then  to  Mount  Hermon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

island;  and  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  there,  and  said  to  him  to 

come  to  preach  to  the  Gaedhil,  and  that  He  would  give  him  the 

Staff  of  Jesus ;  and  He  said  that  it  would  be  a  deliverer  to  him  in 

every  danger,  and  in  every  imequal  contest  in  which  he  should  be. 

So  much  for  the  first  and  earliest  authority  concerning  the  relic 

Most  of  the  historical  vestiges  concerning  the  BackaU  Zw,  or 

"  Staff  of  Jesus",  are  collected  in  the  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  to  the  edition  of  The  Booh  of  Obits  and  Mar- 

tyrology^  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  published  by  the  Irish  Aich»- 

ological  Society  in  1844. 

"  The  Baculds  Jhesu",  he  says,  p.  viiL,  after  speaking  of  some 

other  celebrated  Irish  relics,  "  '  quem  angelus  beato  Patricio  con- 

ferebat',  stands  next  on  the  list,  and  is  of  still  greater  celebrity. 

St.  Bernard  mentions  it  in  his  life  of  St.  Malachy,  as  one  of  those 

insignia  of  the  see  of  Armagh  which  were  popularly  believed  to 

confbr  upon  the  possessor  a  title  to  be  regarded  and  obeyed  as  the 

successor  of  St.  Patrick ;  so  that  some  who  had  no  other  claim  to 

the  Primacy  than  the  power  or  fraud  which  gave  them  possession  of 

these  relics,  were  received  by  the  more  ignorant  of  the  people  as  the 

true  bishops.     Speaking  of  Nigellus,  the  intruding  prdate,  who 

was  finally  driven  out  by  St.  Malachy  about  the  year  1134,  St. 

Bernard  says : 

*'  *  Porro  Kigellns  videns  sibi  immlnere  ftigam,  tulit  secam  inrigma  (pusdam 
sedisillius,  textum  scilicet  Eyangelionun,  qui  Aiit  beati  Patricii,  tocvAfM^M 
auro  tectum,  tt  gemmis  pretiosissmis  adomcUum,  quem  nominctni  BochUmm  JtM* 
eo  quod  ipse  Dominus  (at  fert  opinio)  eum  suis  manibiu  tenuerit,  atqne  for- 
maverit.  £t  haec  summse  dignitatis  et  venerationis  in  gente  ilia.  Nempe  no- 
tissima  sunt  celebenimaque  in  popoUs,  atque  in  ea  reverentia  apud  omnei,  at 
qui  ilia  habere  visus  fuerit,  ipsum  habeat  episcopum  populus  atnltnt  et  insi- 
piens*. — [De  Vita  S.  Malachiie,  c.  zii.  0pp.  Ed.  Bened.  vol.  L  c.  675]**. 

"  Thus  it  appears",  continues  Dr.  Todd,  "  that  the  Baculus,  in  St, 
Bernard's  time,  was  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  was, 
therefore,  most  probably  a  crozier  (still  always  called  bachaU  in 
Irish), (**^  and  having  been  held  in  such  veneration  in  the  tweUth 
century,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  great  antiquity.  It  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  tells  us,  that  in  his  time 
it  was  removed  by  the  English,  perhaps  for  greater  security,  from 
Armagh  to  Dublin  i^*"^ 

"  *  Inter  universes  Hibemise  baculos',  he  says,  '  Ugneieqtie  natnrs  Stoc- 
toram  reliquias,  vtrtuosus  tile  et  famosus  {quem  Baculum  Jesu  voconl)  Doo 
immerito  primus  et  pnecipuus  esse  videtur.  Per  quem,  vulgari  opiioooe, 
Sanctus  Patricius  venenosos  ab  insula  vermes  ejecit.  Cujus  tiquidem  tun  in- 
certus  est  ortus,  quam  certissima  virtus.    Nostris  autem  temporibos  et  nos- 

(356)  Baettlut  PastoralU  vu  the  nsnal  name  given  to  a  crozier  all  otbt  Europe  In  the  iriddli 
ages ;  aee  Du  Cangc  In  roce.  [Dr.  Todd's  note.]  ^^ 

(256)  Armagh  was  bamed  in  1178,  with  its  churches  and  sanctnariea.  (Colgan,  ihMn  the  Fpv 
Uastera,  Trias  Thaumat,  p.  310 ;  and  Annal.  UJton,  in  1179.)    [I>r.  Todd*a  note.] 
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tromm  opera,  nobilii  thesaunu  ab  Armachia  Dubliniam  est  tnuulatiu.* —    app.  cii> 
[Topogr.  Hib.,  part  iii.  c.  xadv.Y 

Dr.  Todd  then  mentions  the  existence  of  another  account  of  the  akAo/i  im. 
translation  of  the  Bacuius  Jesu  to  Dublin,  as  having  been  accom- 
plished by  Strongbowe  himself,  who  is  stated  (in  the  "  White  Book 
of  Christ  Church",  and  in  Archbishop  Alan,  or  Allen's  Register)  to 
have  brought  it  not  from  Armagh,  but  from  Balliboghall, — a  chiurch, 
in  ruins,  near  Swords,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  which  is  supposed 
to  hare  derived  its  name  from  the  possession  of  some  crozier  or 
bacillus  of  St.  Patrick  ;^^^^ — but  this  account  assigns  the  proper  date 
(1180)  to  the  translation,  and  thus  proves  its  own  inconsistency, 
since  Strongbowe  died  in  1176.    The  statement  of  Giraldus  is  borne 
out  by  three  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Todd  (pp.  9,  10) ;  the  first, 
an  **  entry,  in  a  hand  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
the  '  Black  Book*  of  Christ  Church,  fol.  214.  a";  the  second,  another 
passage  of  Giraldus,  where,  speaking  of  William  Fitz-Adelm  or 
AHelm,  he  says :  «  Nihfl  egregium  in  Hibernia  gessit,  pneter  hoc 
soltun  quod  baculum  virtuosissinium,  quem  Baculum  Jesu  vocant, 
ab  Armachia,  Dubliniam  transferri  procuravit"  (Hib.  Expugn.  lib. 
ii.  c.  xviii.)-;  and  the  third,  the  MS.  Annals  of  Innisfallen  (H.  1,7; 
T.C.D.),  imder  the  year  1180,  as  follows: 

t>A£Atl;  pAt>iuM5  "oo  bf  eit  o  ^\vo      "  The  Staff  of  Patrick  wa«  brought 
THaAa  ^o   n-'d^ciiA^  1e  h-Uit-  from  Armagh  to  Dublin  by  Wil- 

li Am  niAc  ^'oelm.  Uam  Fitz  Adelm**. 

Dr.  Todd  then  gives  the  story  of  the  Bacuius,  from  the  Tripartite 
Life,  in  Colgan's  Latin  ;  and  proceeds  (p.  13) : 

**  Frequent  notices  of  the  Baculus  Jesu  are  to  be  found  in  Irish 
history.  In  the  ancient  Irish  poem  by  St.  Fiech  [Fiacc  of  Slebht/]j 
which  Colgan  has  published  as  the  first  life  of  St.  Patrick,  mention 
is  made  of  St.  Tasaach,  from  whom  the  saint  received  the  holy  via- 
ticum on  his  death-bed.  Tassach  was  of  Bathcolptha^  now  Baholp, 
near  Down,  and  is  said  by  some  of  the  lives  to  have  been  a  bishop 
when  he  administered  the  communion  to  the  dying  Patrick.  He  was 
skilled  in  the  art  of  a  goldsmith ;  and  in  the  ancient  notes  to  St. 
Fiech's  [Fiacc^s]  Hjrmn  it  is  particularly  stated,  that  the  Baculus 
Jesu  was  by  him  first  adorned  with  a  precious  covering  :  '  Thassa- 
chus  fuit  faber  srarius  S.  Patricii.  Fuit  primus  qui  baculum  Jesu 
pretioso  tegumento  obcelavit,  Ecclesia  ipsius  est  Rath-Colptha 
juxta  Dunum  ad  Orientem' ". 

Several  instances  are  then  given  by  Dr.  Todd  (pp.  xiv.  xv.  xvi.) 
of  records  of  occurrences  respecting  this  Baculus,  which  prove  the 
singular  veneration  of  which  it  was  so  long  the  object ;  he  quotes 
from  the  Annals  of  Tighemach  two  passages  (under  the  years  1027 
and  1030), — from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (under  1080  and 
1143), — and  from  English  authorities,  an  instance  in  Campion's 
"Historic  of  Ireland",  at  a.d.  1316,  one  from  Archbishop  Alan's 

C257)  SU  Patrick  app«an  to  hare  left  more  than  one  ttaff.  In  the  list  of  relics  preserved  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Alhan's  are  mentioned,  relics  "De  Sancto  Patxido,  et  2*acu/M  ejusdem 
sanctr.  Dngdale'a  Monasticon  (by  Carey,  EUts,  and  Bandinel),  vol.  11.,  page  S35.  \fiT. 
Todd's  note.] 
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App.  CTT.  Register,  citing  a  grant  from  JoIiq  Earl  of  Moreton  to  Jolm  Coanj% 
Of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  confirmed  on  this  relic,  and  a  canons  paper 

Baehau  isu.  (No.  53,  in  the  bag  marked  '*  Ireland")  in  the  Chapter-house  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  "  containing  *  an  examination  of  Sir  Grerald 
Machshajne,  knight',  sworn  19th  IVIarch,  1529,  '  upon  the  Holie 
Masebooke,  and  the  great  reUcke  of  Erlonde^  caUed  BacuLum  Christie 
in  the  presence  of  the  Kjnges  Deputie,  Chanceilour,  Tresoror,  and 
Justice'  [State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  146]". 

Lastly,  Dr.  Todd  quotes  the  records  of  the  wilful  destruction  of 
this ''  great  relicke"  by  fire,  at  the  hands  of  the  fanatics  of  the  ^^  Be- 
formation",  in  the  reign  of  the  English  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  a.d. 
1538.  The  first  of  these  is  from  Sir  James  Ware's  Annals  (p.  99). 
The  second  is  the  following  Irish  account,  from  a  MS.  in  T.CD^ 
there  '' lettered  Tighemaci  Conttnuatio*%  says  Dr.  Todd  in  a  note, 
and  long  ''  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Annals  of  Kil- 
ronan,  quoted  by  the  Four  Masters".  (These  are  the  Annals  now 
for  the  first  time  proved  to  be  the  Annab  of  Loch  Ce»  See 
ante,  Lecture  V.,  p.  93).  This  account  is  as  follows  (at  A.  A. 
1538)  :— 


■OeAtb  rHuife  |\o  niio|\buitiJ  t>o 
bi  A  m  -  b^iie  AtA  cf  uim,  •oa|\ 
cneiT>eDA|\  en\en«ing  tiite  ti  ciati 
io  Annp^  ]\oiiV»e  pn,  ■oo  flATiAigeA'6 
•OOlt/t,  A5tJ]\  bcdAif,  Agtlf  b^CAlg, 
Aguf  5A6  Ain6ef  A|\6enA,  ■oo  tof- 
gA-b  te  SAXAtiduib.  Agu]'  ah  X)a- 
t^XX  10fA  -00  bi  A  m-bAiVe  At  A 
Ct/iAcli,  A5  loetiAiVi  fe^Nc  Agtif  itho|\- 
buite  lonrdA  1  n-eiiMnn  o  Aiinp]\ 

pliA-oixAig  5UT  ^"  T^^P"?  ^5^r  "OO  bi 
A  lAitii  Cniofc  p6in,  •oo  t/OfCA-b  te 
SAXAn6uiD  triA^  An  ceAtWA.  Aguf 
111  VieA-o  Aih^in,  a6c  hi  |\Aibe  cpoi 
iiAOib,  HA  ■oeAtb  TY1tJn\e,  ha  lotnAig 
oi]>^'Oi^c  1   n-ei^iT»ii   A]\  A  n-'oeA- 

cTlAI^    A    5-CUinAd:CA    gAH    VofgAT). 

Aguf  HI  in6  -00  bi  a  g-cwniAdcA  A|\ 
o|\'o   -00   HA  i^edc    H  -  o^'ouib  hA|\ 

'P5^10)'A'0A]\.      AjUf    1H    PApA,   Agtlf 

iH  ejUjkif  coin  Agtif  Abuf  -DO  beii 
A  coiHHetbAcriA'6   HA   Saxah   cyxit) 

pH,    Agtif    5AH    plIHI    HA    COpA-b    -OO 

oeiC  ACA-fAH  Ai^  pH  ecc.  AgUf 
HI  -Depb  Uom*HA6  a|\  ah  ni-btiA'6AiH 

AHl  X)1A1'6  CUAf  ACik  tofgA-b  HA  miOHH 

pn. 


The  most  miracQloos  innif^  of 
Mary,  which  waaaiBail^Atha  Tndm 
[Trim],  and  which  the  Irish  people 
all  honoured  for  a  long  time  before 
that,  which  used  to  heal  the  btiod, 
the  deaf,  the  Ume,  and  eTerj  disease 
in  hke  manner,  waa  burned  by  the 
Saxons.  And  the  Staffof  Jesus,  whi<^ 
was  in  Dublin,  and  whidi  wrou^t 
many  wonders  and  miracles  in  Erinn 
since  the  time  of  Patrick  down  to  that 
time,  and  whidi  was  in  the  hand  of 
Christ  Himself,  was  burned  by  the 
Saxons  in  like  manner.  And  not 
only  that,  but  there  was  not  a  Holy 
Cross,  nor  an  image  of  Maiy,  nor 
other  celebrated  image  in  Erinn,  orer 
which  their  power  reached,  that  they 
did  not  burn.  Nor  was  there  one  of 
the  Seven  Orders  which  came  under 
their  power  that  tliey  did  not  ruin. 
And  the  Pope,  and  the  Church  in  the 
East,  and  at  home,  was  excommu* 
nicating  the  Saxons  on  that  account, 
and  they  not  paying  any  attention  or 
heed  unto  that,  etc  And  I  am  not 
certain  whether  it  was  not  in  the 
3'ear  preceding  the  above  [a.d.  1537] 
that  these  relics  were  burned. 

I  may  add  here,  perhaps,  the  account  in  the  Four  Masters,  though 
founded  only  on  the  foregoing  authorities,  as  characteristic  of  the 
period  in  which  their  great  Book  of  Annals  was  written.  It  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Todd  (p.  xvii.)  "  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  light  in 
which  the  Reformation  was  regarded  by  a  native  Irish  writer  of  the 
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reign  of  Charles  the  First" ;  and  it  will  probably  be  recognized  as  app.  cii. 
containing  an  expression  equally  correct  of  the  opinions  and  of  the  Qf^^^ 
feelings  of  the  "  native  Irish"  even  down  to  the  present  day.  Bachattint. 

A.C.  1537.  ei^ficicceA^c,  Ajuf 
Y«6|v&ti  ntiA  111  SAXAib  cfiiA  ■bin- 
in  ti  I*,  Agtif  lonnoccb^it/,  c|Ma  acco- 
tfAti,  Agtif  Ancoit,  Aguf  C|\e  loniACC 
e^lA^Ati  ii^crrAiV)Ait,  CO  ti-oeok- 
^Acc^-p  pl\    SAXAti    in  <&c£<ii'6   An 

pVlApA,    Agtlf    ^A    1l6lhA.      A6C    ACi^ 

til  terxA,  x<o  A-frjuiccAix  ^o  bA|\AiVi- 
tAit>  exAthVAib,  Aguf  -oo  fenpeAic 
niAop  A|\  Aitfif  An  cini-b  lu-oAiJe, 
"Agtif  |\o  jAippoc  A1l^x)-ceAnn  ecc- 
tAip  t)6  inA  ftAitef  f 6in  loon  ]mJ. 
T)o  ]\6ttA*  tAf  An  pg,  Agtlf  VAf  An 
cCotViAi]\le,  'otijte  Aruj'  |XACtiici 
iit>Aii6e  lAn  nA  'o-coiL  -pein.  tie 
Ix^iMOfAt)  ted  nA  TiuijXT)  -o'lAf  bo 
cex>Aigte6  fOAlb  f AojAotcA'oo  beiC 

occA,  e^on,niAnAi§,  cAnAnAig,  CAit- 

leA^A  -otibA,  Aruf  b^it^M  cpoip, 
Aguf  nA  ceit]>e  nuipt)  bodcA,  e^on, 

An  ccp-o  1Tlinu|\,  ppep-oitip,  Ca|\- 

tnutici,    Aguf    AugtifciniAni.      tlo 

cdccbA*    A    cinciei\nuf,    A5Uf    a 

wbeAtAro   tiite   guf   An   |\i$.    tlo 

V|tife^  te6  -on^,  nA  niAinifcpe6A. 

Ho    ]\eACfAC    A    cccinn,    Agtif     a 

ccLuccA,  CO  n-^  bAoi  Aon  iViAinift:i]\ 

6  A^inn  nA  nAoih  co  1X\um[^  n1odu 

5An   bjMfeb,  ^An  buAn^xfebA*,  a6c 

WAti  becc^n  nAUiAi  nC^inn  nA  cucc- 

f AC  501 1/t  -oiA  ntJioti,  ni,t  -o^A  nAipe. 

Ho   ioifcfec  beof,  AgUf  "po   bpif- 

fecc    lomAiJe    oipioeApcA,  I'cnine, 

Agtif  CAip  nAerti  epenn,  Agtif  Si^x- 

An.    Ho  toifccpou  ttiA|\  An  cc6DnA 

lAp    pn    loeAio    TntJipe    oip-oeApc 

bAOi  1  nAt  Cpuim  t)o  gn^o-b  -pepcA 

A5tJfniio|\bALA,  -oo  f lAnAi  Jet)  •ooitt, 

btii^i|\,  A^y  bACAi  j,  Aguf  AOf  ^a6a 

ce^wA  A|\6enA;    Aguf  An   bAiAtt 

lOfA  bAoi  1  nAt  CtiAi^  Acc  x>enAYh 

miopbAL  beof  6  Aiwpp  pAcpAicc 

5iif  An   ^6  pn,  Ajtif  bAoi  litAim 

Cpiofc  "oiA    mbAoi   eci|\    '6Aoinib. 

Do  jxdnA-b   "te6   c|va   Aip-oepixjoip, 

Artif  pjibepfcoip  aca  fein,  Aguf 

gZ'p  ib6|\    ingpeitn    nA    nlwpipe^ 

HotbAnA6  in  accIiai^  nA  lieccAitp, 

AT  fUAiit/  mA  cAinic  A  coihtn6|\fO 

6  n  H6iib  Anoip  piAtVi,  co  nA6  6icci|\ 

A  cuApAfcbAit  ■o'fAipi^ii'  no  T)'inn- 

ipn   mtinA    nAifn^i-oe^  An    ci  -do 

ftonnAi|\c  1. 


A.D.  1537.  A  heresy  and  a  new 
error  broke  out  in  England,  the 
effects  of  pride,  vain-glory,  avarice, 
Bensual  desire,  and  the  prevalence 
of  a  variety  of  speculatiye  compo- 
sitions, so  that  the  people  of  England 
went  into  opposition  to  the  Pope  and 
to  Borne.  At  the  same  time  they  fol> 
low€d  a  variety  of  opinions,  and  the 
old  Law  of  Moses,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  they  gave  the 
title  of  head  of  the  Church  of  God, 
in  his  own  realm,  to  the  king.  There 
were  enacted  by  the  king  and  council 
new  laws  and  statutes  after  their  own 
wilL  They  ruined  tlie  orders  who 
were  permitted  to  hold  worldly  pos- 
sessions, viz.,  monks,  canons,  nuns, 
and  brethren  of  the  cross,  and  the 
four  mendicant  Orders,  yiz.,  the  Mi- 
nor Order,  the  Preachers,  Carmelites, 
and  Augustlnians.  The  possessions 
and  h Tings  of  all  these  were  taken  up 
for  the  king.  They  broke  the  monas- 
teries. They  sold  their  roofs  and 
bells,  so  that  there  was  not  a  monas- 
tery from  Arann  of  the  Saints  to  the 
Iccian  Sea,  that  was  not  broken  and 
shattered,  except  only  a  few  m  Erinn, 
which  escaped  the  notice  and  atten- 
tion of  the  English.  They  furtlier 
burned  and  broke  the  famous  images, 
shrines,  and  relics  of  Erinn  and  Eng- 
land. After  that  they  burned  in  like 
manner  the  celebrated  image  of  Mary, 
which  was  at  Ath-Truim,  which  «sed 
to  perform  wonders  and  miracles, 
which  used  to  heal  the  bUnd,  the 
deaf,  the  lame,  and  the  sufferers  from 
all  diseases ;  and  the  Staff  of  Jesus, 
which  was  in  Dubhuy  performing 
miracles  from  the  time  of  Patrick 
down  to  that  time,  and  which  was 
in  the  hand  of  Christ  whilst  He  was 
among  men.  They  also  made  arch- 
bishops and  sub- bishops  for  them- 
selves; and  although  great  was  the 
persecution  of  the  Koman  Emperors 
against  the  Church,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  so  great  a  persecution  as  this 
ever  came  at  this  side  of  Rome  hither. 
So  that  it  is  Impossible  to  tell  or  nar- 
rate its  description,  unless  it  should 
be  told  by  him  who  saw  it. 
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▲PP.  cm. 


APPENDIX  No.  cm.     [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  343.] 


St.  Fiacc  u   Original  (with  TVanslation)  of  passage  in  the  Poem  of  Saint 
de«ertioa  Pacc  of  Steibce,  alluding  to  the  promised  decay  and  deser- 

«'Tara.  ^^  ^f  Tara  {from  the  Liber  Hymnorum;  MS.  E.  4.  2, 

T.C.D.;  p.  31,  stanza  22). 

In  A|\T)niAchA  ptjtije, 
1|^  ciAn  t)0|tepAchc  GTiiAin 
If  ce\X  mo|\  'Otin  teTrh-jlAjYe, 
Tlinroit  cet)  "oichiiub  UeinAH\ 

.1.  til  hinmdin  lem  CetriAip  cix)  f  Af. 
[translation.] 

In  Ard'Macha  there  is  sovereignty. 
Long  since  Emain  has  passed  away, 
A  great  church  is  Dun  LethglUassey 
I  like  not  though  Temau*  be  desert, 
/.e.,  It  is  not  desirable  to  me  that  Temair  should  be  desert. 


Of  Saints 
Patrick* 

Fiaec;  and 
the  chariot 
of  Saint  Pa- 
trick. 


APPENDIX  No.  CIV.    [Lect  XVI.,  Page  344.] 

Qnginal  of  passage  in  the  "  Tripartite  lAfe  of  St.  Patrick^ 
(my  copy,  p.  144 ;  Egerton  MS,  93,  British  Museumj  p.  36). 

pechc  riAiti  tuit)  SechriAtt  'oo  -An-o  TtlAchA,  ocuf  ni  pibi 
'Dac]\aic  hi  foff,  coTiACCAi  'OAecn  CA|\ptiic  Ux  muincn^ 
'Dac]\aic  fO|t  A  chiunn  f0|t  fcu|A;  ocuf  \^o  |\At)i  SechriAll 
')A  copu  iTToeicb  ucuc  T)o  b|\eit  t)OT)  epfcop  .i.  vo  Pacc. 
tlAi|t  'GO  ]AUACC  Paci^aic,  ACchuAf  T)o  Atiipn.  Tlo  inleo  a 
cAi^pAtx  fop  riA  ecbu,  ocuf  nufpoit)!  Pacjiaic  cen  otiine 
teo,  CO  peocAjt  innArroipuitc  Ia  tTlochcAe.  lyOCA|\  t)eifell 
A|tAbA|\Ac  CO  tDomriAch  Se6nAitt.  1x)ca|i  ia^  tiAH\tejt  t)o 
Chitt  -Auxiti.  lx)CAp  lAjtimitMu  co  Citt  tTloriAcli.  LocAjt 
iA]\Am  CO  piACC  CO  Steibci.  Ifp  cucaic  in  chAppAicu  oo 
bpeit  CO  jTiAcc,  A|\  no  ceiseo  t)iA  SAchAHAnt)  lntT)i  combit 
oc  Cnucc  tDiiotntriA  CobbAi.  Haiiti  t)6  Ann.  U.  bAipjin 
teif ,  uejio  fAiTiA  efc.  tDiA  SAchAii^no  CAfc  "oo  CAigeo  tjo- 
cbum  SteiDci,  ocuf  t)o  ctiAijiti  boimm  teif  'oeti  .u.  pAnibtif. 
1p  cucAic  in  CAjipAicc  "00  bjieicb  t)o  Pacc,  ]io  chnAi  t)aiI 
A  6oiff  combu  comoch|iAib  bAff  t>6. 

[literal  translation.] 

At  a  certain  time  SechnaU  went  Uy  Ard  Macho,  and  Patrick  was 
not  at  home,  and  he  saw  two  chariot  horses  with  Patrick's  people 
before  him,  unyoked.  And  SechnaU  said :  It  were  more  proper  to 
give  those  horses  to  the  bishop,  that  is  to  Fiacc,  When  Patrick 
returned  he  was  told  that  thing.  Their  chariot  was  [then]  yoked 
upon  the  horses,  and  Patrick  sent  them  without  any  person  with 
them,  until  they  were  in  his  Desert  with  Mochtae,  They  went 
southward  the  following  day  to  Domhnach  SechTuuH  [DunshaugUin]. 
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They  went  by  the  east  to  CiU  AuxiH.    They  went  after  that  to  Oil  app.  cit, 
Mcnach,    They  went  after  that  to  Fiacc  to  SUtbhte.    The  cause  of  ^^  ^^^^ 
giTing  the  chariot  to  Fiacc  was  because  he  used  to  go  on  Shrove-  Patrick, 
Saturday  until  he  reached  [i.«.  used  to  go  to]  the  Hill  of  Dromm  Coblai.  ?5J,«"'i„'J'* 
He  had  a  cave  there.     Five  cakes  he  had  with  him,  vera  fama  est.  the  chariot 
On  Easter  Saturday  he  used  to  come  (back)  to  Sleihhte  [Sletty],  and  trick. 
used  to  bring  with  him  a  bit  of  his  five  loaves.   The  cause  of  giving 
the  chariot  to  Fiacc  was  that  chafers  had  gnawed  his  leg  so  that 
death  was  near  him.     [TripartiU  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  p.  144,  my 
copy ;  Egerton  MS.  93,  p.  36,  British  Museum.] 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  (foL  18.  b.) :  ?J*?**5 '" 

t^Ult)  SechnAtt  lAjtCAin  t)Uchu|tf  AgAtJ  pArjAlCC  imc1lA|ApAC  Armagh. 

boie  l/Aif.  tDipn  t)Ufoix)  Pac|mcc  iTicA|tpAC  cuSechriAtt 
cenAi«ch  .n.  atto  acc  Ainrit  'oucp'oe'OAp.  'poi'op  SechriAtt 
6]ttiAii  .111.  Aichji  At\x)  tAif  cutTlAncnAn  ocuf  Amp  .in. 
Atchgi  Uvfume.  'poicfipT)e  cupiAcc.  'Otomif  JTiacc  •ooib. 
lAjipn  ice  immeLocAU  immu  Anecbf  fuchjii,  conepejic  in 
CAinset,  If  'ouicpu  cucat)  6  Pacjiicc  6  juipciii  •outobpi. 

[thanslation.] 

SechnaU  went  afterwards  to  rebuke  Patrick  on  account  of  a 
chariot  which  he  had.  Then  Patrick  sent  the  chariot  to  SechnaU 
without  a  charioteer  in  it,  but  it  was  an  angel  that  directed  it.  Sech- 
naU sent  it,  when  it  had  stopped  three  nights  there  with  him,  to 
Manchan,  and  it  remained  three  nights  with  him.  He  sent  it  to 
Fiacc.  Fiacc  rejected  them.  After  that,  where  they  went  to  was 
around  the  church  three  times,  when  the  Angel  said :  It  is  to  you 
they  have  been  given  from  Patrick,  when  he  came  to  know  your 
disease. 

APPENDIX  No.  CV.    [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  346.] 
Original  of  entry  at  the  end  of  the   "  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Entry at<nd 
Patrich    (my  copy, p.  160;  Egerton  MS.,  British  Museum,l{SAintVA- 
p.  40).  *^^' 

Ah'oaIa  in  Uije^inA  IfA  Cjiifc  in  bbAi6Ain  t)o  fC|iibA'6  in 
t)etA  \o  fPAC|VMc,  1477;  ocuf  OitJchi  l^ugnufA  ittiajiac, 
ocuf  A  mt)Aib  in  tTloinin  a  05  tli  U11015C15  t)o  fcpibA-d  fo, 
te  X)oninAtt  -At/bAnA6  O  Ui^oigci ;  ocuf  'Oeo  5|iAiciAf  lefti. 

APPENDIX  No.  CVL     [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  347.] 

Original  and  translation  of  a  passage  at  the  end  of  first  ^''^^  jl^^l^^f 
third  parts  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St  Patrick,  where  St.  st  Patrick! 
Ultan  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  writers  of  his  Life;  (my  copy,  sl^lai  *" 
pp.  34,  155;  MS.  Egerton  93,  British  Museum,  pp.  9,  39). 

1c6  fo  ipefZA  A'ochui'oecA)i  nttiiti  h6i|tenn,  ocuf  ■oofjucf ac 
f ojtonAchi  tiAifnef en.  AccbuAi'o  cecuf  |:e|\CA  pAC|tAic,  ocuf 
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APF.  cm.  |iofcuni<M  Cotum  Cit'oe  niAc  'PeiT)tiiTii'o ;  HUtati  ttiac  oi  Chon- 
PuMgein  iobAi|\;  -AxxMiitiATi  o  -Acitini ;  hCte|\An  in  C-ctiAi ;  CiA]u\n 
sTpaVrid?'  ^^^^5  "Otiin;  Cpfcop  ejime-OAfc  o  ChU)chu]i;  CoLniAn  Ua- 
rcferringto   TTiAch ;  Cpuimclint  CottAic  o  '0|\uini  Hoitjecn. 

[translation.] 

These  are  the  miracles  which  the  learned  of  Erinn  related,  and 
which  they  put  into  order  of  narration.  Cdum  Cille  [CUdi  at  p. 
1553,  the  son  of  Feidlimidk^  firstly  narrated  and  compiled  the 
miracles  of  Patrick;  C/ltany  the  son  of  ot  Conckobhar;  Adamnanj 
the  grandson  of  Atinni;  Eleran  the  Wise ;  Ciaran  of  Bdach  Ihdn; 
Bishop  J^rmecfacA  of  Clochar;  Colman  Uamach;  CruinUhir  CaUaH  from 
Drum  EoUgech, 

Note. — ^The  names  of  Bishop  Ermedach  and  Colman  Vamach  are  not  in  the 
first  list. 

The  following  is  the  passage  from  TirecharCs  Annotations  (from 
the  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  9,  a.  b.) : — 

Tirechdn  EpiScopus  hec  scripsit  ex  ore  vel  libro  Ultani  cpiscopi, 
cujus  ipse  alumpnus  vel  discipulus  fuit. 

Inveni  quatuor  nomina  in  libro  scripta  Patricio  apud  Ultaniim 
episcopum  Conchubumensium,  Sanctus  Magonus  qui  est  Clarus, 
Succetus  qui  est  [deus  belli],  Patricius,  Cothirthiacus  quia  serviyit 
iiii.  domibus  magorum,  et  empsit  ilium  unus  ex  eis  cui  nomen  erat 
Miliuc  Maccuboin  magus. 


From 

Trip,  i 

St.  Patrick. 


APPENDIX  No.  CVII.     [Lect.  XVL,  Page  350.] 

"Sf    f  ^^^*"^^  ^f  concluding  words  of  First  Part  of  the  ^^^  Tripartite 
^trick.        ij/i?"  of  St.  Patrick  {p.  35,  my  copy;  Egerton  93,  British 
Museum  J  p,  9). 

"  t)iAc  HA  f ejtCA  CO  -po  irroiu". 

APPENDIX  No.  CVm.    [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  350.] 
yrorathe      Original  of  Observations,  by  the  original  icriter,  on  the  open- 
St  Patrick.       ing  passage  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  ^^  Tripartite  Life    of 

St,  Patrick  {p.  100,  my  copy;   MS.  Egerton  93,  British 

Museum,  p.  25). 

Oen  •oin,  -oonA  noebAib  ocuf  t)onA  fijAeiiAib,  upef  a  cAnic 
tnotAt)  ocuf  -At)Am|\ut)A5  in  Choinroet),  pAt)  'ooinib,  cpep  (no 
C]nc)  nA  yipcu,  ocuf  c|\e|"  nA  mmbub  vo  pigni  X)ia  [f  A'^^]*  oc 
co'oiufCAt)  mA]Ab,  oc  jbAnA'd  chLAm,  oc  in-oA-ppA-b  t)emnA,  oc 
hicc  "OAtt,  ocuf  bAccAc,  ocuf  bo^ti|A,  ocuf  cecn  cet)niA  otcenA, 
in  p|\en  huAfAb  Ai|imicne6  t>iACA  Ai]icAcb  in  ecmons  nA  []t6e 
ocuf  nA  hAim]"eiAA]*A]  .1.  SAnccuf  pAC|Aiciiif  ^ifcopif . 

[translation.] 

One,  indeed,  of  the  saints  and  of  the  righteous  men,  through 
whom  came  the  praise  and  magnification  of  the  Lord  before  men. 
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through  the  wonders  and  through  the  miracles  which  God  wrought  app.  cvm, 
[for  him],  resuscitating  the  dead,  cleansing  lepers,  banishing  demons,  ^^^  ^^ 
healing  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  deaf,  and  eirery  other  disease ;  Trip,  ufe  of 
was  the  righteous,  noble,  venerable  man,  for  whom  there  is  commemo-  ®^  ^'rt**- 
ration  [at  this  time  and  period],  namely,  Sanctus  Patricius  Episcopis. 

[Note. — ^Tbere  is  some  conftuion  in  the  oriinBal  text  here,  and  the  words 
in  brackets  have  been  taken  from  other  copies  of  the  Life.] 

APPENDIX  No.  CIX.     [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  360.] 

Orignal  of  the  first  two  lines  of  the  second  stanza  of  the  spurious  ^"^om 
SaLcaiP  TiA  Uatiti  ;  and  original  of  the  first  line  of  that  poem;  saitaima 
(Egerton  MS,  185,  British  Museum). 

Pf  AtcAi|\  HA  jtAtin  biAf  mAp  Ainm. 
iXjA  mo  'OAn,  HI  g^ntm  x\^b  jAet. — 

tDo  i6eAn  t)An  t)o  !liijitinci|t  t)6. — 

APPENDIX  No.  ex.     [Lect.  XVII,,  Page  362.] 

Original  of  first  two  lines  of  Ike  Martyrology  of  tTlAet/TnAme  Ha  '«m  the 
5o|tmAiri    {from  MS.   vol,   XVII.,   Buraundian  Lwrary^  o^mmi^^ 
Brussels;  and  my  copy  in  the  private  iJbrary  of  the  Rev,  aSiiiun 
Dr.  Todd,  S.F.  T.CJ),). 

jpo  i^echc  Ifu  efgTiA- 

APPENDIX  No.  CXI.     [Lect.  XVIL,  Page  363.] 

771^  Pedigree  of  Aen-c\sr  C4ite  '06;  (t/eAt)A]t  tT16|t  'Otin a  Pedigree  of 
t)oi5i^e,  now  called  the  LeAbAp  b^eAC,  RLA,,  foL  28.  a.  a.)  tT^  ^^ 

-Aetijuf,  mAC  -AensobAnt),  mic  Oibtein,  mic  pnoiMii,  mic 
*OiA|AmucA,  tnic -Ainmi|\ec1i,  mic  CettAi|A,  mic  OenjufA,  mic 
TlACftuAig,  mic  Coetbtno,  mic  CjiunTobA-oiuM,  mic  CchA6 
CobAi. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXn.      [Lect.  XVIL,  Page  364.] 

Original  of  the  ^^Canon"  of  ipot^'6  tiA  CAn6ine;  (from  «am€  the "Canon" 
book,  same  folio  arid  page) .  ®'  Fothadh. 

ecUr  '06  bii, 

L^lC  •oil,  tlA|TIAl, 

bit)  A  ce|\c  f  o|i  teAch, 
pieb  Ar  oeAcb  no  bui. 

39 
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APP.cxn.  Cech  fi)i-tn<MiAch  pV, 

otFothadh.  iOon  ecUxir  x)iAn  t>nt, 

Jtiit)  ATTiAii  cech  mog. 
Cech  'oitniAin  iA|Apn 
pt  cen  |\e6c  cen  jtep, 
CeAC  CIA  teif  fpi  bAi5, 
Ae'OA  mAi]i  tnic  tleiLt. 

[This  poem  coDStsta  of  four  stanzas,  and  the  foUowing,  the  fourth,  was  left 
out  in  the  text, — by  mere  oversight:]— 

Ifhi  in  pA5Ait  chepc, 
Sech  ni  moi^,  ni  bee ; 
posTiAt)  cAch  A  moj, 
Cen  on  if  cen  ec. 

[translatiok.] 

"  This  18  the  proper  Bule, 

Certain  it  is  not  more,  not  less : 

Let  every  one  serve  his  lot 

Without  defect,  and  without  refusal^. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXin.     [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  365.] 

"inrocauon"  Original  of  the  i^ Invocation^  from  Hie  petijie  Aen5Uf a  {fnm 
Feuri  *  the  l/BAbAn  tnojt  tDunA  tDoigite,  now  called  the  Ve^bAji 

Aem^  bt^eAC,  RJ,A,;  fol  28.  a.  b). 

Sen  A  Cjtifc  mo  lAb|^A[t)] 

-iX  Choim'oe  f  ecc  nime, 

tlombei^chAj^  buAit)  te^M, 

A  pi  5iieni  51  te. 
A  5eL-5|\iAn  fOjinopiA^*)  [« -i-  rwUfis^i  illwJ"n**»0 

Hichet)  cu  meic  noemi, 

A  111  conic  Aingtiti, 

A  ChoiTTToiu  nAnt>oine. 
A  ChoiTTToiu  nAnT)oine, 

A  111  ppAn  pp-mAich, 

ConAin|iAib  ca6  fotAX), 

A^  motAt)  'ooc  jiigjiAit). 
tDo  tiigi^At)  nomolAjt, 

ot  If  cu  mo  jiuife, 

tDojiAtuf  A)i  m^Aijie, 

5|ief chi  oc  t>o  guitje. 
5uit)iu  icje  •ooib, 

KlomAin  A|iAC  jiogbuf , 

CAin-poput  cu  ti5-T)Ach 

In  iti5]VAt)  impojt'ouf . 


APP.   CXIT. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXIV.    [Lect.  XVH.,  Page  367.] 

Original  of  first  stanza  of  the  Ipetitte  -Aenjuj'A,  at  January  1 ;  iim^; 
(from  the  same).  ^^  ^ 

tie  pL  t)AtAcli  T)6tTie, 
UAit)et)  in  Hi  jt^TnAin ; 
XjWX)  yo  jtechc  ^\vo  6|W(it, 
Cjtifc  1  cAttAint)  6nAnt. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXV.    [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  368.] 

Orimnal  of  stanza  of  the  peti]ie  AengufA,  at  March  17  [St,  J^'*"^ 
Patrick'^ ;  {from  the  same).  lur.  i7. ' 

^TT^r  51^^^^  Aine, 
Afp^L  6]ienn  oije, 
Pac|\aic,  CO  mec  mite, 
Hob  t)iau  T)iA|\  cjtoije, 

APPENDIX  No.  CXVI.     [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  368.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  the  petijte  -AenjufA,  at  April  13  \the^^^^^, 
fettioal  of  Bishop  UAff  ac]  ;  {from  the  same).  Ap.  is  (sk 

In  t^i5-efpoc  UAffAch, 
"Oo  bejic,  6  x)o  nAnic, 
Co|\p  C]ii|x,  in  |ti5  piit-bAitc, 
'Va  CumAinn  t)o  Pacjvaic. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXVII.     [Lect.  XVHL,  Page  373.] 

Original  of  the  *'  Canon  of  St.  Patrick'\  from  the  ^^Book  of^^^^^^ 
Armagh'^  (fol.  21.  b.  6.).  trick-,  from 

•^  "^  ,  ,  the  Book  of 

Item  quicumque  similiter  per  industriam  atque  injuriam  vel  ne-  Armagh, 
quitiam  malum  quodque  opus  contra  familiam  seu  parucbiam  ejus 
perficerit  aut  prsedicta  ejus  insignia  dispexerit  ad  libertatem  examinis 
ejusdem  AirddmachsB  prassulis  recte  judicantis  perveniet  caussa  to- 
tius  negotionis  csetcris  aliorum  judicibus  preetermissis. 

Item  qusecumque  causa  valde  difficills  exorta  fuerit  atque  ignota 
cimctis  Scotorum  gentium  judicibus  ad  catbedram  arcbiepiscopi 
Hibemensium,  id  est  Fatricii  atque  bujus  antestitis  examinationem 
recte  referenda. 

Si  vero  in  ilia  cum  suis  sapientibus  facile  sanari  non  poterit  talis 
caussa  prasdictse  negotionis  ad  sedem  apostolicam  decrevimus  esse 
mittendam,  id  est  ad  Petri  apostoli  catbedram  auctoritatem  Romas 
urbis  babentem. 

Hii  sunt  qui  de  boc  decreverunt,  id  est  Auxilius,  Patricius,  Se- 

39  b 
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Ap,  cxvii.  cundinus,  Benignus.     Post  vero  exituxn  Patricii  sancti  alumpni  sui 
The  "  Canon  ^^^®  ejusdem  libros  conscripserunt. 

of  Saint  Pa-  r         .  i 

trick",  from  ['"^^^SLATION.J 

the  Book  of         .-.  i.  •      ti  /»  t  j 

Armagh.  Moreover,  whosoever  in  like  manner,  of  malice  prepense,  and 

wrongfully  or  wickedly,  shall  do  any  injury  to  his  family  or  parish, 
or  shall  treat  his  aforesaid  insignia  with  contempt,  the  case  of  the 
entire  matter  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  to  the  free  investigation  of 
the  same  prelate  of  Ardmacha,  duly  judging  thereof,  other  judges  of 
other  (tribunals)  being  passed  over. 

Moreover,  if  any  case  should  arise  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  all  the  judges  of  the  nations  of  the  Scots, 
it  is  to  be  duly  referred  to  the  chair  of  the  archbishop  of  the  Irish) 
that  is  to  say,  of  Patrick,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bishop  (of 
Armagh).  But  if  such  a  case,  as  aforesaid,  of  a  matter  at  issue^ 
cannot  be  easily  disposed  of  (by  him)  with  his  counsellors  in  that 
(investigation),  we  have  decreed  that  it  be  sent  to  the  apostolic 
seat,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  chair  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  having  the 
authority  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

These  are  the  persons  who  decreed  concerning  this  matter,  viz., 
Auxilius,  Patrick,  Secundinus,  and  Benignus.  But  after  the  death 
of  Saint  Patrick  his  disciples  carefully  wrote  out  his  books. 

[The  last  two  paragraphs  are  printed  in  Part  3  (but  not  correctly) 
by  Archbishop  Ussher  (1631),  who  translates  the  passage  as  fol- 
lows:— "Whensoever  any  cause  that  is  very  difficult,  and  unknown 
imto  all  the  judges  of  the  Scottish  nations,  shall  arise,  it  is  rightly 
to  be  referred  to  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  the  Irish  (to  wit, 
Patrick),  and  to  the  examination  of  the  prelate  thereof.  But  if 
there,  by  him  and  his  wise  men,  a  cause  of  this  nature  cannot  easily 
be  made  up,  we  have  decreed  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  See  Apostolic, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  chair  of  the  apostle  Peter,  which  hath  the 
authority  of  the  city  of  Bome" — Religion  of  the  Ancient  Irisk,  cap. 
viii. ;  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  330.  He  cites  the  original  in  the  note,  and 
gives  it  as  an  extract  from  Vet,  Codex  EccUsioB  ArmadianaJ] 


APPENDIX  No.  CXVIU.     [Lect.  XVIIL,  Page  374.] 

M  St" Sim  Original  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  "  Rule  of  St  Colum  Citle"; 
ciiir.  (from  MS.y  Vol.  XVII.,  Burgundian  lAbrary  of  Brussels; 

see  App.  No,  CX.). 

"-Ajt  riA  becen  inefpA,  tic  X)oinintif  aic,  tloii  AppApeb^i^ 
ATice  me  uACuuf  . 

[This  little  tract  is  published,  with  my  translation,  by  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society ;  in  the  volume  [for  1850]  containing  Primate 
Colton  s  Viaiicuiony  edited  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Beeves  (p.  109).] 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXIX.    [Lect.  XVIH.,  Page  876.]      j^- ««. 

Original  of  eatract  from  an  Ancient  Treatise  on^  or  Exposition  iJ^^Ji 
of  J  the  Mass  (from  the  LeAbAjA  V(\6]\  'Outia  X)oi5pe,  com-  the 
monly  called  the  teAbAjt  t)|teA6;  RJ^.;  fol.  126). 

Conit)  hepn  ifot^  ha  hijtfe  T)te5AH  "oa  cec  C|ti|XAi'oe  "oo 
dtumniujAt).  Conit)  |:o^\pti  ^ochApn  cumcAigej'  ce6  ftiA- 
tAM5,  ocuf  cec  TToegsnim  "00  gen  a. 

U^Ht  ij"  c|ti<\]"in  comUxnciufpn  riA  hij^p,  coiToemc  |\e- 
tenig,  CO  jT^efcepTi  fotiAipc,  -pVAtiAigtip  cec  -pjteTi ;  UAijt  ip 
iTit)ipeff A  .1.  iiToiitef  CacIiaVacoa,  I'onAicf ef  riA  pjtenu  copn- 
5116  .1.  CO  fejAT)  X)e  If  in  coci'oechc,  ocuf  ipncinpux)  hicA. 
Ife  in  fegAT)  pn  cAmpngii^cejt  a^i  foc|VAicc  fO|io|A'OA  'oonA 
ppenAiD  lAp  ne^^ejtgi. 

Ife  humo]A^Ao,  jett  foitAcbAt)  iconectAif  ipif  coteic  piipn 
f^jut)  pn,  in  Spijiuc  Tloetn  nof  Aicc]tebAnt),  ocuf  nof  com- 
t)it)nAnt),  ocuf  nof  nepcAnt)  pw  cec  fUAtAig.  Ife  inSpi|tiic- 
fA  fot)tAf  A-OAnA  t)itp  fefpn  t)A  ce6  ipfech  ipnoectAif 
AniAit  If  Alt  tevf ,  ocuf  aitiaiI  conmc  AnAipan  uAt) ;  uai^a  if 
on  Spi|ttic  Hoetn  ci'onAicche|i  nA  T)AnA  oipej'OAfA  x)onectAif 
icip  nA  "OAinib  AfcenA  .1.  bAitef,  octif  Airpige,  ocuf  piefcipu 
'oeA^ic  ocuf  citeotAn. 

If  -oo  lOAnAib  Ai)ie5t)Ai  in  Spi|Mtcu  noib  in  Scfipcui]i 
X)iAT)A  o  nino|i6Ai5T:he|A  cech  nAineotuf,  ocuf  ocomx)i'OAncAH 
cec  coii^p  fAejuttA;  onAt)Ainre^i  ce6  fottp  fpi|\iicAl,'OA,  o 
fonApcnAigchep  cec  nin-otobiiA.  Uaiji  if  q\iAfin  Scpib- 
rtii]t  noib  'oiciin\c1iep  i]\fe  ocuf  in-otuigce  onoect^Mf,  pc- 
tAigcbep  ceclToebAit)  ocuf  ce6  "oecliecfAi-o.  Ifinnce  fo- 
jAbujt  coTTiAnile  fopb(ti  ocuf  fO)ice*oiiL  coniAtJAif  X)o  cech 
ceiTnum  foteich  if in-oectAif ;  ifcjnclie  in'OApbclvAji  int)- 
ctet)u  'oemnA  ocuf  •ouAtAch  o  cech  ijiefAch  ipnt)ecbAif. 
tlAi|\  ifi  in  Scpipcuiii  X)iA'0(X  If  iiiACAi]\  ociif  if  mume 
Aitgen  'oonAhutib  ipefAchAib  nof  nin-oitmigec  ocuf  nof 
nimpAi'oec;  ocuf  Alice]!  conx)AC  nieic  coja  t)o  tDiA  c|ma  nA 
comAifte.  tlAip  co'OAiti'o  int)  ecnA  co  he)vne*0Ach  x)ia  ttiacu 
hitbt-AfA  in-otennA  fomitif,  ocuf  AipcjiA  inbit)  fpipucAt-OAi 
oninmefcchAii,  ocuf  ofAitcmjec  'oo  Jjtef. 

If  fAnn  ete  'oini,  'oon  gibtpn  fOfAcbut)  iconectAif  X)ia 
conro'TonAX)  .1.  Cojip  Cf ifc,  ocuf  a  piit  i-obAif cheji  fOfAbcopb 
nA  cfifCAi-oe.  In  copp  on  fogenAi^i  o  1Tluii\e  615  injine,  cen 
TDich  noige,  cenfCAitiu-o  nin-oiucA,  cen  tAcnAif  feffOA;  ocuf 
110  cfochAt)  o  lu'OAi'oib  AmiffechAib,  Af  cniit:  ocuf  fOfmAc; 
ocuf  icfAACC  lAncf etjentif  a  bAf ,  ocuf  f ui-bef  f of  "oeif  'Oe 
-AchAf  intliin,  ni  ngtoif  ocuf  immiAt)ATntAi,  fiA'OAingtib 
Tlime.     If  he  in  cofppn,  AtriAit  aca  ipn  mop-sboif,  "oo  me- 
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the 


App.  cxix.  Iaic  riA  p|\eoin  "oo  metf  T>e  .1.  •oon  Atc6i]t  noib.     ttAifi  if  lie 

Ancient  ^^    COppf A  f eU-tofl   f Al-oblj^  HA   nn\1fec1l    AcllAIXnAlt:  1A]t  |"^U 

TYeatiseon     AttlCjie    OCUf    AlC^AIge    inqpOegAlL    MpMf    ipTTOAcllA|\T)Al    nCtn- 

*  -"—  ^^^  Ij^Viepn  pt  HA  hefej\5i  iptimbetAi-o  fucAin  t}onA 
pperiAib.  Ifhe  btimo|tpo,  if  buriAT)  ocuf  ifAt>bu]t  ecAji- 
chiiicme  •ooriA  1iecnAibT)echu  tiAcbc^wuic,  ocuf  •ootia  cot- 
t<Mt)ib  tiAC  inncf AmUMjec  c:ACf ecic.  tTlAif 5  •oint,  cf ifCAiT)e 
tiAC  iTTOcfAmtAisent)  in  cofp  noenifA  iTiChoinTo6t>,  iaji 
CAin-befAib,  bin'oetpc  ocuf  irjiocAi]ie;  UAijt  ippn  chupp- 
f A  f ogAbAji  X)efmife6c  riA  T)ee|ici  'oo^toifce  cec  TiT>eetnc  .t. 
A  tiT)noctit  fen  cen  cinAix)  •OA|K;en'o  cbinAX)  pb  Ax)AiTn- 
If  bepn  iTno|ifo,  oige  ocuf  combAnciuf  nA  bipfe  CACAic- 
•OAi,  ATTiAib  fOfcliAncAf  ipn  Scfipcuif ,  ecc. 


Prayer  of 
St.  Aireran 
"theWiae". 


APPENDIX  No.  CXX.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Pages  378,  379.] 

Original  of  the  commencement  of  the  Invocation  of  God  the  Son 
in  the  Prayer  of  St.  Aij^efAn  the  Wise;  (from  VeAbAjt 
bui-be  tecAin,  3fS.  H,  2.  16.,  T.ai>,,  col  338). 

O  'Oetif  pAcef  omnipouenf  'Oeuf  exep ciruum  tnifepejti 
nobif. 

A  'Oe  ArhAif  tiiVecbiiniAcbuAi5,  a  'Oe  nAfbo^  Aipcbif  wn. 

^ifchif  'oin   A  'Oe  mbeclitiniAclicAig.     -A  Ipi  Cpfc.    A 
tnic  'Oe  o\.    -A  THic  fogenAif  fo  '61.    -A  oengeni  'Oe  ^cIiaji. 

The  petition  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (same  Appendix)  begins : — 

Aifchif  •oin  A  '06  uibectiifiAcrAig.     A  Spipuc  tloib.    A 
Spif uu  If  UAifte  cAcb  Spif ur. 


Gloss  of 
the  word 
OirehU  or 
AiichU. 


Prayers  of 
Colgu  Ua 
Duineeftda, 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXI.     [Lect.  XVIU.,  Page  375).] 

Original  of  explanation  of  the  word  Omcif  (or  -Ai]icif ),  in  an 
ancient  Glossary,  referring  to  the  Prayer  of  St.  ^ipefAn; 
(from  MS.  H.  3.  18.,  T.C.D.,p.  534). 

Oif  cif  .1.  ftifCAcc,  Am  Alt  At>eif  a  nupnAi^ti  -Aifi]iAin  in 
CcnA.     Oif cif  "oin  a  'Oe  -AcViAip  uitecumAdcAij. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXII.    [Lect.  XVIH.,  Pages  379,  380.] 

Original  of  commencements  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
Prayer  of  Cobgu  "Ua  'OtiinecoA ;  (from  the  LeAbAji  bun&e 
tecAin,  MS.H.2.  16.,  T.C.D.;  col.  336). 

-Aceoch  ffir  a  If u  tloib,  -oo  ceiuhfe  SuifcetAije  jtofcfib- 
f  AX)  •00  Sbof  cetAi  Conii6ecA,  e-bon  ttlAtA,  ITlAif cc,  Li;iCAf  ,loiii. 
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The  aeeand  prayer  begins  [at/ol.  337]: — 


▲P.  czxu. 


A  Ifu  tloeb,  A  C)iAj\A  coem,  a  Hectu  ttiai'oittoa,  a  Jl^iAti  Pr«ycr«of 
l^n  tAic)iit)e  cuTnx)Acnt)Ai,  a  t)]ieo  aii  iiia  p|ten  ocuf ,  itia  St^^o. 
p]tinT>e,  ocuf  inA  bicVibectiAt),  ocuf  iriA  bichfuchAinecAt). 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXIII.     [Lect.  XVIIL,  Page  380.] 

Original  of  commencement  of  an  Ancient  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Ancient 
virgin  Mary;  (from  the  \ue^h^\<  TTIon  'OuriA  'Ooigpe,  now  the  Bfv?M. 
called  l^eAbAj^  bpcAC,  R.I.A.jfoL  121.). 

A  Tnui]ie  TDop,  A  TnuijAe  Af  mo  x)onA  Tnuipib,  a  11omo]t  tiA 
mbAii,  A  TligATi  TiA  n-Ainget. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXIV.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  381.] 

Original  of  commencement  of  the  Litany  of  -Aenjuf  C6ite  ^06  Litany  of 
(from  tiie  same  book^foL  11.  a.  6.).  ceMDi- 

Upi  CAecAiu  cupcViA  t>o  Aitichpib  HomAti  jAbfAC  .h. 
bitnete  um  HocAt,  um  Hemfenc1iAit),  um  Cho]tnucAn,  pe|t 
lefum  [euc]  Ueo]tA  mite  AnchAjAAX)  |AO]xectAm]^Ac  La  ITlu- 
mAin  ppi  hoen-cei|x  um  Qfpoc  IbAip,  -oia  UAbA]\cliACA|i  Ainget 
'Oe  in  fteit)  mAi^A  •oo  i^ijne  SAncc  bpigic  -oo  Ipi  in  a  c|mx)iu, 
pep  le-piim  [ecc]  U|m  CAecAic  AiLicliejt  Aite  tocA|i  La 
li>AtbAin,  huA  t>o  ]:e|\Aib  llomAn,  ocu^p  LetA,  pe|i  lefum. 
fecc]  U|ti  cAecAic  fejt  gi^Ait),  p|A|MA5tAcb  cec  oen,  t)© 
5oeT)etu,  tocA]^  a  noitichu^  inoenfenuit),  um  >AbbAn  mAC 
hui  Coj\mAic.     pe|A  lefum  [ecc] 

[literal  translation.] 

Three  times  fifty  canoes  (full)  of  Roman  pilgrims,  who  took  up 
in  Hi  ImeUj  with  Notal,  with  Nemhsenchaidh,  with  CamiUan^  per 
Jesum  [etc,].  The  three  thousand  father  confessors  who  congre- 
gated in  Mumhain  to  consider  the  one  question  imdcr  Bishop  Ibair^ 
by  whom  to  the  angel  of  God  was  ascribed  the  great  feast  which 
St.  Brigit  made  for  Jesus  in  her  heart,  per  Jesum  [etc.].  The  other 
three  times  jfifty  pilgrims,  who  went  into  Scotland  {Albain)  third 

in  succession  to  the  men  of  Rome  and  Letka^  per  Jesum 

The  three  times  fifty  men  in  holy  orders,  each  of  them  being  a  man 
of  Rule,  of  the  Gaedhil  who  went  into  pilgrimage  in  one  synod  with 
Alhan,  the  son  of  Ua  Cormaic^  per  Jesiun  [etc.]. 

[The  following  poem,  ascribed  to  St.  Brigid,  is  the  only  tract  that  I  hare  Poem  hy 
met  which  could  throw  any  possible  light  on  the  circnmstances  of  the  B3mod  ^^  Jiriffid. 
held  in  Munster  under  Bishop  Ibar,    The  poem  is  midoubtedlj  an  ancient 
one,  and  most,  I  am  sure,  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Aenghua.    (It 
is  taken  from  the  MS.  Vol.  XYII.,  Burgundian  Library,  Brusaels) : — 
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AP.  cxxiv. 

Poem  by 
SUBriitd. 


"blMglntX  (ccc.) 

llopA'd  WAit  tern  co|\Tn-tiTiT)  tti6|\, 
T>o  IM5I1  HA  fi J, 

AccA  h6\j  c|\e  bite  fi|\, 

RopA*  niAit  iem  CAtince 

Cfeicme  cjvAbAiT)  gtAiii) 

RopA*  niAit  Vem  pjfCA 

ectA  oc  wo  t-peib. 
HopAt)  WAit  tetn  p^x  mihe, 

Im  ceglroAif  r6iii. 

TlopA^  twAiifc  tem  "OAbdA 

-AniTineic  'oo  a|\6i|\. 
tlopAi6  niAiB  tern  tefC]\tJ 

tJeifcce  t>o  'o^it) 

flopA-b  tiiAit  \>em  efcjVA 

Ci%ocAi|ve  -oiA  'o^iin. 
ftopAi^  tnAift  t/ern  -poicViel^t, 

TOO  bicli  in  A  t«tT* 

flopA'6  ntAit  tern  Ipi 

"bei-p  "OO  belt  iftiff. 
flopA'6  twAit  tem  ha  ceo]VA 

rriAiiM,  tniAT)  A  ct^, 

flopA'o  ttiAiC  tem  mttiniice)\ 

Tlime  t)A  cet  t)^. 
llopA'6  niAic  tem  co|\bAm 

ClfAlge  T)Otl  ftAlt, 

tnAT)  clieff  imtiex) 

^oixj'A  npfe-b  beti-oAftc  mAicli. 

HopA^  mAicli  tem. 


Briffid  (oeciAet). 

I  should  like  a  great  lake  of  ale 

For  the  King  of  the  Kingt ; 

I  shoold  like  the  fiuuily  of  Heaven 

To  be  drinking  it  tliroixgh  lime 
etemaL 
I  should  like  the  Tiands 

Of  belief  and  pure  piety ; 

I  should  like  flails 

Of  penanoe  at  my  house. 
I  should  like  the  men  of  HeaTen 

In  my  own  house ; 

I  should  like  kieves 

Of  peace  to  be  at  tiieir  di^iosiL 
I  should  like  vessels 

Of  charity  for  distributioD ; 

I  should  like  caves 

Of  mercy  for  their  company. 
I  should  like  cheerfulness 

To  be  in  their  drinking; 

I  should  like  Jesus, 

Too,  to  be  here  (among  them). 
I  should  like  the  three 

Marys  of  illustrious  renown; 

I  should  like  the  people 

Of  Heaven  there  from  all  parts. 
I  should  like  that  I  should  be 

A  rent-payer  to  the  Lord ; 

That,  should  I  suffer  disCress^ 

He  would  bestow  upon  me  a  good 
blessing. 

I  should  like  [etc]. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXV.     [Lect  XVIII.,  Page  383.] 

Addrew  of    Original  of  passage  in  the  A^^\Xa,ix\  ati  t)A  SliuAj  {the  Address 
iftidhi!  of  the  Arch-Poet  ^t^\\x\%  to  tlei-Oe).     {From  the  Book  of 

teinster;  H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.;  fol  148.  6.  a.). 

m 

CiAfu  pU  ph  immALi  Uu^en. 


from  tho 

BaiU 

Chuinn, 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXVI     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  386.] 

Original  of  two  passages  in  the  b^ite  ChmriTi  (MS.  EgerUm  88, 
British  Museum^foL  11.  ii). 

Ibti3f  -Aj\c  lep  cethAH\CAict:  Ai-odi ;  cotTinA|tc  CAUp  con- 
bebAC  tnticj\tiime. — 

Co  l^ogAijte  tont)  ten|:etA|t  id|A,  no  UAiicenti  reclic  .1. 
Pac|umc;  CAigi  CApftiA  .1.  ecl^fA;  C]toinn  cpoiriA  bepcuf 
bt^cliA  t)o  'oinn. 


or 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXVII.  [Lect.  XVIII.,  Pages  886, 387.]  af.cxxyh. 

Original  of  passage  in  the  "  Tripartite  Life''  of  St  Patrick,  Mto 
{my  copy,  p.  21 ;  MS.,  Egerton  93,  p.  6,  British  Museum),  iw/ST* 
quoted  from  the  b-Aite  Chmnn,  of  the  word  TJAitcenn,  or  ^'»«^«»»- 
UAitgenn. 

ITicf AC  CAitcint),  conucfAC  j\tiAmA,  noipc  cetl^  ceoitcije 
beiTOACA  (.1.  t^o,  i.e,  by  them),  bent>chopAiii,  iVi  ft^it 
iTnbA6'U\. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  word  TaUginn,  or  TaUcenn,  is 
from  the  opening  of  the  ancient  Law  compilation,  called  the  Senckus 
MoTy  or  Great  History,  in  the  completion  of  which  St.  Patrick  took 
part  along  with  King  Laeghaire  and  others  (vellum  M.S.,  H.  3.  17., 
T.C.D.,  p.  1),  where  this  prophecy  of  the  Druids  is  quoted,  with  an 
interlined  gloss,  as  follows,  [and  see  another  version  in  App.  No. 
CXXXm.,  post,  p.  624.] 

Uiucf  Alt)  CAiiginn,^'^ 

UA]t  tnuip  meniginn, 

A  qtoinn  cpoTn-citiTi,^**^ 

-A  cinn  cott-citin,^"^ 

-A  miAf A^"*^  1T1  iA]ttA|t  [read  AijAtiup]  Acige, 

>At)e]^uiu  uite  Aineti. 

c*'  .1.  Iniudc  t>d  ctituicre  ca6  a  cinti  a^  rlMctiin,  t.«.,  the  parties  to  whom 

all  persons  will  numble  their  heads  in  genuflexion. 
O^  .1.  Imb^dW  c)\omA  iti^  lAmAib,  ue,j  their  l^nt  stoflBi  in  their  hands. 
(*)  .1.  A  coi|vtie  MDA  cetiriAib,  t.e.,  their  coronas  (tonsures)  upon  their  heads. 
0 .1.  A  n^Ccop,  I.e.,  their  altars. 

The  connection  or  relation  between  the  words  Ttduigh,  to  htimble, 
and  TaHcenn  or  Tailginn,  the  person  or  persons  (for  the  last  form  is 
plural)  may  be  seen  from  the  following  example,  taken  from  the  vel- 
lum M.S.,  H.  3.  18.,  T.O.D.,  p.  653  :— 

Hi  inw\K  c|\e6ftA£  cAilp^ef  |\e  It  is  not  the  tempestuous  sea  that 
ii4iibiiib  i|\  .1.  uitiUi  no  cenpig^^  abates  to  angry  rivers,  i.e.,  that  hum- 
.1.  tio6^  cuVAiterm  in  mw\K  cpen-  hies,  or  is  pacified;  that  is,  the  power- 
conned  fif  n4i  neibnib  fep^Ad^^,  no  ful-billowy  sea  does  not  humble  itself 
f  utAine.  to  [either]  the  angry  or  placid  riyers. 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking  that  there  is  as  much 
natural  relation  between  the  word  ToU-cinn,  tonsured-head,  and  Tail- 
cinriy  as  there  i8  between  the  latter  and  Tutaighenn,  to  humble;  and, 
indeed,  a  very  curious  case  in  point  occurs  in  the  very  ancient  tale 
of  the  Bruighen  Da  Derga,  in  the  ancient  Leabkar  na  A-  Uidhre  (fol. 
63.  b.),  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.'  Ingcel,  the  pirate  chief,  in 
describing  the  monarch  Conaire  Mot^s  attendants,  says :— > 

AcconnA|\c  Ant)  bo|\f-6clAe6  A]\  I  saw  there  a  portly  young  man 

b6l.Aib  xiA  ini'OAe  cecnAe  fof  Va|\  m  in  front  of  the  same  couch  in  the 

ci^e.    A^if  mAile  fAip.     pnnieip  middle  of  the  house.    The  disgrace 

CAnAi  fl6be  ca6  pnnA  Af A-p  cfiAnA  of  baldness  was  upon  him.    As  fair 

6enx),    ♦    •    •    •    •     CAu\/tinne,  as  the  mountain  cotton  (cat*s  tail  ?) 
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CXXVII. 

As  to  the 

word 

TailcMn^  or 
TailgenH, 


Andent 
account  of 
the  Baili 
anaediL 


^ig  -oxsnt  f  1^  r^m)\A6,  cVef AinitA6     ib  ereiy  hair  that  growB  tlmmgh 
'  ChotiAipe  iti  pti ;  ^|\  com^ic  ni6ip      head.    *     •    •    •     •    'ITiat  man  ia 

in  fe^fin.  TaukkUm^,  the  rojal  buffixm  of  the 

King  of  Tetnatr,  juggler  to  Omairi 
Mot  [the  monarch] ;  a  ouia  of  great 
power  is  that  man. 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  the  name  or  sonbiiquet  oi 
TcUcheniiy  or  Tatd-chinnd  (which  is  the  same  as  Tul-ckinrU,  au  in  the 
ancient  Gaedhilg  being  the  same  as  u  in  the  modem),  was  descrip- 
tive of  baldness,  and  a  term  of  reproach,  baldness  being  at  all  times 
looked  upon  as  a  disgrace ;  and  I  believe  it  was  as  a  submission  to 
disgrace  or  humiliation  for  the  sake  of  God  that  the  tonsure  was 
first  adopted  bj  the  Christian  priesthood. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXVIII.    [Lect.  XVIH.,  Page  387.] 

Original  of  ancient  account  of  tlie  t)Aite  An  ScAit  (from  the 
3fS,  clasaed  Harl,  5280,  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  119). 

l^A  |toboi  Cont)  1  UemjiAij  iaj\  rroiu  •ootiA  |\i54Mb,  acjiacc 
friACAin  tnoch  -po^^  |Ai-]i4^t  riA  UemjAAC,  j\ia  cuixcbAiL  gpeine, 
ocuf  A  uyti  "oiiuit:  Apoen  |Aif  .1.  TTlAot,  Dtoc,  utuicne;  ocuj* 
A  cpi  ptit)  .1.  CcliAin,  Copb,  CefA|\n.  lPoT)e5  ACUixAigepotn 
cec  "oiA  in  tionfen,  x>o  Aip-o-exin,  a]\  nA  gAb'OAoi^  piji-p'oe 
ipo\K  e^int)  cen  AiitiujAt)  •oofum.     In  x>u  -oia  nt)echAit)pom 

X>0  Sl^e-p,  CO    CAptAIC    ctoicb    AnX)   -pOA   CO-pAlb,  OCUf   fAtC]tA1f 

puipi.  Ho  gef  An  cl,o6  ^o  cofAib  co  ctof  ^o  tjenijtAig 
uiti,  ocuf  fo  bpegAib.  If  An^opn  j\o  lAppACc  Conn  t)iA 
•optii'oib  cit)A  ]Atif  gep  An  ctoc,  cia  liAinm,  ocuf  CAn  x>o 
]\AtAT6,  ocuf  no  lAAgAX),  ocuf  cit)  ^o  i:A]\Aitb  UempAij. 

Ipet)  I'obejAu  An  x>]^^^  f|\i  Conn,  ni  "pton-OAT)  co  cent) 
cAecAC  tAiti,  ociif  A  c|M.  In  CAn  |\o  cin'oiox)  An  Aiiiompn, 
-ptif  iA|ipAcc  Conn  "oon  X)|\ai  Appi'bip.  If  Ann  AX)be|tc  ah 
x)|\Ai :  JTaL  AnmAim  nA  cioice.  Imp  poAit  a^a  CA}tt)AT). 
UemAip  ci-pi  fAit  1  po|\|ioniA'6.  "Ci^a  UAiLtcen  AnAi]iifpe  co 
bjAAc,  octif  ip  An  cinpen  buf  oenAc  ctuice  cen  ubep  ftAitiop 
A  UempAig;  ocup  Ia  •oejinAc  An  AonAig,  in  ft-Aiu  nACAf 
pAi5p  bit)  cup  If  An  btiA-OAinpin.  Ho  gef  ^At  f  oac  cof  Aibpe 
Annu,  ot  in  •OjtAi,  ocuf  "oo  j\Aiitn5e|tc ;  An  tin  5Ai|\ni  |io  gep 
Att  ctoc  ipex)  tion  jtig  biAf  "ooc  piot  co  bjwjfc.  tli  bA  me 
not)  ftoin-ope  "oeic,  6L  in  -ojaai. 

AmbACAp  lefum,  conACocA|\,  ciaic  moijA  immAcuAijw:,  conn  a 

fe'DocAjt  cit)  "oo  cocAjA  AjA  met)  An  'oo|\cu  t>Uf nAinecc ;  conco- 
ACA|\  cpecViAn  in  mApcAig  Ap  a  nAtnuf .  ttloAp  mAijtc  t)uinn, 
ot  Conn,  loiAnA  puccAi  a  cip  nAiniuit.  leppn  'ootteci  An 
tnApcAc  cpi  opco|\A  CUCA1,  ocuf  If  cpAi'oe  loufnAnAic  in 
copcop  -oesenAd  inAf  [in]  copcnop  coifec.  If  t)o  jinn  H15 
em,  op  in  -opAi,  cibe  •oibpAiciuf  Conn  a  UempAi5.    -AnAit)  lAp- 
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pn  A«  tno^jtcAd  t)in  wbitAccAX),  octif  ac  cuc^,  ocuf  fejiAtf  cxxvm. 
fAilci  n^i  Conn,  ocuf  consApc  tef  t>iA  cjAeb.    T)ufcocA]i  ia-  ^^^^^ 
^tim  cont)tif  ]iaUm  ipn  mAj  nAt<Mnt>.    ConACtiUA^  An  jAij-jtAit  •ocoimt  or 
inpn  ocuf  biti  oji-oa  in  a  'ooivai',  ocuf  conACArAjt  ce6  nAtAint)  ^ansaui 
riAnn   yo  occAe  pnt>]itiine,  t)eic  ci^mjit)  pcic  a  f ot).     LouAjt 
iA]\unri  ipn  [cig],  conACACA]i  An  insen  mACOACCAipn  C015  ocup 

bApH  0)1X>A  fO]t   A    mutlAC.       'OAbAC    AljAat),  CO  CipctAlb  0|tT)A 

impe,  ocuf  fi  tAn  -oo  •oeitg-bint) ;  (^cjaai  oip  |:o]t  a  t^t;  copAn 
x>i  o-jt  pop  A  beolAi.  ConACACA|\  An  I'CAt  |:ot)epn  ipn  C15  ipo^ 
A  cinn  in  A  pg-ftii'oe.  Hi  pMc  a  "CempAic  jmatti  fep  a  nie-oe, 
TiAC   A   cAOime;  A|i   Aitbe  a  cjaoca,   Ap  ingAncA  a  "oeuUiA. 

P|ti|^e|tcp'oe  'ooib  ocvy  AcbejAC  piiu :  tliiooni  f cAb-j^A  em, 
ocu-p  Tiix)om  tii\c|AAc  ociif  •oom  uii^'oejAcuf  "otiib ;  ia|a  mbAf  "oo 
x>eocAT>Ai',  ocuf  If  T)o  cinet  A-OAim  ■OAum :  lyye  mo  fton'OA'o, 
\/U5  triAc  eDbenx),  mic  Uige^inmAif.  If  x)6  -oo  'oechAT)Uf 
coneciuf  •oe'Ofe  f  AejAt  -oo  fUxcAU  |:6n,  ocuf  cac  fbACAi  biAf 
A  UempAic.  Ocuf  bA  p  An  mgen  boi  ipn  C15  f  op  a  ciont) 
fbAitiuf  Gjienn  co  p]\AU. 

IDa  p  An  insen  -do  bepc  An  •oicet)  -oo  Cont)  .1.  "OAm-AfnA, 
octi|'  co|ic-AfnAi.  Cetp  cjiaiji-o  pcic  fot)  An  ■oAm-AfnA;  occ 
rpAigiX)  icijt  A  cUAim  ocuf  cAtAm.  In  CAn  buit)  An  insen 
"Don  -OAib  A-obejiu  ffiu:  Cia  x)a  abepcA|t  An  AifoeocfA? 
ppif cApc  An  f caI  cop o  fbtiint)p'oe  cac  ftAit  o  Cunt)  co  bpAt. 

tx)CA|t   A   f  Of  CAT)    An    fCAlb    COnA   ]tACA1  Cf  CC  Ap  An  ^At    nAC  An 

cec.  popjiAcbAt)  biA  Conx)  in  •OAbAig,  ocuf  in  c-efc|iAi  op-oA, 
ociif  Ant)  AHA[t)]ech.  If  T)efin  aca  -Aifting  An'ScAit  ocuf 
egcitAi,  ocuf  cAf5]Wkit)e  Cuint). 

CiA  fO]t  A  nt)AiLpt)ip  An  Aift)ecfA,  cofAn  t)ef5-tAit?  ot  in 
injen.  *OAib  t)e,  foji  in  ScAt,  fo|t  Cont)  cet)-CACAC  .1.  cet) 
CAt-|tAi  bpfpuf ;  CAOCAC  bbiAt)Ain  nAmA  t)o  vo  caic,  no  vq 

lbt)A.       Pppt)    CACA    .1.    CAt    fcpej,     CAU    6tl,    CAC    >AlCe,    CAt 

TTIacai,  CAC  Cint)-ciiii ;  f ecc  CAtAi  TTIoigi  l^ine,  CAt  CuAibgne ; 
f  ecc  CACA  CtAipne,  ecc. 

-A  comjVAc  Am  Uib]^Aici 
Cec  tec-comnA|\c  Aniiit>e, 
If  e  5it)nicep  ac  t)bui5i 

tlA  ftUATJ  blAf  bAff uit)e. 

T>i]tf  An  t)o  Conn  cet)-cACAc 
1aj\  nAjicenet)  t)|\ech-mA§, 
5oncA]i,  iAj\  cimcetb  cecn  f  uif , 
'OiA  niAijic  A  UtiAt  einiitiif . 

Cia  fopf a  nt)Aibpt)n\  in  Ai|i[t)]ecf a  ctif  in  t)e]t5-fbAit  [read 
lAitJ,  o]t  in  injen.  t^Aib  T)e,  o|i  in  ScAb,  f0|i  -Ape  mAc  Cuint). 
IPep  Cjii  ngpetA. 
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1mA  uoecf At)  TnAij^-biti. 

t)A  •oi]tf An  'oo  Ajtc  iTiAc  Cuintj 

Cu  mete  AiLettA  Ottrnn. 

'OlA'OAH'OOin   pCIt)  CAt 

A  CAOCUf  tA  pt  l^USAC. 

UpicA  bbA-OAin  riAtnA 

Itl  CAfl  tlO  X)OC  tbt)AA, 

[translation]. 

A  day  that  Conn  was  in  7>matr  afler  the  destmction  of  the  2i:ings, 
he  went  up  at  early  [morning]  upon  the  royal  rath  of  Temair^  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun;  and  his  three  druids  along  with  him,  namely,  Maoi, 
BloCf  Bhuicne;  and  his  three  poets,  namely,  Etkcunj  Corb,  Cesam, 
The  reason  that  he  went  up  there  every  day  with  that  numher,  to 
view  all  the  points  [of  the  heavens]  was,  in  order  that  hill-men 
[fairy-men]  should  not  rest  upon  Erinn  unperceived  by  him.  The 
spot  that  he  always  frequented,  he  happened  to  meet  a  stone  there 
under  his  feet,  and  he  stood  upon  it.  The  stone  screamed  under  hi* 
feet  so  as  that  it  was  heard  all  over  Temairj  and  over  Bre^  [or 
Bregia].  Then  Conn  asked  of  his  druids  what  the  stone  screamed 
for,  what  was  its  name,  and  where  it  came  from  und  where  it  should 
go  to,  and  what  brought  it  to  Temair,^^^ 

What  the  druid  said  to  Conn  was,  that  he  would  not  tell  till  the 
end  of  fifty  days  and  three.  When  the  number  had  ended,  Cwi» 
asked  the  druid  again.  It  was  this  the  druid  said :  ^^Fdl  is  the  name 
of  the  stone.  It  was  out  of  the  Island  of  Foal  it  was  brought.  It 
was  in  Temair  of  the  Land  of  Fal  it  was  set  up.  In  the  land  o( 
TaUltin  it  shall  abide  for  ever ;  and  it  is  that  land  that  shall  be  the 
sporting  fair-green  as  long  as  there  shall  be  sovereignty  in  Tmav; 
and  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  the  sovereign  who  does  not  witness  it, 
there  shall  be  hardness  in  that  year.  JW  has  screamed  under  thy 
feet  this  day,  said  the  druid,  and  prophesied ;  the  number  of  calls 
which  the  stone  has  screamed  is  the  number  of  kings  that  shall 
come  of  thy  seed  for  ever :  It  is  not  I  that  shall  name  them  for 
thee",  said  the  druid. 

As  they  were  there,  after  this,  they  saw  a  great  mist  all  round, 
so  that  they  knew  not  where  they  went,  from  the  greatness  of  the 
darkness  which  had  come ;,  and  they  heard  the  noise  of  a  horseman 
approaching  them.  "  It  would  be  a  great  grief  to  us",  said  Conn,  "if 
.  we  should  be  carried  into  an  unknown  country".  Ailer  this  the 
horseman  let  fly  three  throws  [of  a  spear]  at  them,  and  the  last 
throw  came  with  greater  velocity  than  the  first  throw.  "  It  is  the 
wounding  of  a  king,  indeed",  said  the  druid,  "  whoever  shoots  at  Om 
in  Temair",  The  horseman  then  desisted  from  the  shooting,  and  came 
to  th^m,  and  bade  welcome  to  Conn,  and  he  took  them  with  him  to 

(258)  It  will  be  perceived  below  that  this  qneation  In  not  answered  by  the  dnild ;  tbe  itaoe, 
however,  h«d  been  brought  to  Temair  by  the  TueUha  Vi  J>ananH. 
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his  boiue.     They  went  forward  tHen  until  thej  entered  a  beautiful   otxTni. 
plain.     And  they  then  saw  a  kingly  rath  and  a  golden  tree  at  its 
door ;   and  they  saw  a  splendid  house  in  it,  under  a  roof-tree  of  acooant  of 
Findruine;  thirty  feet  was  its  length.     They  then  went  into  the  *i*^2f 
house,  and  they  saw  a  young  woman  in  the  house  with  a  diadem  of 
gold  upon  her  head ;  a  silver  kieve  with  hoops  of  gold  by  her,  and  it 
full  of  red  ale ;  a  golden  can  [e^cra]  on  its  edge ;  a  golden  cup  at  its 
mouth.     They  saw  the  Seal  [champion]  himself  in  the  house  before 
them,  in  his  king^s  seat.     There  was  never  found  in  Temair  a  man 
of  his  great  si2e,  nor  of  his  comeliness,  for  the  beauty  of  his  form, 
the  wonderfulness  of  his  face. 

He  spoke  to  them  and  said  to  them :  ''  I  am  not  a  Seal  indeed,  and 
I  reveal  to  thee  part  of  my  mystery  and  of  my  renown :  It  is  after 
death  I  have  come ;  and  I  am  of  the  race  of  Adam ;  Lug^  son  of 
Edlenriy  son  of  Tighemmas^  is  my  name.  What  I  have  come  for  is, 
to  reveal  to  thee  the  life  of  thine  own  sovereignty,  and  of  every 
sovereign  who  shall  be  in  Temair^,  And  the  maiden  who  was  in  the 
house  before  them  was  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  for  ever. 

It  was  this  maiden  that  gave  the  two  articles  to  C7ann,  namely,  an 
ox-rib  and  a  hog -rib.  Twenty-four  feet  was  the  length  of  the  ox- 
lib ;  eight  feet  between  its  arch  and  the  ground.  When  the  maiden 
came  to  distribute  the  drink,  she  said  to  them :  "  Who  shall  this  bowl 
be  given  to  ?"  The  Sedl  answered,  that  every  sovereign  from  Conn 
down  for  ever  would  be  named.  They  went  from  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  Scaly  and  they  did  not  perceive  the  rath  nor  the  house.  The 
kieve  was  left  vrith  Conn^  and  the  golden  escra^  and  the  bowl.  It  is 
from  this  have  come  the  '^  Vision  \Ba£U'\  of  the  Sealf  and  the  ad- 
venture and  journey  of  ConiC\  [There  is  something  irregular  here, 
as  this  paragraph  ought  to  be  the  end  of  the  tale.] 

^'  Who  shall  this  bowl  with  the  red  ale  be  distributed  to  ?"  said  the 
maiden.  '^  Distribute  of  it",  said  the  Sccd^  "  to  Conn  of  the  hundred 
battles :  that  is,  he  will  gain  an  hundred  battles.  Fifty  years  shall  he 
spend  when  he  shall  die.  He  will  fight  battles,  namely,  the  battle 
of  Bregh;  the  battle  of  Eli;  the  battle  of  Aiche;  the  battle  of 
Mocha;  the  battle  of  Cenn-tird;  seven  battles  in  Magh-Line;  the 
battle  of  Cuailgne;  seven  battles  in  Cldirindf  etc. 

^'  In  his  combat  with  Tipraitiy 

Though  unequal  in  strength,  their  advance ; 

It  is  he  that  shall  be  wounded  while  cleaving 

The  hosts  that  shall  accompany  him, 
"  Woeful  for  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles,   - 

After  having  paved  Drech  -Mhagh^ 

He  is  killed,  after  having  gone  roimd  aU  the  bays, 

On  Tuesday  in  Tuath  Eemruia^* 

«  Who  shall  this  bowl  with  the  red  ale  be  distributed  to  ?**  said  the 
maideib  *^  Distribute  of  it**,  said  the  SccA^  ^^  to  Ari^  the  son  of  Conn. 
A  man  of  three  shouts". 
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"  He  shall  fight  the  battle  of  Fidh-Bof,  the  morning  of  Mueruimhii 

In  which  shall  fall  great  warriors, 

It  will  be  woeful  to  Art  the  son  of  Cann^ 

With  the  sons  of  OiUU  Oluim, 
"  Upon  Thursday  he  fights  the  battle 

In  which  he  falls  by  the  sons  of  LugJuxidh, 

Thirty  years  only  (shall  he  reign) 

At  the  time  that  he  shall  be  slain". 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXIX.   [Lect.  XVUI.,  Pages  389, 390.] 

Reference  to  Oricftnal  of  stanza.  referrinq  to  the  \y^\\je  An  ScAit,  in  the  Poem 

^d«,by  on  the  sttccession  of  ttie  Kings  of  lara^  by  yLATin  iTiAinif- 

Fiann.  r^ec,  from  the  Book  ofLeinster;  H.  2.  18.,  T,CJ).;fol  98, 

(S2nd  stanza);  and  original  of  first  line  of  the  same  Poem^ 

TnA|\b  iA|tnA  pgA  x)on  cftog, 
Coco  tnin-gt-An  Tnii5met)6Ti, 
Ro  pi^At),  cit)  cput  Aite, 
Uo  f cjAibAT)  ifpn  ScAt-bAite. — 

II15  Uerfii^A  '01A  cefbdnt)  oiu. — 


Poem  by 
^ijxg  ArL 


"Prophecy* 
ascribed  to 
Finn  Mac 
CumAaiU, 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXX.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  391.] 

Original  of  first  line  of  the  ^^ Prophetic"  Poem  ascribed  to  Ape 
"  the  Lonely'' J  son  of  Conn  {from  LeAb<xp  nA  b-Unope, 
RJA.Jol  11). 

CAin  '00  'OennA  "oen. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXI.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  392.] 

Original  of  Hie  heading  and  commencement  of  a  Prophecy  of 
St  Patrick f  ascribed  to  finn  TTIac  CtJifiAilt  (from  a  vellum 
MS.  in  T.C.D.,  classed  H.  3.  17,  p.  835). 

pint)  Ua  bAifcne  cecitiic,  occ 
CAi|\cecAt  p^cpAic,  in  cah  t>o  no- 
cViAi|\  t)©)!-©  teic  *po)\  A  CAnic  [in 
tobAi\?]  1A]\pn  CO  lie|M11t). 

ni^*>  tno  coff  A  ei'ce  fecA-o 

Ai\^»^  niin  nenc  nAi|\cit»if , 
Adic^*-*  ctx)cii  T)"tomAif  pig  tTentii'o 
tecc^*)  CAit)  cAif  el^bcAi  co  n5|\A- 
•OAib^^^noeb  Spi]\ACA. 

ni^'^  f U1IAIH5  Ai-oe  ctinpti  feolAi-oe 

"FiATi'o  X)eo-c|\Aicecn. 
-Ajwi^')  riCAC  in-OAfoe  ^^i  Ainjet  i 

wecnA|\ctif ,  1  cuAip-o  ci\oin  ciuit 

cie]\e  nepiA'OAcli  oc  P]\ocepc,^^> 

tnof^*>  "oAtia. 
Co  n-At)bAt>6cAib  rAT)bAt)Aib]  cum- 

[T)]ACCAib,  T)iAmbA  liAinm  Aicoi)\ 

X)6  cf eoftJAi,  C]\en-bpetAi^. 


jFYnn,  the  frrandson  of  Baisatl,  fot^ 
telling  of  Patrick,  when  he  ^pp^ 
off  the  flag  on  which  he  aftenniirdt 
came  to  Erinn : 

It  is  not  through  a  path  of  crime  my 
foot  has  come,(*> 
For  of  strength  I  am  not  bereft,^ 
But  a  stone  rejects  a  Fenian  king/^^ 
A  flag'**'  which  represents  a  chaste 
man  with  the  dignities  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.<*) 

It  will  not  b<4ir  God-griering,  fleshy^ 
Fenian  bodies/') 

A  residence  pleasant,- ')  with  Angds  to 
watch  in  presence  [of  the  rock]  ia 
the  heavy  circle  of  plaintiTe  dencsl 
music,  preaching<*^>  a  great^*^  woriE. 

With  ornamented  instruments,  whose 
name  is,  the  Altar  of  the  all-direct- 
ing,  strong- judging  God. 
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tnT>e  tleni-|vi  ViUAfAi,  fofrAT>  -pji- 
CO  aa|\  ceb^L^  i  C4l^1|\  Ctii|\cc. 


CofiiTf  u4i|*CA|\  CAitcenn  cfen  ■dod 
^cfe  jgufr  oen  Af  c|\ecf e,  conbiA 

Ctoch  CocjiAi^e/^)  pAcpdic. 

pinic. 
[■niitiinjA'6.] 
<•)  .1.  ni  c^M  coe  Aifce  t)0|VAi|\cif  itio 
6oif. 
.1,  til  htif cTi|\A  nifc  fit  ©iMJiTi. 

<•>  .1.  Adc  If  cVocli  nig  pAiiti  |\if 

T)"loniAif  iTi  6lo6. 
t*)  .1.  If  cAit)  m  CI  'oiAtiAfCAf  ni*6|WL 

f  A  in  ctoi6. 

(•>  .1.  ]^|\AT>A  epfcdp. 

<'>  .1.  til    fUltAlTIg    CU)\pA    tlA    PlAtlTl 

feoiiniA]\  cfAi'oiu  "Oia. 
W  ,1.  i|»  Aftif  tiAicc  tiAiriget  bit  ica 

1^T1A1X)e    PACjV&IC    hi     flAX)- 

tiAif e  riA  lice. 

<*>  .1.  feATmioi|\  no  ceAgAfC. 

<*)  .1.  won  ceif  c. 

^^).i.  ■oiADAiU  ninmoin  .i.  AntnAin. 

^>.i.  Ainm  Aite  t)0  pAC]\Aic   Cot- 
fAiJe. 

[It  is  quite  clear  that  there  are  two  stones,  or  rather,  a  stone  and 
a  rock,  referred  to  in  this  ciirious  ancient  piece;  that  is,  if  we 
believe  the  heading  to  be  correct,  either  in  its  first  form,  or  with 
my  presumed  correction.  One  of  these  was  an  altar  stone,  that 
upon  which  either  Patrick  or  the  leper  came  to  Erinn;  and  the 
other  the  celebrated  Rock  of  Cashel,  which  to  this  day  is  called 
Carraig  Fkatraic,  or  Patrick's  Rock,  but  which  was  also  anciently 
called  Leac  Fkdtraic,  or  Patrick's  Flag-stone.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
a  popular  oath  under  that  name — •oai\  An  he  pAcf  aic  aca  a  cCAifet : 
"By  the  Le<ic  Phatraic  which  is  in  Cashel".  See  the  old  tale 
of  ceifncAth  injine  5lit»at  ("  the  Grumbling  of  GoU's  Daughter"), 
a  stoiy  of  Feidhlim  Mac  CrimJuhainn,  king  of  Mimster,  who  died 
A.D.  845.  The  city  called  Cord's  City,  where  the  angels  were  to 
keep  vigil  for  the  coming  of  Patrick,  was  the  City  of  Cashel,  first 
founded  by  Core  Mac  Lughach  (who  was  king  of  Munster  at  the 
time  of  Patrick's  coming),  he  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
resort  of  angels  to  the  place,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Note  on  Rdith 
Breasail  (ante),  Appendix  III.,  p.  485.] 


Its  strength  is  more  previuling  than  j^p.  cxxzi 

the  strength  of  the  soul's  false  ene-  — ' ' 

myS^^    The  lov«r  of  fair  truth,  the  "  Prophecy 
illustrious  Heavenly  King,  who  on  ascribed  to 
His  throne  sitteth;  whose  kingly  c'^^JtL* 
throne  is  Heaven,  whose  footstool  ^**"''**^ 
is  the  Earth.    Angels  seeking  Him 
shall  be  in  Core's  City. 

Until  comes  the  poweri\il  Tailcenn, 
who  wiU  heal  every  one  who  shall 
believe;  whose  children  shall  be 
perpetual  as  long  as  Cothraiah^t^i 
Patrick's,  Bock  shall  live.   Fimib. 

[OLOSS.] 

(*^  t.e.,  it  is  not  through  a  path  of  crime 

I  have  brought  my  foot. 
0»>  ».e.,  it  is  not  decay  of  strength  that 

is  on  me. 
(*)  t.e.,  but  it  is  the  stone  of  a  Fenian 

king  which  the  stone  rejects. 
<'>  Le,f  he  is  a  chaste  person  for  whom 

comes   my  refusal   by  the 

stone. 
(*)  ie.y  the  dignities  of  a  bishop. 
('>  t.e.,  it  vrill  not  bear  the  bodies  of 

the  fleshy  Fianns  who  grieve 

God. 
(')  {.«.,  it  is  a  pleasant  residence  with 

the  angels  who  are  watching 

for  Patrick  in  presence  of 

the  flag. 
^^>  i.e.,  a  sermon  or  instruction. 
(*)  I.e.,  of  great  right. 
^^y  t.e.,  of  the  devil.  Ninmoin;  i.e.,  a 

souL 
(*>  ».e.,  another  name  for  Patrick  is 

Cothraighe, 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXXn.    [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  395-] 


(In  a  Kcniaa 
Poem) 
a«:ribed  to 
Finn  Afac 
CumhaHl 


Prophecy**  Original  of  stanzas  in  one  of  the  '*  OsHanic^  Poems j  containing  a 
''Prophecy"  ascribed  to  Pun  ITIac  CuniAilt  (JtfS.  -ff.  1-  11, 
T.C.D.,  p.  115). 
p.  -A  Oipn,  An  ^i-oe  |\inn 

111  '00  f'Aifane  rhic  CuthAitt, 
Im^p  cLAipngip  An  |n§  co  ]v\t, 

Ainjit  50  p]t  -OA  AtJpA'O. 

O.  InneofAT)  16111c  jxeAt  50  gpmn, 

A  pViAcpAic  cat6  tfiic  CAtppAinn, 

-AgAf  bA  c^iA-d  teo'  fcjvAOi-oe, 

5^6  t)At  ACA  A  ucAii^ngipe. 

Stmbe  -00  jtinn  pnn  CAip, 

Of  jtinn  Ag  DennAib  Gt)ai|i, 

50  fjTACAi^  neAt  x)tib  acuaiio, 

X)o  TTiuc  6ine  t\e  liAon-UAin. 

•  •  *  •  •  • 

'Oo  ]to)"beAj\c  CAOiice  c)tA0ii6e, 

He  pnn  oip'oeiitc  -AttfiAine, 

UAbAi^A  co]i'o65  pot)'  -b^AT)  pf 

If  nA  teij  pnn  a  neifbf . 

y,  UjAUAg  pn  A  ChAoitce  dfAOi'de, 

If  ciAn  UA1C  m  uAii^nsnie, 

thefcrAit)  X>AnAi|i  uAf  muif  meAnn, 

A  ntiiic  roil  rcAtVAib  6ineAnn. 
ft  #  •  •  #  « 

IPeAit  'oiA  'OA]i'OAoin  cefd  A|tA  cceAnn, 
Otc  An  lAfmAifc  "o'lAt  ^ipeAnn, 
in  AC  Tnu]ichA'6A,  An  WAbAt  t)Uf , 
t)A  pAbAftA  6  Af  nimpu-d. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIII.    [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  397.] 

McriSd*^"  Oriainal  of  stanza  containing  the  ^'Propliecy^  attributed  to  the 
Druid  of  King  l^egAi^ie;  wiih  the  ancient  Gloss^  {from 
the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick;  my  copy^  p.  21 ;  MS. 
Egerton  93,  British  Museum^  p.  6.)  [See  also  Appeitdix 
No.  CXXVn.,  p.  617]. 

ITicf  A  cAitcent),^** 

UAjt  mtiijt  wieijtcenn, 

-A  bpACT  coit-cenx), 

A  cnitAnT)^^  c]iom-chent) 

A  miAf^'^  in  Aipchiup  a  ctp, 

Vpef efAC  1111111.    -Amen,  Amen^ 

[Olobs  ;]  (•>  .1.  Paci\aic,  Le.^  Patrick. 

u  .1.  bA^^tt  ifu  itiA  Uiin,  %.e.y  the  ftatr of  Jesot  in  his  hand. 
(*^  A  dicoip,  t.e.,  his  altar. 


the  Droid 
of  King 
LiughairL 


es" 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIV.     [Lect  XIX.,  Page  399.]       c»»xiv. 

Original  of  the  first  Urn  of  the  ^^ProphetuT  Poem  attributed  p^S***?"^ 
to  St.  Co^itlin  (MS.  3.  54,  p.  6 ;  Jaodges  and  Smith  Col-  stciJtmn. 
lectiarij  R.I. A.), 

**  B^\\e  oil,  oiten  Ainget. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXV.    [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  399.] 

Original  of  first  sentence  of  the  ^^ Prophecy"  attributed  to  beg  "prophccv* 
rn^c  '06  {Harleian  MS.  5280,  British  Museum,  p.  62).  %J^^^  ' 

IS  TnAijtg  chAipgeubAi  a  hAipifne  a  luc  r\^\  riA  ngAi'oet, 

in    TTIAC  A  tT01A1*6  A  aCA)\  All  A\\X>  tTlAcllAl. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVI.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  400.] 
Original  of  stanza  of  a  ''^ Prophecy*^  attributed  to  St  Cottim  "Prophed 
Cilte,  quoted  in  the  fragment  of  the  Wars  of  the  Danes,  ti"^^cwJ»» 
in  the  ''Book  of  Leinster""  {the  MS.  classed  as  H.  2.  18,  ««^- 
T.C.D.,  foL  217  a.  a.). 

In  toingej'  fAin  tocAtli, 
THAit  T)o  mojAAT)  gAtt  genet 

\)\V  l1At)lb  AbAT)  -Aip'OmACA, 

bio  [|:]ottAmnACc  AnftAchA. 

The  following  is  the  original  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Poem  in 
which  the  stanza  occurs,  {MS.  H.  1.  10,  T.C.I).;  p.  157). 

6i|x  ]\iom  A  t)hAoitin  buAin, 
l^e  5ut  mo  cimc  in  1  A-dpiiAiit 
50  nm-oipm  iA|\fo*6Ain 
A  'OC15  i^tiA  'oeipe'6  'oolfiAin. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVIL      [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  401.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  tTlAOitin  65  tTlAC  bpuAioeA-OA,  referring 
to  the  last-mentioned  '^ Prophecy  {A  nnals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
A.D.  1599). 

'Oo  bAi  1  n'OAn  1  n'oiojAit  Oibj, 

-A  Ao-t  tluAi-b,  xyo  |tec  An  pAi-d 

Uocc  bAjA  fttiAig  50  biAt  tnhAg  n^ibAip ; 

>(\utlA1'6  lAjICAjt  CADAH1  CAIg. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVIIL     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  406.] 

Original  of  first  stanza  of  a  second  ''Pro2)hetic"  Poem  attributed 
to  St  Colum  CiUe  {MS.  1.  75,  p.  14,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection,  R.I.A.). 

Cifc  jiiom  A  t)tiA0itin  bAin, 

-A  UAf Alt  An  fl6^-fc]1AbA1Ti 

40 
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cxxxYiii.  go  j\oiTinipnn,  ipit  jAti  feALi 

attribat«d 

to  St.  Coium      — 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIX.    [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  407.] 

Original  of  first  line  of  a  third  ^^  Prophetic^  Poem  attributed 
to  St  Colum  Cilte  {MS.  1.  75,  p.  19,  Hodges  and  Smith 
CoUectionf  It.LA.), 

TIa  Cjti  Cmnn  a^  fliocc  An  11uai<>. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXL.    [Lect.  XIX.,  Pages  409, 410.] 

Original  of  first  stanza  of  a  fourth  ^^ProphetuT  Poem  attribute 
to  St.  Colym  CilU  {MS.  H.  1.  10,  p.  161,  Library  T.C.D.). 

ireAni4M|\  bjAeAj,  UeAniAi|\  t)|teA5, 
5116  bonifiA^  tib  tion  a  feAj\, 

til  ClAtl  50  mblA  'tIA  fAfAC 
5^  ACA  p  AtllU  A  f  Af  A-O. 

Sam^  Appendix  and  page.  Original  of  the  first  stanza  of  St. 
Colum  Cillers  fifth  Prophetic  Poem^  addressed  to  St  Bearc/ian 
{MS.  H.  1.  10,  T.C.D.,p.  116). 

UioqpAi'o  Aimpit  A  bheAjtCAin, 
If  bo  otc  VeAu  beic  in  Ci]iinn ; 
Deit)  nA  l^iAgtA  5AnnA, 
bA  jTAnnA  nA  meic  teiginn. 

Same  Appendix  and  page.  Original  of  the  first  stanza  of  Sl 
Colum  erne's  sixth  Prophetic  Poem  {MS.  1.  75,  p.  27, 
Hodges  and  Smith  Collection^  R.LA.). 

THo  6eAn  "ouiu  a  teA6cAi|te 
Uhig  Af  ueAgAif  U,i5  tlime ; 
Of  f  Atn'  -d^in  tigire, 
Tie  'O1A  beiiMTT)  a  oui'de. 

Same  Appendix^  p.  410.  Original  of  the  first  line  of  St  Colum 
Cille's  Prophetic  Poem  on  the  final  dieposition  of  his  awn 
body  {MS.  2.  52,  p.  414,  Hodges  and  Smith  CoUectian^ 
R.I.  A .}. 

UiocpAi*6  tnAn-OA]!  nA  Tno^i  long. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXLI.  [Lect.  XX.,  pp.  412, 413, 414, 416.]  apf.  cxli. 

Original  of  three  stanzas  of  a  Poetical  " Prophecy"  ascribed  to  UJjJjJJJito 
St  l)ep6^n,  quoted  in  the  Tract  on  the  ^^  Wars  of  ike  Danes^^  st  amxMh. 
in  the  ''Book  ofLeinster"  (the  MS.  classed  as  H.  2. 18.,  TlCi?., 
fol  217  a.  a.). 

TTiepAic  5®nci  t)A|t  muni  niAtt, 
TTlefCfAic  fo]!  fejiAtit)  hC^teiro, 

bit)  tiA'Oib  ne|tc  ro|i  ^int). 
Se6c  TnbtiAt)nA  •ooio,  ni  |reit)ni  ^^atit), 

In  A}vo-|\i5i  nA  h6|teATT0, 

In  AD-OAine  ca6a  citb, — 

"Oo  genuib  'Otiin  'Ombtinni. 
biAit)  AbAT)  fonm  Chittp  x)e, 

111  TtogejiA  'oiA|\me]i5e, 

C^n  pAci|i  CAn  cp6'OA, 

C^n  LACin,  acu  gAtt-bejttA. 

Same  Appendix,  p.  413.     Original  of  the  first  stanza  of  St. 
Berchan^s  ''Prophetic"  Poem,  of  which  the  above  quotation 
forms  stanzas  7,  8,  9  {MS.  3.  59,  p.  57,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection  J  R.LA.): — 

-Aipif  beA5  A  ifiic  big  bAin, 

Sifc  i^tiA  hAgAtUxim  t)heA]icAin, 
Co  CApc  cj^of  tJAp'o'beAt  binn 
CojtAc  bcAnncAt)  •oom  bACAitt. 

Same  Appendix,  p.  413.  Original  of  the  tenth  stayiza  of  the 
preceding  "Prophetic""  Poem  of  St.  Berchan. 

)ro5Aif\T)e  CO  ciocfAit)  mAC 
Ch^bjiAf  A  buAn-oAcc 
g^n  neA]iu  5^tt  50  bjtAc  b|\<xf , 
gi  6if  A  n'Oun  'Oa  l/eAcgtAf. 

£a97i«  Appendix,  p.  414.  Original  of  the  twelfth  stanza  of  the 
preceding  "Prophetic''  Poem  of  St.  Berchan. 

Ab|tA'6  neAC  f|\i  mAC  Ao'6^, 
Pl^i  CotmAn  moj\  m6  dAorfinA, 
til  CA  Acu  "OAt  mil*  o  nocc, 
50  n-'oe6  'GO  65,  nA  tonjpojAC. 

Same  Appendix,p.  416.  Original  of  the  ninety-seventh  stanza 
of  the  same  "Prophetic'^  Poem  of  St.  Berchan,  being  the  first 
stanza  of  the  second  part. 

AcAijA  mAC,  ij'  8pi|ttic  tlAorn, 
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Pac]\<mc  TTIaca,  minn  geAtimnAit). 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLII.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  417.] 

Original  ofjirst  line  of  a  second  ^'ProphetuT  Poem  attribute  to 
St  bet^cAn  {MS.  3. 59,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection^  R.LA  ; 
p.  90). 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLin.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  417] 

Original  of  verse  quoted  from  a  so-called  ^^Prophecy"  of  St. 
bepcATi  by  peitfeff  A  O  Ctepig  (Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
A.D.  1598). 

-A  ccAt  An  AtA  bui-be, 

Af  t-Alf  CUICpe  TIA  -OAnAnt, 
lAjA  tl'OIClUgA'b  AtttfltlllieAC, 

bit)  f  Aoiti'6  pjt  6  UhopAig. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLIV.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  417.] 

Original  of  first  stanza  of  a  "  Prophetic'^  Poem  attributed  to 
St  t)e|\6An  (but  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Ta^j^ 
0'neA6cAin,  about  1716)  (MS,  2.  11,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection^  R.LA.;  p.  10). 

Uiocf  A  ^xobAib  •oeif  1011101111, 
TnA]t  f Aoitim  1  ninif  d|Monn, 
Ctii|Apof  •opeAin  6um  miofottiiTin 
Le  5A|\b-tuinn  Lo6a  Siitonn. 


The  BaiU 
Mholing. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLV.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  420.] 

Original  of  commencement  qf  the  t)Aite  mhotins  (MS.  B.  2. 
16,  T.C.D.;  col  340). 

Acbe|AiTn  jAib  A  tAigniu. 

Ill  t)o  chint)  uuiLtim  chAi'obijt 

CoimecAit>  bAp  c]iicbA  fein, 

t)©  ficfAC  cofCAip  •00  cliein. 
PpicbAitcep  tib,  t>of  pi  t>uib, 

fepsAt  niAich  idag  TnAitet)uin, 

IDo  f Aech  ACAib  ua  CAem  Cuint>, 

1  cArb  AltiiAine  A-oiuitiT). 
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-Aet)  Attdti  coTiA  ctiAchAib  a  pp.  CXLV. 

fAiceochAp  |*unt)  la  n'Ae'6  ment),  Mhoung. 

If  biAit)  fAen  1  fit)  Chuittent). 

APPENDIX  No  CXLVI.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  422.]  • 

Original  of  first  stanza  containing  the  so-called  "  Prophecy^  of'^^^^^j" 
Seon^  [h.  H.  1.  15,  T.C.d'!;  p.  961).  "^  SlISS;!:?  " 

-AbAin  ]iiom  A  Sh6At)nA, 
SceAtA  t)enteA'6  "ooniAin, 
CionnAf  biA-p  An  Line; 
flAc  loip5  pjte  A  mbeA^A. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLVII.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  423.] 

Original  of  first  line  of  Po^m  hy  T)otTinAtt  ITIac  IjpuAi'oeA^A 
{circa  1570),  referring  to  the  so-called  ^^Prophec}f^  attributed 
Se-onA  (JUS.  1.  57,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection ^  R,I. A,; 

p.  I). 

CiA  Af  pne  cAipc  A|t  epic  TIeilt. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLVIII.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  428.] 
Original  of  first  words  of  so-called  ^^  Prophecy^  attributed  to  "Prophecy" 
niAelcATfiUccA  (MS.  IT.  L  10,  T.CJD.;  p.  167).  S*iSS?* 

AbAip  A  ITIhAOltCAThtACCA. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLIX.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  423.]  " 

Original  of  passage  from  the  Life  of  St.  A-OAmnAn,  {M.S.  VoL  fhVnfe'!?™ 
XL  4190-4200,  Burgundian  Library,  Brussels).  Saint'^ttow- 

bA  'DO  fAin-x)AnAib  A'OAmnAin  pjxocepc  ocuf  fopcecAt. 
Ho  ppioccA'6  lApATTi  ipn  mbtiA-OAin  t)ei5enA6  a  bectiAit), 
concepcAt)  pochAi'Oi  imon  peit  n-6oin  p  "oo  fepAib  6penn 
ocuf  AtbAn.  flo  tAtAige^  occtAech  AnAitni-b  50  CotmAn 
CpuACAn  Aigte  .1.  AncApA  boi  1  ConnAccAib,  ocuf  no  Aif- 
neixje-o  in  c-occtAec  mop  x>o  injAncAib  -oo  ChoLmAn ;  ocuf 
-Afbepc  fpiff :  In  cAipngepet)  ATOAmnAn  fo6AiT)i  'oyepAio 
C^enn  ocuf  AtbAn  imon  feit  n-6oin  p?  U6,  ol  CotmAn. 
bit)  pp  t)ono,  ot  int)occtAec,  ^yp  in  focAit)i,  A-oAiiinAn  x>o 
recc  t)octim  nime  imon  peit  n-6oin  p. 

APPENDIX  No.  CL.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  424.] 

Original  of  the  "  Vision^^  of  St.  At)AmnAn  (from  thr  LcAbAp  2^^J['***° 
TTlop  T)unA  T)oi5pe,  now  called  LeAbAp  bpcAc;  P.I.A.,  Adamnan. 
foL  129.  b.  b.). 
Uipo  <|tiAe  uit)ic  At)AmnAntif  uip  Spipicu  SAncco  ptenuf 

hoc  efc  Angetuf  T)omini  t)ixic  bAec  uepbA  eiuf  ittum. 
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Adamnan. 


AP.  cL.  tiAe  uAe  uipif  1libe|tni4\  in-potAC  TnAnx)ACA  'Oomim  c^tAHf- 
The^vwon-  Sl^'oietiabuf .  U<xe  pejibur  ec  ppincipibuf  <jui  non  witigunc 
unicAceni  ec  "oilijiiTic  in  [?]  inKjwicAcetn  ec  jtApinATn.  tlAe 
x)occopbu|'  <|iii  non  t)ocenc  uniCAcem  ec  confenpunc  uniCA- 
cibuf  itnpeiA]pecco|tum.  tl^e  tne|ticj\icibuf  ec  peccACopibur 
<\m  pcuc  foentim  ec  rciputum  concpemAbtinctip  a  bti]\A 
ijnACA  in  <knno  bife^cciii  ec  emboteftni  ec  in  pne  ci|tctiti 
ec  in  t)ecottACione  lotiAnif  '04\ucifCAe.  In  fexcA  pepiA 
tiAec  ptAjA  conuenic  in  itto  Anno  nip  X)euocA  poemcenciA 
ppohibuepic  uc  tlinuencAe  |:ecepunc. 


Of  the 

dlsea>ei 

called  the 

Buidhe 

ChotmaiU 

and  Crom 

Chomiaill 
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Of  the  l3uit)e  ChonnAitt,  and  the  Cpom  ChonnAilU 

The  character  and  cause,  or  material,  of  this  fearful  pestilence, 
the  Crom  ChonnaUly  has  been  at  all  times  a  difficulty  to  our  old  an- 
nalists, and  to  such  of  our  writers  as  have  given  the  subject  their 
consideration.  But  as  it  has  been  no  part  of  my  plan  in  the  course 
of  these  lectures  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  discuss  opinions  which  did 
not  bear  adversely  on  historical  truth,  I  shall  on  this  subject  content 
myself  with  simply  recording  the  most  curious  and  precise  reference 
to  this  pestilence  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  except  through  my- 
self. The  mere  fact  I  communicated  some  years  ago  to  Mr. 
W.  R.  Wilde,  and  he  has  published  it  in  the  "  Beport  on  Tables  of 
Deaths*',  of  the  Census  of  Ireland  for  1851,  page  416. 

Among  the  numerous  ancient  and  important  Gaedhelic  historical 
tracts  known  as  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  there  is  a  Life  of 
8t.  MacCreichej  the  founder  and  patron  of  the  interesting  mined 
church  of  CiU  MicCreichi,  near  the  town  of  Inistimon,  in  my  native 
county  of  Clare.  Like  many  of  its  class,  it  is  a  very  curious  docu- 
ment, and  one  of  great  importance  in  the  investigation  of  the 
genealogies  and  topography  not  only  of  the  north-western  seaboard 
of  Clare  and  the  Arrann  Islands,  but  of  the  counties  of  Kerry  and 
Tipperary,  and  of  much  of  the  southern  portion  of  Connacht. 
MacCreiclie  was  a  native  of  the  present  barony  of  Corcomroe,  in 
Clare,  and  paternally  of  the  same  race  as  the  0*Conors  and 
O'Lochlainns  of  that  country;  but  his  mother  was  a  native  of 
Kerry.  He  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  St.  A  ilbhe  of  Imimck 
[Emly],  and  the  foster-father  and  tutor  of  St.  Manchm^  the  founder 
of  cm  Manchin^  (now  called  St.  Munchin's),  in  the  city  of  Limerick. 

When  the  Crom  ChonnaiU  pestilence  was  raging,  about  the  year 
544,  the  Life  tells  us  in  this  short  passage  that. 

If  Annpn  CAnjACAji  ce6cA  o  ChiAjniAige  aji  cent)  THheic 
Cpeice,  CO  nt>ecbf At)  t)o  •btongniAit  ptdiji  loiob,  At\  bA  *iob 
A  tfiAtAi]i;  ocuf  bA  h\  An  ptAig  if  in  .i.  An  Cb]ioni  CnonnAiti, 
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po  bAi  A5  i:o|tbAip  fO]t]u\  til  triuig  tltA-d.     TTeit)  HIac  C]tei6e  app.  ch. 

A^  -A  6lTin.       Cip§1C  tllle  ]101Ttie,  OCUf   CU1]11C  |:iO|t6AOin  pAltce  dl«e«aei 

FTT-     5^btA]t  TTIac  Cpei6e  Af a  6A|tpAC,  ocuf  x>o  gdb  f oif-  S^«^'* 
ceLA  OCUf  ti]inAi5e  impA,  ocu-p  "oo  jAoine  p|tocepc  b|teit|te  T)e  2d*cySn 
•601b ;  OCUf  t)o  cf  oifCfec  uite  .1.  ITIac  Cp ei6e  ocuf  CiApjUMte  c»on««i 
in   oi^ce  pn,  ocuf  X)o  |tonA'6  u]\o  Aifpinn  xjoib  A|tAbA|\Acn. 
If  Annpri  cAtijACAp  c]ti  meic  Cuitcinne  .1.  cjti  meic  bjAACAjt 
tnAt:A|i  mheic  Cjteice  \[o  b<xi  coi^t  acc  X\A^t  ITIuije.    ^5  cecc 
Anoi|t  X)6ib,  jtucc  An  Cli|tom  ChonriAitt  o|1]\a,  ocuf  t)o  tuic- 
f eACAji  t^,  ATxpiu^i  bjiA^A^t.     UuAjiCAib  ITIac  C|tei6e  a  pnn- 
f Ai^eA6  AfiAiifoe  Acc  f Aiccfin  a  b|tAit}\e6  TnA|tb.     Tlio]t  ciAn 
T>6ib   Ann    conACACAp  fAignen   cenei6  "Oo  tlitfi    cuca,   ocuf 
cuici'6  A|t  in  CjAuim  CbonnAitt,  50  n-oejinA  mm  ocuf  tuAit 
•oi  A|i  betAib  An  cftuAig.  SteccAix)  uite,  c|ief  An  pjtc  pn,  -oo 
TntiAC  C|tei6e.     Coni'6  -oe  pn  aca  Pepc  Ctoinne  Cuitcinne, 
OCUf  nA  Cf uime  ConnAiLt  Ap  ITIoig  utAi^. 

[translation.] 

It  was  then  came  messengers  from  Ciarratghe  [Kerrymen]  for 
Mac  Crdchd^  requesting  him  to  go  to  ward  off  the  plague  from  them, 
because  his  mother  was  of  them.  And  this  plague  was  the  Crom 
Chonnaili,  which  was  attacking  them  in  Magh  Uladh.^^^  MacCrtichi 
went  with  them,  and  all  the  Ciarraighe  were  in  Magh  UUxdh  to 
meet  him.  They  all  arose  and  bade  him  a  truly  hearty  welcome. 
MacCreiche  was  received  out  of  his  chariot.  He  recited  the  Gospel 
and  prayers  around  them,  and  he  preached  the  word  of  God  luto 
them,  and  they  all  fasted, — that  is  jyiacCreiche  and  the  Ciarraighe^ — 
that  night ;  and  there  was  Office  and  Mass  performed  for  them  on 
the  next  day.  It  was  then  that  the  three  sons  of  CuHcinn  came — 
that  is,  the  three  sons  of  the  brother  of  MacCreiche^ 8  mother,  who 
were  to  the  east  at  Raith  Mutghe.^^^^  At  their  coming  from  eastwards 
the  Crom  ChonnaUl  overtook  them,  and  they  fell  by  it,  the  three 
brothers.  MacCreiche  raised  his  FHnnfaidhech^^^^  on  high  at  seeing 
his  kinsmen  dead.  They  were  not  long  there  afterwards  until  they 
saw  a  fiery  bolt  from  Heaven  coming  towards  them,  and  it  fell  on 
the  Crcm  ChonnaiU^  so  that  it  reduced  it  to  dust  and  ashes  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  And  it  is  therefore  that  the  mound  [or 
grave]  of  the  sons  of  CuUdnn  and  of  the  Cruim  Chonnaili  is  upon 
Magh  Uladh. 

That  the  Crom  Chonnaili  was  a  living  animal,  or  at  least  believed 

(369)  Ma^h  Uladh,  f  e.,  the  plain  of  tho  Ultonians.  It  received  this  name  from  the  clrcnm- 
ttaaee  of  tbe  Hen  of  Ulster  harlng  encamped  on  it  at  the  time  of  tho  murder  by  them  of  Curat 
JfaeDairi^  king  of  West  Munater,  and  the  deatruction  of  hia  court,  the  famooa  Cathair  Conroi^ 
which  atood  on  the  mountain  abore  this  plain,  to  the  west  of  Tralee. 

(a<0)  Raith  Muighi.— this  I  beliere  waa  Kaith  Mvighe  Tuaiiceirt,  or  northera  Bathmof  , 
now  Rattoo,  seven  milea  weat  of  Listowel,  on  the  road  f^om  Tralee  to  Ballybnnnian. 

(961)  Fim^aidheeh,  <.«.,  *'  the  Fair  Sonndtng".  This  waa  the  name  of  one  of  St.  Patriek'a 
most  sacred  and  celebimted  bells ;  bat  the  name  appeara  to  have  been  alao  given  by  aome  of 
his  dliciplea  and  successors  to  their  own  flavonrlte  bells,  as  in  the  present  case. 
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A  PP.  cu.  to  have  been  such,  would  appear  clear  enough  from  the  pasMge 
just  quoted ;  but  farther  on  in  this  curious  Life,  where  some  of  the 
dhiel!4s        ^^s  of  the  saint  are  summed  up  in  verse,  the  fact  is  stated  still 
?"dw  ****     niore  clearly,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  stanzas : — 
Chonaitt  bd  iA]\pn  no  ^echding  It  was  afterwards  be  went, — 

Vh  ^^^iT         ^^  t^^  foeLA  piibA6,  The  famoas,  pleamat  jewel ! — 

LHonaiU.  ^^^  cx<G\te  A]\  npiAe-bUi,  Mac  Creich€,  oar  constant  theme,— 

50  mdtnA  itrioit  uIa-6.  To  his  maternal  kindred  in  Ma^ 

Uladh, 
b^  ViAnnpn  "oo  f  i§ne,  It  was  there  he  performed 

In  pnui  pAx>  in  utJAi^  The  miracle  before  the  people; 

THa^daii*  An  Ch^ovn  cTionn^itt,         He  kills  the  Crom  CAofmaUl^ 
t>Ai  Ag  bpon-oA-b  An  cflti^Mg.  lYhic^  was  destroying  the  hosts. 

It  may  be  further  stated  that  the  Gaedhelic  word  Cropiy  or  Cmmj 
signifies  literally  a  maggot ;  while  the  word  Connall  signifies  lite- 
rally the  yellow  stubble  of  com.  This  word  differs  from  ConaUy  a 
man's  name,  only  in  its  being  spelled  with  double  n,  while  the  proper 
name  has  but  a  single  n.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  idol  of  the  ancient  pagan  Gaedhil  was  Crom 
Cruachj  which  would  signify  literally,  the  "  Bloody  Maggot" ;  whilst 
another  idol,  or  imaginary  deity,  in  the  western  parts  of  Connacht, 
was  called  Crom  Dubh,  or  the  '^  Black  Maggot",  whose  name  is  still 
connected  with  the  first  Sunday  of  August  in  Munster  and  Connacht. 

The  Buidhe  ChonnaiU,  or  "^stubble  yellow'',  would  appear  to  be  the 
name  of  a  particular  disease  of  the  jaxmdice  kind,  but  not  produced 
or  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  any  animal  like  a  maggot  or  fly. 

APPENDIX  No.  CLII.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  426.] 

tl>"the  fiSw"  Original  of  passage  in  the  l/eAb<x|A  tnojt  T)unA  X>oy^efoL  111. 

aFanau.  h.b.  (in  (he  M.I.A.^  commonly  called  the  l^AbA^t  l[>peAc), 

concerning  the  "  ScuAp  a  pAtiAic". 

If  AnAimp|t  'oini,  phtAint)  Chin  Ait)  cicc  in  "Roch  tlAniAch, 
ocuf  in  ScuAp  A^^nAit),  ocuf  in  S^ignen  cennaje.  CtiAch 
Cpuicipe,  niAc  Smif-ouib,  mic  SmAit,  pig  nA  cpi  tlorr»  ^  Sit) 
t)Ane.  T)ottuit)  Clinch  lApum  'oo  tochup  ingine  Duit)b  a 
Sit)  Ap  femin.  l3oi  lAppn  bbApAin  tAn  oc  feinm  a  cpuia 
jrpiA  Sit)  ATnuij,  ocuf  ni  pocc  nibut)  neffA  cu  t)oit)b,  Ap 
mec  A  cuniACCA;  ocuf  ni  coemnACAip  ni  con  ingenpAit);  acc 
po  repbAin  coppeiriAit)  in  CAtAm  poi,  ccnit)  t)e  aca  in  toch  a 
muttAch  in  cftebe  .1.  Loch  bet  S6t).  Loch  bet  S6t)  t)o 
pAt)A  |-pif  .1. 

CoepAbApboech,  injen  6cAit  -AnbuAit  a  Sit)Aib  a  qiich 
ConnAdc;  ocuf  bA  bingen  cumAccAcb,  itcpocbAch  hi.  Upi 
cAcgAic  ingen  impe,  ocuf  cegcip  in  bAnncpotc  fin  cet\\e 
nibtiAt)Ain  ipe6cAib  qu  CAecAiu  6n  itcpocbAch,  ocuf  inA 
nt)oinib  in  btiAt)Ain  ele.  If  AtntAit)  bimoppo,  bicif  in  en- 
tAicbpn,  CO  ftAbpAt)  AipgAic  ecAp  ce6  t)A  n6n  T)ib.  Oen  en 
ecuppu,  Ailte  t)o  6nAib  in  t)oniuin,  co  muince  tjepj-oip  imA 
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bi^AgAir.     ITfi  CAecAic  rtAb]tAX),  a\y  co  nijb4\tt  6i]t  f 0]i  euro  afp.  ciji. 
ce6  -ptAbjUMt).     In  f  ac  da  hentAich  iac  notnbiof  f op  t^och  ^^^^0^17  at 
C^occA   CliAch,   conit)eA'o    Acbe^iaf   CAcb:    If  im'OAi   f  6t)  to  the  jraw/i 
rAineAinAib  A|t  beotu  lx)cbA  CpotxA;  conm  vept)  Acbeiw^i^t 
Loch  bet  S^t)  |:^if . 

\x)cb  t)et  T))tACon,  cjia,  "OO  pAt)A  f|\if  .1.  x)|vmcc  ttemicije 
^uAi-p  tnuimtne  Uhepnoc  ijtichu  bpACAin,  con'oepe]ic  pujtfA, 
SATiccuf  fniA  A  cop  iltx)cli  bet  Sec.  Ocuf  ip  in  t)|iAicc 
pn  ciqpA  m  feit  6oin  .1.  ppiA  T)e|iet)  t)OTnAin,  in  Ainip|i 
lirhLAint)  ChinAit).  Con  At)  -oipn,  ocuf  conm  efci  fAfAf  in 
SAijnen  cenncije  m^pbAf  ceojw^  cetjiAiinA  pep  x)oniAin,  eap 
tntVAi,  ocuf  TTiAC,  ocuf  mgin,  ocuf  in-oite  connice  mvii|ico]ipen 
|-Ai|t.  Conix)  •oe  g^p^p  \/0cb  bet  'OpAccon  ppif,  no,  ve, 

CtiAch  C|iuici]ii  tJin  .1.  'DA  ch]itiic  no  bicif  Aige  inoenfecc 
OCA  feinmm,  conit)  Aipe  pn  AcbepAp  CpoucA  CtiAcb  ocuf 
St^iAb  CpocuA. 

If  -00  f enTtiAiji  in  cf Aignen  cenncije  beof ,  AtnAit  \\o  6a- 
chAin  ITIotinj  SAnccuf,  1  CAipngipe  nA  pete  Coin,  uc 
T)ixic:  — 

A  T)e  mAip  [-A  "Oe  niAip], 

ConAjADAint)  mo  t)i  ejiAiU'^      <*^i.  icje,  [request.] 

ITI'Aninim  tA  tiAinjtiu  epAin, 

HimcAip  'ouinebAX)  getAin. 
hi  feit  Coin  ocf A  npeff, 

Siffeff  Cijiint)  AnAi|At)e]Y,  [AniAptDeff] 

T)|UMcc  tonn  toffcfeff  cAcn  ponicc, 

Cen  6omAint),  cen  fAccApbAic. 
'Ojiem  "oub  'oopcA  bpifeff  bpuub, 

^cbetAc  fpi  bpiAcbAp-cjiucb, 

If Aen  -oo  cet)Aib  nAniA, 

'Ooneoch  "oib  t)o  efnAbA. 
O  T)ijn  CepmnA  co  Spuib  bpAin, 

Sipf eff  con  ITIuip  Uof pen  f Aip ; 

T)pAicc  tonn  tAfpAch  tAn  -oo  ^ein, 

tlif  ftiicfe  Acc  tnAt)  cecpAmtAin. 

TTlAipg  "OO  f ICf A,  THAipj  'DO  nAlf , 

TTlAifg  nA  fo6ticbe|i  in  ptAig, 

In  THAipC  CAfpAfCA|1  in  feit 

If  fef|i  A  fochiit  x)o  cein. 
TIech  ACfec  f  cetA  x)e, 

T)on  phtAicb  Af  a  f  uineAbA, 

CUIC  tAcbl  ep^lAIJ  lAp  CAIf c, 

Cuic  btiA'onA  fen  TouinebA. 
UicfA  Aimpp  lAfmotA, 
1  mbi  btiA'OAin  bifecA, 
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Anthority  m  T)uineWt)  geUiti  tiitncAip. 

to  the  aemap  A  T)e  TIlAm,  eCC 

a/ViiMrfi:  ' 
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Note  on  tbe   Original  of  note  on  the  Scu  Ap  <\  ^aikmc  in  f A«  felpijie  -Aengtii'A^ 
FoMitin         preserved  in  the  same  Book  (V/e^bAp  1116^  T)utia  'Ooijpe, 
^AenauM^        now  Called  the  tcAb^p  t)|teAc,  jR  LA,)^  at  the  end  of  August^ 
fol.  37.  b. 

If  iTTOigAit  niAjtbchA  Coin  t^AupcAif  t)ini,  ac  inScu^p  ^ 
fATiAic  x)o  ei^gtAnAX)  Cpenn  ppiA  oepiut)  tJomAin,  AtnAit  ]\o- 
ch<M]\|Mi5ip  Ai^\e|vxn  mecnAi,  ocuf  Cotum  Citte  .i.  hicei|\can 
cfAitiToput)  ifAno  ciofAi  inSctio^p  aPatiaic,  uc  t)ixic  Cotum 
Citte  .1.  ATTiAit  geitc  "OA  eAch  hico]VMc  bit)  hi  te^ii  slAnpif 
Gijie.  ^ipe|vxn  "oixic  t)enScobA  .i.  x>\  cboi|imcecli  beci  in- 
oentijY  coeb  rpicAeb.  In  f ep  jvxguf  Apncij  inAjVAite  nipiig- 
be^  nech  AnAcnint)  imbecbAit)  ipncig  hn^vjA.  Ocuf  ni  piijbe 
lAjiuni  nech  imbechAit)  ipnci5  AppAgA,  bit)  hi  t)eine  inpn 
I^Ajuf  inScuAp  AJrAnAic.  HiAgAit  -oixic.  Up  Vaa  ocuf  ceojiA 
Ait)che  foji  bliAOAin  bef  inpbAgfA  m  Cipnn.  IncAn  buf 
teiji  ecnAp  pop  toch  TluopAige,  ot)0|iuf  inppomcige  ifAno 
CAeuc  in  Scop  A^AnAic.  TtlAipc  ejij^Mg  imopjio,  lAjiCAip:  ife 
bAicb  |*echcniAine  ViicicfA  inScop  int)i5Ait  cepiA  Com,  uu 
t>ixic  THoting,  ocpugjiAt)  nA  -peite  Coin : — 

hifeiL  Coin  uicpA  rjiep*, 
SijAfefr  Cipnt)  AnAipt>ep', 
'OjiAic  Lont)  toifcfef  CAcn  ]ionicc, 
Cen  chomAint)  cen  fACApbAic. 

APPENDIX  No.  CLIV.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  432.] 
GiraiduB       Original  of  two  passages  from  GiraUhts  Camirensis,  concerning 
pretended '       pretended  ^^  Prophecies'^  of  political  events. 

"  Prophecy" 

by  St.  Coium  [The  Title  of  Cambrensis'  work  is  Expugnatio  ITibemicBj  sive 
Historia  VaticinaUs  SUvestris  Giraldi  Cambrensis;  and  tbe  following 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  edition  of  that  piece  published  bj 
Camden  in  his  ^'Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibernica,  Cambiica,  a 
veteribus  scripta",  etc.,  Francofurti ;  MDCIII.,  p.  755.  The  passage 
from  Cambrensis,  liber  ii.,  cap.  16  (p.  794,  1.  41),  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Tunc  implelu  est,  vt  dicitur  illud  Hibemici  Columbae  vaticimn; 
qui  bellu  istud  longe  praecinens,  tanta  in  eo  futuia,  inquit-,  ciuiii 
stragg,  vt  hostes  ad  genua  eorunde  fuso  cruore  natarent.  Pne  glisis 
namq ;  mollicie,  dum  ad  ima  penetraret  humana  ponderositas,  teme 
lubricfiB  sanguis  profluus  superficiem  tenens,  genua  cruraque  de 
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facili  pertingebat.     Scribit  etiam  idem  vales,  tI  fertur,  quendam  jlpf.  cuv. 
pattpexe  &  mendicii,  &  quasi  de  aliis  terns  fugace,  ctim  parua  manu 
Dunam  venturum ;  &  citra  maioris  autoritatem  vrbem  obtenturu.  q^j^bi^* 
Bella  quoq;  plurima,  variosq;  reru  euentus:  qu«  omDia  de  Joanne  greunded 
de  Curcy  sunt  manifeste  completa.     Ipse  vero  Joan,  libra  hunc  byS?  cSum 
propHeticu  Ilibernice   scriptum   tanqua  operum   suoru  speculu  p  ^^*^ 
xnanib.   dicitur  habuisse.     Legitur   quoq;   in   eodS  lib.     Juuene 
quendam  cum  armata  manu  Guaterfordise  muros  violenter  irruptu- 
rum,  &,  cum  magna  ciuiiun  strage  urbem  obtenturum.     Eundem 
quoq;  per  Guesefordiam  transiturum,  &  demum  absq;  difficultate 
Dubliniam  intraturum.     Quae  omnia  de  Comite  Eichardo  costat  esse 
completa.     Vrbem  quoq;  Limericensem,  ab  Anglorum  gente  bis 
deserendam,  &  tertio  retinendam  Sanctus  ille  testatur.    Sed  deserta 
quidem  iam  bis  videtur.     Primo,  vt  dictu  est,  k  Reymundo :  se- 
cundo  k  Philippo,  sup.  c.  1 8.  de  Breusa :  qui  cum  ad  vrbem  sibi 
datam,  aqua  tamen  interlabente  veniret :  citra  conatus  omnes,  & 
insultus  eandem  reuertendo  deseruit :  sicut  plenius  suo  loco  dicetur. 
Vnde  juxta  idem  vaticinium :  vrbs  tertio  petita,  erit  retinenda,  vel 
potius  longc  post  sub  Hammone  de  Yaloignes  Justitiario  fraudu- 
lenter  destructa,  &  per  Mejlerium  restaurata  recuperataque". 

The  passage  from  tbe  same  book,  cap.  xxxiii.  ^.  806,  1.  57),  is 
as  follows : — 

**  Cum  enim  quatuor  Hibernici  prophetas  habere  dicantur :  Mo- 
lingum,  Braccanum,  Patricium,  &  Columkyllimi  (quorum  etiam 
apud  illos  libri  adhuc  extant  Hibernice  scripti)  de  hac  expugnatione 
loqucntes  omnes  testantur  eam  crebris  confiictibus  longoque  certa- 
mine  multa  in  postcrum  tempora  multis  csdibus  fcedaturam.  Sed 
vlx  parum  ante  diem  iudicii,  plenam  Anglorum  populo  victoriam 
compromittunt ;  Insulamq ;  Ilibemicam  de  mari  vsque  ad  mare  ex 
toto  subactam,  et  incastellatam.  £t  quanquam  Anglorum  populum 
antea  pluries  bellici  discriminis  in  Insula  vices  experiendo  turbari 
cotingat,  &  debilitari  (sicut  Braccani  testimonio,  per  quendaRegem 
de  desertis  Patricii  montibus  vtturum,  &  nocte  Dominica  castrum 
quodda  in  nemorosis  Ophelanias  partib®  irrupturum ;  Omnes  fere 
Anglici  ab  Hibernia  turbabuntur)  eorundem  tame  assertione,  Ori- 
entalia  Insula;  maritima  continue  semper  obtinebit". 


APPENDIX  No.  CLV.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  434.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  a  pretended  ^^Prophecif  quoted  by  Sir  "  Prophecy- 
George  Carew  in  1602  (Carew  MS.,  607,  p,  149;  iamfce^A  siJ acSew, 
Library,  London),  *°  ^^^*'* 


Uicpe-b  'oo  cAApc  An  CbAjtutiAij 
go  mui)  hAi|^eAC  tib  AiroencAoi, 
Out)  hionTOA  5t6|t  Altui^Mg 
X)a  fCAOiteA-b  coif  riA  TTIiacIaoi 
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^^^'  cLYi.         APPENDIX  No.  CLVI.     [Lect.  XXL,  Page  453.J 

cl^^har    Of  ^  accounts  of  the  celebrated  King  of  Ulster^  Con6otMi)\ 

Hoc  Neua,  TTIaC  tleffA. 

Conchobhar  was  popularly  called  Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa^  from  liis 
mother  Neaaa^  daughter  of  an  Ulster  chief  named  Echaidh  Sd- 
hhuidhiy  the  wife  of  another  Ulster  chief  named  Fachtntu     Nessa 
was  left  a  widow  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty,  at  a  time  at 
which  Fergus  Mac  Eoigh  was  king  of  the  province,  and  when  Conor 
was  seven  years   old.     Fergus  fell  in  love  with  the  widow,  and 
proposed  marriage  to  her,  with  a  request  to  name  her  dowry.     The 
widow  consented  on  condition  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  province 
should  be  resigned  to  her  son,  Conchobhar,  for  one  year ;  in  order,  as 
she  said,  that  his  children  might  be  called  the  children  of  a  king- 
Fergus  took  counsel  with  his  people,  and  they  advised  him  to  agree 
to  the  condition,  feeling  that  the  youth  would  be  but  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  cares  of  government  long  before  the  year  was  expired. 
In  this,  however,  they  were  mistaken ;  for  when  his  mother  found 
herself  in  a  position  of  wealth  and  influence,  she  supplied  the  boy 
and  his  tutors,  who,  of  course,  were  his  counsellors,  with  all  the 
money,  goods,  and  other  wealth  that  she  could  lay  hold  on,  to  be 
distributed  secretly  among  the  most  important  and  influential  chiefs 
of  the  province.    She  also  advised  and  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  style 
of  splendour  and  hospitality  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  ever 
attempted  before  him ;  so  that  his  court  soon  became  the  resort  and 
residence  of  all  that  was  brave,  dignified,  scientiflc,  and  learned  in 
his  kingdom.     The  poets  extolled  him  in  verse;  the  druids  pro- 
phesied his  future  fame  and  renown ;  the  ladies  loved  him  for  his 
beauty;  and  the  chiefs,  the  warriors,  and  the  youthful  military 
aspirants  of  the  province,  looked  up  to  him  as  the  very  soul  of 
munificence  and  chivalry;  so  that  when  his  year  of  oflSce  was 
expired,  the  Ultonians  refused  to  allow  him  to  hand  the  kingdom 
back  to  Fergus,  alleging  among  other  reasons,  that  Fergus  appeared 
willing  at  any  time  to  barter  it  and  themselves  for  the  sake  of  any 
woman  who  took  his  fancy.     Fergus  did  not  submit  tamely  to  thu 
breach  of  covenant;  he  raised  a  war  against  Conchobhar^  which  was 
carried  on  for  a  long  time  with  vigour,  but  he  was  ultimately  de- 
feated and  forced  to  an  involuntary  submission.  Conchobhar  married 
Medhbhj  (or  Meave,)  daughter  of  the  monarch  Eochaidh  Feidleckj  but 
she  soon  eloped  from  him,  and  her  father  gave  her  to  another  man, 
and  made  her  queen  of  Connacht.     This  was  a  disastrous  circum- 
stance for  Conchobhar,  as  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  constant  warfare 
between  the  two  provinces.    Conchobhar^s  court  at  £mania  became 
the  central  or  head  quarters  of  the  knights  of  the  Royal  Branch  (not 
Red  Branch,  as  they  are  erroneously  called)  ;  and  more  or  less  in 
connection  with  the  exploits  of  this  famous  order  his  name  holds  a 
distinguished  place  in  many  of  the  great  Historic  Tales,  both  as  a 
king  and  as  a  knight ; — ^in  the  Death  of  the  Sons  of  Uisneeh;  the  Tom 
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Bo  ChuaUgni;  the  Battle  of  Ros  na  High;  the  Mesca  Uladh^  or  app.  clvi. 
Intoxication  of  the  UltonianB  (during  which  they  made  a  sudden  in- 
cursion into  Munster,  and  destroyed  the  ancient  palace  of  TeamJiair  conekobhar 
Luachr(i,  near  Abbey feale,  in  Kerry) ;  the  Seirglighe  Chonchulainn;  ^'^  ^^*^' 
the  Tochmarc  Emire;  the  Fledh  Bricrinn;  the  Ceasnaaidhean  Uladh^ 
etc.,  etc. 

The  entry  of  the  Death  of  Conchobhar  in  the  Annals  of  Tighemachy 
(according  to  Dr.  O'Conor),  is,  at  a.d.  33,  as  follows : — 

33.  Coiicob<\|t  trie  tieif  obnc  cui  piccefpc  ptiuf  eiuf 
CumAfc^vAit)  [?  Cum|"c]VAix)],  <jui  pesriAuic  An  6Am4Mn  Atinn' 
1111. 

In  the  MS.  of  Tighernach,  in  T.C.D.,  however,  (H.  1.  18,  fol. 
116.  b.),  the  passage  is  as  follows.  (Indeed  Dr.  O'Conor  is  not  to 
be  depended  on  as  to  the  version  in  the  MS.  quoted  by  him.)  It 
is  at  A.D.  48 : 

Cori6obA|\  triAC  neffA  obic  <jui  [[a.d.  48]    Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa 

l*ticcefpc  pl'itit  X^^X  S^^r^^y  <iui      obit,  cui  successit  Alios  suus  GUtisn^, 
|\epi Attic  Atinif  IX.  qui  regnavit  annis  iz. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  Death  of  Conchobhar  Mac 
Nessa  given  in  the  Historic  Tale  called  the  Ameo  cliori6obAi]\,  or 
Tragic  Fate  of  Conchobhar,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lfcinster 
(H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D. ;  fol.  79.  a.  b.)  :— 

\)a\  meycA  Ttiop  fop  titco  feccriAiTo  inCmAin  ITIacIkv. 
'Ooctn\tt)Att  •oini,  imniApbArA  tn6|t<\  ocuf  com|AATTiA  ecu|i|io 
.1.  ecirt  CnoTiAtt  [CeitnAch]  ocuf  CoincutAinn,  ocuf  Loe- 
gAi^ie  Lbti4\'6Ach].  UticAit)  ■OAmj'A,  A|t  ConAtt,  inchint)  ITIef- 
ge^jtAt)  co|toAcit.ti«p  ocu  tiACompAm.  t)A  bef  "o'tlbcAib 
int)inbAit>pn  cac  cuj^^it)  no  mAjtb'OAif  A|t  jAtAib  oenpp  no 
gACA  Aninchint)  Ai^pAcen'OAib  ocu-p  comniefccA  Aet  Aijicib 
conioenAt)  tiAtpoice  cpuAt)e  t)ib.  Ocuf  mcAn  nobici-p  inim- 
niApbAig  noconi|u\niAib,  'oobe|\uif  'ooib  combicif  innA  tAmAib. 
tnAit  A  ChonchobAUt,  A|t  ConAtt,  nACon'oe^inAC  oic  nAcom- 
jVAm  ecu  -poninnAf A  a\\  gAlAib  ompjt,  nitDAcruAtngi  conipAni 
f|iitnfA.  1|*pp6n  Ap  ConchobA|i.  X)onACA'o  iajaahi,  foj^pn 
rojtut)  fo^Ambix)  "oo  gf 6f  in-oincmt).  Luit)  cac  aLcci  A|tnA- 
bA|\A6  •oiAcbuciti.  'Oott.tii'o  t>AnA,  Cec  mAC  TTIacac  -00611  Ai]tc 
eccpA  La  Utco.  l3eifc  AffAn'oi'Am  |iob6i  m  bCjiin'o  in  Cec. 
Ifet)  t)ottui'op'oe  'oa|1|:ai'o6i  nA  hCmnA,  ocuf  C]n  LeAccint) 
teif  'oo  UtcAib,  incAn  bACAp  nA  6nTnice  co  ctuciu  -oo  inchint) 
TTlefjej^tA,  ^yyex>  Acbepc  in'oonmic  i:^\iA|tAite.  Rocbtuin- 
ex)Ap  Cec  Anipn.  6tAit)pt)e  inin^in-o  AttAim  in-OAtAnAi 
ocuf  bepit)  teif;  ojtopcijt  Cec  |tob6i  icApngejte  vo  XWeyf- 
gegfWL  A-oi^Ait  lApnA  6cAib.  Ca6  cAt  ocuf  cac  ip5A[it]  nobit) 
t>o  ChonnAcco  ^1  tItco  nobepet)  Cec  innin6in'o  inA  c|tipp 
•ouf  in  cecAjitAXj  ecc  nAmpA  "o'tltcAib  T)omApbA'o  t)i. 
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APP.  cLvi.  fecc  AtTO  t)ni,  t)ottuit>f eom  met  Cec  f Ai]t  co  cue  cati^i  mho 
A  pe)iAib  Hoiff.     T)onA|t|\AiT)  miA]inio|u\cc  UIaid  in^'oi^^it^ ; 

C^nJ^har    t)opiAfcCACA]t    'OAtlA,     CotltlAdCAl     'OOn'oLeit    Altc    t>1Alte|yA]1- 

MacNtua.  cAiTi  feoTti.  ITecAiii  CAt  ecupito.  T)ottuiT)  CoTichob-Afi  irein 
ipn  c<xt.  Conit)  Amopn  gATOACAjt  tiin<\  ContiAcc  t)o  Chon- 
chobAjt  cui-oedc  popteicti  t)o*oefcin  AoetbA  -ooib.  1poh\t: 
ni|tAbi  fcpcAtTiiAin  'oelpb'ouini  <\niAit  x>eVj  tonchobAip  a. 
ece]t  6|\ut  ocuf  'oeitb  ocuf  t)ecetc;  ece|tmec  octi|*  cope 
ocuf  cucjttitnmAe;  ece^^  r^pj  ocuf  fotc  ocuf  51  te;  erep 
jAif  ocuf  AtAij  ocuf  e|itAb|tA;  ecep  epiAiu-o  ocuf  Atie  ocu|* 
6cofc;  ecep  A|tni  ocuf  imtTiAt)  ocui^  o|tt)t)An;  ecep  gn^if 
ocuf  gAifcet)  ocuf  fcenet.  t1i|ibo  toccAc  rpA  inci  Concho- 
bAji.  ^  coniA^tti  iniO|tpo,  inCheic  |to  jAbfAC  iia  tutia  Aitgif 
t)o  CboticbobAjt. 

t^ui-o  lApAm  foptec  A6iiiu|t  t)iA  t)efcin  -ooTiAiTinAib.  t>oV- 
tuit)  Cec  imojtiio  combui  ece^t  nAiniiA  iTTrnie-ooti.  Tlopn-o- 
te^A^t  Cec  inchint)  tnef^e'opA  ipncAbAilt,  ocuf  nof-ceitc 
coni'ocA|ttA  immtill/A6  ConchobAiit,  combACAp  atja  cpiAti 
innA^int)  ocuf  coco|tcAipfeoin,  if  a  cen-o  cocajiVa  j^ti  lA|t. 
pocfiep'O'OAC  tilAi^  6tici  coni'o  |ttic]^AC  o  Chec. 

pop  b|iu  At^  X)AiiAe  "OA  l)Aet  if  atto  •oojiocbAiit  ConchobA^t. 
-AcA  A  tijeATTo  bAite  1  copcbAip,  ocuf  cojice  fTiiAcenx)  ocuf 

COjtCe  ff lACOff A. 

tTlAit)it)  cpA  fO|i  ConriACCA  co  SciAib  ^i|ax)  tia  Con.  T)o 
bef\CA|t  tltAix)  f  Ai|i  'oo]ii'oip  CO  -Ach  'Oaijac  x>a  l3Aec. 

ITIo  bjticbfe  Aff,  a]i  ConctiobAf,  'oo  bep  jiige  hULat) 
•ooneoc  noTnb6]\A  connici  motec.  tlocbejtfA,  A|t  Cennbe|t- 
]iAi*oe,  A]VA  pttA  |:oT)6iri 

T)o  beijipoe  toniAifi  imme  ocuf  nombeni  fO|tAiniim  co 
^|ix)'OACA'o  Stebe  fuAic.  TTIai'oi'O  AC]iix)e  iptiptbu ;  cotiit>- 
•oefin  ACA,  tlije  Cinx)be|i|iAiT)e  fO]i  UlAit)  .1.  \x\yh  fO|\ATntiiTi 
\.et  itTotAi.  ConocbAt)  cjia,  int>ebAi*o  on  cpAt  coA]tAtte 
•OAp^ir  in  |t^5.     Co|iAiniit)  fo^^  Utxo  iA|tpn. 

T)obe|\A|t  cjiA,  AtiAig  coConchobA|i  .1.  pnjen.  Iffefi'oe 
no  finnA-o  •oon'oiAi'o  no  cbeijet)  'ooncij  inbin  nobitj  mjA- 
tu]i  pncij,  ocuf  cec5AlA|t  nobix)  Ant).  TTlAit,  o^tpmjen, 
•oiACAbcA^t  inch  toe  AfDocinx)  biAcniAjib  focec6i]t;  mAmuuc- 
tA|^  Aff  itnofpo,  nocicfAint),  ocuf  oit)Atif  •otiic.  If^fp^ 
t)iin,  A|t  tItcAit),  in-OAcif  ott)Af  Aecfom.  KoiccAt)  lApAm  a 
fcen-o,  ocuf  jtopuAjet)  cofnAt  6if ,  a|^  bACtuntnA  t)At  fuitc 
ConebobAiji  ocuf  'oac  innoiit. 

Ocuf  Afbe^ic  intiAig  fpi  ConeliobA^t  combecb  ifomcin  .1. 
AjtnAcif At)  Af ejtg  t)6,  ocuf  nAt)i5f et)  fO|tefc,  ocuf  nAec^iAtjet) 
tnnAi  CO  AnfecA,  ocuf  nApetet). 

11ob6i   t)AnA,   ipncuncAbAipc   pn    cein   ]tobobeo  .1.   uii. 
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ihbtiA'onA,  ocuf  niitboengnAfliAit),  Afcc  AAntipum  iniiAfuit)i  app.  clvi. 

nATTimA  .1.  11ACOCUAUA  C]11|X  X)0   c|io6a'6   •OOlU'OAI'Dlb.      Uahic 

AT>t>p'oe  c]\i^  moji  fOjifTiA'ouLi,  octJi*  ^tofcjutnAig  nem  octjf  cmwAoMot 
cAt/Am  lAtnec  injniTtiA  t)A|t6nAX)  aito  .1.  Ipi  Cjiifc  mAC  X)4  ^*^  ^**'**' 
t)i  "oo  ditochAX)  cencinAit). 

CjieACfo,  A|t  ConchobAjt  |:|\ia  '0|tuit),  cia  otc  mo^i  t)o 
5iiufie|i  ipnt)tAciufA  itroiu?     If  p\\  on  em,  A|t  UTOjtui,  [1|*ti 

C|tlfC     ITIAC    T)e    ACA    AgA    bAjnigA'O    ATIOI]"    Ag    lutJAIglb/"*^] 

If  mo^  iTignimpn,  A|t  ConchobAp.  ln}re|\pn  oatia,  Apnt)]it4i, 
inoeriAitjci  jtojein  ocuf  ^tojenipu  .1.  in  .11111.  CAtAint)  BnAiji, 
cencopmunt)  bliAX)Ain. 

IfAiTopn  jiocpeia  ConcbobAjt;  ocuf  iff^P^  in-OAiiAfeit 
]\oc|ted  t)o  'OiA  in  b^int)  ]tiACiACCAin  c^Aetcmi  6  .1.  Tno]\Ant) 
tn  f  e|t  Aite. 

TTlAit  c|tA,  A|i  ConchobA|i:  bA  tiAppAint)  nA'OAit  cuAit'opij, 
iiA|t  HAgg  Acumbeoi]!  ijApicc  c|iiiA'o-cu|iA'o  ciccif  cicci|^*"'  mo- 
beoib  concictAif  cpuAf  mop  mitet),  mAi-om  nitA  muAit)  nim- 
fboig  f epbAijiLec,  f o]it)nife'o  f oejA-cobAip.  1/A  C|\if c  conge- 
nAintj.  5^ip  bAet  bAfut^im  fopLecAin  tAncom'oe'o  lAnf cet 
c6choinci|i  cpocAt)  pig  bAmoo  coipp  Api  aji-ojiac  AtJAmivM. 
Uumcicce  ingnim  icinot  cAipifem  cpeoin  UAfAt  icoim-oet) 
coiintecc  congnAm  CAin  be  Ia'Oia  'oiljA'OAt  'oiAiobAHt. 
CAin  foptunt)  fobepAint).  CAin  comtunt)  cpotpnt)  Cpifc 
Apnemchuip,  nipufcit  ce  c^ff Aicif  coipp  djiiAt).  CiAjtbo  A|i 
Cpifc  CA1T)  cumAccAC  CIA  t)u  "oun  nA'Ojtocem  pAt)  "oup  'oep- 
coitice  ptinopcAf  inApmen,  monA  miAt)  nA-opij  poAccmAp 
poncpAit)i,  cpocAt)  Cpifc  mAcococbAimmif ,  bAbAffu  nA'obem- 
mip  iApnApt)pAC  ecomnApc.  llAfAt  pi  poc6p  cpoiccpuAit) 
Apx)oine  'DigmAig;  'oiApAicb  pAjAin-ope  bAf,  accu  ftAic  fop- 
LeccAint)  f ocit  n§cA,  nAbuni  nemcbtnp  necc  pemiceip et) ;  -oo- 
fcownpit)  mo6pit)e  ctuAp  inApt)pAc  nrubA,  Ap  mut)iA  in-opcib 
tiA'opig  poACc,  copp  f opcAcc  fpicumcliA  bpon  bAip ,  conAcbitip 
Ap  omun  tJom-Dui  'optiib,  cen  t)utemAin  "oijaiL 

IfAnx)  'oopinjni  ConchobAp  in  pecopicpe  'oiApoinip  l3AcpAc 
t)pui  -Del/An^ib  t)oChonchobAp  Cpipc  tJodpodAt),  x)iApAiAp- 
f A15  ConcboDAp,  C1ACA  Aiptje  injAncACApo,  ecc. 

Tlo  "OAnA,  combAt)e  -Alcup  in  Conptit  "oo  •oedAit)  oOccAUin 
•ooctrngit)  incbifA  co  S^e-oebAib  noinnipex)  'oo  ChonchobAp 
Cpipc  •oocbpotAt). 

[translation.] 

The  Ultonians  were  greatly  intoxicated  on  one  occasion  in 
Emham  Mhacha,  There  arose  indeed  great  contentions  and  [com- 
parison of]  trophies  between  them,  that  is,  between  ConaU  Cemtichj 
and  Cuchulatnn,  and  Laegkaire  Buadhach.     '^Let  Mesgedhrds  brain 

(269)  CKeatlng.]       (263)  Ci£n|*.  CThis  is  a  mistaken  repetition  of  the  same  word.] 
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APP.  CLTX.  be  brought  to  me",  said  ConaUy  ^^  that  I  may  talk  to  the  competing 
warriors".  It  was  a  custom  with  the  Ultonians  at  that  time,  every 
CancfMlhar  champion  they  killed  in  single  combat,  to  take  their  brains  out  of 
Mm  Nwa,  their  heads,  and  mix  lime  with  them  until  they  were  formed  into 
hard  balls.  And  whenever  they  were  in  contention,  or  at  [compa- 
rison of]  trophies,  these  were  brought  to  them  until  they  had  them 
in  their  hands.  "  Good,  O  Conchobhar^^  said  Conall,  "  the  warriors  of 
the  trophy-comparison  have  not  performed  a  deed  like  this  in  single 
combat ;  they  are  not  competent  to  compare  trophies  with  me".  "  It 
is  true,  indeed",  said  Conchobhar.  The  brain  was  then  put  upon  the 
shelf,  where  it  was  always  kept.  Every  one  went  his  own  way  the 
next  day  to  his  sport.  Cety  the  son  of  Magach^  now  went  upon  an 
adventurous  visit  into  Ulster.  This  Cet  was  the  most  dangerous  pest 
in  Erinn.  The  time  that  he  passed  over  the  green  of  Emham,  and 
having  three  half  heads  with  him  of  the  Ultonians,  was  at  a  time  that 
the  fools  (of  Emhain)  were  at  their  play  with  the  brain  of  Mesgedhra^ 
as  one  fool  said  to  the  other.  Cet  heard  this.  He  snatched  the  brain 
out  of  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  and  took  it  away  with  him  ;'for  Cd 
knew  that  it  was  prophesied  for  Mesgedhra  to  avenge  himself  afler 
his  death.  Every  battle  and  every  combat  which  the  Connachtmen 
fought  against  Ulster,  Cet  used  to  carry  the  brain  in  his  girdle  to  see 
if  he  could  succeed  in  killing  some  illustrious  (personage)  of  the 
Ultonians  with  it. 

Cet  went  eastwards  and  took  a  Tdin  of  cows  from  the  Fera 
Hoss,  The  Ulstermen  followed  him  in  pursuit.  The  Connacht- 
men, on  the  other  hand,  went  to  save  him.  A  battle  was  fought 
between  them.  Conchobhar  himself  went  into  the  battle.  And  it  was 
then  the  women  of  Connacht  prayed  Conchobhar  to  come  to  their  side 
that  they  might  see  his  shape.  For  there  was  not  upon  earth  the  shape 
of  a  person  like  the  shape  of  Conchobhar;  namely,  in  form,  and  face, 
and  countenance ;  in  size,  and  symmetry,  and  proportion ;  in  eyes, 
and  hair,  and  whiteness ;  in  wisdom,  and  prudence,  and  eloquence  ; 
in  costume,  and  nobleness,  and  mien ;  in  arms,  and  amplitude,  and 
dignity ;  in  accomplishment,  and  valour,  and  family  descent.  The 
man  Conchobhar  was  faultless.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Cet  now  the 
women  preferred  their  request  to  Conchobhar, 

Conchobhar  then  drew  aside  alone,  so  that  the  women  might  view 
him.  Cet  had  previously  taken  his  place  among  the  women  in  the 
middle.  Cet  adjusted  Mesgedhra*s  brain  in  his  sling,  and  he  threw  it 
so  that  it  entered  Conor's  skull,  and  that  its  two -thirds  entered  his 
head,  and  it  remained  in  his  head,  so  that  he  fell  with  his  head  to  the 
earth.  The  Ulstermen  rushed  forward  and  carried  him  off  from  Cet. 
On  the  brink  of  the  ford  of  Daire  da  Bhaeth  it  was  that  Conchobhar 
fell.  His  bed  is  there  where  he  fell^  and  a  rock  at  his  head  and  a 
rock  at  his  feet. 

The  Connachtmen  were  then  routed  to  Sciaidh  aird  na  Con,   The 

Ulstermen  were  driven  eastwards  again  to  the  ford  of  Daire  da 
Bhaeth, 
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♦*  Let  me  be  carried  out  of  this",  said  Conchobar;  "  I  will  give  the  app.  clvi 
sovereignty  of  Ulster  to  the  person  who  shall  take  me  to  my  own 
house".     "  I  vrill  take  thee",  said  Cennberraidhe,  his  own  servant,      coneholar 
He  put  a  cord  around  him  and  he  carried  him  on  his  back  to  ^rd  ^^  *'*"*• 
Achadkf  of  SUabh  Fnaid,     His  heart  broke  within  the  servant,  and 
that  is  the  cause  of  [the  saying  of]  ^^Cennberraidhi^a  Sovereignty 
over  Ulster'',  i>.,  the  king  upon  his  back  for  half  the  day.     The 
battle  was  sustained,  however,  from  the  one  hour  of  the  day  to  the 
same  hour  of  the  next  day  after  the  king,  after  which  the  Ultonians 
overthrown. 

In  the  meantime  his  ph3rsician  was  brought  to  Conchobar^  namely, 
Fingen*  He  it  was  that  could  know  by  the  fume  that  arose  from  a 
house  the  number  that  was  ill  in  the  nouse,  and  every  disease  that 
prevaiied  in  the  house.  "  Good",  said  Fingen^  "  if  the  stone  be  taken 
out  of  thy  head,  thou  shalt  be  dead  at  once ;  if  it  is  not  taken 
out  of  it,  however,  I  would  cure  thee,  but  it  would  be  a  blemish 
upon  thee".  "  The  blemish",  said  the  Ultonians,  "  is  better  for  us 
than  his  death".  His  head  was  then  healed,  and  it  was  stitched 
with  thread  of  gold,  because  the  colour  of  Conchobar^a  hair  was  the 
same  as  the  colour  of  the  gold. 

And  the  doctor  said  to  Conchobar  that  he  should  be  cautious,  that 
is,  that  he  should  not  allow  his  anger  to  come  upon  him,  and  that 
he  should  not  go  upon  a  horse,  and  that  he  should  not  have  violent 
connection  with  a  woman,  and  that  he  should  not  run. 

He  continued  then  in  that  doubtful  state  as  long  as  he  lived, 
namely,  seven  years,  and  was  incapable  of  action,  but  to  remain 
sitting  only,  that  is,  until  he  heard  that  Christ  was  crucified  by  the 
Jews.  There  came  at  that  time  a  great  convulsion  over  creation, 
and  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  shaken  by  the  enormity  of  the 
deed  which  was  there  perpetrated,  namely,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  to  be  crucified  without  crime. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  said  Conchobar  to  his  druid.  "  What  great  evil 
is  it  which  is  perpetrated  on  this  day  ?"  "  It  is  true,  indeed",  said  the 
druid  [Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  crucified  this  day  by  the  Jews].^"*^ 
"That  is  a  great  deed",  said  Conchobar,  "That  man,  now",  said 
the  druid,  "  it  was  in  the  same  night  he  was  born  that  you  were 
bom,  that  is,  in  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  January,  though  the 
year  was  not  the  same". 

It  was  then  that  Conchobar  believed ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  two 
men  that  believed  in  God  in  Erinn  before  the  coming  of  the  Faith ; 
that  is,  Morann  was  the  other  man. 

"  Good,  now",  said  Conchobar;  "  it  is  a  pity  that  he  [Christ]  did  not 
appeal  to  a  valiant  high-king,  which  would  bring  me  in  the  shape  of  a 
hardy  champion,  my  lips  quivering,  until  the  great  valour  of  a  soldier 
was  heard  dealing  a  breach  of  battle  between  two  hosts ;  bitter  the 
slaughter  by  which  there  would  be  propitiated  free  relief.  With  Christ 
should  my  assistance  be.     A  wild  shout  has  sprung  at  large :  a  full 

(S64)  [Keating.] 
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APP.  cLYi.  Lord,  a  full  loss,  is  lamented ;  the  crucifixion  of  a  King,  the  greatest 
body,  who  was  an  illustrious,  admirable  Eong.  I  would  complain  of 
Co^<^  the  deed  to  the  faithful  host  of  noble  feats,  whose  vigilant,  beautiful 
Mae  Neua.  aid,  should  be  with  the  merciful  God  to  relieve  Him.  Beautiful  the 
overthrowing  which  I  would  give.  Beautiful  the  combat  which  I 
would  wage  for  Christ  who  is  being  defiled.  I  would  not  rest  though 
my  body  of  clay  had  been  tormented  by  them.  Why  for  Christ, 
the  chaste,  the  powerful,  what  is  the  reason  for  us  that  we  do  not 
express  words  of  deep  tear-lamentation  ?  He  who  is  slain  in  Armenia; 
a  greater  than  the  dignity  of  any  righteous  king  is  being  tormented 
The  crucifixion  of  Christ  if  we  should  befriend,  it  were  better  that 
we  should  not  be  accounted  an  unrighteous  high  king.  High  the 
King  who  suffers  a  hard  crucifixion  for  the  sake  of  ungrateful  men ; 
for  His  safety  I  would  go  to  death ;  but  a  king  shall  not  go  to  a  guilty 
death,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be  that  which  defiles  purity  that 
should  take  precedence  of  Him.  It  crushes  my  heart  to  hear  the  voice 
of  wailing  for  my  God ;  the  arm  which  does  not  come  to  reach  with 
true  relief  to  arrest  the  sorrow  of  death — ^because  I  am  told  that  it  ii 
dangerous  for  me  to  ride  in  chariots — without  avenging  the  Creator^. 
The  time  that  Conchobar  made  this  Rhetoric  was,  when  Bacrack^  a 
Leinster  druid,  told  Conchobar  that  Christ  was  crucified;  when 
Conchobar  asked  him :  "  What  wonderful  signs  ?"  etc. 

Or,  indeed,  that  it  was  Altus,  the  [Roman]  Consul,  who  came 
from  Octavius  to  demand  the  tribute  from  the  Gaedhils,  that  told 
Conchobar  that  Christ  was  crucified. 


The  great  antiquity  of  the  original  of  this  tale  may  be  inferred 
from  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  very  old  version  of  it,  in 
which  the  still  more  remote  version,  which  ascribes  to  Bacrach  the 
Druid  the  explanation  to  King  Conchobar  of  the  wonderful  pheno- 
mena of  the  diay  of  the  Cruci&don,  is  referred  to,  whilst  the  latter 
writer  (himself  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  at 
least)  hints  what  appears  to  him  to  be  a  more  reasonable  and  pro- 
bable source  of  information.  The  Book  of  Leinster,  from  which  this 
tract  is  copied,  is  a  MS.  of  the  middle,  a  portion  of  it  of  the  earlier 
part,  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  writer  of  the  tale  in  its  present 
form  would  appear  to  have  copied  it  out  with  impatience,  when  he 
leaves  imwritten  the  result  of  King  Conchobar's  frenzied  address, 
namely,  his  death.  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  any  ancient 
original  detailed  account  of  this  tragical  event  beyond  what  is  told 
here ;  but  the  learned  Dr.  Geofiry  Keating,  in  his  Histoiy  of  Erinn, 
gives  a  modified,  and  less  accurate,  but  fuller  version  of  the  tale 
from  some  ancient  authority  no  longer  known  to  us,  and  concludes 
in  the  following  words  :— 

nid]\pti    t>6    f  e^dc    nib'liAt>iiA,  In  that  state  did  he  remain  seTen 

5tif  AH  Aoine  'tia|\  c|>o6a'6  C^iofu,  years,   until   the   Friday  in  whidi 

■DO  |\eii\  'oiNoinge  |\e  f  eAn6t>T  >  ^S^T  Christ  was   crucified,  according  to 

irt<\|\  •DO  6oiiTi<\i|\c  cuAodto^  TieAih-  some  historians;  and  when  he  «v 
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T>0  t>baC^6,  "DIXAOI  T)0  Udl^lb  t)0 
bl  'tIA  fo£A1f\,  C]\6aT)  t)A  CUAinig  ATI 
iIiaLai|\c  tieihjT»AtA6  p«  |X)1\  tlA 
t>13ltlb.  lOj'A  C]MOfC  IllAC  t)6.  A|\  Atl 

lii'DAigib.  C^UAiJ  pti,  A]\  Condti- 
t^p,  x>A  tnbeinnp  fiA  l^^Aifx  'oo 
fhtiinp«ii  A|\Aibe  cimdioH  wo  ^loj 

A  dWi'deAih  AinA6,  Actif  ceit>  f a 
•6oi|\e  coil.l/e  -oo  bi  tXirti  |Mr,  ju^ 

^Ab  AgA  JeA|\]\A'6,  Apjf  AgA  DtlAITl, 

Apif  Afe6  A  'o6bAi]\c,  "OA  wbeiC 
ATneAf5  HA  Ti1ut)AiJeA6,  gujXAb  &px\ 
•oiot^  x>o  b6A|\A^  o]\|\a;  Agtif  Ap 
rtl6AT>    riA    'OArAdCA    -DO    jAb    6,    'OO 

tritig  An  meAtl  Af  a  deAiin  50  cuAi- 
1115  cuiT>  "DA  itifrititi  'ha  ^lAlg,  Aruf 
TTiAppn  50  bpjAi^  bAf.  Colli,  lA- 
Tn|%Ai§e  A  bpennAib  lloif  goi^teA^ 
t>on  ilitiirte  coitte  pn. 


the  anuraal  change  of  the  creation,  ^pp.  clti. 

and  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the 

moon  at  its  full,  he  asked  of  Bacrach^  ot  King 
a  Leinster  Druid,  who  was  along  Omd^^r 
with  him,  what  was  it  that  brought  ^*^  ^**^ 
that  unusual  change  upon  the  plar- 
nets  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  ''Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God'*,  said  the 
Druid,  '*  who  is  now  being  crucified 
by  the  Jews".  "  That  is  a  pity",  said 
Conor ;  *'  were  I  in  His  presence,  I 
would  kill  those  who  were  around 
my  King  at  putting  Him  to  death**. 
And  with  that  he  brought  out  his 
sword,  and  rushed  at  a  woody  grove 
which  was  convenient  to  him,  and 
began  to  cut  and  fell  it ;  and  what  he 
said  was,  that  if  he  were  among  the 
JewSf  that  that  was  the  usage  he 
would  give  them ;  and,  from  the  ex> 
cessiveness  of  the  fury  which  seized 
upon  him,  the  lump  started  out  of  his 
head,  and  some  of  his  brain  came 
after  it;  and  in  that  way  he  died. 
The  Wood  of  Ldmhraightf  in  Feara 
Hois,  is  the  name  by  which  that 
shrubby  wood  is  called. 

So  far  Keating ;  and  as  it  is  of  some  interest  to  throw  this  stoiy  of 
King  Conchobar's  death  as  far  back  on  authority  as  we  can,  I  may 
here  quote  a  distich,  with  its  gloss,  from  a  poem  on  the  manner  of 
death  and  place  of  sepidture  of  a  great  many  of  the  champions  of 
Erinn  at  and  about  the  time  of  Canchobar,  This  poem  was  written 
by  Cinaeth  (/Ilartagain,  whose  de^th  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  973  ;  the  poem  consists  of  thirty-eight 
stanzaa,  beginning : — 

jTiATiTiA  bACAp  in  eniAin.  Warriors  who  were  in  Emain. 

Of  the  fourth  stanza  of  this  poem,  the  following  are  the  first  two 
lines,  and  gloss : — 


^cbAt  tn  AC  neffA  in  jmJ 

Hi  coeb  teic]\e6  bATn|\AiJi. 

[.i.X>iA  ^o  fetAi-d  ConcobA]\ l^fd 
bATnf\Aige  i-p  Atin  Luii  in- 
chinn  triefge^jwi  Af  a  frinn, 
ocuf  A  infrinn  f  6in  po|x. 


Mac  Nessa  the  King  died 

By  the  side  of  Leilir  Lamhraigh^, 

[t,e.,  as  Conchobar  was  cutting 
down  the  Wood  of  Lamh* 
raigh€,  it  was  then  Mesgedh"- 
ra*8  brain  started  from  his 
head,  and  his  own  brain 
afterwards. 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  fol.  16,  but 
without  the  interlined  gloss ;  the  only  other  copy  of  it  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  in  Ireland  is  one,  with  a  gloss,  in  my  own  possession, 
made  by  myself  from  a  vellum  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  lately 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Monk  Mason  of  London. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLVII.  [Note  to  Preface,  Page  x.] 


M°s.  at  St    Statement  relative  to  the  Irish  MSS.  of  the  College  of  St  Isi- 

Rom™  **  dore^  at  Rome^  drawn  up  for  the  information  of  their  Ltord- 

ships   the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland^  and   laid 

before   thefn  by  the  Senate  of  the   Catholic    University   of 

Ireland^  in  1859. 

[The  following  Memorandam  was  drawn  np  bj  me  on  the  ooeaalon  of  an  taqalir,  tprmtnatri 
by  a  lengthened  Report  bj  a  Committee  of  the  Senate,  on  the  Condition  and  OreiuBstaiioes 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  in  July,  1859.  It  was  prepared  in  eonseqnence  of  a 
recommendation  in  that  Report,  that  measures  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  to  secure  to  the 
University  "  copies,  at  least,  of  the  valuable  Irish  lianuscripts  of  St.  Isidore  and  the  Bar- 
bertni  Library,  at  Rome**.  As  the  contents  of  this  Memorandum  are  so  closely  ootutccied 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  volume,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  reprint  it  here.] 

July  30, 1859. 

The  f ollowiiig  \b  a  brief  notice  of  the  collection  of  Irish  numuscripts  iUostra- 
tive  of  Eoclesiastical  History,  now  in  the  College  of  St.  Iudore*s  at  Rome.  I 
have  introduced  a  short  account  of  a  collection  of  somewhat  similar  histaij 
and  character,  and  originally  made  by  the  same  hands,  now  in  the  Bnrgandian 
Library  at  Brussels ;  and  I  hare  dwelt  on  the  liberality  of  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians in  allowing  these  precious  documents  to  be  transmitted  to  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  being  copied,  in  the  hope  that  such  an  example  may  lead  to  a  similar 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Rome,  in  respect  to  the  inTaluable 
collections  now  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  history  of  these  coUectioos  leads  us 
necessarily  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  foundation  of  the  Irish  College  at 
Louyain. 

Flaithri  CMaelchonair^,  better  known  to  English  writers  as  Fkvenoe 
Conroy,  was  a  natiye  of  Galway,  and  a  Franciscan  fidar.  He  was  well  known 
on  the  continent  for  his  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Inmiaculate  Conception, 
and  became  the  cherished  friend  of  King  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain.  In  1610 
he  was  elevated  to  the  archiepisoopal  see  of  Tuam,  his  native  province,  and  he 
was  the  chief  promoter,  if  not  the  originator,  of  the  project  of  an  Irish  coQege 
on  the  continent,  in  which  he  contemplated  a  double  purpose.  Hie  first,  to 
afford  an  asylum  to  such  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  as  thought  it  more  oondnciTe 
to  the  interests  of  religion  at  home  to  preserve  their  lives  for  the  preparatioa 
and  supply  of  a  future  priesthood  to  their  native  land,  than  to  embrace,  as 
many  of  them  did,  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  was  at  that  terrible  period 
BO  liberally  bestowed  hy  their  fell  enemies  of  English  race  and  creed.  The 
second  purpose, — ^which,  indeed,  is  implied  in  the  first, — ^was  to  afford  to  the 
ardent,  unconquerable  youth  of  Ireland  the  means  of  general  mental  cultivBtion 
and  preparation  for  the  sacred  ministry,  from  which  they  were  completdy  cut 
off  at  home. 

Full  success  crowned  our  archbbhop's  efforts,  and  in  the  year  1616,  the  flnt 
stone  of  the  Irish  College  was  laid  at  Louvain,  under  the  patronage  of  Si. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  by  Archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netheriands, 
and  his  princess,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  sister  of  King  Philip  the  Third,  the 
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fost  of  ita  erection  being  Uberallj  supplied  from  the  coffers  of  this  Catholic  ^pp.  clyit. 
eovereign. 

Among  the  first  members  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Irish  College  at  Mss!^tt'sk^ 
LoUYain  was  Aedh  Mac  an  Bhaird,  better  known  as  Hugh  Ward,  a  native  of  isidoie'a, 
Don^all,  and  a  Franciacan  friar.     He  was  first  Professor  of  Diyinity,  and 
nhimately  Guardian  or  Bector  of  the  College.    He  was  soon  after  joined  hj 
Father  John  Colgan  and  Father  Michael  O'Clery. 

These  three  noble  Irish  Franciscans  soon  began  to  dcTise  means  to  rescue 
from  the  chances  of  threatened  oblivion  the  perishing  records  and  evidences  of, 
at  least,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  their  native  country.  They  established 
an  Iridh  Press  in  St.  Anthon/s  College.  Michael  O'CIery  was  sent  back  into 
Ireland  to  collect,  purchase,  or  transcribe  manuscripts ;  the  expenses  of  his 
mission  being  provided  by  Father  Ward.  Father  Michael  0*Clery,  than  whom 
no  more  competent  person  for  such  an  undertaking  could  be  found,  appears  to 
have  arrived  in  Ireland  in  1626.  He  immediately  set  to  work  collecting, 
chiefly  by  transcription,  all  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  documents,  but  mora  especi- 
ally those  important  historical  tracts,  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints.  He  visited 
the  Franciscan  Monasteries  of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Multlfarnham,  Wexford, 
Cashel,  Clonmel,  Quin,  Bundroose,  etc.,  etc ,  and  various  private  libraries, 
collecting  and  transcribing  from  all.  And  having  made  his  collection  in  a  pro- 
miscuous manner,  he  then  retired  to  his  own  monastery  of  Donegal!,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  where, 
among  his  early  friends  and  relatives,  the  illustrious  fathers  of  that  famous 
monastery,  he  appears  to  have  re-copied  and  arranged  all  the  materials  of 
ecclesiastical  history  which  he  had  collected. 

Father  Ward  died  in  1635,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  contemplated  work 
devolved  upon  Father  Colgan.  At  what  time  Father  Michael  0*Clery  reached 
him  with  his  precious  stores,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  he  was  in  Louvain  in 
1642,  when  he  published  his  glossary.  Father  CoIgan*s  Trias  Thaunuiturgug^ 
contiuning  all  the  lives  of  our  three  great  patrons,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Bridget, 
and  St.  Colum  Cille,  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  extending  only  to  the  saints  of 
the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  appeared  in  1645.  Michael  0*Clery 
died  at  Louvain  in  1643 ;  and  whether  it  was  fh>m  the  loss  of  his  indispensable 
assistance,  or  some  other  cause,  Colgan,  though  he  lived  to  1658,  did  not  pub- 
lish any  more  of  the  work,  nor  was  it  ever  after  taken  up. 

The  materials  collected  by  Michael  O'Ciery,  as  well  as  any  that  may  have 
been  obtained  through  other  channels,  remained  at  Louvain  after  his  and 
Father  Colgan*s  death,  and  down,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  French  Revolution,  at 
which  time  they  appear  to  have  been  dispersed,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
knowledge  of  their  existence  was  for  a  long  time  lost.  But  it  would  appear 
^rom  what  has  been  since  learned,  that  this  great  collection  became  subdivided 
into  two  principal  parts,  one  of  which  found  its  way  to  Brussels,  and  the  other 
to  Rome. 

The  late  Dean  Lyons,  of  Belmullet,  having  occasion  to  go  to  Rome  in  the 
year  1842,  had,  provious  to  his  leaving  Dublin,  an  inter  new  with  some  of  our 
antiquarian  celebrities,  and  at  their  suggestion  he  undertook  to  examine  the 
archives  of  the  Eternal  City  in  search  of  Irish  books  and  manuscripts,  with  a 
promise  that  he  would  send  home  from  time  to  time  pencil  tradngs  of  the  titles. 
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APP.ci.Tii.  chapters,  etc.,  of  any  manuflcripts  which  he  znigfat  happen  to  diacoTer.  He 
was  hunself  a  good  Irish  scholar.  AU  the  searchea  that  Dr.  Lyons  could  make 
Msa  St  St.  ^^^  unprodactiye  until  he  risited  the  College  of  St.  Isidore,  in  which,  to  his 
uidore'a,  infinite  satisfaction,  he  found  twenty  volumes  of  Irish  manuscripts,  some  of 
them  of  the  greatest  interest  and  yalue  to  the  ancient  dvil  and  eodeslasticsl 
history  of  Ireland,  and  all  of  them  of  more  or  less  importance  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. Upon  making  this  discovery,  Dr.  Lyons  at  once  set  to  work,  and,  after 
a  short  time,  sent  over  two  letters  in  suocesdon,  with  most  important  endosurB, 
being,  in  fact,  tracings  in  pencil  of  wonderful  accuracy  from  all  the  chief  heads 
of  subjects  in  the  entire  collection.  These  tracings  were  pasaed  over  with  ink 
by  me,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Todd,  they  were  pasted  into  a 
book  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  and  then,  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Lyons, 
placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  where  they  remain  in  safety 
and  in  high  esteem,  and  accessible  to  all  persons  interested  in  Irish  history. 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  Lyons  to  Ireland,  in  1843,  the  friends  of  Irish  literature 
in  Dublin  consulted  him  on  the  possibility  of  getting  possession  of  these  valu- 
able remains  by  purchase  or  loan,  with  the  view  of  placing  the  originals  or 
accurate  copies  of  them  in  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  where  they  would  be 
accessible  to  all  who  may  choose  to  consult  them.  I  was  asked  to  make  up  a 
short  catalogue  of  their  contents  from  the  tracings  sent  over,  which  enabled 
me  to  identify  all  the  pieces,  and.  also  to  furmsh  a  rough  estimate  of  their 
value.  Tlus  I  did,  and  I  valued  them  at  £400,  that  is,  on  an  average  of  twenty 
pounds  per  volume.  Dr.  Todd  undertook  to  raise  this  sum  by  subscription, 
and  my  catalogue  was  sent  down  to  Dean  Lyons,  who  transmitted  it,  with  Uie 
offer  of  the  money,  to  Bome ;  but  before  we  could  have  an  answer  back.  Dr. 
Lyons  died,  the  Bepeal  Association  ceased  to  exist,  the  public  sentiment  which 
it  had  raised  subsided,  the  famine  set  in,  and  if  any  answer  came  to  Dr.  Lyons* 
letters,  we  have  never  heard  of  it. 

The  next  account  we  had  of  these  MSS.  was  the  publication,  without  my 
privity  or  consent  in  any  way  asked  or  obtained,  of  my  Catalogue,  by  the  Bev. 
J.  Donovan  (in  the  third  volume,  p.  977,  of  his  Ancient  and  Modem  Rome),  in 
1843.  I  may  here  state  that  a  consideration  of  the  heads  of  subjects  and 
chapters  of  the  MSS.  in  question,  leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  their  having 
formed  part  of  the  original  Louvain  collection  of  Father  Michael  O'Clery. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  collection  at  St.  Isidore's,  I  had  the  plea> 
sure  of  nuking  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Laurence  Waldron,  the  present  MJP. 
for  the  county  of  Tipperary,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  discovery.  Mr.  Waldroo 
was  accustomed  to  make  an  annual  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  I  requested  him, 
when  next  he  went  there,  to  look  out  for  Irish  MSS.  in  such  libraries  as  he  might 
happen  to  visit  in  his  travels,  and  more  particularly  BrusseLs,  Liege,  Lisle, 
Ostend,  and  the  other  cities  of  Belgium.  This  gentleman  was  good  enough  to 
receive  instructions  from  me  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  could  identify  manu- 
scripts of  importance.  In  the  summer  following  he  sent  me  from  Brussels  a 
Uirge  quantity  of  tracings  from  several  manuscripts.  These  tracings,  made 
with  great  care  and  accuracy,  enabled  me  at  once  to  identify  Bfichad  O^Cleiy's 
(to  me)  well-known  handwriting,  and  the  noble  collection  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Irish  Saints  and  other  ecclesiastical  documents,  which  he  had  made  in  Ireland 
for  Fathers  Ward  and  Colgan  between  the  years  1626  and  1635.    I  tmme- 
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diately  communicated  this  infomiation  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  Trinity  a  pp.  cltit. 

College,  who  at  once  started  for  Bmssels,  and  found  tliat  I  was  quite  correct 

in  my  identification  of  these  MSS.    The  collection  was  next  visited  by  the  mrs"  at'st^ 

Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  of  Trinity  College,  and  next  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bindon,  of  the  Isidore's, 

county  of  Claze,  who  made  a  most  accurate  and  valuable  catalogue  of  the  whole 

collection. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  discovered  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  a  large  and  valuable  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Danes 
in  Ireland ;  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  Brussels  collection,  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  full  copy  of  this  most  important  tract,  made  by  Michael  O'Clery  In 
the  convent  of  Multifamham  in  1626.    Under  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Todd 
visited  Brussels  again,  taking  with  him  my  copy  of  the  fragment  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  into  which  he  inserted  from  the  O'Clery  copy  all  that  was 
wanting  to  it.    At  this  time  Dr.  Todd  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  to  whom  he  explained  the  nature  of  his 
visit  to  the  Burgundian  Library,  expressing  his  regret  at  the  difficulties  which 
the  distance  from  Ireland  placed  in  the  way  of  making  these  valuable  records 
available  for  the  purposes  of  Irish  History.    Some  time  subsequently,  in  May, 
1849,  and  incidentally  to  my  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  importance  of  these  MSS.  was  fully  made  known,  and  through 
my  instrumentality  an  effort  was  set  on  foot  to  obtain  a  loan  of  them  from  the 
Burgundian  Library.    With  most  commendable  liberality  his  Majesty  at  once 
consented  to  permit  any  one  or  more  of  the  manuscripts  to  be  sent  over  to  this 
country  through  the  Belgian  Ambassador  in  London  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland;  and,  accordingly,  in  1849,  two  volumes  came  over,  containing  the 
Martyrologies  of  Aengus  the  Culdee,  of  Tallaght,  of  Marianus  Gorman,  and 
that  of  Donegall  compiled  by  the  Four  Masters.    Of  these  I  made  accurate 
and  laboured  copies  for  Dr.  Todd*s  private  library  and  at  his  private  expense, 
no  public  body  here  being  willing  at  the  time  to  undertake  the  cost  of  such  a 
work.     On  returning  these  books  to  Brussels  we  next  obtained  two  other 
important  books, — the  Danish  wars  and  a  volume  of  Religious  and  Historical 
Poems.    Of  the  former  I  made  a  copy  for  the  Library  of  Trinity  College.    In 
1856  we  had  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  collection  sent  over  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Brehon  Law  Commission ;  but  although  O'Clery's  magnificent 
collection  of  the  lives  of  our  saints  was  among  them,  there  were  no  parties  here 
who  could  be  found  willing  to  defray  the  expense  of  copying  them.    I,  however, 
at  my  own  expense  had  copies  taken  of  the  lives  of  SS.  Adamnariy  MoKngy 
Biraehy  MacCreichiy  Crannatany  Ceallach,  Colman  Ela,  and  Afockoemdg  of 
Leith  Mdr. 

We  have,  in  the  instance  of  the  Irish  MSS.  in  the  Burgundian  Library  and 
the  collection  at  St.  Isidore^s,  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  materials 
of  our  ecclesiastical  history  are  scattered  all  over  the  continent  The  writings 
of  Dr.  Lanigan,  and  all  others  of  a  similar  kind,  are  mere  digests  of  Irish 
ecclesiastical  history,  omitting  all  the  more  important  historical  and  social 
details  which  give  consistency,  and,  I  may  say,  unimpeachable'  authenticity, 
to  those  remarkable  documents. 

Amongst  other  reasons  which  would  make  it  desirable  for  us  to  possess  at 
least  authentic  copies  of  these  valuable  documents,  I  may  state  that,  as  a 
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▲PP.  cLvii.  Catholic  Profeeflor  of  Irish  History  and  Azchssology,  I  feel  myself  greaUj 
embarrassed  in  my  connection  with  the  Catholic  Uniyersity.  I  have  been 
M^s^^at'st^  preparing  and  delivering  courses  of  Lectures  in  this  institution  on  the  Antiqm- 
isidore'e,  ties  and  early  civil  History  of  Ireland,  drawn  altogether  from  ancient  existiiig 
manuscripts,  of  which,  for  this  purpose,  we  have  a  tolerably  large  store  remain- 
ing ;  but  I  have  been  deterred  from  entering  upon  any  lengthened  conne  of 
Lectures  on  the  still  more  important  subject  of  our  Christian  History,  solely 
because  the  original  authorities  are  so  widely  scattered  and  imposnble  of  acoev. 
If  it  were  possible,  and  I  believe  that,  with  the  aid  of  your  Lordships'  inflo- 
ence,  it  would  be  readily  so,  to  bring  together  in  Dublin,  even  for  a  shoit  time, 
the  collection  at  St.  Isidore's,  and  that  of  the  Burgundian  Library,  Bmsids, 
copies  of  these  works  could  be  made,  which,  with  the  materials  that  could  be 
procured  by  transcription  by  a  competent  person  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  in 
Oxford  and  London ;  and  then,  indeed,  would  the  materials  for  Lectures  oo  the 
ancient  Catholic  History  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  for  the  genital  history  of  thi§ 
country,  be  abundant,  authoritative,  and  unanswerable.  Indeed  I  would  look 
upon  the  collection  and  concentration,  in  the  Library  of  the  Cathdic  Umver- 
sity,  of  those  scattered  fragments  of  our  national  history,  as  supplying  nesriy 
as  great  a  desideratum  as  the  University  itself.— EUGENE  0*CUBRT, 

Professor  of  Irish  Aidmoioo. 


[end  of  the  appendix.] 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FAC-SIMILES. 


[The  Fag>Similb8  which  follow  are  arranged  in  the  Chronological  Order  of 
the  dates,  or  supposed  dates,  of  the  MS&,  or  handwriting,  represented.  They 
will  be  found  to  be  distinfniished  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet — (A.),  (B.), 
etc. — ^for  oonyenience  of  reference  to  the  following  Explanations.] 


(A.)  MS.  in  the  *"OoTiinAc  -Ai^^sit)";  [R.LA.].  (temp.  Saint      [a.] 
Patrick;  circa  a.d.  430). 

— **  eli  . .  [  ]  gc  •  •  [  ]  •  •  1^  gc  Jacob  Jac  . .  hi  genui  . . 
r  ]  Omnes  ergo  generationes  ab  Abracham  usque  ad 

David  gen^nerationes  xiiii,  et  a  David  uBque  ad  Transmigra- 
tionem  Babil[onw]  generationes  xiiii.,  et  a  trwas[mimratione] 
Babil . .  ni . .  usque  ad  [Christum]  generationes"  [xiiiij,  etc. 

fSee  as  to  this  MS.  (the  *'Domhnach  Airgict*)  the  text  at  Lect.  XV.,  page 
321-2 ;  and  particolarly  the  description  of  it  from  Dr.  Petrie,  at  p.  824 ;  and 
see  Appendix,  No.  XCVI.,  p.  598.] 

The  MS.  presenred  in  this  celebrated  shrine  was  supposed  to  have  been 
miraculously  presented  to  Saint  Patrick ;  it  may  at  least  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that  this  very  MS.  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Saint,  on  account  of 
which  it  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  his  Belies.  It  consisted  of  a  copy  of 
the  Four  Gospels.  The  present  fragment  is  one  of  the  two  leaves  refened  to 
by  Dr.Petiie  Tsee  p.  324).  It  is  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  of  which  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  verses  are  as  follows  in  the  Vulgate. 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  translations  are  nut  identical ;  as,  for  example,  the 
17th  verse,  in  the  MS.  begins  '^  Omnes  ergcT,  instead  of  ^*  Omnes  iiaque*\' — 

<  *  1 5.  Eliud  autem  genuit  Eleazar.  Eleazar  autem  genuit  Mathan  Mathan 
autem  genuit  Jacob. 


t< 


16.  Jacob  autem  genuit  Joseph  virum  Mariae,  de  qua  natus  est  Jesus, 
qui  vocatur  Christus. 

**  17.  Omnes  itaque  generationes  ab  Abraham  usque  ad  David,  generationes 
qoatuordecim :  et  a  David  usque  ad  Transmigrationem  Babylonis,  generationes 
quatuordecim :  et  a  Transmigratione  Babylonis  usque  ad  Christum,  gene- 
rationes quatuofdecim*'. 


(B.)  MS.  in  the  Ca^ac.    (6th  Century;  MS.  attributed  to  Saint       [B] 
Colum  CiU6). 

**  Deus  in  nomine  tuo  salvum  me  fac,  et  in  virtute  tua  judica 
me.  Deus  exaudi  orationem  meam :  auribus  percipe  verba  oris 
mei.  Quoniam  alieni  insurrexerunt  adversum  me,  et  fortes 
qusesierunt  animam  meam'*:  [etc.] 
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[See  as  to  this  MS.,  (the  ''  Cathack'),  the  text  at  Lect.  XV,,  pp.  331  and  327, 
et  acq.] 

The  MS.  consists  of  a  fragment  of  a  copy  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  believed 
to  have  been  hurriedlj  written  by  Saint  Colum  CUU  himself.  It  is  in  ad- 
mirable preservation.  The  passage  represented  in  the  fac-simile  exsctl/ 
agrees  with  the  Vulgate ;  Ps.  un. ;  vv.  3,  4,  and  part  of  5. 

[C]  (C.)  "  Book  of  Kells"  [T.CD.].     (6<A  Century;  JUS.  attributed 

to  Saint  Colum  Cill^) ;  fol.  46  a. 

"  Nolite  thensaurizate  vobis  thesauros  in  terra :  ubi  er  go 
[cBTUQci]  et  tinea  demolitur ;  et  ubi  fures  efibdiunt,  et  furantur. 

**  Thensaurizate  autem  vobis  thensauros  in  caelo,  ubi  neque 
erugo  [oerugo]  neque  tenea  demolitur,  et  ubi  fures  non  effodiunt, 
[etc.] 

[See  textf  at  Lect.  I.,  p.  23. 

The  passage  represented  in  fac-simiie  agrees  with  the  19th  and  20tb  verses 
of  the  Ti.  chap,  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the  Vulgate.  The  peculiarities  are  indi- 
cated by  Italics. 

[D]  (D.)  "  Book  of  Durrow",  [T.CD.].    (6tli  Century;  MS.  attri- 

buted to  Saint  Colum  Cille) ;  fol.  107  b. 

"  De  die  autem  illo  et  [yel]  bora  nemo  scit,  neque  angeli  in 
caelo,  neque  Filius,  nisi  Pater. 

"  Videte,  vigilate,  et  orate ;  nescitis  enim  quando  tcmpus  sit*" 

[See  Text,  at  Lect.  I.,  p.  23. 

The  passage  in  fac-simile  agrees  with  the  32nd  and  33rd  verses  of  the  xni. 
chap,  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  Vulgate. 

[The  reference  in  the  margin  (see  Fac-simile),— ("  mr.  civ.  VL  mt.  cclx".) 
— means  that  the  same  thing  told  in  the  text  occurs  in  Mark,  cap.  dv.,  and 
in  Matt  cclx.    The  VI.  is  a  reference  to  the  (Eusebian)  Table. 

[The  numbers  in  the  margin  are  those  called  the  Eusebian  numbers.  Thej 
are  a  reference  to  the  ancient  tabular  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  These  Tahiei 
are  :  1°  the  passages  which  occur  in  one  Gospel  only;  2^  the  passages  that 
occur  in  two;  3^  the  passages  that  occur  in  three;  4^  the  passages  that 
occur  in  all  the  four  Gospels.  The  Tables  under  the  head  Na  2^.  are:  (1.) 
Matt,  and  Mark;  (2.)  Matt,  and  Luke;  (8.)  Matt,  and  John;  (4)  Mark  and 
Luke ;  (5.)  Mark  and  John ;  (6.)  Luke  and  John.  Those  under  head  3^  (I.) 
Math  ,  Mark,  and  Luke;  (2.)  Math.,  Mark,  and  John ;  (3.)  Math.,  Luke,  and 
John ;  and  (4)  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 
[I  am  indebted  for  this  note  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.] 

[E]  (E.)  Memorandum  in  the  "  Book  of  Durrow",  [T.CD.].    {6th 

Century). 

iji  THifepepe  'Oomine  TlAemAtii  i{f  .  .  .  iji  pti  tiech.  .  .  .  •& 

[No  account  of  this  Naemhan  (a  name  of  which  Nabmani  is  the  Latin  form 
in  the  Gren.  Case)  has  been  discovered.  There  is  a  Naomhan,  the  grandson  of 
Dubk,  mentioned  in  the  Marty rology  of  Donegal!,  at  Sep^.  13,  but  no  further 
reference  to  him  has  been  found.  Nor  has  any  name  been  yet  found  of  which 
Neth,  could  be  the  first  part.] 
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(F.)  Memorandum  in  the  "Book  of  Durrow",  [T.C.D.].  {6th       [f.] 
century),  fol.  244,  b. 

"  UitifciaAe".  (tristitiae). 

[See  Text,  at  Lect.  I.  p.  23. 

An  example  of  the  Iriah  running  hand  of  the  time.  The  word  is  written 
in  the  original  handwriting  of  the  scribe,  in  the  margin,  as  a  gloss  or  expla- 
nation. It  is  placed  opposite  a  line  (in  an  Explanation  of  the  Proper  Names 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John),  in  which  thesie  words  occur : 

cnAcoYiinx)i8  nesociAao  -ATistisriAe. 

(G.)  "Book of  Dimmar,  [T. C.  D.].  (circa  a.d.  620),  fol.  2,b,a.      [g] 

"  Et  cum  inveneritis  renuntiate  mihi  ut  ego  et  veniens  adorem 
eum,  qui  cum  audiissent  regem  abierimt",  [etc.] 

[See  Text,  at  Lect.  L  p.  23,  and  XV.  p.  336. 

From  the  end  of  the  8th  and  commencement  of  the  9th  yerae  of  St.  Matth., 
cap.  u. 

(H.)  Same  Book,   {circa  a.d.  620) ;  fol.  a.b.  [h.] 

[There  are  sereral  different  styles  of  handwriting  in  this  curiouB  volume, 
though  all  helong  to  the  same  age,  if  not  actually  to  the  same  hand.  This 
diminutive  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  heen  selected  for  fiic-simile,  not 
onfy  as  a  good  specimen  of  one  of  these  styles,  hut  to  furnish  a  good  point  of  ^ 

comparison  with  the  equally  remarkable  specimen  from  the  Evangelistarium 
of  Saint  Moling,  [see  Specimen  (N/),]  which  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  the 
same  (vu.)  century.  The  slight  difierences  in  the  reading  from  the  version 
in  the  Vulgate  (Matth.  vi.  9.)  are  marked  in  Italics  r 

'^  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  cselis  sanctificetur  nomen  tuum,  adveniat  regnum  tu- 
nm,  fiat  voluntas  tua  sicut  in  cslo  et  in  terra,  panem  nostrum  quotidianuni  da 
nobis  hodie,  et  demitte  nobis  debita  nostra  sicut  et  nos  demi^imus  debitoribus 
noatris,  et  ne  patiatis  nos  induci  in  temptationem,  sed  libera  nos  a  malo**. 

(I.)  Same  Book,  {drca  a.d.  620) ;  fol.  52,  b.  [i.] 

"  Deus  qui  facturam  tuam  pio  semper  donares  afectu,  inclina 
aurem  tuam  suplicantibus  nobis  tibi  ad  famulum  tuum  nunc 
adversitate  valitudinis  corporis  laborantem,  placituri  respice, 
visita  eum  in  salutare  tuo  et  csBlestis  gratise  ad  medicamentum : 
Per  Dominum". 

[This  pflssage  is  from  the  Prayers  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

The  writing,  in  this  specimen  of  the  Book,  is  of  the  finest  hand  of  the 
period.  The  contraction  at  the  end,  for  "  Per  Dominum**,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  forms.] 


(J.)  Memorandum  in  same  Book  {circa  ad.  620);  fol.  15,  lower      fJ] 
margin. 
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[J]  pnic.     0]t6ic  "oo  'Oimmu  po-ofcitib   pfo  t)eo  ec  bene- 

tDiccione. 

[translation.] 
^*  Finit.    A  prajer  for  Dimtnu  who  vrrote  [this]  for  God ;  and  a  beoedictkiD^ 

[At  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matt.] 


[K]       (K.)  Same  Book  (circa  a.d.  620) ;  last  foL,  at  the  end. 

Sunc  Aucem   ec  aUa  muLcA   qtiAO  |:ecic  lef«   <\M^e  p 

fciiibAnruii  p[e|t   pngtijVA  nee  ipftim  Apbic|AO|t  mumjum 

pojye  c-Ape|\e  eoy  <\uy  fcpibeiTOi  pine  Ubpof. 

pmic  Amen.  'OimmA  mAC  tlAchi.  iff 

Sunt  autem  et  alia  molta  quae  fecit  lesu  quae  si  scribantor  p[er  angajla  nee 
ipsum  arbitror  mundum  posse  capere  eos  qui  sciibeDdi  sunt  librae. 

^Finit  Amen.    Dimma  mac  Kathi.  ifi 

[The  Terse  in  Graedhilic,  at  the  end  of  the  specimen  (perhapft  the  oldest 
piece  of  pure  Gaedhilic  writing  in  existence),  is  as  follows : — 

Sutim  'oom  hibtuAg  mo  f  Aechiit, 
-A  tenmAin  Abe  cen  Toichibb, 
Cin  neimnicnecbc  nAciiAt) 
Ocuf  AcpAb  int)  |Aichich. 

[transultzon.] 

r  I  beseech  for  me,  as  the  price  of  my  labour, 

(In  the  following  chapters  without  mistake), 
That  I  be  not  venomously  criticized ; 
And  the  residence  of  the  Heavens. 

[End  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  book. 

[The  Si  in  the  first  word  of  the  first  line  of  this  verse  is  oonjectunl,  on 
account  of  the  decayed  state  of  the  original  letters ;  but  as  the  other  three 
letters,  -rim,  are  quite  legible,  and  as  the  whole  verse  is  a  prayer  for  revtfOi 
and  a  deprecation  against  severe  criticism,  I  have  choeen  (or  rather  gnessetj) 
these  two  letters,  to  make  up  this  well-known  and  ancient  form  of  **  I  b^^edi  • 
Similar  reasons  decided  me  in  supplying  n  in  the  negative  cirij  at  the  begioDing 
of  the  third  line.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  r^^ard  to  this  mo«t  ancieiit  Iriflh  text, 
that  the  undistinguished  crowding  of  words  in  the  lines  to  be  found  is  1'^ 
MSS.  (and  to  which  the  modem  school  of  philologists  seem  to  attach  so  muui 
importance),  is  absent  here,  except  in  the  words  hitLudg  (hiUluAg)  in  the 
first  line.    The  four  lines  are,  however,  written  in  two. 

[L.]       (L.)  Same  Book,  (circa  a.d.  620). 

"Initium   Evangelii  Jesu  Christi  filii  Dei  sicut  scripto"^ 

Jest]  in Essaia profeta.     Ecce  [ego]  mit[t]o  angelum  meuro a^^* 
aciem  tuam  qui  preparabit  viam  tuam  ante  te.    Vox  clain*^*^ 
in  deserto,  Parate  viam  Domini,  rectas  facite  semitas  [ejtu]"- 

[The  first  three  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.] 
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(M.)  Evangelifltarium  of  Saint  Moling^  [T.C.D.]  {circa  a.d.  690).      CM] 

**  De  Johanne. 

'^  Hic  est  Johannes  Evangelista  unus  de  xii.  discipulis  Dei, 
qui  Virgo  electus  a  Deo  est :  quern  de  nuptiis  nolentem  nubere 
vocavit  Deus,  cui  virginitatis  in  hoc  duplex  testimonium  in 
Evangelio  datur,  quod  et  prseceptis  delectus  a  Deo  dicitur,  et 
huic  matiem  suam  iens  aa  crucem  commendavit  Deus  ut  vir- 
ginem  virgo  servaret". 

[See  Text  at  Lect.  I.  p.  23,  and  at  Lee.  XV.  p.  885-6. 
ThiB  18  St.  Jerome's  Argument  to  the  Gospel  of  St  John. 

(N.)  Same  Book,  {circa  a.d.  690).  [n.] 

[The  preceding  example  from  this  yeiy  ancient  Book  is  written  in  a  careless 
running  hand.  Tlie  present  is  a  moch  more  careful  piece  of  penmanship.  It 
has  heen  selected  psutlj  on  that  account,  and  partly  also  as  affording  an 
interesting  point  of  comparison  with  the  version  <^  the  Lord's  Prayer  already 
giyen  from  the  (supposed)  somewhat  earlier  "•  Book  of  Dimma^  [see  aniey  Speci- 
men (H.)] .  The  slight  differences  between  this  version  and  that  of  the  Vulgate 
(Matth.,  Ti.  9)  are  here  also  marked  by  Italics: 

"  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  caelis  sanctificetur  nomen  tuam,  adveniat  regnum 
tuxmi,  flat  Yoluntas  tiia,  sicut  in  csbIo  et  in  terra,  panem  nostrum  supersub- 
stantiaiem  da  nobis  hodie  et  remitte  nobis  debita  nostra  sicut  et  nos  remitte- 
mus  debitoribus  nostris,  et  ne  patiaria  nos  indud  in  temptaXionem,  sed  libera 
nos  a  malo". 

(O.)  "  Book  of  Armagh",  [T.C.D.].  (a.d.  724),  fol.  18.  b,  a.  CO] 

[See  the  passage  in  APF.  No.  CIV.,  p.  607.] 


(P.)  Same  Book.  (a.d.  724),  fol.  21  b,  b.  CP] 

[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXVIL,  p.  611.] 

(Q.)  "  Liber  Hymnorum"  [E.  4.  2.,  T.C.D.],  {circa  a.d.  900).       CQ 1 
[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  CIII.,  p.  606.] 

(R.)  Entry  in  the  " Book  of  Armagh",  made  temp.  Brian  Bo-      CR] 
roimhS  (a.d.  1002) ;  fol.  16.  b,  b. 

"SAnccur  pAr|\i[ci]uf  lerif  At)  coelum  mAiroAuic  cocum 
irjtticcum  U\DO|\if  fui  catti  bApafciAm  [?]  cath  cAUf Ajiutn  <\viov 
eiemoipriAptim  tjefejierroiiTn  erye  ApofcobcAe  u|\bi  que 
Sconce  nominAcu|\  A|\'0'o  TTlAcnA.  Sic  |\epe|\i  in  bibbo- 
chicif  Scoropum.      650  fcpipp  it)  efc  CAtuuf  pe|\ennif 
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in  conj^eccu  iDiAiAni  impe^capi|'  Scoco|ium,  ec  <|ue  fcpipp 
pni5Uit  p\KO  omnibiif  ]Ae5ibuf  TnAcepiAe". 

''  Sanctus  Patri[ci]uB  iens  ad  cceliun  mandavit  totum  fractnm  laboris  sui  Um 
baptistiam  [?]  tarn  causarum  quod  elemotftnoram  deferendum  ene  apostolicie 
urbi  que  Scotice  nominatur  Ardd  Macha.  Sic  reperi  in  bibliothids  Scotonm. 
Ego  Bcripsi  id  est  Calvus  Perennis  in  ooospectu  Briani  iniperatori«  Sootorum, 
et  que  scripsi  finiyuit  pro  omoibuB  regibus  Maceriae**. 

["  Saint  Patrick^  going  up  to  Heaven,  commanded  that  all  the  finut  of  his 
labour,  as  well  of  baptisms  as  of  causes  and  of  alms,  should  be  canned  to  the 
Apostolic  City,  which  is  called  Scodc€  [t.e.  in  the  Graedhelic]  Abdd  Macha.  So 
I  have  found  it  in  the  book-collections  of  the  Scots  [t.  e.,  the  Gaedhil].  I 
have  written  [this],  that  is  [I]  CalYUit  Perennis  \Ht.  "Bald  for  erer*,  l  e., 
Matl'suthain]  m  the  sight  [under  the  eyes]  of  Brian,  Emperur  of  the  Sooti, 
and  what  I  have  written  he  determined  for  all  the  kings  of  Macerls  [U^ 
Cashel,  or  Munster**]. 

[The  word  "  ilfaceruE**,  in  this  remarkable  entry,  had  long  been  a  rabjeci 
of  doubt  among  those  to  whom  the  Book  of  Armagh  was  known.  But  it  wt» 
certainly  intended  by  the  writer  as  a  literal  Latin  translation  of  the  Gaedhilic 
word  *'  Caisear, — ^'^  a  stone  fort**, — ^the  name  of  the  chief  city  of  Munster.  Tbe 
certainty  that  this  is  so,  for  the  first  time  occurred  to  me  a  few  years  ago,  (I 
think  in  1862),  one  day  that  Dr.  John  0*Donovan  and  Mr.  MacCodi,  I  think, 
both  Professors  of  the  Qneen*s  College,  Belfast,  were  inspecting  this  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  then  deposited  in  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  Dsvaoo 
Street.  Whilst  discussing  between  them  the  possible  meaning  of  tbe  word 
^*  Macerice^,  I  asked  them  to  define  the  oidinary  meaning  of  the  word  in  Eng- 
lish. They  answered  of  course,  "  a  stone  wall** ;  whereupon  I  at  once  said  that 
it  must  mean  Cashel,  because  Caiseal  is  the  Gaedhilic  for  a  Stone  Fort,  or 
wall ;  an  explanation  to  which  Dr.  0*Donovan  agreed  at  once,  and  with  satii- 
faction  at  the  discovery. 

The  entry  was  in  fact  made  as  a  solemn  determination  by  the  Ard-Righ 
(Chief-King,  '' Imperator^,  Emperor)  of  the  Gaedhil  (Scots),  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Primatial  seat  of  Armagh  over  the  Archiepiaoopal  capital  of 
Cashel,  over  which  Brian,  as  King  of  Munster,  was  the  immediate  monarch. 

The  word  ^''JimguiT  in  the  passage  is  also  a  difficulty.  Tbe  a  has  heen  aU>o 
read  a  U  It  is  indistinct,  and  in  fact  looks  likes  a  u  with  a  dot  above  and  a 
dot  below.  If  BO,  these  dots  would  represent  the  Bcribe*s  mark  of  an  erasure, 
and  the  letter  is  to  be  passed  over.    The  word  will  then  stand  *^fimcif,'\ 


[8.]       (S.)    l/CAbAp  tiA  h-Ui-bpe  [R.I.A.].  {circa  aj).  1100);  fol.  45. 

"  UAin  bo  ctiAiLnje  info  fif . 
"  UAjicomtAt)  fLoisco  mop  La  Cotitiaccu  .i.  Ia  h-diliU 
ocuf  tA  tnei'ob,  ocuf  hecViA  huAi-oib  copiAr|tichoicec  Ail' 
Ocuf  roice  ceccA  6  AibLL  co  un.  ihacu  TTlAgAch  .i.  co 
hAiLiLt,  CO  -AnLuATi,  CO  THoccopb,  co  Cec,  co  6n,  ocuf 
l>Af  caLL,  ocuf  'Ooce  .XXX.  cec  La  cacti Ae ;  ocuf  co  CopniAC 

COTTOtongAf  THAC  CotlCobAIjA  COTIA  C]Mbc6CAlb  boi   fOf  COTIX) 

met)   Ia   ConriAchcA.       UecAic   uite  iajawtti    combACAf  ^^ 
C|\tiAchnAib  A\ 

[TBAN8LATIOM.] 

"  Tdm  Bo  CuaUffn^  here  below. 
**  A  great  host  was  assembled  by  the  Connadana,  that  is,  by  AUUI  $Sid  nv 
MedhlA ;  and  messages  went  from  them  to  the  other  three  provinoei*    ^^ 
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nmaages  were  sent  fh>m  AUHI  to  the  seTen  eons  of  Magach,  that  is,  to  AilUl, 
to  ArUwiu^  to  Moceorb,  to  Cei,  to  A^n,  and  Bascall,  and  Doch^,  thirty  hundred 
with  each  man  of  them ;  and  to  Cormac  Conlongas^  the  son  of  Conchohhar^ 
with  his  three  hundred,  who  were  upon  free  quarters  with  the  Connacians. 
They  all  came  then,  until  they  were  in  Cruachain  A^, 

[The  commencement  of  the  fragment  of  this  celebrated  Historic  Tale  refer- 
red to  in  the  text  (Lect.  IX. ;  p.  185).] 

(T.)  "Book  of  Leinster"  [H.  2. 18.,  T.C.D.].  {circa  a.d.  1130),       cn 
fol.  10.  b.,  a. 

[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXVIH.  p.  526], 


(U.)  Same  Book  {circa  a.d.  1130).  fol,  25,  a,  1  a.  [i^] 

[See  the  passage  in  AFP.  No.  III.  p.  482. 


(V.)  MS.  in  T.CD.  [H.  2.  15] ;   (ad.  1300).  fol.  13. b.  [v) 

X)e  |roT)tAib  cineoiLruAici. 

mutiALAins  bneutietntiActiUA   pontine    ti^- 

.i.tiococuiTYi5ec   b|\eitemnAcrA  •oo|\ei|A   iirophenecAif  yo^ 

pne  TiAfot)Ae|i  .i.  -pepe  cpijA.  tloecAjii^cAiw^t)  tia  pne  ocu]' 

nApiix)|\e  yi^\  fVAicb. 

[translation.] 

**  Of  the  classification  of  the  tribes  of  a  territory. 

"  HE  IS  NOT  COMPETENT  TO  THE  JUDGESHIP  OF  A  TRIBE 
KOR  OF  A  FUIDHlRy  WHO  DOES  NOT  KNOW  [the  Uw  oQ  THEIR 
SEPARATION". 

<'  That  is,  he  is  not  competent  for  judgeship  according  to  the  Ftneckasy  upon 
a  tribe,  nor  upon  a  semi-sla^e.  [That  is,  one  who  is  so  during  the  time  of  three 
successiYe  masters],  or  the  separation  of  the  tribe,  or  the  semi-slave  from  a 
lord". 

[The  Ftddhir  was  a  person,  who,  if  he  only  crossed  the  boundary  line  into 
the  next  territory,  without  stock  or  means  of  any  kind,  and  took  stocked  land 
from  the  chief  of  that  territory,  was  looked  upon,  after  having  remained  so 
(or  his  children),  during  the  lives  of  three  succeeding  lords,  as  half  enslaved. 
During  this  time  he  or  his  children  might  depart,  but  take  nothing  away  with 
them.  Should  he  or  they  come  under  a  fourth  lord,  without  opposition  from 
themselyes,  or  claim  from  their  original  tribe  chief,  they  could  never  be  free 
to  depart  again. 

This  curious  tract  (one  of  those  called  Brehon  Laws)  treats  of  the  various 
grades  into  which  a  tribe  was  divided,  their  relative  positions  and  reciprocal 
responsibilities  to  each  other  and  to  their  chief,  as  well  as  the  duties  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  latter  to  the  people.    The  MS.  belongs  to  the  1 4th  century. 


(W.)  Entry  in  teAb^n  riA  h-tli'6pe,  (fol.  35,  a.  b  ),  by  Si5f\<M'6      [w.] 
O'Ciiiptiin ;  [R.LA.J.  (A.D.  1345). 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXXX.  p.  570  (the  first  paragraph). 
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f^  :i       (X.)  "  Book  of  Ballymote",  [R.I.A.].  (a.d.  1391) ;  fol.  12,  a.b. 

"  CiA  'Din  C1ACA  pojAib  e^inn  ApcoffAij  CAtmAn. 

"IfftAt)   Acbejic  l.ebA|t  'Ojiottia   SneAccA  com  At)  bAnbd 

Ainm   riAcecinjeiTie  i^05Ab   6]^inn  |AiAnt)iUnT),  ocuf  5omAt> 

UAiti  nobeic  "bAtibA  yo\i  C|\inTi.     U|w  caccaic  05  t)ot)ecAit) 

ocuf  c|iiA|i  ye^\\,     UAgl^v  inc|ieAf  fOAn,  ifepn    cec  nidpt) 

6penn    Aiinpn    octif    ipiAii    AinmnigteAii    Apt)    t^AjpAtin 

CeAt|\A6AC  bLiAX)An  (hola)  pArroiLint)  t)ODAt)A|i  iptit)ntiit)p 

pn.     'OoffAinij  lApom  5AtA|t  conejiboiLcfOAit  uite  ATiAen- 

feACcmoin. 

[translation.] 

"  Who  now  was  the  first  that  found  Erin,  the  first  [person]  of  earth. 

'*  It  is  what  the  Book  of  Dromsneachta  says,  that  Sanba  was  the  name  of  the 
woman  who  found  Erin  before  the  Deluge,  and  that  it  was  from  her  the  Dsme 
Banba  is  upon  Erin.  Three  times  fifty  yirgins,  and  three  men.  Laghra  vas 
one  of  the  three ;  he  was  the  first  dead  person  of  Erinn  then ;  and  it  is  from 
him  Ard  Laghrana  is  named.  Forty  years  [or  days]  before  the  Delage  tbey 
were  in  this  island.  There  came  then  a  distemper,  and  they  all  died  in  one 
week*' 

[And  see  passage  in  AFP.  No.  IX.  (p.  497)]. 

[Y]       (Y.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1391),  foL  142  b.  b. 
[See  passage  hi  AFP.  No.  XXVL  (p.  510}.] 


[z.]       (Z.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1391),  fol.  189  b. 
[See  passage  in  AFP.  No.  XXHI.  (p.  518).] 

[aa.]      (AA.)  "IcAbAp  bill-be  becAin'*,  [H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.]  (circa  a.d. 

1390),  col.  338,  b. 

[See  passage  in  AFP.  No.  CXX.,  (p.  614).] 

[The  passage  in  the  App.  copied  in  the  fac-simile  is  the  3rd  parBgrq>hof  the 
1st  Invocation.  The  facHsimile  goes  on  to  include  aJso  the  4th  psngrsph, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

A  pjAiinjeni  TTltinie  6150.  A  THic  'OAbi'o.  A  ITIic  -Abpim. 
A  Uboipg  HA  nuibe.     A  poficetro  in  'OomAin. 

[translation.] 

^<  Thou  first-bom  of  Mary  the  Virgin.  Thou  son  of  David.  Them  son  of 
Abraham.    Thou  Chief  of  aU.    Thou  End  of  the  World". 

[BB]      (BB.)  Same  Book  (circa  a.d.  1390),  col.  896. 

[See  passage  in  AFP.  No.  VH.,  (p.  496).] 

[The  passage  in  the  App.  is  copied  from  the  version  in  the  Book  of  Bsllj- 
mote.  The  following  Twhich  yerv  slightly  differs  £rom  it)  is  that  from  the 
'<  Yellow  Book  of  Lecatn"^  in  the  Fac-Simile  :— 

'Oo  jtigneATO   t)in  gnim  nA-OAinpA  Ia   Co|tmAc  ATit)pii  .1 
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SAtcAi|t  Co|iTnAic  x)o  tinoL,  A]t[p]o  cinoibc  pr\  octif  reAn- 
cliAt)A|:eAp  ne^enn  im  phincAU  ttiac  inl>o6]\A,  octif  im  piiicAt 
plrC  Ant)pn,co|io  fqiibAit)  coitn5net)<x  ocuf  C|W^eb^  coibinitif a. 

[tbanslation.] 

**  There  was  now  an  admirable  deed  performed  by  Cormae  there ;  namely,  to 
compile  ^e  Sahair  of  Cormae ;  for  he  compiled  that,  and  the  historians  of  the 
men  of  Erinn  [with  him],  including  Fintan  the  son  of  Bochra,  and  Fitkal  the 
poet,  there ;  and  they  wrote  the  synchronisms  and  the  genealogical  branches**. 

(CC.)    "te^bAjA   moiA    'OuTiA    'Ooigne";    (called    "  tcAbAji     Icc] 
bpe^O;  [R.LA.].  (circa  a.d.  1400),  fol.  28.  a.  b. 

[See  passage  in  AFP.  No.  CXUL  (p.  610).] 


(DD.)  Same  Book  (circa  a.d.  1400),  fol.  23,  a.  b.  [dd.] 

[See  passage  In  APP.  No.  CXIL  (p.  609).] 

(EE.)  Same  Book  {circa  a.d.  1400),  fol.  32,  b.  .  [ee.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXV.  (p.  61 1).] 


(FF.)  MS.inR.I.A.  [H.and  S.,3.67]  ;  (ctVca a.d.1400),  fol.3,a.a.     Cff] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.'  I.  (p.  461).] 

[The  FAc-SmxLB  contains  the  following  sentence  before  the  passage  given 
in  the  Appskdiz,  which  is  to  be  read  in  continuation  of  these  words : — 

ITetTnAC  .1.  iTiAC  A  hiAt),  no  a  buAt)  .i.  <m.  "Pet/O  .i.  ecp,  no 
eceff,  int)e  T>icicti|i  ptiT)e6c  -i.  6cp. 

[tbanslation.] 
«  Ftlmae,  that  is  the  son  of  his  lad,  or  his  Uad,  that  is  [of  his]  Ai  [poetry 
or  science].    FeU,  that  is,  poetry,  or  a  poet,  inde  dicitur  FuidechL  that  is,  ecsi 
[poetiy"]. 

[This  is  an  analysis  of  the  word  Fclmac.  Fel  [or  Fiat]  is  the  same  as  F^tf, 
hospitality,  but  is  applied  here  to  the  teacher  who  so  hospitably  dispenses  his 
knowledge  of  the  science  to  his  mac,  **  son",  or  pupil ;  and  hence  the  pupil  is 
caJled  Fd^mac,  that  is,  the  Son  of  hospitable  science.] 


(GG.)  MS.  in  R.I.A.  (circa  14<A  Century).  [og.] 

[The  diagram  contains  the  following  words  :— 

Ha  TiAif-o^^ennAit  a|\  tia  ti'ooj\cu5A'6  1.  The  high  stars,  on  being  darkened 
opcAite  tiA  uALm^rt.  by  the  shadow  of  the  eiuth. 

SpeiT\  nA  5i\eiiie.  2.  The  sun's  sphere. 

Spein  tiA  5i\eitie.  3.  The  sun's  sphere. 

Semite  fiA  CAtniAti  AC  'oo|\6ugA'6  ha  4.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  darkening 
l>e*e.  the  moon. 

Spei|\  tiA  tiA|\t)t\ennA6  ti'0Ai[ti]5en.  5.  The  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Sot.  6.  The  Sun. 

Cet^i^e,  [cefjvju]  7.  Tlie  Earth.] 
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[GGo  "  Si  Aucem  foX,  minopf  ef  ec  c^Mi-oiCAicif ,  eccecejVA.    "Oa- 

mAt)  ttitA  CAiTToigefcc  r\A  jj^eine  ha  tia  cAtmAn,  5AC  tiite 
Til  •DOftitAin5,  t)oceT)Aici  A-oubiiATnAit  ocuf  ctiiHe  leo,  t)o 
ceisemA-OAif  Ann,  o^\^  x>o  beit  I'CAiie  nA  CAtmAn  Apfpf 
ocuf  A|t  letni  on  CAtAtn  attiac  co  fpei|t  nA  nAnto|tint)AC, 
ocuf  "oo  x)opco6A'6  f6  An  cuit)  but)  mo  acu  ;  ocuf  vo  reje- 
nie'6  ecbppf  •oonA  ptAneoAib  An  5A6  en  mt,  ocuf  vo  beic 
ectippf  An  \ie  aja  bun  |te  ^6*6  nA  hAmgi,  mA]\  A-oeip.  TllAfe^, 
on  AC  fACAmA^t  Am  Alt  f  o  ]\iAm,  ocuf  o  nAc  cuAtAmAjt,  ocuf  0 
nAC  piAjtAmAjA  f5|iibcA,  If  ecin  nAC  iugA  cAinT)i5ecc  ha 
5peine  nA  CAin'oi'oecc  nA  cAtmAn ;  ocuf  if  fobUif  ipn  pjuii^ 
fo  cif  An  iiAO'Ofo  A'oeipim. 

[transi^txon.] 

^*  Si  autem  sol  minoris  eeet  canditatis**,  etc  If  the  magnitude  of  the  tUD  were 
smaller  than  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  every  thing  unsostainable,  nnpenni»- 
sihle,  we  have  said,  and  more  along  with  them,  they  should  fall  in  it;  &r  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  would  he  continually  growing  and  leaping  from  the  earth 
out  to  the  sphere  of  the  high  stars,  and  it  would  darken  the  greater  part  of 
them ;  and  an  eclipse  would  happen  to  the  planets  in  erezy  month ;  and  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon  would  hold  during  the  night,  as  he  says.  Well  tbeo,  as 
we  have  never  seen  the  like  of  this,  and  as  we  have  not  heard,  and  as  ve 
have  not  found  it  written,  it  must  he  that  the  magnitude  of  the  son  is  not 
smaller  than  the  magnitude  of  the  eartii;  and  what  I  say  is  manifest  from  this 
figure  down  here**. 

[This  remarkable  Astronomical  Tract  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet 
Investigated  by  scientific  schohirs.  A  specimen  has  therefore  been  eelecied 
such  as  to  show  one  of  the  many  diagrams  with  which  it  is  iUustraied.  It  is 
a  beautiful  vellum  MS.,  of  eight  leaves,  in  the  finest  style  of  handwriting.] 


[HH]      (HH.)  MS.  in  Trin. CoU. Dub.  [H.  2.  7.]  (circa  a.d.  1400),  fol 

196,  a. 

[This  volume  consists  of  a  collection  of  Genealogical  and  general  Historical 
Tracts  and  Poems.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Book  of  ffy  Mamiy  be 
cause  the  chief  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  Tiacts  and  Poems  coooenibig  that 
district  of  Connacht,  and  the  History  of  the  O'KeUys  and  O'Maddens,  its 
Princes,— -of  which  the  most  important  pieces  were  published  by  the  Iii^ 
Arohaeological  Society,  in  1843.  The  passage  selected  for  fac-simiie,  as  a  qie> 
dmen  of  the  MS.,  is  from  another  portion  of  the  volume.    It  is  as  foUows :— 

SeoAYi  O  "OubA^Ain  tmi  ^ini  in  [translatiok.] 

T>ti4^n  xo,  "  Stoan  O  Dvhhagaui  that  msde 

this  poem. 

tTmbAit)  cubnA  ClAn  n  a  tl  eilb,      "  8^«et  trees  are  the  Chma  JVW/, 
iusbui^C  UAfAl  X)'An  i,Amein         "  ^^^  herb-ganfenO  of  the  trie 

P|AemA  f  inemnA  p|\i  «  Roots  of  the  true  vine, 

IjeAthnA  nA  hAH\'opi5i.  "The  bulb-roots  of  the  High-Eng- 

n*)  Herb-garden ;  in  the  original  text,  tu^but^t: ;  put  by  transpotitioD  lor 
tuV^ti]\c ;  from  Ltiib,  an  herb  or  pUnt,  and  so|\u,  a  garden  or  fic^.] 
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(II.)  "  Book  oiLecairiT  [RI.A.]  (a.d.  1416),  fol.  19,  a.  a.  C"] 

[See  paMage  in  APP.  No.  XXXn.  (p.  522).] 

(JJ.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1416),  fol.  77,  b.  b.  [W] 

[See  puMge  in  APP.  No.  X.  (p.  497)]. 


(KK.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1416),  foL  155,  a.  a.  Ckkj 

[See  paMBge  in  APP.  No.  1.  Cp.  462;.] 

The  Fac-Sixilb  contains  a  sentence  more  at  the  beginning  tlfan  the  passage 
printed  in  the  App.,  as  follows :  (after  which  the  passage  in  the  Ajpp.  is  to  be 
read  in  continuation) : 

In  con-oets  tApn  tAicneoi|i  if  ecA|i5Ai|\i  tApn  pti-o.  .  .  . 

[translation.] 
*'  The  Degree  of  Comparison,  with  the  Latinist,  is  the  Distinction  [or  Sepa- 
ration] with  the  Fil€.  .  .  . 

[The  word  Condelg  is  the  ordinary  Irish  for  what  the  Latinists  call  the  Three 
Degrees  of  Comparison ;  while  the  Philosopher  or  Foet*s  word  for  it  is  Eiar- 
gairi,  which  however  has  Seven  Degrees  or  distinctions.  The  Tract  from  which 
thia  passage  is  taken  is  an  ancient  Treatise  on  Grammar,  comparing  that  of 
Gae^iilic  with  the  Latin  ;  and  this  passage  is  part  of  a  lengthened  explanation 
of  the  different  systems  of  Comparison  in  the  two  languages.] 

(LL.)  "  Liber  Flavus  Fergusiorum"  (a.d.  1434).  [ll] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XL.  (p.  529).] 

(MM.)  "  Book  of  Acaiir  [E.  3.  5.  T.C.D.]  {circa  a.d.  1450),     [mm  3 
fol.  21,  a. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XX Vn.  (p.  51  i).] 

The  Initial  Letter  has  heen  omitted  in  the  MS.  It  should  be  t.  It  was, 
perhaps,  left  in  blank  to  be  filled  up  by  a  scribe  specially  skilled  in  ornamental 
tetters,  or  this  work  was  postponed  tUl  the  copyist  had  concluded  the  more 
ordinary  part  of  his  labours. 

(NN.)  "  Book  of  Fermoy",  (a.d.  1467).  Cnn.j 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XVUL  (p.  503.)] 


(OO.)  MS.  In  R.I.A.  [43.  6.]  (a.d.  1463).  too] 

ISfet^  If  Aif  "oo'n  Uigei^nA  .1.  fecc  mbtiA'6nA,  ocuf  cjai 
pcic,  [ocuf  ceit|\e  cex)  ocuf  mite].  5.  An  Xazm^  'OoninAig, 
ocuf  A  hocc  in  Huinii|\  Oin.  tlittiAm  tTlAc  An  te^A  <^ui 
f cjtibpc,  tibe|tA  mojice  pejiioic. 
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[00.]  [tbanslatiok.] 

*'  The  age  of  the  Lord  is,  t.e.,  aeyen  yean,  and  three  foore  [and  four  hun- 
dred, and  one  thousand].  O  is  the  Dominical  Letter,  and  8  is  the  Golden 
Number.    William  Mac-an-Legka  qui  scripeit,  libera  morte  periUt*'. 

[This  MS.  consists  of  a  collection  which  indndes  a  copj  of  the  FeSrt 
Aengusa^  some  Law  Tracts,  etc.  This  entry  occurs  in  fol.  1 1,  b.b.,  and  sppesn 
to  be  in  the  same  hand  as  the  preceding  part  of  the  rolnme.  It  seems  to  hare 
been  written  in  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  scribe  Mac-an-l^ka. 

Mac-an-Legha  (a  name  which  may  now  be  Englished  Mac  E^nlay,  and  is 
now  sometimes  Mac  Alea,)  was  a  professional  scribe,  and  was  the  writer  of  s 
Medical  Tract,  in  Irish,  now  preserred  in  the  Library  of  the  King's  Inns,  Hen- 
rietta Street,  in  which  the  date  of  the  MS.  occurs  as  1463.  1^  name  Ifoc 
an  Legha  means  literally  "  Son  of  the  Physician".] 

[PP.]      (PP.)  Entry  in  "  teAbA^i  riA  h-Hit^pe",  [R.I.A.] ;  (a.d.  1470). 
[See  passage  in  AFP.  No.  LXXX.  p.  570 ;  (the  second  peragnph> 

WQO      (QQ.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  8.].  {Ihth  Century);  fol  1. 

col.  1. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXII.  (p.  517).} 

fRRO      (RR.)  Same  MS.  {IbfJi  Century),  fol.  1,  col.  4. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXIL  (p.  518).] 


cssj       (SS.)  "  Book  of  Lismore".  {Ibth  Century.) 
[See  original  in  APP.  No.  XCIV.  (p.  694)] 

[ TT. J       (XT.)  Memorandum  in  "  teAb^ii  ITl o]!  'Oun A'Doi^jte" ;  [RJ.A,] 

(Ibth  Cent,^  or  drca  ad.  1500). 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XIX.  (p.  504).] 

cuu  1     (UU.)  MS.  in  Trin.  CoU.  Dub.  [H.  3. 18.].  (a.d.  1509),  fol.  47,  a. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  IL  (p.  472),] 

[vv  ]      (W.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.8.]  (16tt  Century),  foLlM, 

b.  b. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XLU.  (p.  533).] 

rww.]      ^yff)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  3. 17].  (15tA,  and  16A,0»- 

tury)y  col.  765. 
rSoe  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXV.  (p.  608>J 
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(XX.)  MS.  in  Tiin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  19].  (a.d.  1580)  (at  a.d.     [xx] 
1256) 

[Seepatiage  in  APP.  No.  LHI.  (p.  586.] 


(YY.)  Handwriting  of  Michael  O'Clery ;  (vellum) ;  Fin  the  (Au-     [ytj 
tograph)  MS.  of  Ann.  IV.  Mag.;  R.I.A.,  foL  1.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXVn  (p.  548>] 
(ZZ.)  Signature  of  Michael  O'Clery ;  [same  MS.,  fol.  2.]  tzz.3 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXVn.  (p.  644).] 

(AAA.)  Handwriting  of  Cucogry  (Cucoigqtice)  O'Clery,  (vel-    t^AA] 
lum) ;  [same  MS.,  fol.  550.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  Na  LXYUI.  (p.  544).] 


(BBB.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  18].  (circa  a,d.  1600);    Cbbb.] 
(fol.  113;  or,  in  old  ink,  140). 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXII.  p.  (519).] 


(CCC.)  Handwriting  of  'OubAlcAC  m^c  piribint,  [H.  1.  18.,    tccc] 
T.C.D.].  (A.D.  1650),  fol.  234  a. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXIV.  p.  542.] 


(DDD.)  Handwriting  of  Cucogry  (CucoigqMce)  and  Michael    C^dd.] 
O'Clery.  [Paper  MS.,  (Autograph)  copy  of  Ann.  IV. 
Mag.;  R.1  A.,  vol.  1,  p.  80.] 

-Aoif  C^tiofc,  1316. 

Aoif  C|iio|x,  TTiite,  c^iichex),  AT)ech,  a  f6. 

StuAigeAT)  tTio|\  "oo  tionot  Uv  'Pe'6tinii'6  tiA  ConcobAiji  im 
ITIhAC  feojiAif,  ocuf  im  gh^ttAib  lAitchAijA  ChonnAchc. 
Hatijacaii  50  UochAjA  TTIhonA  CoiTToeA'6<s;.  U^inig  HuAit^^ii 
mAC  CAtAit  Hi  ChoncobAiji,  111  ChontiAchc  itia  tiA^Ai-b  "oon 
leit  oite.  II0  pgeA-b  lomAipeAj  eAco|A]Wk,  5U|i  ]io  ifieAbAi-b 
fop  tluAi-bp.  II0  TnAjAbAt)  6  bu-b^em,  ocuf  "OiA^TnAic  "S^XX 
ITIac  'OiA|\niACA,  ci5eA|\nA  ttlhuige  l/UijAS,  ocuf  Co|\mAC  ITIac 
CeteA]tnAi5  ci§eA]inA  ChiAjAttAije,  co  fochAit>e  ete. 

ITk)]i  f loigeAt)  "oo  tionot  la  feiLim  o  cConcobAiji,  te  ITIac 
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CDDD]  ^peoitAif,  octjf  te  S^tUxib  lA^ttAijt  ChontiACC.  Zotc  t>oib 
50  UocAp  TTIonA  CoinneA'6A.  Hiiai'6|\i  Ua  CcncobAin  Ki 
ChonriAcnc  x)o  -duL  itia  11^5^1*6  Uon  a  fo^pAicce.  lomAinecc 
x)o  6o|t  eACco|ntA.  bpif 0^*6  f 0|t  tluAi'6|ti ;  e  f^in  t)o  mApDA-o, 
ocuf  tiA  niAicep  ete  "0011  •out  pn  .1.  'Oia^wiaic  JaIL  THac 
"OiAjAniACA  ci§eA|\nA  Hloige  ttii|\cc,  Coj^bmAc  TPac  Cette^jf- 
riAig,  cAOi^'eAC  CiA|\|iAi5e,  ocuf  f ocAme  oite  T)'uAiftit»  a 
5^Att-occLA6,  ocuf  A  muiTicijAe  f  Ain|\eAt)Ai5i. 

[tbanslation.] 

«<  Age  of  Christ,  1316. 

"  Age  of  Christ,  one  thousand  three  hundred  ten  and  six. 

**  A  great  host  was  assembled  by  FeidhUmUih  O'Conor,  together  with  Mac 
Feorais  (Birmingham),  and  with  the  English  of  West  Connacht  They 
came  to  the  Causeway  of  Main  Coindeadha.  RuaidAri,  the  son  of  Caikai 
O'CoQor,  king  Gf  Connacht,  came  against  them  on  the  other  side.  A  bsttle 
was  fought  between  them,  and  Ruatdhri  was  defeated.  He  was  killed  himself, 
and  Diarmaii  Gall  Mac  Dennot,  Loid  of  Magh  Lvirgy  and  Chrmae  Mac 
Cefheamaigh,  Chief  of  Ciarraiah^  (m  Connacht),  and  many  othen. 

-  A  great  host  was  assembled  hyFeiUm,  O'Conor,  by  Mac  Feorou,  sod  by  the 
j«)ngli8h  of  West  Connacht.  They  came  to  the  Cansewaj  of  Afoni  Com- 
neadha,  Ruaidhri  0*Conor,  king  of  Connacht,  went  against  them  with  all  his 
followers.  A  battle  was  fought  between  them.  Ruaidhri  was  defeated ;  he  was 
killed  himself  and  these  other  nobles,  on  that  occasion;  namely,  Diarmaii  Gall 
Mac  Dermot,  Lord  of  Magh  Lttirg,  Corbmac  Mac  CaikMrnaigh,  Chief  of 
Ciarraigh€;  and  many  more  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Gallowglassee^  and  of  his 
own  particular  people*'. 

[The  two  first  lines  (dates)  and  the  second  paragraph, — all  in  a  larger  snd 
wider  hand  in  the  original, — ^are  in  the  handwriting  of  Michael  OX^luit.  In 
the  space  left  by  him  in  the  MS.  the  first  paragr.  in  Uie  fac>simile  (Slti^i^e^t) 
mon,  etc.)  is  written  in  by  Cucoigchbice  (or  Cucogry).  It  will  be  found  to 
be  tne  same  entry  (though  in  different  language,  and  perhaps  taken  fiom  some 
different  authority),  probably  inserted  by  mistake.  This  repetition  is  sccord- 
ingly  omitted  in  Dr.  O'Donovan's  edition  of  the  Annals,  which  is  printed  frcm 
this  autograph  copy.] 

[EEE.]      (EEE.)  Handwriting  of  CotiAme  O'Clery ;  fPaper  MS.  (Auto- 
graph) copy  of  Ann.  iV.  Mag.;  R.I.A.J. 

Aoif  Cjiiofc,  1433. 

-Aoif  Cpiofc,  miLe,  ceqie  deo,  cpiodAcr,  a  cpi. 

CoccA'6   tTi6|t   Q\r\\i   cenet   cConAitt   Aguf  GojAin.    ^^ 

'OotflTlAllt,  tllAtt   jAjtb    niAC   Uoi^ip-deAtbAlg   ATI   pOHA  COtIA 

focjtAi'oe  "oo  -out  ifin  'OuibcpiAn  t)o  congriAni  Ia  TTIac 
tli-bitiTi.  tiA  tleilt,  .1.  OojAn,  t)o  -out  ftuAj  mop  itletiinAin 
111  'OomnAi'Lt,  A^tif  ttlic  tlit^Un.  Uaitiic  T)nA  THac  t)oin- 
tiAitt  TIA  ti^tbAfi  CO  ccobtA6  m6|\  til  ccotwt)Ait  til  tleill  ^0 
fcongriAiTi  tAif . 

[TRANSLAiTION.] 

"  Age  of  Clirist,  1433. 

**  Age  of  Christ,  one  thousand  four  hundred  thirty  and  three. 

"A  great  war  [broke  out]  between  the  Cinel-ConaUl  and  the  iCiml-] 
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Eaghain.  O'Donnell,  [that  ia]  Niall  Garbh^  the  aon  of  Turlogh  an  Fhtona, 
marched  Ynth  his  forces  into  Duibhthrian  [Dufferin]  to  assist  Mac  UidhiUn 
[MacQnillin].  0*Neil],  that  is,  Eoahany  set  out  with  a  great  army  in  pursuit 
of  O'DoniieU  and  MacUvdhilin,  MocDonncll  of  Albain  [Scotland]  arrircd  at 
the  same  time  with  a  large  fleet,  and  went  to  where  O'NdU  was,  to  aid  him**. 


(FFF.>   Handwriting  of  John  O'Donovan,  LL.D.,  M.RJ.A.    ^^ff.] 
(1861.) 

'Oo  jAb  HuAi'6|\i  0'Con6obAi|\  jtige  ConriAcc  Aguf  tHAtTi6i|i 
^peAnn,  -00  b^iig  stiji  p^\X  p  OiitgiAtt,  |\i  TTIi'de,  Agur  |\i 
t)|\eiprie  "66;  Ajtif  5Ai|\mceA]i  |ii  eij^eATin  uite  •oe  f^n 
cpeAtichuf ;  5i'6e4X'6  ni  |UMbe  <vnn  acc  pi  50  bppe^f  Ab|UN,  niAp 
ACA  pi  <\  ]Wiibe  m6|\An  'o'uAiftib  diteAnn  A5  cu|t  in  a  ajait). 

[translation.] 

**Rucudhri  (yConchobhair  assumed  the  sorereignty  of  Connacht,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Erinn,  since  that  the  king  of  OirqhiaUy  and  the  king  of  Midhe, 
and  the  king  of  Breifn^  submitted  to  him ;  and  ne  is  called  king  of  all  Erinn 
in  the  histories ;  however,  he  was  a  disputed  king,  that  is,  a  king  who  was 
opposed  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobles  of  Erinn'*. 

[From  Dr.  Geoffiry  Keting*s  Hist,  of  Ireland,  at  a.d.  1166. 


(GGG.)  Handwriting  (small)  of  Eugene  O'Curry,  M.R.I.A.    CQ<>«] 
(1848). 

GAin  in  'OomnAig  Annfo. 

IS  ei)  iTifo  ]:opuf  ch<\nA  in  "oomnAig  x)of  pjc  ConAtt  niAc 

CoeLnimne  oichuAi'o  x)ia  Aitic|ii  vo  Koim,  ^stif  |io  fC|iib  a 

\Am  f6in  Af  in  eibifcit  ]to  fC|\ib  Iaiti  •oe|:o|i  mm  a  pA^onAip 

fe|\  nime,  Aguj*  \^o  Iat)  ipo\{  Atcoiji  pecAiji  -ApfCAit  if  in 

Hoitn. 

[translation.] 

**  The  Law  of  Sunday  here. 

**  Here  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Law  of  Sunday  which  Conall^  son  of 
Coelmuin^  brought  [home],  who  went  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  and  which 
his  own  hand  wrote  from  the  Epistle  which  the  hand  of  God  wrote  in  Heaven, 
in  the  presence  of  the  men  of  Heaven,  and  cast  upon  the  altar  of  Peter,  the 
Apoetle,  in  Bome.] 


[From  the  MS.  H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.,  (the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,)  col.  217.] 

(HHH.)  Handwriting  (large)  of  Eugene  O'Curry,  M.R.I  A.    [«nfi.] 
(1848). 

Aensm*  A  liAenAch  nime, 
funt)  ACA  A  techc  ^a  iige, 
^Y  A  f  unt)  -oo  ctiuAit)  <\|\  ceAt 
11'  in  Aine  CO  nAem  neAm. 


664  EXPLANATION    OF   THB   FAC-SIMILES. 

IHHH.]  IS  A  Cttuvin  ei-onech  ]^o  Ate, 

hi  CluAin  Ci'OTiech  j^o  At)nAchc, 
hi  CtuAin  Cix)Tiech  iIaji  c|to|y, 
|\o  teg  A  f Atmu  A\i  cuofp. 

[TRjUfSLATIOlf.] 

^*  Aenous  in  the  AMemblj  of  Heayeo, 
dere  ore  hia  tomb  and  his  bed ; 
It  IB  from  this  he  went  to  death. 
In  the  Friday,  to  holj  Heaven. 

"  It  was  at  Chuun  Eidhnech  he  was  educated. 
It  was  in  Cluain  Eidhnech  he  was  interred ; 
In  Cluain  Eidhnech  of  many  crosses 
He  first  read  his  Fsahns**. 

[From  Lte^Mr  U6t  Duna  Doighre,  (R.IJL;  foL  43,  b.  b.] 


(A.)    MS.  In  the  "  Domknaeh  A<rfi<r\  [R.LA.].  (temp.  Si  Patrick ;  circa  a.i>.  «0.) 
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(B.)    -AS.  In  the  *  CatVw*".  (6th  Centorj.  MS.  atirlbated  to  St  Colwm  CiUd.) 
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H.)     'book  cf  JJimma", f T.c  D.].  (.circa  a.d.  b**JO  ) 


(I.)     "  Book  of  Dimma",  [T.C.D.].  (circa  a.d  820  ' 


(J.)    Memorandum  in  "  Book  of  Dimma",  [T.CD.]'  (circa  a.p.  630 ) 


(K.)    "  Book  of  Dimma',  [T.C.D.].  f circa  a.d.  6i0.> 
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7  in  "Bookof  Araigh".  [TC'DO  (mid*  temp.  »rimn  BorsimM.  i 

Yvr\  «ti  5*«1T- wwm  ^ncpr* 

16+  cHtMUf  4?  fnnir  Icon 
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",  IH,  !.  IH.;  T.C.D],  (rilroH.n,  IIM.) 
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■m  Trin.  Coll.  Diibl.,  [H.  S 
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rBB.i    '■YtllowBaokorL^airi.".  ;l{.  !.  ISi  T.C.D.]   (elm  ij>  13901 


(CC)    "£*aM«jr4rlMMaii;lrr.<etned"£M(W«rHe"),[&I.A.].  (cim  i.e.  I1W.J 

7l-moI<(&«d.4<JioTmae 

\^1^n^yv<iyt\c^he:)  at 
noeimr  (^  come  cftn^ .  duSo 
irmmtTKOKxmie. 


it      ^l" 


(QG.)    MS.  in  Raj,  It.  Aetd.  (AKTSMm  1  Tract  1  elTM  A.V.  1«0».> 


Siaucem  soXiTrmoTtis  f 


In  Trio.  Coll.  DuU.  [U.  1.  7.]  tc 


14- 
(11.)       "Bookof  i««(in".  [R.LA.].  (a.d.  U16.) 


(JJ.)      '•  Book  of  Itcain",  [R.I.A.].  (A-f.  141«-; 


iKK.)    "  Book  of  /,«cotn',  [R.I.A.].  (ad.  141b' ) 


(LL.)    '•  Liber  Flavus  Fcrgusiorura".  (a.d.  1484.) 


16. 

(MM.)   ••  Book  of  Acaiir,  [E.  8. 6. ;  T.C.PJ.  (circa  a.d.  14«0.> 

(NN.)    "  Book  of  Fennoy".  (a.d.  14M.) 

(00.)     MS.  in  RO]r.  Ir.  Acid.  [4a  «.J  (A.D.  14tT) 
(PP.)    Entry  in  I,««>Aarni»  A-W*r4,  fR.l.A.J.   (a.d.  1470) 


(QQ.)    MS.  In  Trln.  Coa  DnbL  [H.  1.  8. J.  (Uth  Centair.) 
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(VV.)    MS.  In  Trin.  ColL  Dubl.  (H.  1.  S.J.  (IGth  Century  ) 
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(CCC.)     Handwriting  of  Duald  Mae  Firbis,  [H.  1. 18. ;  T.C.D.J.  (a-d.  16M.) 
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Aaron  and  the  priMti)  369 
AbbanyWon  of  Ua  Cormau;,882[App.(>16 
Abraham^  and  the  Patriarchs,  368 
Abaolation ;  Canon  on,  872 
Academj,  Muflenm  of  the  Boyal  Irkh, 

321 
Acaiil,  the  Hill  of  Screra,  29, 47, 280, 
264. — ^the  Siege  of  [App.  589  n.-* 
Book  of,  47,  49,  [App.  511,  512 
Aeall,  or  Aicellf  daughter  of  Cairpri- 

Niadh,  49,  [App.  514,  515 
Aooomi^shmentfl  of  ladies  in  ancient 

Erinn,  279 
Aehadh^  Ard-,  100  [App.  641, 
Achadh  Conairi  {Achonry)f  101 
Achadh  rfield)  [App.  495 
Achadh  Leithderg  (in  Famey),  69, 72 
Acres,  lands  measured  by,  396 
"Acta  Sanctorom  Hibemiae'*,   Cbl- 

gan*B,  143  [see  Colgan.] 
Adamnan^  Ssont,  842.^ — ^grandson  of 
Atinni  [App.  608. — Extract  from 
Life  of,  428,  [App.  629,  (and  see 
647.)— Vision  of,  424,  [App.  629.— 
His  Life  of  St.  Cobtm  CUU,  842, 
850,  407,  408 
Adam's  Bace,  888 

Address  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to 
O'Cleiy's  Ram  Bioghraidhe,  165, 
[App.  551. 
Adhair,  Maah,  401 
Adelm,  WilBam  Fitz-  [App.  608 
Adhfuif  son  of  UithuTf  chief  Poet  of 

Conor  Mac  Nessa,  45,  218,  888. 
Adonis;    Diarmaid    O'Duibhn^^    the 

Fenian  [App.  467 
Adyentoree,  Of  the ;  (Echtrat),  [His- 
toric Tales,  No.  10],  288 
Ae=Ao,  177. 
Aedan^  the  Poet,  217. 
Aedh==Aodh,  177. 
Aedhagan ;  (Flann  Mae),  151 
Aedh  Altany  Monarch ;  130, 420 
AedhcLj  Mac ;  (Siiric,  son  of),  831 
Aedhan  Mac   Gabhrain,  E.  of  Scot- 
kind,  (A.D.  570),  414,  417,  [App. 
589  n. 
Aedh  Bennan  [App.  590  n. 
Aedh  CHabhghloB  (Aedh,  the  gray- 
bodied),  401 
Aedh  i   Colman  Mdr^  son  of,  414. 


Aedh  /)tt6A ,  (yDonnell,  407 
Aedh  Engach,  ("  the  Valiant"),  419 
Aedh,  K.  of  TirconneU,  (1237),  401 
Aedh  Mae  Ainmir€f  50,  218. — Mon- 
arch, a.D.  594).  232.— killed  (x.n. 
594),  [App.  588  n. — Donihnall,  son 
of,  333 

Aedh  Mac  Neill,  364,  [App.  610 

Aedh  Menn^  420. 

Aedh  CHrdmdhe,  (Monarch,  ad.  793- 
817),  363, —  and  the  Enchanted 
Goblets  [App.  532 

Aedh  Ruaah ;  Tale  of  the  Adventure 
of  Mocha,  daughter  of,  283 

Aedh  Ruadh ;  (0*Donnell),  22, 70, 396. 
406,  407,  417.— Life  of,  22,— ^Ift/A 
Ruadh,  son  of  Badwm,  70 

Aedh,  the  son  of  Colgu,  420 

Aengobay  or  Oem7a6a,father  of  ^cn^t/^, 
863  [App.  610 

Aengus,  son  of  the  Daghda,  45, 478  n, 
— Gabufldechy  48 ;  [and  see  Oengus^ 

Aenghtu  Ua  Flaintiy  399 

Aengua  of  Brugh  naBoinni;  The  Four 
Kisses  of,  [App.  478 

Aengu8  CdU  !)€,  Mac  Aet^  Ghobhann, 
12,  17,  26,  53,  76,  163;— his  Pedi- 
gree, 8631  [App.  %\0,—FeUr4  of, 
351,  868,  [App.  611  et  seq. — Invo- 
cation in  Fetirf,  865,  [App.  610.-^ 
Pedigrees  by,  358,  359,  363.— Li- 
tany of,  289,  294 ;— on  the  Festival 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  429;-- 
SaUair  na  Rann,  of ;  21,  360. 

Aengut  M6r,  K.  of  Scotland,  55 

Aengus  O Domhnallain,  834 

Aengus  Ollmucadhf' dsAih  of;  poem 
on,  241 

Aengus,  son  of  Natfraech  [App.  586  n. 

Aengtis*8  tribe,  50 

Aengus  Tirech,  209,  213 

Affliiation,  St.  Patrick's  Uw  of,  225 

Agad=apat,  177 

Agallamhandd  Shuadh,  "Prophecy** 
in  the,  383.— Passage  in  [App.  616 

Agaiiamh  na  Seandrach,  307  [App. 
594 

AgrariaLex,  the,  of  the  Qaedhils,  lOn. 

Aherlow  \_Eaiharlagh'],  211 

Ai=Jioi,  177. 

Akhi,  Battle  of  [App.  621 

43 
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Aicher  (yTroighthigh,  346 

AicUl,  47,  49  [App.  511,  612  (and 

see  Acaill) 
Aicmi^  Triuchadh  an- ;  On  Kerry),  448 
AtnitAnTiA ;  or  OiTTE,  (**  Tragedies", 

-^Historic  Tales,  No.  6),  273 
Aidhni,  {Ui  tiachrach  of),  126 
Aighnechf   Cuan    Snamha  (Carling- 

ford),  287 
AigU,   Cruachan;  (Cruach  Patraic) 

423  [App.  629 
Aiib,  the  plain  of,  63 
Ailbhe^    daughter  of    Cormac   Mae 

Airt;  194. — ^poem  by,  [App.  466, 

476.— Tale  of  the  Courtship  of,  by 

Finn  Mac  CumW//,  283 
AUbh^y  Magh ;  Battle  of  (▲.».  908), 

420,  [App.  467 
AiMi,  St. ;  of  lumltch  (Emly),  374 

his  Pilgrimage,  382 
AUbhiniy  (now  Delvin),  Ford  on  the, 

282 
AUeachy  133. — ^Destroyed  by  Mmr- 

cheartach  O'Brien,  400, 405.— Boof 

of,  made  of  oak  fix>m  Cratloe,  401. 

—the  stone-builders  of,  222 
Aiiell  [see  also  AiKll]  Finn ;  FUdaia, 

wife  of,  [App.  586  n. 
Ailell  (&tfaer  of  Seanchay,  218 
Ailell  (see  OOioir)  Molt,  88-9  [App. 

484  &C. 
AUellif^  OiUoll)  Olum,  44,  &c. 
Ailell f  son  of  Eoghan ;  Elopement  of 

the  wife  of  [App,  690 
AUtnn  [see  also  AUinn\ ;  Palace  of, 

867,  [App.  492 
.li/eranthe  Wise,  350, 378,  etc.  (see 

Aireran) 
Aiifinn  [Elphln],  175 
Augenan ;  the  (rMearas  from,  210 
AiUac  (qu.  ^«7»nn  ?),  222     ' 
AiUany  Solomon*8  bidlder,  222 
AUUl  [see  also  Ailell] ;  Ugair^,  son  of 

(E.  of  Leinster),  421 
Adill  Ain^y  son  of  Laeghair^ Lore, 252 
Ailill  Flann  Beg,  S5i 
AiliU,  (Prince   of    Leinster),     and 

Meadbh ;  marriage  of,  282 
Ailinn  ("  JltYiaO ,-    Catruba,   stone- 
builder  of,  222 
Ailinn,  the  Bath  of;  Cricil,  buUder 

of;  222 
AUinn,  the  royal  palace  of  Leinster, 

222,  367  [App.  492 
Ailinn,  daughter  of  Fergus   [App. 

466, 472 


Airgetmar,  70  [App.  627 

^,  LAPP.4 
Aingen,(Tdin  B€,  or  B^ ;  Tale  of  the, 


Ain^{Cnoe),Sie,  [App. 486 
ingen,(TdinB^,OTBi);Tai} 
283.  [App.  686  n.,  687  n.,  689  n. 


AinghiH  (Ima),  112 

Aineidy,  O' ;  211 

AinU,  (one  of  the  Sons  of  Uisnech)^7S 

Ainnwr^,  son  of  Cellar,  863  [App.  610 

Ainmir€  {Aedh  Mac),  50,  191,  218, 

232,  588.— DomAmzZ/,  son  of,  333 
"  Air  an  da  Fearmuighe\  198 
Aireran   "the  Wise"  of  Tamklackt, 

Saint,  379 
Aireran,  {pT  Airtnan),  the  Wise,  [of 

Clonard],  (Saint);  350,  378  [App. 

608,614 
''AiriEchta'',  the,  48.    ^^  ^ 
Airemh ;  Fochaidh,  54 ,  Sv  O 
Airchwmech  ("  Erenach"),  290,  344, 

— a  lay  Airckinnechy  408 
Airchis,  or  Oirckis,  (the  word);  379 

[App.  615 
Airghiall{On^)t  Aedk  CCaeUaidk^, 

Bishop  of,  361 
AnoNi:  (*"  Slaughters'*),  V*  Historic 

Tales",  No.  4],  252,  260 
Airmedh,  son  of  Dianccchi,  physidan, 

221,  250 
Airteach  [App.  647 
Airtkir  {CoUJ),  102 
Aitheach  Tuatha,  194,  230,  262,  453 

[App.  690  n.— Tale  of  the  BeTolt 

of  the,  262 
AiTRiDHE,  of  the ;  ("  Historic  Taks" 

of  Elopements),  294 
Aithim€  Ailghesach    Q^Aiikime  the 

Importunate"),    218,    266-8,— his 

poem  to  NeidM,  383  [App.  616 
Auhim^,  Tale  of  the  Death  of,  319 
Alacluaiih,  the  (of  Britain),  88 
Alan's  (Archbishop)  Be^ster;   re- 
ferred to  [App.  603,  604 
A^Kun  (Scotland),  194  [App.  616.— 

Datht  invoked  as  King  of,  285 
A&anach  O'TroighthigkyQDomAmaax 

346 
Alban's,  Saint;  crozier  of  St.  Patrick 

at  the  monastery  of  [Appu  603  n. 
Alexander  the  Great ;  lafe  (^  25, 353. 

— Synchronism  of  [App.  521 
Alexandria,  the  Bishops  ci;  369 
Ale ;  vesselB  of  fermenting,  309, 311 ; 

—Tat  of  red,  388,— can  (sscra)  of, 

[App.  621 
Allan;  Aedh,  (Monarch,  a.d.  730),  420 
Allen,  Archbishop  [see  Alan];  603,004 
Allen  (Almhain),  191,313, 316 
Almhatn  (Allen,  Ca  Kildaro);  191, 

313,  SiS.—Finn  of,  395.— Hin  of 

Allen  [App.  480  n._Battle  of,  191« 

389,  420 
Almharndf  Bruighean  bheag  na  k* ;  313 
Alphabets;    Tables  of  (B.  of  Bally- 
mote),  [App.  470 
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Alpine  gold,  310 

Alpine  Mountains ;  plonderers  from 
the  [App.  585  n. 

Alps;  King  DathPs  Expedition  to, 
and  death  by  lightning  near,  the, 
284,  288 

Altnah-EUti,  102 

Alt  Tight  Mkic  Cmrin,  102 

^ /lair  (altar),  St.Patrick*8;  rApp.624 

Altns,  a  Boman consul,  277,  [App.642 

"  Altua"  of  Colum  CUU,  the,  77  n., 
852,406 

Altars;  *^  CromUchs**  never  [App. 
598.— (*table  at  the  east  end"),  397 

Altars  at  Rath  Archaili;  Druids,  284 

Altar  Stone,  floatmg;  of  St  Patrick, 
393 

Ambrose,  St.;  referred  to  by  Aen- 
^t»,368 

Amen,  amen,  897 

Atnerffut  Glttingeal,  45,  217,  448    . 

Amerpin  Mac  Amalgaidk^  53 

AmhlaM  (Awley),  408,  414  (219) 

Amhalgaidh^  Ibh- ;  Clann  Firbis  his- 
torians, 219.— C7»-,  125.^7Vr,  126 

Amhalgaidh^  K.  of  Connacht,  330 

Amhra  (Elegy)  of  Colum  Cill€j  29, 
177,  218,  406 

AmlafiF,  the  sons  of,  403 

Afnrou(rua^),d89 

Ananny  the  Paps  of,  309 

Anbuail,  Etal ;  Caerahar  Boeth^ 
daughter  of,  426 

Andromeda,  parallel  story  to  that 
of,  280 

Anglo-Normans,  225. — ^invasion  of, 
414.— power  of  (after  a.d.  1172), 
234 

Anmchara,  76,  ("  soul*s  friend"),  333 

Annadh  G'Muireadkaigh,  100 

Annagh,  parish  of  (Kerry^,  448 

Ann^ists  subsequent  to  Tighernach ; 
of  the,  74 

Annally,  Co.  Longford;  O'Ferrall's 
coimtry,  219 

Annai,8,  the  Ancient,  52. — ^As  ma- 
terials of  History,  119. — the  future 
History  must  be  founded  on  the, 
445. — the  Latin  annals  (of  Multi- 
feman,  Grace,  etc.),  52.— of  Boyle 
(socaUed),52,  81,  105  [App.  539.— 
of  Clonmacnoise,  52,130. — of  Clyn, 
52.— of  Connacht,  104,  113,  114 
[App.  539.— ofDonegaU;  orof  the 
Four  Masters,  52,  140,  145.— of 
Grace,  52. — of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn 
(in  Loch  C^j  wrongly  called  of 
KihY)nan,  52, 93, 97, 1 14  [App.  541. 
—of  Innisfallen,  52,  75,  79.— of 
KUronan,  52,  93,  97,  (113),  114 


[App.  540.— of  Loch  CV,  93,  95, 
[App.  534.— of  Multifernan,  52.— 
of  the  0*Duigenans  of  Kilronan 
(called  Annals  of  Connacht),  113, 
114.— of  Pembridgo,  52.— Of  Tigh- 
ernach,  52,  62,  74,  90  [App.  617. 
—of  Ulster,  23,  52,  83  [App.  617 

AnnluanMac  Aegan^  141 

ilnroM,  the,  241,243 

Anster,  Dr.;  translation  of  Fenian 
Poem  by,  306 

Anthony  (St),  and  the  Monks,  369 

Antichrist,  396, 414,  419,  433. 

Antioch,  the  Bishops  of,  369 

Antiquarian  inquiry,  neglect  of,  1,  2 

''  Antiquarian"  nonsense  about  pagan 
worship  [App.  586  n. 

Antiquity  of  our  genealogies;  credi- 
bility of  the,  205 

Antwerp ;  Irish  MSS.  written  at,  356 

Aodh=Aedh,  177 

Aoi^  (FoGt  a{  TuathaD^  Danann)y  217 

Aoif  Magh'  [App.  564 

Aongus  Antemmach^  physician,  221 

Aos  ddna ;  poets,  220 

Apocryphal  character  of  the  "  Pro- 
phecies", 410 

Apostles,  the  Hill  of  the  (  Cnoc  na  n- 
Aspal),  361 

Apple-tree  in  Credhi^s  house,  311 

Apple-tree  over  ^i7tW«  grave;  Ta- 
blets of  the,  [App.  465,  iSG 

Ara,  the  O'Briens  of,  236 

Arabian  Nights,  the,  (Lane),  296, 297 

Arairm  Island,  St.  (Jolman  ot,  293 

Arann  Islands,  417. — '' Arann  of  the 
Saints'*.  [App.  605.  —  Topography 
of,  [App.  630 

Archaili,  Bath,  284 

Archeology,  Christian,  321 

Ar</acAa</A  (Ardagh),  100.  [App.641, 

Ardariy  275 

Ard=art,  177 

Ard  Brestiniy  268 

Ard'Choill,  (Co.  Clare),  176 

Ardee,  named  from  Firdiadh,  39 

Ard-Finain  (Co.Tipperary),  76 ;— St. 
Firmn  of,  340 

Ard  Laghrann,  656 

Ardlemnachia ;  (Ard  Leamhnachta^ 
New  Milk  HiU),  450  j— Battle  of 
[App.  589  n. 

Ai^more,  St.  Declan  of,  340 

Ardnurchar  (BaU^-ath-an-  Ur chair), 
276  [App.  593 

Ard-Patrick,  Co.  Limerick,  308 

Ard'Bigh,  218 

Ardsallas  (Co.  Clare),  236 

Ard  Ui  Luinin,  170  . 

Argain  Chairpri  Cinn-Cait  for  Saer^ 

43  B 
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elannaibfi  h-Ertnn ;  Story  of  the, 
262. — Argain  Dinn  Righ^  the,  257 

Argonautic  Expedition ;  Story  of,  25. 

Argai  Ross^  449 ; — Lughaidh^s  grave 
in,  [App.  479 

Arm  of  Saint  Lachtatn;  Shrine  of  the, 
337 

Armagh,  desecration  of,  408. — Ca- 
thedral, etc.,  burned,  (1178 ;)  [App. 
602  n.— -(See  Primacy  of  Ardma- 
cha\  899,  400.— Intruding  prelate, 
Niall.  or  Nigellus ;  [App.  602.— 
Book  of;  21, — Macutenius' notes  in, 

397 Canon  in,  373.— Sketch  of 

St.  Patrick's  life  in  Book  of,  347.— 
the  (original)  Book  of,  21.  —  the 
Cuilefadh  of,  335,— Entry  in,  658. 

'*  Armenians*' ;  '*  the  large  size  of 
the  guileless*' ;  224  [App.  580 

Armorica,    [App.  502 

Arms,  etc.,  in  Museum  of  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  38  n. 

Arms  of  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  De 
Danann,  245 

Army,  Finn^s  defensive ;  315. 

Arondf  stone-builder  of  Jerasa]em^22 

Art ;  Ancient  Irish,  38  n. 

Art  Aenfhir,  "the  Lonely**,  son  of 
Conn,  42, 43, 96, 386.— "Prophecy** 
ascribed  to^  391. — poem  of  [App. 
622 

Art  Corb,  48 

Asal  44 

Asaii;  5%Hthe,458 

AscaUl;  Glais  in  [App.  489,  490 

Aahbumham,  Loid,  25,  &c. 

Ash  (Mowitain-),Court ;  the,  (^Bntig- 
hean  Chaertkainn)^  313 

Aspalf  Cnoc  na  »-,  55 ;  Abbot  of,  361 

Assembly  in  Munster  under  Bishop 
Ihair  [App.  616 

Astronomical  Tract,  ancient,  657-658 

Athair  chaigh  chuimngh  mmhe^  163 

Athaim€  (or  Aithim€\  the  poet,  1 76, 
189,  218,  268,  883,  etc.  [App.  616 

Ath-an-Imdu  (Ford  of  the  Sods),  282 

Athcliath  of  Ireland ;  the,  88 

Ath  Cliath ;  Duhhlinn-,  146,  269 

Ath  Cumair^  (near  MuUingar),  88 

Ath  Truim  (see  BaOe  Atha  Tntim) 
[App.  604,  605 

Athens,  222 

Ath  Firdiaidh,  (Ardee),  39 

AtUmtic,  Expedition  of  the  Sons  of 
Ua  Corra  into  the,  289 ; — ^peniten- 
tial pilgrimage  into  the,  292 

'*  Atlantis,  the** ;  Story  published  in, 
86  n. 

Athlone,  named  from  story  in  the 
Tdin  Bo  Chuailgwf,  40 


Ath  Luain,  (Athlone),  40 

Ath  Mdr,  40 

Athna  Beitliighe^  102 

Ath    Seanttigh   (BallyshannoD,    Co. 

Kildare),  420 
Ath  Uinch^ (theFoTd  of  Uvieh^y,30S 
Atinni,  grnndfather  of  St.  Adamminj 

[App.  608 
"Attacots**  {Attheach  Tuatha),  194, 

280.— Tale  of  the  Revolt  of  the,  262 
AurchaUU;  I>rom^SS2 
AusaUU;  cm,  (KUlossy),  344, 421 
Authority,  early  references  to  the 

Historic  Tales  as,  241 
Authorities  upon  our  early  History, 

441,  443,  445-6 
Auxilius,  373  [App.  612 
Awley  {Amhlaibh),  414 
Bachall  (see  Sciath  BhachaU),  331 ; 

(and  see  [App.  602). 
Bachall  Isu,  the,  104,  330, 338  [App. 

539,  600,  624 
Bacorbladhra,  (the  first  teadier),217 
Bactrians  and  Parthians  of  comoKm 

descent  with  the  Qaedhii  (from 

Magog,  son  of  Japhetj,  205 
Baculus  pastoralis  [App.  602  n.  (and 

see  Bachall  Isu) 
"  Baculus  Jhesu**  [App.  600  et  »eg. 
Badamar,  court  A  K.  Fiacha  Mwi^ 

Itathan,  805 
Badger  Wood  {Ros  Broe\  302 
Badley,  Philip,  94  [App.  634 
Badum,  70  [App.  527 
Baedany  E.  of  Ulster  [App.  592  n. 
Bacrach,  the  Druid  of  Conor  liac 

Nessa,  277,  [App.  642-3 
Baeth  (96e£>air€dd  Bhaeth)  [  App.643 
Baghack,  Brat;  (Flag  of  Battles), 

401  402 
Bttiu!  (=hamlet),  40 
BaiUan  Scdil,  the;  385,419,  [App.618 
BaiUan  Mhoinin^  346  [App.  607 
BaiU^athct-at^  Urchatr^  (Aidnincfaar, 

Ca  Westmeath),  276  [App.  593 
Bade  Atha  Cliath,  88, 146, 269 
BaU€Atha  Truim  [App.  604,  605 
Bail€  Bhricin  (''  Extaay  of  Bricun, 

418 
BaiU  Chuitm,  the,  885»  419.  [Appi617 
BaiU  CoilU/oghair,  166,  170, 
BaiU  Mac  Bwtin;    lije  of,  [App. 

464  et  seq.,  472 
BaiUMho&M,  420,  [App.  628 
BaiU  Mdr  Vi  Fhloinn  [App.  548 
Bail€  Ui  ChUiriah,  22 
BaiU  Ui  Mhaouchonairtj  21 
Bailldtarg  (Eochaidh\  210 
Bainchd.  or  Bainchn^^  son  of  Dclnu, 

Rath-builder  of  Emania,  222 
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Bairnech  hill,  near  KUlarney,  305 
JBcdacruy  804. — Ftitn,  the  Grandson  of  , 

892  [App.  622 
Baiihin,  St. ;  18.~Stor7  of  [App.  532 
Balla  (Co.  Mayo) ;  St.  Mochua  of,  840 
Ballaghmoon,  Co.  Kildare  [App.  487 
Ball  Dtarg  0*Donn61I,  406 
Ballingarry,  Co.  Limerick;    IHaert 

Aenffusa  near,  864 
Ballintogher  (near  TuUamore),  449 
BaUs  of  Gold,  426 
Ballyboghall  Church,  (nearSworda, 

Co.  Dublin)  [App.  603 
Balljconnell ;       Toomregan,     near 

(Tuaim  I>recain\  418 
Bailymacmanus    Island    (^Senait  in 

Loch  Erne),  84,  85 
Ballyinote,  Book  of,  188,  &c. 
Ballyragget,   Co.    Kilkenny   (BtUih 

Beothaigh,  near),  449 
Bally sadare.  County  Sligo;  {Traigh 

EothaiUy  near),  246 
Ballyshannon    (Co.    Kildare),  (Ath 

Seanaigh),  420 
Ballyshannon,    (Co.    Sligo);     Eaa 

Rwddh  on  the  Erne,  near,  284 
Bohr  "  of  the  stiff  blows",  247.—"  of 

the  Evil  Eye",  249 
BcUwr^  son  of  Bvanlamh,  builder  of 

Rath  Brtis^,  222,  [App.  677. 
Baltinglass  {Bealach  Conglais^  232 ; 

[App.  586  n. — Dunbolgy  near  [App. 

588  n.— Tale  of  the  Cave  of;  283 
Bana^  (the  River);  [App.  489,  490 
Banbha;  13|  413.— Erinn,  219,  656 
Banshees,  (see  Bean  Sidhe);  36  n. 

[App.  504.— 5»n,  the  [App.  599 
Bdn^  SUabh"  (in  Connacht) ;  the  three 

Rosses  of,  426 
Bangor  (Co.  Down) ;  [see  Btnnchmr]^ 

257,  374 
Banut  Mouth  of  the,  (  Ttiagh  Inbher) ; 

[App.  475 
Banquets  (Feasa)  ;  Tales  of,  294 
Baoi=boi,  178 
Baoithiny  St.;  Poem  of  St.    Colum 

cms,  to,  400,  406  [App.  625 
Baotkghaleck    Ruadh   Mac    Aegatiy 

142,  151,  175 
Baptist,  St.  John ;  fiery  bolt  on  fes- 
tival of,  385,  402,  404 
Barbarous  custom  of  a  brain  trophy, 

276 
BarCf  Bun  [App.  689 
Bards,  248,— the  "  Contention  of  the, 

141 
Bamaby  stone-builder  of  Jerico,  222 
Barrdan,  Joannes  0*,  323 
Barrow,  the  river  (^Bearbka),  302, 422. 

—St.  Eimhin  of,  361 


Bath,  medical  healing,  of  the  Tuatha 

D€  Danann,  250 
Battle  of  Acaill,  230, 264 
Battle  oiAchadh  Leithderg  (▲j>.331), 

69 
Battle  otAichi  [^App.  621 
Battle  of  Almkum,  (a.d.  718),   191, 

389, 420 
Battle  of  Ardlemnachta  [App  588  n. 
Battle  of  Ath  Cumair  [App.  591  n. 
Battle  of  Ballyshannon,  (1359),  183 
Battle  of  BealAtha  DaiUnbOB),  407 
Battle  of  Bel  an  Atha  buidhe  (1598), 

417 
Battle  of  Bel-an-Droichit  [App.  548 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  331 
Battle   of  Bertias,  the,  [^^PP*  ^^^f 

482  n. 
Battle  of  Bregh  [App.  621 
Battle  of   Brislechf  in  Muirthimniy 

[App,  587  n. 
Battle  of  Caenrai^he,  189 
Battle  of  CetmAbraty  (Il.century),187 
Battle   of   Ceann   Feabkraii^  (i579), 

395,  416 
Battle  of  Ceanfifuait  (915),  421 
Battle  of  Ceann  Mara  (Kinvara),  308 
Battle  of  Cenntir^  [App.  622 
Battle  of  cm  JE^ocAatn,  (1414),  395 
Battle  of  an  Sosad,  or  Oil  Osnadh 

[App.  483,  686  n. 
Battle  of  Clairi,  [App.  686  n. 
Battle  of  Clairin€,  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Clontarf ,  233,  400 
Battle  of  Cnoc  an  Air,  312 
Battle  of  Cnoc  Samhna,  312 
Battle  of  Cnucha,  302 
Battle  of  Comar,  307 
Battle  of  Conachail,  101 
Battle  of  Corann  [App.  586  n. 
Battle  of  Craunagh,  69 
Battle  of  Cruachan  Bri  £t^,(1385), 

395 
Battle  of  Crinna,  200,  [App.  693  n. 
Battle  of  Cuailgn^  [App.  622 
Battle  of  CuilBreimn^,  329,  417 
Battle  of  Disert  O'Dea,  (1318),  286 
Battle  of  Downpatrick,  (1260),  235 

[App.  547 
Battle  of  DruimCriaigh  [App.  487,508 
Battle  oiDunbolg,  (a.d.  594},191,  232 
Battle  of  Eli  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Emania  ('''foretold"),  418 
Battle  of  Fidh'Ros  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Finntratgk  (Ventry- Har- 
bour), 308,  815 
Battle  of  Fossud  [App.  481 
Battle  of  Gabhra,  804 
Battle  of  (rem//,  (b.c.  1975),  449 

(▲.D.  1406),  395 
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Battle  at  Gort  na  Tibrad,  395 

Battle  of  Kinsale,  896 

Battle  of  Leae  Bladhma  (1027),  414 

Battle  of  Liamhain  [App.  492 

Battle  of  Macha  [App.  621 

Battle  of  Magh  AiWhe  (903),  420 

[App.  467 
Battle  of  Maah  Leana,  243 
Battle  of  magh    Mucrmmhi    (a.d. 

125),  43,  391  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  (a.d.  624),  50, 

191,  243,  418 
BatUe  of  Magh  Slecht,  (1256),  101 

[App.  536 
Battle  of  Maah  Tuireadh,  241,  244 
Battle  of  magh    Twreadh    na   6A* 

Fomorachf  247 
Battle  of  Muirtheimn^,  319 
Battle  of  Ocha  or   Och^y  55,  88-9, 

App.]  484,  488 
Battle  of  Odhbha  (1072),  421: 
Battle  of  OUarbha,  307 
Battle  of  Rath  Chormaic  (at  Tara), 

402 
Battle  of  Ross  na  Righ,  (first  cen- 
tury), 187  [App.  689 
Battle  of  SaingeL,  396 
Battle  of  Salchoid  (SaUyhead,  Tip- 

perarj),  403 
Battle  of  the  Samair  [App.  485 
X    Battle  of  Seaghais  (a.d.  499) ;  [App. 

499 
Battle  of  TaUltin,  448 
BatUe  of  Tara  (978),  408,  404 
Battle  of  Uchbadh,  (a.d.  733),  130. 
Battles,  the  Flag  of;  {Brat  Baghach), 

401 
Battle  (with  the  Danes  near  Dublin, 

A.D.  917),  387 
B€ag=biac,  177 
Beagh,  Bath-,  449 
B€  Ainoen,  Tain ,-  the,  283 
Bealach  Conglais  [see  Baltinglass], 

232,  283,  586,  etc. 
Bealach  na  Btkhwhty  103 
BealAtha  DaUi;  Battle  of,  C1505),407 
Bean-sidhe  (Banshee),  36  n.    [App. 

504 Sin,  the  [App.  599 

Beannchuir  (Bangor,  Co.  Down),  1 70, 

374 ;— Afac  Uidhtr,  abbot  of,  419 
^earbha,  the  river  (Barrow),  302, 452 
''Bearchan   Profetans'*,  412    [App. 

626,  etc.,  [see  Berchan'] 
Beaman  Culamn,  (the  gapped  Bell  of 

St.  Culann\  387 
Beathachy  ancestor  of  the  Tuatha  D€ 

Danann,  244 
fiede  on  the  Picts,  450 
Bed,  four  posts  to,  311 ; — of  gold  and 

silver,     310; — of    Dittrmaid   and 


Grainn^j  315  [App.  597. — imda  of 
St  Ciaran,  at  ClonmacnoiBe,  27 

Begfolad,  Tochmarc ;  Tale  of  the,  283 

Beg  Mac  IM  (ob.  a.d.  556) ;  "  Pro- 
phecies'* of,  399 

Btinn  Edatr,  (Howth),  [Appi  587  o., 
588 

Beith^Luis  Am,  the  [App.  471 

Belach  than;  St.  Ciaran  of,  350 
[App.  608 

Belach  Mic  Uilc  [App.  508 

Belach  Mughna  (BaUaghmoaa)  [App. 
487 

Belach  Conglais,  232,  [App.  586  o.— 
Uath',  283 

B/l  an  atha  Bmdhe,  Battle  of  (1598), 
417 

Bd  an  Bheallaiah,  102 

B^l-an-Droichid  (near  Sligo);  Battle 
of,  [App.  548 

^^2cAu  [App.  590  n. 

B^l  Dragain,  Loch ;  427  [App.  €33 

B€l,  Eoghan;  King  of  Gonnacht, 340 

Belgadan,  Mount,  245 

Belgian  government,  liberalitj  of,l  74 

Belgium;  Irish  MSS.  in,  26,  23S 
356.— the  Cathach  long  in,  331.^ 
MSS.  lent  by  the  government  of, 
362.  [App.  647.— Irish  priests  take 
refuge  in,  356 

Bell,— of  the  kings,  the  (Clog  na 
Righ),  334.— '<  the  voice  <^  ngr  b^ 
in  cold  lona",  400.— of  St.  Patrick ; 
the  Finn  faidhech,  337  [App.  631  n. 

Bells,  church,  413. — In  Museum  of 
R.I.A.,  etc.,  321,  336 

*'  Belle  Isle",  Ballymacmanua  Island, 
[see  Senair],  in  Loch  Erne,  85 

B€l  S^d,  Loch;  426  [App.  633 

Belltain^,  pagan  Festival  of  (May- 
day), 286 

Benedict,  the  gifted,  369 

Benen,  S.  (St.  Benignus),  4,  373, 
[App.  612.— His  Life  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, 349 

Bennan,  Aedh;  K.  of  West  Munster 


[App.  590  n. 
ennchm 


Bennchur  (Bangor,  Co.  Down),  170, 

257,  374,  419 
Bennchair,  Cuil;  in  Ui  Failgh^,  365 
Benn€  Brit,  43 
Bedthai^h,  Raith ;  449 
Beremam,  the  Strand  of ;  (near  TVa- 

lee ),  305 
Berchan,  St.;  of   Cluain  Sosta^  409 

[App.  626.—**  Prophecies"  o^  412. 

—Book  of,  353.— Quoted  in  the 

"  Danish  Wars",  406 "  Berchmn 

dixit"  (in  "prophecy"  ascribed  to 

St.  Moling),  421 
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Bernard,  St.;  his  Life  of  St.  Mala- 
chy  cited  [App.  602 

Bernard,  a  DanUh  chief;  403 

Bemas,  the  Battle  of.  [App.  481, 482 

Berraiahe^  Ceann ;  (seryant  of  Conor 
Mac  Nessa)  [App.  641-2 

Beny-joice,  a  bowl  of,  309 

Besom  out  of  Fanait ;  the,  420, 42 1, 
423,  426,  428 

Betham,  Sir  W.,  and  Sir  N.  O'Don- 
nell,  331. — account  of  the  Cathach^ 
327 

Bethech ;  Disert-^  364 

Bethlehem,  369 

Bhaeth,  Doire  da,  276 

Biatach,  (Hospitaller),  84 

BiUj  Magk ;  (Moville),  287 

Bitigh,IiaUh;rRa,ymyy     [App.  488 

Bindon,  Samuel,  174,  [App.  647 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Mac  Fir- 
bis,  123 

Birchwood  used  for  tablets  [App.  470 

Birds,  fiury ;  in  the  eayes  of  CredhCs 
Grianan,  310 

Bird,  fairy  (golden  head  and  silyer 
wings),  333.  —  Fairy  transforma- 
tion into,  426.— Music  of,  334.— 
Birds  of  BaUi,  the.     [App.  479 

'Bishops,  Hill  of  the  (near  Cabin- 
teely);  (Tulach  na  n-Espuc),  382 

Bishop ;  punishment  of  a,  372 

Bissextile  Tear,  427 

*«  Black  Book"  of  Christ  Church,  re- 
ferred to  [App.  603 

Black    Maggot,    the   (Crom  Duhh) 


[App.  631-2 
UadL    App.  586  n. 


Biadhma,  Jbeac,  (Meath),  Battle  of, 

(1027) ;  414 
Biai,  48 

Blar  (father  of  BoIc\  222 
BidiAmact  St ;  sonof  Flann,  Monarch, 

362.— Crozier  of,  338 
Blathnait,     [App.  590 
Bloc,  the  Druid,  388,    [App.  620 
Blod,  209 
"Bloody  Maggot,the"  (  CromCruach) ; 

[App.  631>2  (and  see  103,  538) 
Blue  Mantles,  310 

BluicH^y  the  Druid,  388.    [App.  620 
Boar,   bare  rib  of  a,   presented  to 

Conn,  388 
Boat  of  Hides,  a  large  curach  or,  292 
Bobbio,;  MS.,  formerly  in,  now  at 

MUan,  27    • 
Bochra,  11 

Bochna,  (Fiontan  Mac),  171 
Bodhbh  Derg;  the  fairy.  426 
Boethf  Coerabar,  426 
Bo  Fmwf,  Ims,  418 


Boi^Baoi=:Bai;  177 
*^Boin;  le  gacK*,  etc.,  328 
Boinn^;  Brugh  na^,     [App.  505 
**Bo{mn;  le  gach  bo^  a'*,S2S 
Boirch€;  Cathctir.     [App.  591  n. 
Bole,  sou  of  Blar,  rath  byUder  of 

Cruacham,  222 
Bolg,  Inis;  in  Loch   Techet  (Loch 

Gara).     [  App^  547 
Bolg,  Magh;  murder  of  Fiacha  at, 

a.D.  56) ;  264 
Bolt,  fleiy,  on  the  festiral  of  St  John 

Baptist,  385,  402,  404 
Bo ;  mad  na  m-,  421 
Books  before  St.  Patrick,  Of,  4 
Books  of  Poetry,  the  Twelve,  301 
Books  of  Erinn ;  '*  the  countless  hosts 

of  the%  368 
"  Book,  to  every,  its  Copy",  328 
Book"  (**  the  smallest),  9 
Books,  of  the  Lost,  1  et  seq.,  20. — 

Of  the  chief  existing  ancient,  181, 

et  seq. 
Book  of  Acaill,  47 
Book  of  Armagh,  21,  27,  343 
Book  of  Bally  Clery,  22 
Book  of  BaUymote,  9, 44,188, 215, 656 
Book  of  Bally  Mulconry,  21 
Book  of  St.  Berckan  of  Clonsost,  853 
Book  {Saltair)  of  Cashel,  19 
Book  of  Cluam  Eidhneack,  21 
'  Book  of  Clonmacnoise,  22 
Book  of  Clonsost  (^Cluain  Sost%  21 
Book  of  Connacht,  225 
Book  of  the  Dun  Cow  (^Ltabhar  na 

h'Uidhr^,  20,  182 
Book  of  Cuana,  19 
Book  of  Dimma,  (T.C.D.),  23,  27, 

335 
Book  of  Doiri  (Derry),  20 
Book  of  Drom  Ceat,  21 
Book  of  Drom  Snechta,  13,  41, 656 
Book  of  Dubh  da  leUh€,  19 
Book  of  Dun  dd  Leth  glas  (Down- 

patrick),  20 
Book  of  Dun  Doighr^y  the  Great, 

(called  the  Leahhar  Breac),   31, 

190,  352 
Book  of  Durrow,  T.C.D.,  23 
Book  of  Feenagh.    [App.  503 
Book  of  Fermoy,  25  and  n.,  294 
Book  of  Flann  of  Dungeimhin^  20 
Book  of  Glenn  dd  Locha  (Glenda- 

loch),  21 
Book  of  HyMany(75A  Mam^,\2, 658 
Book  of  Hymns,  (T.C.D),  24,  343 
Book  of  Inis  an  Duin,  20 
Book  of  Invasions,  21,  86, 168 
Book  of  the  Island  of  Saints  {Loch 

Eibh),  22 
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Book  of  KeUB  (T.C.D.),  23 
Book  of  Laws  (Senchus  Mdr\  16 
Bookof  Ltcam  Mic  Firbhisioh,  22, 1 92 
Book  of  Lecam,  (the  Yellow),  125, 190 
Book  of  LeiDBter^  69,  186,  215 
Book  of  Leithghlmn,  (the  Long),  21 
Book  of  Lismore ;  [No^«— The  Cork 

part  of  it  has  been  restored  to  the 

original  Book  of  Liunore,  since  the 

deUvery  of  these  Lectures.]  196, 199 
Book  of  Mac  Aegan  (the  Bed),  21 
Book  (^  Mac  Brodv,  22 
Book  of  James  Mac  Firbis;    ''The 

Dumb",  125 
Book  of  Mac  Murrach,(the  Yellow),20 
Book  of  Saint  Moehiae,  19 
Book  of  Saint  Molaga  (the  Black),  20 
Book  of  Saint  Moling  (tbeTellow),  20. 

—his  EvangeUstarium  (T.C.D),  23 
Book  of  Mona8terboice,(the  Short)^ 
Book  of  Munster,  225, 237 
Book  of  the  O'Duigenans,  22 
Book  of  the  O'Ferguses ;  the  Yellow, 

(''Liber  FlaTus  Fergosiorum*'),  76 

n.  [App.  531 
Book  of  Pedigrees  and  Qenealogies  of 

Duald  Mac  Firbis,  120,  215 
Book  of  Sabhall  Phatraic  (SauU,  Co. 

Down),  20 
Book  of  Seanadh  Mhic  Magkruua  (in 

Loch  Eim6i  called  the  Annals  of 

Ulster),  22 
Book  of  Slane ;  (the  Yellow),  20 
Book ;  the  Speckled,  (Leohhar  Brtac ; 

and  see  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doigh- 

r^;  31,  190,  362 
Book  (^SaUair)  of  Tara,  9,  10,  U,  41, 

42,  204 
Book  of  the  Ua  Chonghbhailf  13 
Book  of  Ulster,  225 
Boroitnhe,  10,  56.— (Brian),  213,  214, 

231,  238 
Boromean  Tribute,  History  of  the 

Origin  of  the ;  Tale  of  the,  181, 230 

[App.  585  n.,  588  n. 
Boirisoole    [see   BurgheU  Umhailt], 

[App.  561 
Bothar-na-Bruighn^  (**the  Boad  of 

the  Court"),  269 
Bowen  {(yCnaimhin),  211 
Bowl  of  berry-juice,  309 
Box,  ancient ;  of  St.  Moling^ a  Gospel 

(T.C.D.),  23 
Boyle,  Annals  called  those  of,  52,  81, 

105  [App.  639 
Boyne,    Battle    of    the;    Domhnall 

O'Donnell  at  the  331 — "Ford  of 

the  Sods''  on  the,  282.~-Meeting 

at  the  moutli  of  the,  333.— Tale  of 

the  eruption  of  the.    [App.  531 


Braccan  (Berr/«cin),  433 

Braganha^  in  Spain,  447. 

Brcikminsi  Gen.  Yallancey  and  the, 

366 
Brain;  Sruibh,  427  [App.  477 
Brain  of  ^  conquer^  warrior  made 

into  a  bail,  as  a  trophy,  275 
Bran^  211 
Bran  Dubh^  King  of  Leinfter  (▲.». 

594),  232  [App.  588n 
Branch,  Knighto  of  the  Boyal,  14, 

244.  270,  279  [App.  507,  637. 
Brafifinn  (Sliocht),  211 
Brat  Baghach  (Flag  of  Battles),  401 

402 
BratSUahKXQl 
Breaean^  Tale  of  the  Voyage  of  (▲  J>. 

405),  257 
Brtac;    L,ea3bhar  (so    called);    [aee 

Great  Book  of  Dun  Doigkri^^   31, 

181,  190,  352 
Breagain,   Magk;   (in    Tq^enuy); 

[App.  593 
Breaghach ;  Domhnall  (^OMamUecA- 

/atiin),387 
Breat,  herald  of  the  Tuaiha  D€  Da- 

nami,  245,  247 
BreasaU,    (K.  of  Ldnster),   91 

RoM',  [App.  485,  and  n. 
Brecan  (son  oiPartholan)  [Ai9i.587n. 
Bregh^  or  Bregia;  the  east  part  of 

Meath,  49,  63, 193,  259,  2a6, 409. 

451  [App.  620.— Battle  of  [App. 

621.— ifo^A  Muiredha  in,  451.— 

Tara  of,  409.  [App.  626,— Om^hs, 

(**  of  the  poisoned  spear'*,)  King  of, 

44. 
"  Brehon  Law  Commission'*,  16, 17 
<' Brehon  Laws",  MSS.  of  the,  201, 

etc  [and  see  "Laws'*,  "  Stanehms 

Mdr"*,  etc]r-H!xample,  656 
Breifn^,  102.— O'Boorkes  of,  335, 337 
Breis^(see  Rath  Br€isi\  222 
Brenainn;  Cluain  Ferta-,  [A^  477 
Brenan  Bdn,  210 
Brenann  of  Birr;  Legend  ol   Saint 

[App.  532 
Brendan,  St.,  of  Clonfert,399  ;— Life 

of,  340. -.Pilgrimage,  382.  — the 

Navigation  of,  (Tale  of),  289.— 

Story  of  [App.  533. 
Brestin^  ArU-,  268 
BreihM  Ndmhedh,  46,  (201),  219.— 

Tract  on  (in  B.  of  Lecain\  240 
Brtttan^  Town  of,  349  (JLoam  Bishop) 
Breusa,  Philip  de,  432 
Brian  Boroimhe.,  76. 218, 21 4,231,653- 

4.— At  the  Battle  of  Salchoid,  403 
Brian,  K.  of  Connacht ;  Genealogy 

[App.  499 
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Bruin  na  Mwrtha  O'EuairCf  194 
Brian  of  the  Battle  of  Nenagh,  212 
Brian^  mm  of  Feabhall]  Tale  of  the 

Adyentures  of,  318 
Briciny  St.,  48,  60,  4i8;— "Frophe- 

cies'*  attributed  to,  418 
Z^ncrMwi**  Feast,  193,846  [App.  687-8 
BriEiUy  CruacAam,->.Battle  of,  395 
Biigk  Ambui  (daughter  of  Senchadh, 

46 
Briffid,  St.,  of  Eildare,  869.— (goes 
to  Downpatrick  17th  March,  a.o. 
493 ;  dies,  a.d.  525 ;)  415.—- buried 
at  Down,  410.~LiTe8  of,  339  ei 
seq.^  342,  343.— Con/oeoZ^  the  arti- 
ficer of,  338. —  Poem  by  [App. 
616.— Visit  of  the  Seven  Bishops 
(of  Cabinteely)  to,  882.— Figure 
of,  823. 

Brigobhatm,  197.— St.  Fmnchuoi^  340 
422 

BrisleachMAdrMhaigh^Mhuirthemhne 
(Battle  of).     [App.  587  n. 

Bntfidn ;  ChristiaQity  in,  before  St. 
Patrick,  398 

Brittany  (Letavia)  [App.  502 

British  Museum,  MSS.  m,  25.— Visit 
to,  in  1849;  345 

Britons;  "anger"  of  the,  224  [App. 
581 

Britons  of  FoMarta  (Forth,  Co.  Wex- 
ford); poisoned  weapons  of  the, 
450 

•*  Britons  of  LtthaTi  the  [App.  503 

Brimn,  Ui',  414 

Broci  Bos  (Badger  Wood),  302,  392 

Brody,  141, 148.— Mac,  401  {see  Mac 
Bruaideadhd) 

Brogan,  St.  Patrick*s  scribe,  308 

Bronaigh ;  Cluain^  [App.  538 

Bronze,  golden ;  rods  of,  310 

Brooch  of  MainiMac  Durthackt  acci* 
dentally  found  in  presence  of,  and 
claimed  by,  Aithirni  the  poet,  268 

Broom  out  of  Fanait;  the,  420,  421, 
423,  426,  428  [App.  632, 634 

Bronze;  vat  of  ale, 811, — bed-rods  of 
golden,  310 

Bruaideadha^Mac-\  (MacBrody),401 
[App.  625, 'etc 

Brughaidh,  83 

Brugh  na  Boinn^  [App.  506].—"  The 
teeming  Brugh'^  [App.  597 

Bru^h,  the  fairy  mansion  of,  308 

BrutgheanDa  Choga(aeeDa  Choga\ 
260 

Brwighean  Da  DergUy  14, 185.  [App. 
618.— referred  to  by  Flannj  242 

Brussels,  Burgundian  Library,  26, — 
MSS.,  in,  232 


Buadhachf  Laeghair^^  275 

Bunn  (see    [Tale   of]    BaiU  Mac 

Buain),  464,  472 
Buan^  the  wife  of  Mesgedhra,  death 

of,  270 
Buanlamh^  222 

Bucket  {Dun  Buichef)  [App.  588  n. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of ;  shinne  in  pos- 
session of,  336 
Buffoons,  248  {Taulckxnni,  App.  618) 
Bmdhe  Chonnaill,  425,  428  [App.  630 
Builders,  the  principal  ancient,  222, 

[App.  677 
Builder;  the  first  in  Erinn,  221 
Buildings  of  stone  in   Erinn,  Mac 

Firbis  on,  223' 
Buiraheis  Umhaillj  178,  [App.  661. 
Butthe,  20,  23,  43,  58,  56  (and  see 

Flann  of  Monasterboice) 
Bunratty  Castle,  built  by  De  Clare, 

236 
Burach,  38  [App.  591  n. 
Burgheis  Utnhaill  (Borrisoole) ;  Mo- 
nastery of,  1 78,  L<App.  561. 
Burkes,  the,  wrote  in  Gaedhilic,  6 ; — 

the,  of  Clann  WUliam,  422 
Borren,  2X2.^ CfLochlainn  of,  235 
Bursting    of   Lakes     {Tomadhma); 

Historic  Tales  of  the,  294 
Butlers,  the,  wrote  in  Gaedhilic,  6 — 

Mac  Richard  Butler,  19. 
C ;  (of  the  sound  of  the  letter  c  in 

Gaedhelicl  48  n.     ^ 
Caah  (see  (Jathach\  321,  327 
Cabinteely;  Tulach  na  n-Espuc^  near, 

882 
Cachanif  the  poet,  etc.  217 
Cabur,  stone-builder  of  Tara,  222 
Caech  {liudhraighe),  109  [App.  539 
Caeilti  Mac  Ronain,  Poems  ascribed 

to,  301  ei  seq,  (see  CaUt€) 
Caelain ;  Cluatn-y  374 
Caelbad   (ancestor  of  Aengua   CeiU 

D€\  a  Rudridan,  363  [App.  610 
Cael=Caol,  177. 
Caei    O^Neamhain,    308,  — and   the 

lady  Credhi  [App.  594 
Cael,  the  Strand  of  {Traigh  Caeii), 

811 
Caeluisgtf  {Tadhg\  212 
Caeluisg^y  "  Narrow  Water",  235 
Caemh  (Aedh),  210,  213 
Caemhghiny  St.  (Kevin),  of  Gieann  dd 

Locha  i  Life  of,  340 
Caenraigke^  189 

Caherass  {Catkair  Easa)    [App.  486 
Cahir  (Co.  Tipperary):   liadamarf 

near,  305 
Catcher y  the  Druid,  217 
CaUitini  the  sons  of  [App.  508,— ne- 
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cromantic   arts   of  the   children 
of  [App.  687  n. 
CaUlin,  St.,  of  Fidhnacha  (Co.  Lei- 
trim);    Life  of,  31,  840,  398.— 
"Prophecies"  of,  398.— Shrine  of, 
337  [App,  626 
CaUt€  Mac  Ronaxn^  301,  et  seq,; — ^in 
a  foot  race,    [App.  587  n.— his 
poems,  311  [App.  694 
Cninioch,  209. 

Cairbr^j  217,— (see  O^Karbri),  323 
Cairbr^  Cinn-Cait,  198,  230,  262, 264 

[App.  690  n. 
Cairbr€  Lifeachair,  48,  72; — Skilled 
at  Battle  of  Gabkra,  304.— King 
of  Ciaraighe  Luachra  (Kerry),  309 
[App.  697. — Finn  slain,  (a.d.  283), 
m  reign  of,  304 
Cairbr^  JSm/ear,   49    [App.  483  n., 

607  n.,  613 
Caii-bri  Riada  (ancestor  of  Dalria- 

dans),  616 
Cairbri,  son  of  Cortnctc  Mac  Airt,  386 
Cairbr€^  the  satirist,  son  of  the  poet- 
ess Etan,  248 
Cairbrech  (Donnchadh,  O'Brian),  212 
Cairell  (Tuan^  son  of),  171 
Can  in  (t/i) ;  0  Mtackair  in,  147, 
Vairnech  of  TuU^n,  St.,  336  [App.600 
Cairpr€Niafer,  49,  tApp.483,507,613 
Cairpri  Cinn  Cat>,  198,  230,262,264 

[App.  690  n. 
Cairpri  Niadh  [App.  516 
Cairthenn  Finn,  210,213 
Crtw^,  (the  river),  389 
Caisel=a,  stone  fortress,  [App.  577 ; 

664 
Caisin,  209 

CaMach,  95,  407,  662 
Caibhach  Rnadh  O'Donndl,  179,  407, 

etc.  [App.  562 
Calendar  {clar?)    [App.  699 
"  Calf" ;  "  to  every  cow  her'\  328 ;  — 
"  courting  over  a  living"  [App.  503 
Callaghan  (see  CeaUachan\  200,  238 
Calphurnn,  father  of  St.  Patrick,  396 
Calwell,  Castle- ;  near  Caeluisg€,  235 
Cambray,  MS.  at,  28 
*•  Cambrensis  E  versus",  by  Lynch,  443 
Cambrensis,  rGiraldus).  481,432, — as 
to  the  Bachall  Isu  [App.  602,  603. 
— ^Passages  from,  concerning  pre- 
tended **Prophecie8",432,  [App.634 
Cam,   St.    Finan ;    of    Cenn  Eitigh  ; 

(King's  County),  340 
Camm;  Conchobnar,  [App.  548 
Campion's  History,  (the  Bachall  Isu 

referred  to  in) ;  [App.  603 
CandUsh  {0' CuindlUT),  192 
Can  {escra),  of  ale,  [App.  621 


Canons,  857,— of  St.  Patii<^  the,  373 
[App.  612. — as  to  absence  from 

Mass  on  Sunday,  872 — **  CaDon'* 

of  Fothadh  na  Catufifi^^  364,  419 

[App.  610 
Cano^  the,  243 
Cantire,  Ceann  Tir€;  Cuchtdainn  in 

280.— Battle  of,  [App.  622 
Cao^dach  [App.  494 
CaaUt€y  [and   see    CaUU"],    200;— 

cousin  of  Finn  Mac  Cunmaiiif  299 
Caoin,  Oirear,  287 
Caoh==cael,  177 

Capa,  the  first  doctor  in  Erinn,  221 
Capha,  son  of  Cinga  [App.  465 
Caradniadh  TeiscM,  46 
Carbry ;  Granard  in  the  territory  of 

849 
Carew,  Sir  George ;  &lse  use  of  pre- 
tended "  prophecy*  by,  484  [App. 

636 
Carlingford   {Cuan    Snamka  Aigk- 

nech\  287 
Carlsruhe,  MSS.  at,  27,  28 
Carmogcdy  311 

Cam,  of  the  daughter  of  Brian^  126 
Cam  Glas  [App.  477  n. 
Cam  of  Traigh  EothaUi,  the,  246 
Cam  OUhriaUaiphy  100 
Cam   Tighemaigh  (mountain,  near 

Bathcormac,  Co.  Cork,)  267 
Cam  UiNdd  (Co.  Cork),  422 
Carpenters,  249 
Carraig  Locha  C^,  96 
Carraip  Mhic  LHarmada,  96 
Carraig  C  g-Conaiil (Co,  Ldmenck), 

212 
Carraig    Phatraic  (the    ''Bock   of 

Cashel")  [App.  623 
Carrignavar,  196 
Cartait  (the  only  Pictish  word  we 

have),  20 
Carthack,    214;— (called  Mochvda), 

theBuleof  St.,  374 
Carthainn^  209 

Carthaimij  Mac,  Saint,  324,  325 
Carved    rilvcr  lintel  of  the  Lady 

CredhCs  door,  310 
Cas,  209, 213 ;— (a  box\  827 
Cashel;  Sakair  of,  1 9 ; — ^nrst  discoveiy 

of  the  site  of  [App.  485  n.— the 

Bock  of  (called  Carraig  Phatraic), 

[App.  623,—  ="  Maceria";  654 
Casruba,  stone-builder  of  Ailitm,  222 
Cassidy,  [see  O'Caisid^l,  85,  86 
Castle  Conor,  228 
Castlefore,  (Bail^    Caill€  Fogkair), 

166,  170 
CasUe  KeUy,  Co.  Galway,  111.   [See 

Errata] 
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Cathach,  the,  321,  837 

Cathair  Boirch€^  Slaughter  of;  Tale 

of  the,  261 
Cathair  Conroi  (In  Kerry),  [aee'Cwroi 

Afae  Dair€'\  \  [App.  631  n.,  etc. 
Cathair  Mdr,  68,  167,  208.— Race  of 

in  Leinster,  208 
Cathairs ;  Baths,  Forts,  and,  449 
Cathal,  26 

Cathal   Crobk  -  Dtarg   Ua    Concho* 
^    bhair.  [App.  547 
CathalMac  Finghuin^^  Kug  of  Mon- 
ster, CA.D.  720;,  238,  358 
CQthal  MacGnlre,  84;  his  death,  84. 

[App.  533 
CaMaf  0*Conor,  114 
Catha,  The  (Battles);   (''Historic 

Tales",  No.  1),  243 
Cathbadh,  45 

Cathbharr  O'DonneU,  179,  214,  331 
[App.599.— the  first  0'Donnell,2 14 
Cath  Chnuic  an  Air,  812 
*•  Cat-head",  Cairbr/,  230, 262,  264 
Cathair  Mdr,  68, 107,  208 
Catherine,  figure  of  Saint,  324 
Catholics  persecuted  in  Ireland,  355 
Cathrach  Boirch^,  Argain^  261 
Caihreim  ChonghaU  C/ilairingnigh^  261 
Caihrtim  Dathif  the;  referred  to  by 

Flann,  242 
Cathreim    Thoirdhealbhaigh,    ("  The 

Wars  of  Thomond"),  195,  234 
Cavalry  fighting  at  Battle  of  Gabkra 

304 
Caves,  of  the  Tales  of  (  Uathd),  [His- 
toric Tales,  No.  9],  283 
C^j  Loch,  Annals  of,  97.  [App.  534 
C€,  Raith  ofBeinn-j  [App.  691  n. 
Ceacht ;  Mac,  447 

Ceallach,  St,  (son  of  Eoghnn  Bel) ; 
[App.  532.— Life  of,  340,  [App.  647 
CeaUach  Mac  Curtin,  82 
Ceailachan  of  Cashel,  K.  of  Muhster, 

[A.D.  934],  200,  238 
Ceann  Btrraidh^,  servant  of  Conor 
Mac  Nessa.    [App,  642. — "  Ceann 
Berraidh^s  sovereignty   over  Ul- 
ster*'.   [App.  642 
Ceann  (or  Crom)  Cruach^  103.  [App. 

538 
Ceannfaelad,  47,  48,  49,  418 
Ceann  Feabhrat,  Battle  of;  395,  416 
Ceann  Fuait,  Battle  of  (915),  421 
Ceann  Mara  {see  Kinvara),  Battle  of, 

803  ;— Church  of,  292 
Ceann  Sleibhi;  Tale  of  the  Feast  of 

Comin's  House  of,  313 
Ce<inn  Tir€,  Land's  End  ("  Canth^'*)- 
in  Scotland,  280;- Battle  of  [App. ' 
584  n.,  622 


Cearbhall,  132 

Ceannna,  Dun-,  427,  429 

Cearna,  the  Hill  of ;  259 

Cearnachy  14 

Cearra  (Co.  Sllgo);  Clann  Firbis 
historians  of,  219 

Ceasair,  the  lady,  13,  171,  225.~-her 
female  physician,  221 

Ceasnaidhean  Uladh,  Tale  of  the,  37 
[App.  637-8 

Cecht,  Mac-;  one  of  St.  Patrick's 
smiths,  837 

Ceileachair  Mac  Conn  na  mBochtjlSB, 
182,  185;— ifae/mA«ir^  Mac,  182. 
[App.  670 

Ced€Di,  12,17,26,63,76,111,185,853 

Ceinnselach,  5 

Ceinnsealach,  Enna;  (^Eochaidh,  son 
of),  454 

Ceis  Corann,  Tale  of  the  Court  of;  8 1 3 

Ceisneamh  Inghini  Ghuill  [App.  623 

Ceiihlenn ;  Lugh  Mac-,  888 

Cein,  Tadhg  Mac ;  Tale  of  the  Ad- 
ventures of,  318 

Ceiiach,  48 

Cellar,  son  of  Oengtts,  363  [App.  610 

Cellrais,  108, 109 

Celtic  Society,  Miscellany  of,  207 

Cenannus  (Kells),  331 

Cenel  Chonaill,  183,  327,— the  his- 
torians of  the,  219,  [App.  570,  600 

Cenel  Eoghain,  the,  407 ; — the  histo- 
rians of  the,  219 

Cenel  Fhiachach,  (in  Westmeath),I63 

Cennabrat,  187 

Cennfaeladh  "the  Learned**,  of;  47, 
48,50. — cured  at  Tuaim  Drecain, 
4 18.— hisTablets  ("Charta-Book'*), 
[App.  472 

Ce;iM/i><r(8ee  Ceann-tir^),  280, — Bat- 
tle of,  [App.  584  n.,  622 

Censelach  [App.  482n.— jE^nna  Ceinn- 
selach, 5  n.  454,  482  and  n. 

Ceolachy  42 

Cerbheoill  {Diannaid  Mac  Fergkusa), 
55,  HI 

Cerds  (gold,  silver,  and  brass  workers), 
249 

Cermna  MHbh€oil  (the  three  sons  of), 
447 

Cerrbheoil,  (Diarmaid MacFerghusa), 
55,  111 

Ce«air,thehidy,13, 171, 221, 225,  etc. 

Cesam,  the  poet,  388   [App.  620 

Cet  Mac  Magach,  275 

Cethach,  Flann-,  398,401,402,421,426 

Cethur,  (or  Mac  Ceacht),  447 

Chaerthainn,  Bruighean-,  313 

"  Chain-verse*'  (  CWicA/ann),  365 

Chains  of  Silver,  426 
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Chairof  Cre</Ai,310 

Choir  of  the  chief  poet,  the,  888 

Chairn^f  Domhnach" ;  (qu.  Donnycar- 
ney?)382 

Chaldeans,  the,  869, — tract  on  the 
JSJngB  of,  83 

Champion*8  Eztaay,  the  {BaiU  an 
6'cm7),  386.  419 

Champions  of  the  Bojal  Branch,  270, 

274,  279 Champions,  Order  of; 

or  of  Knighthood  [App.  507 

Champions,  professional,  279 

Characteristics  of  the  races  in  Erinn, 
223 

Charioteer  of  Cuchulainn ;  Leiegh^  278 

Chariot  of  ComitW  if  or,  269.— of  Cu- 
chulainn, 281 of  St.  Patrick  and 

St.  Fiacc  [App.  606 

Charlemagne,  the  Conquests  of  (tract 
in  the  Book  of  Lismore),  25, 200.— 
The  Triumphs  of  [App.  531 

Charms,  (DnOdical  or  Medidnal),  28. 

'*  CharU-Dook"  of  Cenn/ae^cfA,  the, 
[App.  472 

Charter  of  Land ;  Oengus  CDomknal" 
lain  witness  to  a,  835 

Charter;  the  oldest,  of  the  land  of 
Niall,  423 

Charthiy  {Magk  an),  [in  Scotland] ; 
287,  288 

Chasuble  (*'  perforated  garment''},397 

Chess-plajing  [App.  505 

Children;  dedication  of,  to  the 
Church,  372 

Chivalry,  a  row  in,  280. — ^Vows  of, 
314. — Custom  of  (ladies  calling  on 
a  hero  of  the  opposite  army  to 
show  himself  to  them),  276 

ChonaUl,  Tir^,  829 

Chonaill  Gahhray  Ui-^  (Co.  limerick),' 
316 

Chonchobhair,  Aideadh-,  274 

Chonnaillf  Buidke- ;  (and  Crom  Chon- 
naill);  426.  428  [App.  630 

Chosgair;  Tealach  an  (Hill  of  the 
Victory),  451 

Christ;  Birth  of  (Synchronisms  of) 
[App.  509.—"  Cli."  contraction  for 
the  name  of,  366. — Conckobar  Mac 
Nessa  accounted  the  first  martyr 
in  Erinn  for,  277. — Mystical  Inter- 
pretation of  the  ancestry  of,  379. — 
Representation  of,  in  alto  reUero, 
S23 

Christ-Church,  Dublin,  the  "White 
Book"  of  [App.  603.— The  "  Book 
of  Obits.'*,  etc.,  of  [App.  602.— 
"  BUck  Book"  oi  [App.  603 

Christian  Period ;  Of  the  remains  of 
the  early,  320 


Christianity  in  Erinn  befiore  SC  Ps- 

trick,  397 
Chronicon  Batisbonense,  the,  346 
'*Chronicum  Scotorum**,   they   120, 

126,  128  [App.  542 

ChBON0I/M}I8T8     and      HiSTORIJjra, 

EARLY ;  Of  the,  52,  53,  etc 

Chronological  Poem  d  Gilia  Ckum- 
hain,  55.— of  Eochaidh  OTbrni,  69 

Chronology  of  Annals  of  Lock  CX 
101.— of  the  Four  Masters,  151 

Church;  altar  at  the  east  end  of  m, 
897.-Hind  State,  844. — Canon  on 
dedication  of  children  to  the^  372. 
— the  early,  in  Erinn,  820 

Ctdn,  son  of  OUioU  Olwm^  209  [App. 
598 

Cuin,  the  son  ot  Dianctcht^  849 

Cianachta  Glinn^  Geimhin,  147 

Ciaraighe  Luackra  (Keny),  309 
[App.  597,  630 

Ciaran,  St.;  8,  41,  59,  197.— his 
Hand ;  Tale  of  the  Man  who  swore 
by  [App.  532.— of  Btlack  Lmm, 
850  [App.  608.— of  Clonmacnoisp ; 
Life  of,  840,  842.— referred  to  in 
"  prophecy"  of  SL  JSerci&oji,  417.— 
the  Rule  of,  874.— of  Dukeek,  64, 
—of  SaigMr  (King's  Ca);  Life  of^ 
340,  342.— (Story  of)  [Appt  581 

Ciarraighe,  309,  597,  630 

Cidoinj  (or  Cidoim),  stone-builder  of 
Cur&i  Mac  Dair€y  222 

Cildi,  Colwn-  [App.  608 

cm  AusaUU,  844,— (Eilloa^),  421,— 
(CUlAuxilt)  [Appw606 

CUl  ChaidU,  15 1 

cm  Chluaine  (Co.  Galway);  St 
Grellan  of,  340 

CmDaraiJDruim  Crio^)  [AppL  487 

cm  Eochain ;  Battle  o<  395 

cm  Finch€  in  Magh  Raigkni^  302 

cm  Gabhra,  17 

cm  Garad,  la 

CmManckin  [App.  680 

cm  Mic  Creichi  (near  IniwtimoD)> 
App.  630 

cm  Monack,  344  [App.  606 

cm  Moionuig,  184 

cm  Ronain^  22 

Cimbaoth,  63,^(Dr.  Todd  on  the  pas- 
sage iu  Tighernach\  [A]^.  518 

Cinaeth  O'Uartigan,  42,  49  (n.  28X 
53,  [App.  513,  643. 

Cin  Droma  Sneckta^  18,  15,  41,  63 
[App.  601 

Cinel  ChonaUl,  (O'Donnells),  the; 
[and  see  O'DomknaUl];  188,  219, 
827  [App.  570,  600;— the  Catkach 
of  the  [App.  699 
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Cinel  Eoghain  (0*Neils  of  Tyrone) ; 

Histomns  of  the,  219 
Cine/  Fiachaidh  [App.  693 
Cinffa^  son  of  Ros  [App.  465 
Cingrifl;  Fhaiaoh,  447 
Cin»-Cait,  Cairbri,  280,262,  264 
Cinnathrach  (Aengos),  209 
Cinnaitin  (^Aenqxui)^  209 
Cinne«%A,  211,  213 
Cinn  [or  Cenn\  Eitigh  (King's  Co.); 

St.  Finan  Cam  of,  840 
Ciothach;  Fiann,  398,  401,  402,  421, 

426 
Or,  217,— stone-builder  of  Borne,  222 
Cis,  217 

Cithruadk,  200      ' 
CiTilizatlon  of  onr  pagan  ancestors,  4 
Clachan  Mucadha,  101 
Claen,  fofd  of  the  Lifiat,  270,  275 
Cldir^;  Battle  of,  [App.  586  n. 
Clairine;  Battle  of;  [App.  621 
Clanna-Nemhtidhy  the,  217 
Clann  Cholmain,  the,  418 
Clann  Ckonaill,  the,  406 
Ciann  Chttilein,  (in  Clare),  the,  284 
Clann  Ui  Mhaeuckanair^,  the,  148 
Clann  William ;  Burkes  of,  the,  422 
Clanchy  (Mac  Flanchadhd),  210 
C/ar  (Calendar?),  599 
Clare,  De,  284,  236 
dare,  the  chieftains  and  clanns  of, 
287. — Fenian  Tales  current  in,  299. 
—Topography  of  [App.  630 
Clams  (Sanctus  Magonus)  HApp.  608 
Classical  Teacher,  the(^6r-Zei^Ain»)t 

2  n.,  9  n.,  56  [App.  495 
Classification  of  the  people  in  ancient 

Erinn;  a  fixed  legal,  4 
Clathrat  or  Clara,  37 
Clear;  Cape,  449 

Cleitechf  the  enchanted  house  of,  308 
CUUech;    palace   of  Muireheartach 
Mac  Ercy  on  the  Boyne,  [App.  600 
Ckith  (see  C/t),  9  n. 
Clery,  Book  of  Bally-,  22 
Clergy   the,  released  from  military 

senrice,  863 
C/t,  or  Cleith  (column,  or  tree  of  a 

bouse),  9  n. 
C/i,  the,  241,  248 
Cliabhgklas    {Aedh)f    lAedh,    <*the 

^y-bodied"],  401 
ChacA;  £ocAauM,chief  of  [App.585n. 
Cliachy    harper   of   SnUrdtibn    Mac 

Smdil,  426 
CHach ;  Loch  Crotta- ;  (Lake  of  C6'- 

ach'8  Harp),  427 
CUaih,  Dubhlinn  Atha,  269 
Clwdhna,  the  Wave  {Tonn)  of,  806, 
807 


Cliu  Mail  [App.  480 

Clochar,  825 

Clock  na  Coi7/f«r(Clonakilty),  306 

Clochar  (Co.  Tyrone),  825.— Bishop 

Ermedach,  of  [App.  608 
Chchair,   Oenach-;    (Manister,    Co. 

Limerick),  305 
Cloc  Phatraic  (Bell  of  St.  Patrick), 

336,  837 
Cioq=chc,  177 
Clogher((7orAar),  290 
Cioff  na  Riffh  (Bell  of  the  Kings),  834 
ClonakiIty*((7ocA  na  CoWt/),  306 
Clonard,  St.  Finnenof,  291,  340 
Clones,  Monastery  of;  (The  Domh- 

nach),  325 
Clonfert    {Chain    Ferta    Brenainn) 
[App.  477.— St.  Brendan  of,  899 ; 
—Life  of,  340 
Clongowes   Wood  College;   Oozier 

at,  388 
Clonmacnoise,  352. — History  of  the 
Foundation  of,  68  [App.  517. — 
St.  Ciaran'a  beil  (imda)  at,  27. — 
Annals  of,  180, — ^Authorities  used 
for,  187.— Crozier  of,  838.— Z^onn- 

chadh   O'BraoiVi,  Abbot  of,  419 

Prayer  of  Colga  Ua  Duinechda  of, 
879. — ^Turgesius*  wife,  superior  of, 
400 
Clonsost  {Cluain  Sa^ta),  352 
Clontarf,  Battle  of ;  **  foretold",  400 
Clothar  (Clogher),  290 
Clothrann  {IniS'),  112 
Cloyne    {Chain    UamAa)   **of    the 

Caves",  66 
Chada  ;  Sraih-,  [App.  591  n. 
Chain  Bronaigk     [App.  538 
Chain  Caelain,S7i 
Chain  Eidhneach,  21,26,864 
Chain  Ferta  (Clonfert),  899 
Chain  Fraoich,  110  [App.  539 
Chain  Hi  Bhroin,  94 
Chain  Mic  Ndis,  (Clonmacnoise) ;  8, 

21,59,138,185 
Chains  {see  Oil  Chluain/),  340 
Chain  Sosta  (Clonsost),  852,  358 
Chain  lorard  (Clonard),  170 
Chain    Uamha    (Cloyne;    literally, 

"  Cloyne  of  the  Caves"),  66 
Clyde :  Strath-,  [App.  591  n. 
CnamhchoiH  (in  llpperary),  385,  408 
CnamhchoilUi  the  Coirth€;  (Bock  of), 

885,  402 
Cnoc  Ain^f  (Knockany),    316,  317, 

486  n. 
Cnoc  an  Air^  Battle  of  (the  Hill  of 

Slaughter),  312 
Cnoc  na  n-Aspal;  Abbot  of,  361 
Cnoc  Grein^,  422 
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Cnoc  Luing/  (*'  Knocklong^) ;  Drom 

Damhgkair^,  198,200,  271 
Cnoc  Sa;Hhna,  Battle  of,  312 
Cnucha,  Battle  of;  Cumhall,  killed  at 

the,  302 
Coast  Guards,  Finn\  315 
Cobai;  Eochaidh,  363  [App.  610 
CobhthacM  Cael  Breagh,  63,  208,  461. 

—kiUed  in  Dinn  JUgh,  233 
Colfai;  Druim-t  [App.  607 
Cochlan  {Mac\  163,— [Pedigree  of, 

App.  550 
Codan  Corinchisnech^  phjudao,  221 
Codiad=cothd,  177 
Coelbady  363  [App.  610 
Coerabar  Boeth,  daughter  of  Etal 

Anbuaiif  426 
Cotm'fkuCs  [S.  Kerin's],  Church  at 

Gfeann  da  Locha^  367,  370 
Coga  (eee  Da  Chogd),    260,  [App. 

584  n. 
"  Cogadk  Gall  re  Gaedhealaibh'',  the, 

232 
CoicU  O'CoicU,  102 
Coigedh  Shreing  [App.  563 
CoUi  Eassa,  102 
Coillefoqhair,  (BaiU\  166,  170 
Coir^  l^reacain,  257,  [App.  587  n. 
Coirth^  CnaiiihchoUf^,  the,  385,  402 
CoirtfitfDearg  (the  Red  Pillar  Stonel 

ofZ)aMi,288  ^ 

Cokely,  {OCoicU\  102 
Colamna  fearb^  32 
Colgan,  Father  John,  26,  148,  [App. 

645. — ^Defended  against  Lanigiin, 

341,  345. — On  the  ancient  Lives 

of  St.  Patrick,  348 
Colgu ;  Aedh,  the  son  of^  420 
Colgu  Ua  Duinechda ;  Pirayer  of,  379 


[App.  615 
of/a 


Colla  Mac  Mahon  of  Oriell  [App.  557 
Colla  Uais,  55,  72,  167— Race  of; 

Clann  Ferhis  historians,  219 
Co//a«,  the  Three:  Colla  Uais,  Colla 

Meanrij  and  CoUa  Fochri^  the  de- 
stroyers of  Emania,  72 
Collatt,  Cntimtkir ;  firom  Druim  Roil- 

gech,  [App.  608 
Coll  Buana  ('<  the  Hazel  of  BuarT), 

270 
College  of  St.  Colnmba ;  the  Miosach 

at,  336 
College,  Trinity;  MSS.  copied  for, 

870 
Caiman  (see  Clann  Cholmain),  413 
Colman  Mdr,  414 

Colman,  St.,  of  Arann  Island,  293, 350 
Colman,  St.,  of  Cruachan  AigU,  423 
Colman  G'Seasnan,  53 
Colman  Uamhach  [App.  608 


Coloured  thatch,  310 

Colpa,  447  {Inbhear  Colpa) 

Cotptha^  200. — Rath  Colptha    [App. 
603 

Colton*s   Visitation,    Primate;   Dr. 
Beeves*  edition  of  [App.  613 

Columba,  St.,  (Cohm  CdU);  forged 
"  prophecy"  of,  432 

Columbanus,  MS.  Comn^entary  on 
the  Psalms,  by  (at  Milan),  27 

Colum   CilU,  Saint,   17,   18,  41,  77, 
170,  218,  339et  seq..  342, 369,  399, 
407;— called  CohmCilditApp.eOS; 
the  son  of  Feidhlimidh  [App.  608, 
— ^flrst  compiled  the  miracles  of  St. 
Patrick  [App.  501,  608.— Prayer 
of,    829    [App.    508.  —  «^fti»- 
of,   77.— Rule  of;  374  [App.  612. 
—CuUefadh  of,    332,    334   [App. 
699.— Crozier  of,  338.-^iis  ^  MAra 
218.— Copy  of  the  Psalms  by,  321, 
327.— Figure  of,  823.  — his  burial 
and  exhumation,  410. — Judgment 
of  K.  Diarmaid  against,  328.  — 
Lives  of,  389  et  seq.,  342.— O'Don-j  ^ 
nell's  Life  of,  407  [App.  540.— Pre- 1 
tended  "  ProjEocies  *  of,  399,  432, 
[App.  626  et  seq.,  634^5,— ra/wa 
CUU,  and  the  Saints  of  Scotland. 
369. — pedigree  of,  360. — acquainted 
with^c<;  Mac  l>€,  399.— his  Poem 
on  Eochaidh  Mac  Eirc^  and  on  the 

Battle  of  Magh  Tnireadh,  242 

the  Cathach  of,  330  [App.  598,  599 

Colony,  Immigration  of  a  (  TWAomA- 
ladh) ;  "  Historic  Tales"  of,  294 

Coman  of  Ceann  Mara,  Saint,  292 

Comar,  Battle  of,  307 

CoMgall,  (son  of  Domangort),  55, — 
Saint,  170 

Comhnd,  212 

Comharba  (successor),  58,  325 

Comhghall;  the  Rule  of  St.,  374 

Commandments,  the  Ten  {JJeick  m* 
Breithir) ;  [a  name  for  the  Penta- 
teuch,] 9,  81,  [App.  495 

Commons,  Committee  of  the  House 
of  (1849),  345 

Comyn,  John;  giant  by  John  Earl 
of  Moreton  to  [App.  604 

ConachaU;  Battle  of,  101 

Conacklann,  or  "  Chain- Verse",  363 

ConaiJi,Cin€l(9ee  Cinel  CAonciiff>,183, 
219,  327  [App.  599,  600 

Conaill,  Clann;  heir  loom  of  the, 
183,  327,  219  [App.  699,  600 

ConaW,  Buidht ;  the,  425  [App.  630 

Conaill,  Cram:  the(ib.) 

Coriaing's  Tower,  244  [App.  690  n. 

Conairi  M6r  Mac  Edersceoil  (Mo- 
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narch  a.ii«  5091),  14,  45,  54,  258^ 
453,  [App.  618.— Date  of  the  reign 
of  [App.  509. — Cu-fflas,  Master  of 
the  Hounds  to  [App.  586  n. 
Conair€  (yClerigh,  148 
Conair€y  the  Rath  of  [App.  515 
Conail    Ceamach,  14,  49,  226,  270, 
275,  279  [App.  514;— ^and  B^lchu 

[App.  590  n. — At  Ross  na  High 
App.  589  n.— Death  of  [App.  483, 

687  n.— The  «  Red  Route**  of,  819 
Conail  Dearg  Ua  Corra^  289 
Conail  Eachluaith,  209 
Conail  ^r<^n,286,— (Adyenturesof), 

819, 328,380.— Burial  o^(a.d.  464), 

898 
Conail  («  of  the  Swift  Steeds'*),  213 
Conail "  Sciatk'Bhachair,  331 
Conail,  son  of  Amhalgaidh,  330 
Conally  son  of  Coelmuin^j  at  Rome; 

662-3 
Conail,  son  of  Niall  **  Naoi-ghiallach'% 

360 
Conamhail,  son  of  Gilla-Arri,  403 
Conan  Mac  Moma,  317 
Conan^s  House  of    Ceann    Sleibhe; 

Tale  of  the  Feast  of,  313 
Conception ;  the  Immaculate,  380 
Conchobhar,   oi;   St.   Ultan,   son   of 

[App.  608 
Conchobhar,  54,  96 
Conchobhar  Camm  [App.  548 
Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa ;  69,  etc.  [see 

Ck>nor], — ^the  Vision  of  [App.  592n. 

—Tragedy  of,  274,  276,  463  [App. 

593,  636.— On  the  place  of  death  of 

[App.  693 
Conchobhar  na  Siubhdain€,  236 
Conchobhar,  son  of  Maelsechlainn,  346 
Condir^  17  [on,  372 

Confession  and  Ahsolution;    Canon 
Confey,   near   Lucan  {Ceannfuait) ; 

Battle  of,  421 
Confessors,  assembly  of  3000  Father-, 

381 
Conga  (Con^) ;  the  Cross  of,  338 — 

magh  Tmreadh,  near,  245 
Congal  Claen,  50  [App.  586  n. 
Conghal    Clarmaneach    (Caithreim) ; 

(the  Battles  of.  Tale  of),  261.— the 

Triumphs  of  [App.  691  n. 
ConghbhaU,  Ua  i   Book    of  the,    13 

[App.  496 
Congknn^  Mac ;  the  Poet,  353 
CotUaedh,  artificer  of  St.  Brigid,  338 
Conla  Ruadh,  Tale  of  the  Adventures 

of,  818 
Conloingeas,  (^Cormac),  36,  etc. 
Conmach,  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  863 
Conmaicn^,  101 


Conma\cn€MaigheRein;  O'Duigenans, 

the  historians  of  the,  219 
Conn  "  Ced.  Cathach" ;  ("  of  the  Hun- 
dred Battles'*),  the  birth  of  [App. 

531. — poems  on, 300. — ^his  reign, 

453  (and  see  Bail€  Chuinn,  and 

Bath  an  Scdil)  [App.  618,  620.— 

"  Prophecies"  ascribed  to,  385 
"  Conn's  half**  (see  ''Leath  Chuinn"*), 

400,  etc. 
Conns,  the  three ;  407,  507, — ^the  son 

of;  [App  479,  507 
Con,  Loch ;   Paten  of  St.  Tighernan 

found  at,  838 
Conn-na  mBocht,  138,  182,  184,  1^6, 

[App.  570,  571 
Connacht,  Annals  of,  104, 113 
Connacht,    Fenians    of;    Goll  Mac 

Monia,  chief  of  the,  302 
Connellan's  edition  of  the  Annals  of 

the  Four  Masters,  160,  159 
Connery ;  the  Abb^,  60 
*    Connla  Mac  Echagan,  130 
Conor ;  Castle,  223 — diocese  of,  76 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  69,  etc.  [and  see 

Conchobhar'] Adhna,pQGl  of,  383. 

— Cormac  Conloingeas,  son  of,  260, 

275. — tract  on  the  Death  of  [App. 

633,— the  History  of,  463 
Conor  O'Beaghan,  82 
Conroy,  Florence  (^G'Maelchonair^), 

[App.  644 
Conrm;  Aideadh^,  273 
Conry,  John,  98 
Consecrating  touch   of  the  crozicr, 

the,  413 
Consecration  of  a  church;  ancient 

ritual  for,  867,  878 
Constantinople;  OUen,  stone-builder 

of,  222 
Constantino   the   Great;    Story   of 

[App.  632 
Consul ;  Altus,  a  Roman,277,[App.642 
**  Contention  of  the  Bards",  the,  141 
Continental   expeditions  of    Ugaint^ 

Mdr,  451 
Continuation  of  Tighemagh,  by  Mac 

Gradoigh,  74  [App.  529 
Contractions  appended  to  O'Clery's 

Glossary,  178  [App.  660 
Copenhagen,  no  firagments  of  Irish 

MSS.  found  in,  6 
Cooke,  Mr.,  of  Birr,  337 
Coolavin,  (Cui7   O  bh-Finn),   145, 

[App.  646,  548 
*'Copy;  to  every  book  its*',  328 
Corann,  101.— Battle  of  [App.  686  n. 
Corb,  the  Poet.  209, 388.    [App.  620 
Core,  210 
Core  of  Caisel,     [App.  491 
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Core,  the  8on  of  Lughaidh,  Tale  of. 
[App.  469 ;— his  city,  [ App.  623 

Corca  Laoif  190 

Coroomroe  Ahbey,  212,  234,  346 
[App.  630.— Founded  by  Conor 
O'Brien,  234 

Ckwcomroe,  the  CfTroighihigks  of,  346 

Cork,  woe  to  the  people  of,  (*'  Pino- 
phecy**  of);  420,  421,  426,  428 

CoRHAC  Mac  Aibt  ;  History  of  King, 
42,  43, — A  righteous  Judge,  10  n. 
— Description  of,  44  [App.  610. 
— Learning  and  legislation  of,  46- 
47. — ^At  Drom  Damhghairi  [App. 
689  n.  —Courtship  of  Ji  iAA^,Daugh- 
ter  of,  283.— Tale  of  the  Adven- 
tures of,  318.— 5aftatr,  9,  41,  402, 
464,  666 

Cormac  MacChmUermain,  12, 63, 41 7; 
— K.  of  Munster  (a.d.  885),  238.— 
KiUed  (ad.  903),  420  [App.  467. 
—Killed  on  a  Tuesday,  406.— The 
Rule  of,  376,— his  Glossary,  17,  19. 
—on ''Ttathrc^'  and  " TuighenT,  384 

Cormac  Conloingeas,  36,  etc. 

Cormac  (see  Rath  Chormaic)^  402 

Cormac  Cos,  Death  of,  312. — Race  of 
in  Thomond,  208 

Cormac  MacLaghteghi,  68 

Cormac,  successor  of  Colitm  CilU,  338 

Cormaic,  Maimster  ua  g-,  352 

Cormaic  (and  see  Ua  Cormaic),  70 
[App.  626 

Cormaic  Ua;  Abban,  son  of,  382 
[App.  616 

Comuian,  381  [App.  615 

Corra,  Ua ;  Tale  of  the  Imramh  (Ex- 
pedition) of  the,  289 

"  Corrig  a  Gunnell"  (see  Carraig  O 
g-ConaiU),  212 

Cosgrach,  211 

Costelloe,  Mac-,  [App.  648 

Cothirthiacus  (Patricius),  [App.  608 

Cothraigk^,  another  name  for  St.  Pa- 
trick; [App.  623 

Couches,  310 

Courcy,  John  De ;  (a.d.  1260),  236. — 
Forged  "  prophecies*'  in  fikvour  of, 
431 

"Courting  a  living  calf 'I;  [App.  603 

Courtships  [see  Tochmarca^, "  Histo- 
ric Tales"  of ;  278 

Cow,  Book  of  the  Dun,  182 

Cow-SpoUs  [see  Tdna^,  "Historic 
Tales"  of;  277 

"  Cow,  to  every,  her  calf",  328 

Craobh"  Ogham     [App.  470 

Craehh-Ruadh,  14 

Crafting,  the  first  harper  named  in 
history,  262 


Crann-tabhrnil  (sUng),  the,  276 
Cratloe,  (Creatalach),  812,  401 
*'  Craunagh**  (Battle  <tf  ),  69 
"  Creas"*;  Vallancey's  inventioo  of 

word,  366 
Creatalach  (Cratloe),  312,  401 
Cr6dhi,  daughter  of  Cairbr^^  K.  of 

Keiry,  808,  etc  [App.  594 
CredibUity  of  our  eartier  history,  67. 

— of  the  ancient  genealogies,  205 
Credni,  the  mound  of  [App.  514 
Credo,  412,  [App.  627 
CreicM,  Mac;  Life  of  Saint  [App.  «530 
Creidni,  worker  in  metalt  to  King 

Nuada,  247 
Cremhthainn,  Ua,  territory  C(C,  826 
Criaigh,  Druim  (  CUlDara),  Battle  of  ; 

[App.  487,  50a 
Crtmthann  Sciath-bel,  450  [App.  589 n. 
Cridl,  son  of  Dubhckmit,  builder  of 

the  Rath  of  Aifinn,  222 
CrimnU,  48 
Crimhthainn,  {Aodk  Jfac-),186,  [App. 

671 
Crimthainn,  Feildhumdh  Mac;  K.  of 

Munster  (a.]>.  824),  238^  362  [App. 

628 
Crimthan,  5  n.,  64 
Crimhthann  M6r,  189.  —  grandttncie 

of  King  Dathi,  285 
Crimhthann    Nia    Nair  in    Britain, 

[|App.  689  n. 
Cnmhthann  Sciaih^l    [App.  589  n« 
Crimhthann^s  daughter  Eithn^  **  Ua- 

thach",  or  "the  Hateful"    [App. 

483,  586  n. 
Crinna,  200 ;  Battle  of    [App.  593  tt. 
CrithinM,  221 

Crobh-Dear^,  Cathal,  101  [App  547 
Crochan,  King*s  County  (^Cmackain 

Bri  Eilif),  395 
Crolton;  Duald  BfacFirbis  unfortu- 
nately slain  by  a,  122 
Crogh    Patrick  (Cruack    Pkairaie), 

423,  etc. 
Crdin^;  Loch-,  312 

Crom  Chonnaill,  425, 428     [App.  630 
Crom  Cruach,  103;— the  site  of  it,  108, 

[App.  538.— '*  The  Bloody  Maggot" 

[App  631-2 
Cromlechs,  graves  vulgarly  so  called, 

247,316    [App.  597 
Cromwell's  barbarous  rule  in  Erinn, 

127 
Cronins,  the  (jyCrdmn);  descended 

from  the  Druid  Mogh  Rmth,  272 
Cronan  of  Roscrea,  Saint,  335 
Cronchu,  son  of   Rifnan,  (filths  of 

Caeihi),  807 
'<  Crook-headed  staff",  (crosier),  397 
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Croom,  Co.  Limerick,  305 

Cro ;  Rath',  416 

Cro$'Doir€'Chaoin,  101 

Crosses  in  Museum  of  R.I.A.,  etc., 

321,  386.— of  Conpa,  838 
Crotta  CHaeh,  Loch ;  (Lake  of  Cliach's 

Harps).  427 
Crott,    Sliabh'    (the    Mountain   of 

Haips),  427 
Croaer  C'crookheaded  staff "}»  397. 

—of  St.  Patrick  (and  particularly, 

see  Bachall  l8u%  603  n. — ^the  con- 
secrating touch  of  the,  413 
Croziers  in  Museum  of  B.LA.,  etc., 

821,  386 
•*  Crozier  shield" ;  Conall  of  the,  331 
Cntack  (Crow-),  103   [App.  638.— 

"The  Bloody  Maggot",  [App.  631-2 
Cruachain^  179. — Bolc^  rath-huilder 

of,  222.— Palace  of,  286.— iiaiM-, 

33.— King  Dathi,  buried  at,   288. 

—Tale  of  the  Cave  of,  283— Tale 

of  Meadhbh  and  the  Cave  of  [App. 

632.— The  Cave  of  [App.  686  n. 

687  n. 
Cntachain  A%gl€  (^Cruach  Phairaic\ 

423  i;App.  629 
Crwtchain  Bri  EiU,  Battle  of,  395 
Cruachn^  88 
Cruaigh,  or  Cruaidh,  (not  Cruaichy, 

the  word  in  OXochain's  Poem  on 

Tara;  10  n. 
Crucifixion,   death   of  Conor   Mac 

Nessa  on  the  day  of  the,  277  [App. 

642 
Crtdmihir  CoUait^  firom  Drum  Roil' 

gech  [App.  608 
Cruitj  a  harp,  427 
Cruithnearu,  the  (Picts) ;  460,  [App. 

686,  692  n. 
Cru,  Magh' ;  ("bloody  plain"),  268 
Crunn,  and  his  wife,  Macha;  [App. 

686  n. 
Crunnbadrai,  son  of  Eochaidh  Cobai 

863  [App.  610 
Crystal  cups,  310 
Ciystal  ornaments,  323 
Cu, — [the  son  of  the  three  Cus,  or 

Coiw].— [App.  479,  607 
Cuailgnf,  8  n.,— Battle  of  [App.  621, 

(and  see  Tain  Bo  ChuaUgni) 
Cualann,   Slight,  (The  Great  Boad 

of  Cualann\  269,  463 
Cuan  O'Lochain,  9, 42, 63. — ^His  Poem 

on  Tara,  9,  10  [App.  496 
Cuan  Snamha  Aighnech  (Carlingford), 

287 
Cuana,  Book  of,  19 
Cuana,  King  of  Fermoy  [App.  590  n. 
Cuanach  (O'Briens  of),  211 


Cuar;  2>ufi-,  363 
Cuchonnacht,  103 
Cuchorb ;  (Sliabh  Suidh^  Chonchorb), 

[App.  478,  480,  —  poem   on    the 

Death  of  [App.  480,  482 
Cuchulainn,  14,   69,   274,   276,  278, 

279,  280,— death   of,  by  magical 

arts  [App.  319,  483,  607,   687.— 

Adventures  of  [App.  589  n.— and 

Blathnait   [App.    690  n at    the 

sie^re  of  Falga  [App.  688  n. — the 

Sexrgligh€     Chonchulainn,      [App. 

687-8. 
Cuckoo  sings  for  Credhi,  310 
Cucoiprich€  O'Clery,  22  [App.  78,  79 
Cuco^rich€  CDubhgennain,  146 
Cuglas,  Prince ;  (firom  whom  Bdach 

CoMy/au,=BaItinglas),  283  [App. 

586  n. 
Cm^eadh  Sreing,  the,  (Sreng^s  Pro- 

vmoe,  Connacht),  246 
Cuil  Bennchairy  in  t7i  Failgh€y  365 
Cuileanndin,   Cormac  Mac,  [and  see 

Cormac]y  King  of  Munster,  (a.d. 

886^   238 
Cuiiefadh,  the  (of  St.  Colum  CilU), 

332,  334  [App.  699.— the,  (of  St. 

Eimhin),  336,  [App.  699.— the,  (of 

St.  Patrick),  838 
CuU  Dreimn€^  329 
Cuilein^  Clann- ;  in  Clare.  234 
Cuil  Gamhna,  Flann  of,  421 
CuUinn,  Fidh,  420 
Ciitff;ifac-,447 
"  Ccilmenn",  the,  1,  8,  29,  31,  32.— 

great  antiquity  of,  41 ;  [App.  494, 

504 
Cuil  06A/Vn»  (Coolavin),  146,  [App. 

646,  648 
Cuinmr€y  76 
Cuirrech  Lif€y  (the  "  Curragh  of  Kil- 

dare'*),  806 
Cwrr  na  h-Eil\U,  178  [App.  661 
Cwnn ;  David,  son  of  Rickard,  [App. 

467 
Culann,  Beaman- ;  (the  gapped  Bell 

of  St.  Cu/ann),  337 
Culdees  (^CeiU D€)j  111,  186,  363.. 

Rule  of  the,  876 
Cullen,  (^0*Cuileamhain),  Most  Rev. 

Paul;  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  fa- 
mily of  [App.  488 
Culy  the  Feara- ;  (of  Teabhtha),  286 
Cumair,  Ath-;  Battle  of  [App.  691  n. 
Cumdach,  326 

Cumhaill  (see  Raiih  Chumhaill),  403 
Cumhall,  fether  of  Finn,  302,  304 
Cunga  (see  Cong),  82, 93,  etc.  [App. 

586  n. 
Cup-bearers,  249, 309 

44 
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Curach,  the  making  of  a,  292.— Trad- 
ing between  Erinn  and  Scothind, 
257 

Ctfrot  Mac  Dair^,  185  [App.  587  n., 
589  n.,  590  n.,  681  n.— Tale  of  the 
Tragedy  of,  273.— hie  GraTe  [App. 
579.— Stone-builder,  Cidotn,  222 

CiiRBgfa  of  Kildaie  (CtitrrecA  X»/2r), 
805 

Oarrjf  (jy  C(mhra%dhi\  race  of,  210 

CurtainB  of  bed,  810 

Custom  (see  Chiyaliy),  276 

Cycle  of  the  Epact  (calculation  aa  to 
St.  John's  Day),  425,  427 

Da  Choga^  Tale  of  the  Destruction 
of  the  jBru^Aean,260  [App.  584  n. 

Da  Derga,  Destruction  of  the  Brmg* 
hean,  14,  185,  242,  258  [App.  584, 
(and  see  618) 

Dachrica,  Z>i//,  son  of,  805 

''Dael  Uladhr,  Dubhihaeh,  276 

Daghda,  AenguSf  son  of  the,  45 

DaahdaMdr,  they  249.— the  Hall  of 
the  [App.  505 

Daidhty  Temple- ;  [App.  598 

DaiU,  Beal  Qtha,   Battle  of,  407 

Dairbr€,  or  Dairair€,  Island;  (now 
called  Yalentia  Island),  272 

Dair€,  BS.—Cerba  [App.  491.— 2)air^ 
Dd  Bhaeth,  the  ford  of  (where 
Conor  Mac  Nessa  fell);  [App.642 — 
Dair€  Dommhar,  "Emperor  of  the 
whole  world**,  815 

Dairiniy  daughter  of  Tuatkal  Teacht- 
mar, -230,  303 

Dairt,  daughter  of  Eockaidh  [App. 
585  n. 

Ddla,  SUgh€,  the,  453 

Dalcasmans,  Pedigrees  of  the,  209, 
213.  — the;  called  the  House  of 
Tal,  [App.  479.— Kings  of  this 
race,  213 

Dal  Cuirh  [App.  474 

Da//VatocA,  171,  226 

Dalian  Forgailly  29, 171 

Dalm-Buain  [App.  474 

Dal  Monach  [App.  474 

Dall  (the  blind),  Guair^,  805 

Dalriada,  88;— of  the  race  of,  412,414, 
415.— ProgreiS  of  the,  into  Scot- 
land [App.  593 

Damghhair^y  Drom  (Enocklong),  198, 
271,  200  [App.  589  n. 

Damh'lmsh  rDevenish),  830, 340 

Danes  and  the  Gaedhil;  History  of 
the  Wars  of  the,  232.— Copy  in 
Tolume  among  the  O'Clery  MSS. 
in  Brussels,  178 

Danes,— or  ZocAMniu,  225,226. — en»> 
mies  of  letters  in  Erinn,  6.— bat- 


tle with  the;  (A.D.917),  887.— 
Gluttony  of  the,  224,  [App.  581.— 
Commerce  of  the,  224  [App.  581. — 
Blathmac  killed  by,  as  a  Christian, 
862.— of  the  Hebrides,  404.— 5icric, 
King  of  the,  of  Dublin,  414.— in 
Munster  defeated  at  Salckmd  (ajd. 
941),  403 

Daniel,  369 

Danish  luTirion,  6,  416. — "'  Prophe- 
tic" allusions  to,  399.— Fleet  on 
the  Upper  Shannon,  (a.d.  840), 
400,405 

Dariure,  Oikan^;  ('<  Yalentia  Is- 
land") ;  272 

Dar€,B5 

Daihi,  King,  125  [App.  592  n.— the 
Cathreim,  [App.  591  n.  — Death 
of  (aj).  428X  284.— the  History 
a£,  454.  —Tale  of  the  Ezpeditioo 
of,  to  the  Alps,  284.— Duald  Mac- 
Fbbis  descended  from,  125. — an- 
cestor of  CRiain  and  (yCuUeam" 
hain,  (Cullen),  [App.  488 

Datho ;  )Urczc-,  (Mtsrotda)  [App.  486 

DaTid,  369 

Deacair,  Imtheackt  an  GhtUot  313, 
316 

Dealbaethj  209 

Dean,  Dndm ;  house  of  Finn  at,  303 

Dearc  Fema  j{naw  CaTe  of  Dunnuve) 
[App.  587  n.,  589  n. 

Dearg,  (Ath-\  103 

Deamuutj  DvU;  the  Exile  of  the 
sons  of,  319,  468 

Deasy  (Deis€\  50,  193  [App.  532 
593 

Debility  oftheUltonians,  the  [A]^ 
586  n. 

Decollation  of  St.  Jc^  Baptist,  Fes- 
tiyalof,  425,etc. 

Decies,  193  (see  DeU^') 

Decision  of  King  Diarmaid  as  to 
St.  Cohm  CUl^  328 

Declan,  St.,  of  Ardmore ;  Life  of,  340 

De  Clare,  234,  236 

De  Courcy,  John,  235.  —  Forged 
**  prophecies**  in  &Toar  of,  451 

i^eco'r^  [App.  508 

Dedication  of  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  [App.  543 

Dedication  of  0*Cleiy'ls  Leabkar 
Gabhdla  [App.  552 

Dedication  to  0*aei7*S  Beim  Riogk- 
raidh€  [App.  550 

D€  Domnand,  Indeeh,  son  of;  a  Fo- 
morian,  249 

Deer  hunted  by  the  king's  guards, 
SSS.-'Tadkgy  son  of  Okzji,  killed 
by  a  deer  [App.  568  n. 
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Defence  of  Erinn;   Finn's  arrange- 
ments for  the,  815 
/>eacA  m'BreUhir,9i  81 
l>e»rdr€^  96,    14. — and   the  eons  of 

ZJisneack,  Tale  of,  294  [A^.  589  n. 
Z>eirbskiur  don  Ectgna  an  Eigs€,  177 
l>eU^  50, 193  [App.  532,  593 
r>eliige  foretold,  a,  885 
I>elvin,  the  (AiMini) ;  Ford  on  the, 

282 
I>elTin  (Co.  Weatmesth) ;  Mac  Cogh- 

lan,Lordo^  ISO 
I>enniark,   Congai  Claringneach  in, 

262 
L>en  M6r;  {Arts  attendant),  891 
I>enYir,  Bight  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of 

Down ;  Shrine  belonging  to,  337 
I>erbhJhorgaUl  [App.  483 
JDercedan  ;  Drom-,  382 
£>erg,  Bodhbh;— (the  fiury),  426.— 

Mmrn,  the  daughter  of,  808 
Derg-dheirCf   Loch;    origin   of  the 

name,  267 
I>ermod   Mac   Murroch,    187,    421 

[App.  571 
Dermot  (see  Diarmaid) 
Deny,  the  Book  of,  20 
nesgibcd,  (Disciple),  [App.  495 
Descriptions  (personal)  of  the  Ulster 

Chiefs,  in  an  ancient  Tale,  38 
Desmond,  Earl  of,  895«— James,  Earl 

of,  422 
Destmction   of    literature    bj   the 

Danes  and  Anglo-Normans,  5,  6. — 

of  the  Palace  of  Emania  by  the 

Three  CoUas,  72 
Devenish  (Damk-Inh),  830, 340 
Devil,  a  yow  to  the,  290.— Tale  of 

Tadg  QBriain  and  the  [App.  532 
Dialects;  the  inrentors  of  the  [App. 

501 
«^  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men",  807 
"Dialogue    of    the    Two   Sages**; 

("  Prophecy"  in),  383 
Dianeeacht,  physician,  28,  46,  221.— 

the  surgeon  of  King  Nuada^  247 
Diarmaid,  65 — and    Grainn^,  313. — 

<'Bed8  of**  [App.  597.— at  Beann 

Edair,  (Howth),  283 
Diarmaid  Mac  Fergkusa  Cerrbheoil^ 

the  Monarch,  398 ; — ^judgment  of, 

828. — ^his  courtship  of  the  Btgfo- 

lad,  288.— Bc^  ^fac  D€,  Poet  of, 

399  [App.  517 
Diarmaid  Afac  Murchadha,  187,  421 

[App.  671 
Diarmaid;  murder  of    King,    (a.d. 

1169),  387 
Diarmaid^  son  of  Cucogry  O'Clery 

(App.  561 


Diarmaid,  son  of  Mad  na  m-hd,  421 
Diarmaid,  the  sons  of,  415 
Diarmada  (the  SUocht),  110.  — The 

^ealogy  of  the  Ua-,  13 
Diarmuit,  son  of  Ainmirh,  863  [App. 

610 
Dichedal  do  chenncubh,  240 
Dictionary ;  want  of  a  Gaedhelic,  457. 

— Committee  formed  to  prepare  a, 

457 
DUl,  son  of  Dachreea,  305 
Diman,  70  [App.  527 
Dimma ;  Ea-,  [App.  489, 490 
Dimma'a  Book  (T.C.D.\  23, 385 ;  652 
Dinn   High,    451,  — (TVatm    Tetiba 

[App.   482,— the  Destruction   of, 

252 
Dinnsenehaa,  9,  53,  49  (n.  28),  188, 

193,  449,— the,  about  Brecdin,  257. 

—Finian  Poems  fh>m  the,  302 
Dioma's  Book  (T.C.D.),  23,  335 
Directors,  Spiritual,  868 
Disert  Aengitsa,  864 
Disert  Betheck,  864 
Disert  O'Dea,  236 
Discipline;  Monastic  Rules  of,  357, 

373 
Distribution  of  Food,  31 1 
Dithorba,  70    [App.  527.— The  three 

sons  of,  288 
Divination  by  Druidlsm  (Finn  Mac 

CumhaUl),  394 
Dobharchon  (Muinter),  210 
Dobru,  222 

Doctor;  the  first,  in  Erinn,  221 
Dodder ;  the  Bruighean  Da  Derga  on 

the,  259,  269 
Doet  of  Neimthenn,  the  judgments  of, 

46 
Dog,  Breacan's,  257 
Doghra,  the  cliief  Druid  of  King 

Dathi,  284 
Doighr€;  Leabhar  tndr  Duna  (com- 
monly   called     Leabhar    Brear; 

R.IJl),  81,190,852,  etc. 
Doiri,  20 

Doir€daBhaeth,27Q 
Doir€  Lurain,  60 
Doirin  Cranncha,  102 
Domangortf  55 
Domhnach,  the   name  (to  what  ap- 

pUed),  835 
Domhnach     Airgid,    the,    321,    322 


[App.  598 
omnnac 


Domhnach  Chaim€  (qu.  Doney Car- 
ney?) 382 

Domhnach  Sechnaill  (DunshaughUn), 
844,  [App.  606 

Domhnall,  50.  — Military  School  of 
the  Scottish  champion,  279.— Son 

44  b 
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of  Flannacan,  his  poem,  222  [App. 
577 

DornhnaU  Bdn,  K.  of  Sootiand  (1098), 
414,  417 

DomhnaU  Mdr  0*Brieii,  last  King  of 
Muoster,  234 

DomhnaU,  son  of  Aedh  Mac  Ammir^, 
383 

Domhnamn,  Inbher- ;  (Malahide  Bay), 
385,  402 

*'  Domiciliary  visits''  in  Ireland,  355 

Dornhnainriy  MaeU  ("  Moll  Downey") 
[App.  485 

Domhnanri  multitudes ;  the,  [App.485. 
—the  Fir-,  [App.  580 

Donaghadee  (prohably  Oirear  Caoin\ 
287 

Donaldbane  (2>omAfia// Ban),  414,417 

Donegall,  Mar^yrology  of,  353 

Donlevy,  148 

Z)oii#i,(the  ''Donn  Chuailgn€''\  35,— 
Donn ;  the  eldest  son  of  Inilesius, 
217, 447, 448,— Lordof  Brei?w,414, 
—dg  Mac  Oireaehtaighj  102 

Donnan,  St,  martyrdom  of  [App. 
591  n. 

Donnchadhy  brother  of  K.  Fiacha, 
338.— K.  of  Leinster,  364 

Z)onncAadA  0*Bfaotn,  Tale  of,  [App. 
532 

Donnchadhy  son  of  DomhnaU,  333 

Donnchadhj  son  of  Donn,  414 

Donnchuan,  211 

Donn  ChuaUgne,  35 

Donndesa  [App.  586  n. — the  sons 
of,  foster  brothers  of  the  Monarch 
Conavr€  Mdr,  258 

Donochmore,  Munca,  Bishop 'of,  349 

Donnsleibh^  Ua  Gadhra,  [App.  546 

Donovan  (Bev.  J.) ;  his  publication 
without  acknowledgment  of  cata- 
logue of  the  St.  Isidore  MSS.,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  O'Curry  for  the  late  Very 
Kev.  Dean  Lyons,  157,  [App.  646 

Donnycamey(qu./>om^nacA  Chairn^f 
382 

Doorkeepers,  309 

Doorposts  of  green  (bronze),  310 

Door,  (lintel  of  carved  Silver),  310 

Dommhar,  Dair€',  315 

Dothor,  the  (Dodder  river),  259,  269 

Dove,  representation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  a,  323 

"  Downey,  MoU**;  (MaeU  Domhnainn) 
[App.  485 

Downpatrick,  Battle  of,  (a.d.  1260), 
235,  [App.  547.— Burial  there  of 
St.  Colum  CiU€,  St.  Patrick,  and 
St.  Brighid,  410.— (Z>«ii  dd  Leth 
glas),  20,  413.— The  Book  of,  20 


Dragam;  Loch  Bel,  427 

Dragon,  the  Fiery,  426,  427 

Drecain,  Tuaim ;  St.  Brian  of,  (a.d. 
637),  418 

Drech'Mhagh,  paved  by  Conn  [App. 
621 

Dremain,  Glas  Mac,  315 

Drtmn€,  CuU,  329 

Dresses  and  accoutrements  of  an  an- 
cient chief,  38 

Drignend,  Drom;  [App.  477 

Drimnagh  {Drummawech),  270 

Driseg,  the,  241 

Dro^heda,  (Inbher  Colpa),  448 

Drotchit;  Bel-an-,  (near  Sligo),Batt1e 
of  [App.  548 

Drom  AurchailU^  382 

Drom  Ceata,  the  Book  of,  21 

Dromm  Cobiai,  [App.  607 

Droma  Deirg,  Raith,  308 

Droma  Snechta,  the  Ctn,  13,  41, 
206,  [App.  464,  497 ;  656 

Dromcliff  (CuU  Dreimn^,  near),  329 

Drom  Damhghair€,  198,  200,  271 

Drom  Finn,  Saint  Finnen  of,  328 

Drom  Sneachta,  (The  Cin  of),  206, 656. 

**  Drowning  of  books**,  etc,  by  the 
Danes,  5 

Druid,  Finnchaemh,  the  (of  Dathi), 
2S5. -^Bacrach,  Conor's,  277,— 
Doghra,  the,  284, 

DruicUcal  arts,  284.— Spells,  271.— 
Verse,  240 

Druidism  of  Finn  (his  Thumb  <^ 
Knowledge),  396,  394. —  of  the 
Tuatha  D€  Danann  [App.  505 

Druids,  249,  309 ;  their  learning,  4 ; — 
as  heralds,  287.  —  Of  Conn  ;  the 
three,  388  [App.  620.— of  King 
Laeghair€;  "  prophecy"  of  St.  Pa- 
trick by,  397  [App.  617.— of  the  Mi- 
le6ians,448. — ^Moiudof  the(/>ttniLAa 
na  n-Druadh\  284. — the  mound  of 
the,  at  Tara,  [App.  514 

Drmm  Cain,  the  ancient  name  of 
Tara,  244 

Drmmcli,  2  n.  9,  [App.  495 

Druim  Cobiai    [App.  607 

Druim  CricUdh,  the  Battle  of  [App. 
508 

Druim  Dean,  house  of  Finn  at,  303 

Druim  Tibrait,  59 

Drummainech  (Drimnagh),  270 

Druxy,  Sir  William,  395,  396 

Duach,  son  of  Brian,  KJof  Connacht, 
14,  15,  [App.  498-9 

Duach  DaUd  jbeadhgha,(Moaaichy,SS 

Duach  GcUach,  15  and  note,  206, 226, 
[App.  497 

Duach  Ladhrach,  [App.  526 
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£>uach  Tengumha,  15,  and  note  ^[App. 
498 

ZhtaMsech,  the  wife  ai  Muircheariach 

Mac  ErcOf  neglected  for  Sin  the 

Beansidhe ;  [App.  600 
Lhuinairiy  12 
JJuarcan    O  h'Eaghra  (^Cathal,  turn 

of  \  102 
L>ubh^  the  lady ;  (from  whom  *'  Dab- 

Un"),  269 
Lhihhattachj  82 
LhibhaUach  Mac  Firbhuigh,  9, 120,129 

[App  541,  542 
I>ubhchruti,  the  Builder,  222 
Dubhda  Dubhlosach,  phyrician,  221 
JChibh  da  leith^,  Book  of,  19 
Uttbhdeadach^  44 
Zhibhgenn  O^Dnigenan,  83 
X>ubMacha  and  Mongan  [App.  592  n. 
Zhtbhlinn  (Dublin),  88, 403,  [App.  590 

n.  627. — Origin  of  the  name  of,  269 
JJubh  Mac  Turth,  (?),  198 
Uitbhthach,  5,  82,  94,  170 
nubhthach  Duel  Uladh,  275 
Zhibhthach  Ua  Lugair,  or  CfLxtgair, 

349.— Lands  granted  to  [App.  489. 

— Poems  by  [App.  482 
Dublin,  88,  269-403,  [App.  590  n., 

627.  —  the  orator  of  (^Conamkail% 

403.  ~  (Dubhlinn),   origin  of   the 

name  of,  269 
Du  Cange,  cited,  [App.  602  n. 
Dufierin,  in  Wexford,  211 
Dufthakr  (Norse  for  Dubthach\  5 
Dugdale*s   Monasticon    referred  to 

[App.  603  n. 
Duggan,  (O'Duggans   of  Fermoy), 

descended  from  Mogh  Ruith,  272 
Duibhlinn  [App.  627 
Duigenan,    113    [and    see    Muintir 

Lhabkghenainn,  22 'y  and   CDuibh- 

genabml. 
Duignan,  David,  94  [App.  534 
Uuil  Dearmait,  the  Exile  of  the  Sons 

of,  31 9  [App.  468 
Dttil  JJroma  Ceata,  21 
Dinntchda ;  Colgu  Ua-,  879-80  [App. 

615 
Dulane  (near  Kells,  County  Meath), 

(rwfV^),  336 
<*  Dumb  Book"  of  James  Mac  Firbis, 

the,  125 
Dumha  na  n-Druadh   (the   Druid^s 

Mound),  284 
Dumha  Selga  (hunting  mound),  391 
Dun  Aithirn^  (on  the  Hill  of  Howth), 

269 
Duncan,  211 
Dun  Cearmna,  (Old  Head  of  Einsale), 

427,  429 


Dun  Cuarj  368 

Dun  dd  Leathghlasy  (Downpatrick), 

13,  20,  413,  [App.  627 
Dun  Leth-glass^  [App.  606 
i)i«n  nan- (7a//,  62,148 
Dunnan-Gedhyldl 
Dun,  the,  of  Credhiy  309  [App.  597 
DufMg  [App.  588  n. 
Dunchadh  (Donnchadh),  son  of  Donn^ 

414 
Dundealgan  (Dundalk),  287 
Dun  Doxghri,  31,  180, 190,  352 
Dundrum  Bay,  (O).  Down),  {Lock 

Rudhraidh^),  429,— Congal  Ciar- 

ingneach  lands  at,  262 
Dunflinn,  Co.  Sligo ;  murder  of  Du- 

aid  Mac  Firbis  at,  122 
Z>un^«tni^tn,(DungiYen,  Co.Derry),20 
DunghuSf  Bishop  of  Dublin,  404 
Dumangf  44 

Dunlaing,  son  of  J^nna  [App.  466 
Dunmore,  Cave  of  (Dearc  Ferna; 

County  Kilkenny),  [App.  587  n., 

589  n. 
Dunraven,  Earl  of,  210 
Dun  Riga,  63 
Dunshaughlin  (Domknach  Sechnaili), 

844  [Am).  606 
Dun  Tri-Xia^  (Duntrileague),312 
Duntrileagne,  Co.  Limerick  (Dun  Tri 

Liag),  312 
Durlaa  (Thurles),  421 
Durlus,  in  Connacht  (Palace  of  K. 

Guair^&t),  30 
Durrow,  the  Book  of  (T.C.D.),  23.— 

The  Crozier  of,  338 
Durrihacht,  46 

Durthacht ;  Eoghan  Mac,  275 
Durthacht;   Main€  Mac,  finding  of 

the  brooch  of,  268 
E  written  for  A,  180 
Eaba,  the  female  physician  of  Ceaaair, 

221 
Eachigha,  125. — Clann  Firbis  histo- 
rians, 219 
Eagfira  (  Ui),  147  [App.  546 
Eaita  (see  Magh  n-Ealta'),  407 
Eamhain  Mhacha,  (Emania),  96 
Earc,  55 

Eos  Mac  n^Eirc,  81,  111 
Eos  Ruaidh  (near  Ballyshannon),  71 , 

284,  400   [App.  528 
Ea8sa(Coill-),  102 
East  end  of  a  church,  the  altar  at 

the,  397 
Eatkarlagh  (Atherlow,  O'Briens  of), 

211 
Eber  (or  Eibir),  Finn,  147,  157,--and 

Eremon,  the  genealogical  lines  of, 

194, 207,  447-8 
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Eodeaiastlcal  MSS.,  analyaiB  of  the, 

839,857 
EoclesiAStical  Hi8toTy,matorial8of,855 
Echach  (senitiYe  case  of  the  name 

Eochatdh;  aa  App.  610) 
Echach  { Loch  n-  (Locfa  Nea^^)  [App. 

591  n. 
Echaidh  SaUnddhe,  fietther  of  Neaaa, 

262  [App.  68^7 
EchbhedU,  Eochaidh,  888 
^A^cm,  211 
Echtgh^;  SUahh;Z\2 
EcHTRAi,  of  the;  (''Adventures"); 

["  Historic  Tales",  No.  10],  288 
Eclipse  of  the  snn  on  the  daj  of  the 

Craciflzion,  277 
EdaU  (Italy),  [App.  604 
Edain;  Tale  of  the  Ck>urt8hip  of, 

[App.  585  n. 
Edair^   Uatk  Beinn^;  (Tale  of  the 

Care  of  Beann  Edair%  288 
Edair,  Beinn-;  (Hill  of  Howth),  259 

269.~Poem  by  Finn  at,  894,  895 
Edinburgh,  Advocates'  Library,  26 
Edlenn,  son  of  TighemoKis,  (JLug^  son 

of),  [App.  621 
Bdncation,  and  duties  of  an  OUamh^ 

289.~Education  for  thePriesthood, 

Canon  on,  872 
Eq  in  the  Hebrides  [App.  591  n. 
Egkds  heg^  (ClonmacnoiBe),  59 
Egypt,  222,  447 
E&r  Mac  MiUadhf  [and  see  Eber], 

147, 167,  etc. 
Eibhin^  [see  Emhin\  182 
Eidersgelf  father  o£  Uondire  M6r^  [and 

see  Etersgelj]  258,— tolled,  [App. 

508 
Eidhneach ;  Cluain-^  864 
Eiley  Cruachain  Bri;  BaUle  of,  895 
EiU^,    Cur  na  A-,  178  [App.  562 
EUd;  ^ftnaA-,  102 
Eimhin,  St. ;  Life  of  St.  Patrick  by, 

847,  848,  851.— the  CuUtfadh  of, 

885,  851   [App.  699,— Maunster-, 

(litfonasterevan),  182 
Eimhiri^     Tochmar^;  (Tale    of  the 

Courtship  of  Eimer},  [see  Emer], 

278 
Eire;  [see  Ercf  and  Ecu  Mac  n-jFirc], 

111 
Eir^  6g  ims  na  naomh,  163 
Eir€,  Queen,  448 
Eimi,  Loch  [App.  592  n. 
Eithhnn,  daughter  of  Balor,  250 
Eithn^  "  Uathach'\  ("  the  Hateful'*) 


Elegy  of  St  Co/im  CWk^imo^Amkra^, 

406,  etc 
Eleran  (see  Aikran\  350,  378,  etc. 


[App.^,  614 


[App.  488,  686  n. 
'ttign  (s 


Ettigh  (see  dnn  EiUgk\  840 
Elatha,  King  of  the  Fomorians,  fa- 
ther of  ^rea5,  249 


Efgga  (Erinn)  [App.4S4 

EU,  BatUe  of  [App.  621 

El]a8,369 

EUmMac  Conraek,  54,230,  264 

Elizabethan  and  other  modem  set- 
tlers in  Erinn,  422 

Elizabeth,  confederacy  against 
Queen,  422 

Elizabeth's  reign,  Wars  oC  896 

Elopements  (AttAidK^);  Historic  Tales 
of;  294 

Elphin,  (AUJinn),  175 

EUan,  804 

Ely,  O'CanoU  of;  209,  219 

Emania,  68, 64,  67,  70.— BamdW, 
rath-builder  of;  222.— FoundalaoD 
of,  Historic  Era  of  the,  67, 68,  70 
[App.  518,  526.— Foundation  of 
the  Palace  of,  description  ^  283. 
Battle  of;  *'  foretold",  41&  —  De- 
struction of  (iuD.  381\  72 

Embrmdery  (the  lady  Eimer\  279 

Emer,  the  Lady  ^279,  [App.  515, 585n. 

Emer  Mac  Ir.  [and  see  Eber],  207 

Emhain  Macho,  [and  see  Emania], 
70.— Foundation  of  [Ap|i.^526 

Emhin,  St.  [see  Eimhm\y  847,  etc 

Emin€,  grandson  of  iVtmii^  8,  30 

Emly  (ImUuch),  874  [App.  630 

Emir  [App.  588. — Toehmarc  Emirt 
[App.  637-8 

Emrttia,  Tuath-;  [App.  621 

English  defeated  in  seveial  battles, 
895.— settlers;  Tales,  etc,  before 
the  tune  of,  299 —Use  of  forged 
"prophecies''  by  the,  431 

Enchanted  Goblets ;  Atdk  Oirdmdki^ 
and  the,  [App.  532 

Enchanted  nouse  of  CUktch,  the,  906 

Engach  (the  Valiant) ;  Aedk,  419 

Etma  Ceinnsealach ;  5,  —  Eochaidk, 
son  of,  454 

Enna  Nia,  44 

Ennisldllen,  (Ims  CethSonn),  169, 
[App.  558 

Enoch,  369 

Eochaidh  Abkradh'-ruaidh^  812 

Eochatdh  Aireamh,  murder  of,  {jlm. 
5084)  [App.  691  n. 

Eochatdh  Aireamk,  Monarch  (a.c. 
100),  285,  286.— KiU»l,  [App.  508. 
— and  Etain,  [App.  585  n. 

Eochaidh  AtM^teann,  or  Ard'CheoMn^ 
King  of  LeiDSter, — and  the  ds^igh- 
ters  of  Tuaihal  Teachtmar,  230, 
803.  [App.  585  n. 
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£aohaidh  Big  Dtirg^  BnHohean,  818 
£ockaidh  Buadhaehy  67  [App.  526 
JEochcddh  Cobai,  863  [App.  010 
Kochaidh  Ihmhlen,  72 
JSodiaidh    Echbh^    school   0^  in 

Scotland,  883 
JEJocAoidAFeuUcc^/oontempoiarywith 

JoliuB  C»Bar),  King;  SS,  54,  224 

[App.    523. —  Father  of    Queen 

Medhbh  [App.  637.— Slaughter  of 

his  ions  bj  [App.  591  n. 
Eochaidk  Garbh  [App.  513 
JSochatdh  Gunnat^  44 
Mochaidh  Mac  Daird,  68 
£ochcadh  Mac  Eire;    Colum  due's 

Poem  on,  242. — when  king,  244. 

^TaiU€,  the  Spanish  wife  (^,  287 
£ochaidh  Mac  Luchta,  King  of  Mid 
>  Erinn,  46,267 
Eochaidh  Mac  Mairkda^  K.  of  Fer- 

moj,  294 
Eochaidh  Mmghmhedhainy  14,208,886, 

389.— Story  of  the  Sons  of,  [App. 

531,  593.  —  the   descendants   of, 

[App^498 
Eochaidh  OTiannapain,  20,  188 
Eochaidh  0  Flinn,  [and  see  (//Votnn,] 

53  [App.  521. — his  Chronological 

Poem,  69 
Eochaidh  SaMuidhe,2(i2  [App.636-7 
Eochaidh,  son  of  Enna  Ctinnsealach, 

454 
Eochaidh,  the  first  name  of  OUamh 

Fodhlay2lS 
Eochaidh,    the  Lake  of,    (Loch  n- 

Echach,  or  Neagh),  294 
Eochaidh    Tirmchamaf  K.  oi  Con- 

nacht,  329 
Eochain,  CiU;  Battle  of,  395 
Eoganacht,  (of  Loch  LUn),  76,  77 
Eoghan  Bel,  King  of  Connacht ;  St. 

Veallach,  son  of,  340 
Eoghain,  Cinel;  (see  Cinel  Eoghaiti), 

219 
Eoghan,  from   whom  Tir  Eoghain, 

(Tyrone),  [App.  587  n.,  690  n. 
Eoghan  Mac  Durthacht,  275 
Eoghan  Mdr,  44,  208.— Son  of  OilioU 

Oluim,   351.  — race  of  in   South 

Munster,  208.  —  0'X>mni>M  histo- 
rians of  fhe  race  of,  219 
Eoghan  O' Conor,  184  [App.  570 
Eoghan  Ruadh    Mae    an   Bhaird^ 

(Ward;,  830 
Eoghan,  son  of  Ailill  Flann  Beg,  351 
Eoghan,  son  of  Murchadh,  ancestor  of 

St.  Eimhin,  351 
Eoghan. Srem,  15 

Eoghain,  Tir,  829  [App.  587  n.,  590  n. 
<*  JSoteream  civitatem*'  [App.  501 


Eo-mum,  71  [App.  528 

Edin  BicBaU^TApp.  478 

Edir  (the  river  Kore,  n-Eoir),  864 

EdthaiU,  Traigh ;  (near  Ballysadare), 

246 
"  Eothena-,  15  [App.  501 
Epact  for  1096 ;  (as  to  St.  John's  Daj, 

that  year),  425,  427 
Episcopacy,  duties  of  the,  872 
Equerries,  309 
Era  of  foundation  of  Emania,  whv 

preferred  or  selected  by  Tighemach, 

68  [App.  518,  526 
Erait,  .t.  Uge,  (request)  [App.  633 
Ere  (see  Eochaidh  Mac  Eire),  88, 242 

[see  also  Eire,  and  Eas  mac  n-  Eire"] 
Ere  (the  lady),  39  [App.  506,  515 
Ere,  son  of  Cairpn,  or  Cairbr€,  49, 

[App.  483,  507,— Mound  of,  [App. 

513 
Erca,  171 
Eremon,  447, — the  grave  of,  449, — 

and  Eber,  the  geuMlogical  lines  of, 

207 
Erenach,  an  {Airehinnech),  290,  844, 

408 
J^ric,  49 

Erinn ;  "  JBanfto"  (q.  v.),  656.— desti- 
nies <ii£(St.Berchan'8  "Prophecies"), 

417.— .Sovereignty  of  [App.  621.— 

Noble  Saints  of,  369. — Learning  in 

ancient,  3 
"  Erlonde ;  the  great  relicke  of  [App. 

604 
Ermedaeh  of  Clochar,  Bishop  [App. 

608 
Erne;  Loch,  418, — Caeluisg^ on,  285. 

— Deyenish  in,  830, 340.— Island  of 

Senait  {Mac  Maghnusa^  in,  84 
Erne,  the  river :  Eas  Ruaidh  on,  284 
Emm,  son  of  jJuach ;  writer  of  the 

Cin  Droma  Snechta,  14 
Eacra,  or  can,  of  ale  [App.  621 
Esmonde,  Sir  T.;  note   concerniug 

the  estate  of  [App.  490 
Espousals,  or  courtships  (Tochmarca); 

Historic  Tales  of,  278 
Espuc,  Tulach  na  n-;  (near  Cabin- 

teely),  882 
Essa  [App.  515  ; — Cathair-,  486 
Etain,  Tale  of  the  Courtship  of,  319, 

[App.  585  n. 
Etair,  Bemn;  (or  Edatr),  283 
EtalAnbuail,  Coeraber  ^eM,  daugh- 
ter of,  426 
Etan,  the  Poetess,  mother  of  Cairbr€ 

tiie  Satirist,  248 
Ethain,  the  poet,  388  [App.  620 
Etheor,  164 
Ethur,  (or  Mac  Cuill),  447 
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EtersceJ,  258,~kil]ed  [App.  608 
Etjinologies  of  names,  part  of  the 

lore  of  an  OUamh,  240 
Eucharist,  the  Holy ;  ancient  Expo- 
sition of  Doctrine  of,  867,  876 
Eugene,  son  of  Sdran,  874 
Eugenians  (the),  213, — and  Dalcas- 

sians,  alternative  rights  6f,  218 
Eusebius  referred  to  bj  Aenpus,  368 
**  Eusebian  Numbers*',  the,  650 
Eustace;  Captam,  896 
Erangelistanum,  the,  of  Saint  MoHng, 

(T.C.D.),  23 
Ere,  November,  a  pagan  festival, 

284, 286 
Exile  on  the  sea  of  the  Men  of  Boss ; 

of  the,  388 
Expeditions  by   Sea;  of  the,  (Im- 

ramha ;  Historic  Tales,  No.  12),  288 
Expeditions,  Military  (^Sluaighectdha; 

Historic  Tales,  No.  1 1),  284 
Expedition  to  Italy  of  Ugaine  lfdr,46 1 
Eyebrows,  colouring  of  the,  809 
Fachtna  Finn,  chief  poet  of  Ulster, 

rA.M.  4024),  261 
Fachtna^ZS,  46,  96.— Father  of  Con- 

chohhar   Mac    Nesaa,  274  [App. 

636-7 
FatdAeach,  Finny  the ;  ("  sweet  sound- 

ing**  beU),  337 
FaU,  Ath  Finn ;  [App.  480 
Fail,  Inis,  (the  Island  of  Fdl),  167, 

388  [App.  620 
Failghe,  tfi,  (Oflfaly),  302,  365,  395 
Faitsin^j  Berchan  na;  412 
Faind  [App.  515 
Fair  of   Taintin,  the,  287. -of  the 

I,i>(Liffey),305 
Fairies,  and  Fairy  Mythology  [App. 

504.— Tale  of  Mac  Cois€,  the  Poet, 

and  the  Fairy  Woman  [App.  532 
FaithUnn,  Inig-j  (Inisfallen),  75 
Faly   "the  stone  of  Destiny'*,  388 

[App.  62a— TVmatV  of  [App.  479, 

620 
Falaa,  the  Isle  of  Man  [App.  588  n. 
Falman,  the  Druid,  217 
Fanaity  the  Broom  out  of,  420,421, 

423,  426,  428  [App.  632,  634 
Famey,  69,  72 
Faro  [see  Pharaoh],  369 
Farsaidh  (^Fenius),  15,  127,  163,217, 

226  [App.  601 
Fasy  448,— (G/cnn  Faist)y  448 
Fast,  general  (in  1096),  404.— three 

days ;  (vow  to  the  Devil  of),  290, 
Fathachy  217 

Fathan  Mura  (A.D.  800),  419 
Fawn,  a  little  (meaningof "  aistn**),304 
Fe,  Cormac  on  the  word ;  [App.  468 


FeabhaUl,  Loch ;  (Foyle),  [App.  47fi 
Feabhall,  Tale  of  the  AdTeatnres  of 

Briany  son  of,  318 
Feabhrat,  Ceann ;  Battle  of,  395.  416 
Feadha  ("  woods^X  letters  andently 

called,  [App.    i70.~-Gieann^  (the 

Woody  Glen,  in  ScotlandX  287 
Ftaradhach,  54 
Fear  a  Cvl  Breagk  [Bregia],  (or,  of 

Teabhtha),  286 
Fearfeasa  &MaelckoncUr€y  145 
Fearmuighe  (Air  an  da),   [and  see 

Fermoyl  198 
Feama  Mh6r  (Ferns,  Co.  Wexford)^ 

St  Maodhdg  of,  340 
Feammhaighy  (Famey),  72 
Feasa,   of  the;  (Historic  Tales  of 

Banquets),  294 
Feast   of   Taillt^   (TeUtown.   Co. 

Meath),  287.— Feast  of  the  Lifif 

(Liffey),  805 
Feathers ;  gown  of  a  poet  ornamented 

with,  383 
Fedhlim,    Mae   Cathaii    Crobkdarg^ 

{Ua  Conchobhair)y\0\ 
Feenagh,  Book  of  (as  to  Letha)  [Appi 

503 
Feideim  Nochrothaighy  or  Nuackru- 

ihach  (**  the  ever-blooaung**),  39, 

49  [App.  512,  514 
Feidlimidh,  father  of  St.  Coium  CUUy 

360 
Feidlimidh  Mac  Crimhd^ctitmy  K.  of 

Munster  (aj>.  824),  238, 362  [App. 

623 
/Vt/^,  the ;  (the  river  Fcale),  306 
Fein^;  Tulach  na-,308 
Feiniohy  storytellers,  220 
Feis  (Assembly)  of  Tara ;  the  first,  by 

OUamh  Fadhla,  218 
Feis  Tighe  Chondin  Chinn  t-SUAh/y 

Taleof  the,  313 
FeU8dine(qu.  Palestine?),  222 
FeHr€  Aengusa,  the ;  1 7, 26, 1 74, 367. 

Notes  on,  349,  351  [App.  501,  610 

et  seq. ;  660. 
Felmac ;  FeiU;  etc.  657. 
Femheny  the  fi&iry  palace  of,  426 
Fenechasy  49,  I21.~The  Book  of,  of 

Fddhla,  220 
Fen^  men,  10 

Fenian  Poems,  etc.  Of  the ;  299, 801 
Fenian  (Prose)  Tales»  of  the,  313 
Fenians    of    Connacbt;    Goii  Mac 

Momoy  chief  of  the,  302 
Feniua  Farsaidhy  15, 127, 163-4, 217, 

226  [App.  501 
Fera  Hoissy  the  [App.  641 
Ftradach,  44 ;  264  [see  Emta] ;— K. 

of  ScotUnd  [App.  469 
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IPenmorz,  278 

/^er6,  daughter  of  Gerg  [App.  585  n., 

592  n. 
I^€rceirtn€,  45,  218.— Poet  and  philo- 
sopher, 252  [App.  558 

^ercorb,  209 

JFer  Leighinn,  (a  Classical  Teacher), 
2  n,  9  n.,  51  n.,  56  [App.  495 

Fer-morca  (in  West  Munster) ;  Sco- 
riath.  King  of  the,  258 

Fera  Rois,  Fiacha,  King  of  the,  833 

Fer-sidhe;  of  the,  [App.  504 

Ftrdiadh,  39 

Feredach  Finn,  King  of  Scotland, 
287 

Ferghal  mac  Mcunliduin  (contempo- 
raiy  with  Leo.  III.),  54,  889,  420 

Fergna^  88,  [App.  506. — the  physi- 
sician,  221 

Fergus  Fatrgiy  K.  of  South  Leinster, 
268  [App.  465,  474 

Fergus  Finnbheoil  (Fergus  "  the  Elo- 
quent*, son  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill), 
Poems  ascribed  to;  299,  801,  et 
seq.  [App.  593 

Ferghus  togha,  69,  72,  73 

Fergus  Mac  Leid^,  K.  of  North  Ul- 
ster (A.H.  4024),  261 

Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  30, 86  [App.  483. 
— married  to  Nessa,  274,  [App. 
636-7.— and  Flidais  [App.  586  n. 
—Exile  of,  from  Ulster  [App.  593 

FergalMac  Uilliam,  32  [App.  504 

Fergus  Mdr,  son  of  Ere,  65 

Fergus^  son  of  Conall,  grandfather  of 
«t.  Colum  CUl€,  360 

Ferll ;  the  King  of,  222  [App.  577 

Fermenting  ale,  vessels  of,  309 

Fermoy ;  Book  of,  25  and  25  n.  294,— 
(Tale  of  Fraeck  Mac  Fidhaigh) 
[App.  C03,-^Eochaidh  Mac  Mai- 
r€da.  King  of,  294.— Families  de- 
scended firom  Mogh  Ruith  in,  272 

Fefns  (Co.  Wexford);  (see  Feama 
Mhor\  23,  340 

Fert  Scota,  448 

Fessa,  (Feasa),  the,  294 

Festivals,  pagan;  BeUtam€,  286; 
Samhain,  284,  286 

Festologies,  339,  357, 360,  etc. 

Festologj  of  Cathal  Macguire,  26 

Fethur  (or  Mac  Grein€),  447 

Fiacal  Phadraig,  the;  (Tooth  of  St. 
Patrick),  338 

Fiacc,  of  Sletty,  4,  342.— 5ccAna//, 
and  St.  Patrick,  344,  [App.  606.— 
his  Poem  on  St.Patrick,  5, 843,349 
[App.  606.~Qlos8  on  his  Hymn 
(as  to  Lethd),  [App.  503.— as  to 
the  desertion  of  Tara,  843  [App. 


605-6. —his  sore  leg,  344,  [App. 
607 
Fiacha,  54,  209 

Fiacha  Finnolaidh,  Monarch,  230. — 
Murder  of,  263  [and  see  Errata, 
as  to  his  name  at  p.  264,  where 
it  should  be  that  of  his  son  Fera^ 
dach,'] 
Fiacha  FoUleathan,  King  of  Ulster, 

816 
Fiacha,  King  of  the  Fera  Rots,  333 

Fiacha  MuUleathan,  44,  208,  805 

Bace  of,  in  Munster,  208. — ^Ances- 
tor of  St.  Eimhin,  361 
Fiacha  Sraibhten€,  72,  386 
Fiacha  Suidhe,  60  (n.  29) 
Fiachaidh,  Cinely  163,  [App.  593 
Fiachna^  son  of  Baedan  [App.  592,  n. 

— mac  Reataichf  Story  of,  198 
Fiachra,  189 
Fiachra  Falgach,  126 
Fiachra,  father  of  Khig  Dathi,  284.— 

Grenealogy  of  [App.  499 
Fiachrach  (/M) ;  Clann  Firbis,  his- 
torians, 219 
Fiachrach,  Tir,  120,  126,  418 
Fianna  Eireann,  the,  300,  815 
Fiatachy  54.— Da/-,.  171,  226 
Fidhaigh,    Fraech  Mac    (Tale    oO» 


[App.  503 

Fm  ~ 


ih  Cuilinn^  420 
Fidhgha  [App.  589  n. 
Fidhnacha  (Co.  Leitrim) :  St  Cail- 

lin  of,  34(k— "  Prophecies"  of,  898 
Fidru,  son  of  Diarmuit,  363  [App.610 
Fiech  (see  Fiacc),  5,  342,  etc. 
"Field,  the,  of  the   Pillar  Stone"; 

(^Gort  an  C^airth^;  in  Scotland), 

288 
Fiery  Plague  on  festival  of  St.  John 

Baptist,  the,  385,  402,  404,  423 
Figma,  217. 
Fllif,  or  poet,  2,  8, 16, 29, 45, 70  [App. 

461,  464.— Degree  of,  240,  243 
Filedecht,  2,  18,  29    [App.  461,  464 
Finan,  St.  of  Ard-Finain ;  Life  of,  340 
Finan    Cam,  Saint;  of   Ciwi    Eitigh 

(King's  Co.) ;  Life  of,  340 
Finan  Lobhar,  76 
Finbarr,  Q'Mac  Hui  Bardemf'"),  91,— 

(of  Termonbarry),  338,— (of  Cork), 

340 
Finchif;  CiU',  (the  church  ofFinchtf), 

302 
Finchadh  Mac  Baicheda,  68 
Findruin€;  the  "  white  metal",  [App. 

493.— a  rooftree  of,  [App.  621 
"  Fingal"  of  MacPherson,  the,  300 
Fingin  Fisiocdha,  221.— Physician  of 

(;onor  Mac  Nessa  [App.  641 
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Finguin€;  CathalMac;  EingofMun- 
ster  (A.D.  720) ;  194,  238,  353 

Finnabhatr,  ("  the  Fair-browed"),  86, 
585  n. 

FmnabkaircfMctgk  /n»,70,  [App.527 

Finnachia  the  Festive  (^.d.  680),  231 

Finn  (Aedh),  102 

Finn  Faidheach,  the  ("  Bweet-flound- 
ingf  bell),  337,  [App.  631  n. 

Finn  Mac  CumhaUU  56, 194, 200, 283, 
299,  et  seq.— a  historical  person- 
age, 303,  304.— his  courtship  of 
AUbh€,  283,  [App.  585  n.— in  the 
Cave  of  Dunmore,  [App.  589  n. — 
Poems  ascribed  to,  301  et  seq.,  395, 
[App.  694,  624.—"  Prophecies"  as- 
cribed to,  392,  [App.  422,  624.— 
the  mound  of  [App.  514. — his 
"  Thumb  of  Knowledge",  395, 896 

Finn  Tulach,  308 

Finnbharr,  St,  of  Cork,  91.— Life  of, 
340.— of  Termonbariy ;  Crozierof, 
338 

Finnbarr's,  the  Abbot  of  Saint  (Tale 
of),  353 

FinMeannach,  (the  great  Connmcht 
Bull),  34,  39,^the  noble  land  of 
the  [App.  564 

Finnchaemh,  the  Druid  of  Dathiy  285 

FinnckUf  197. — St.,  of  Bri  Gobhann, 
422.— Life  of,  340 

Finncona,  38 

Finnen,  of  Clonard ;  Saint,  170, 291  .— 
—Life  of,  340, 842.— of  Drom  Finn, 
328 

Finnjail;  Nuada,  (A.M.  4238),  83. 

FinnUaih  {Aedh\  133 

Finnbht6U(Ftrgus\  299,800  [App.  593 

Finntan  (sixth  century),  11,  171. — 
Poem  by,  quoted  as  authority,  241, 
—(father  of  Cimbaoih\  68 

Finntragha;  Cath-,  (Battle  of  Ventry 
Harbour),  308,  313,  315  [App.  697 

Fintan,  11,67,171,241  [450 

Fiodha,  Tuatha,  the,  (Forest  Tribes), 

Fiodhnacha,  S.  Caiilin  of,  31 

Fiontaln  Mac  Bochra,  171 

Fior  comhlainny  the,  37 

Firbhisigh,  {Dubhahach  Mac),  120 
[App.  541. — ^the  Clann,  (historians 
of  lK>wer  Connacht),  219 

Firbolgs,  226.— Colony  (a.m.  3266), 
244. — the  first  physicians  of  the, 
221 referred  to  by  Finntan,  241 

Fircheari  [App.  558 

Firdiadh ;  Ath-,  (Ardee),  39. 

Fir  Domhnann,  223  * 

Fires  of  Ta'dltin,  the,  287 

Fis  (Visions);  (•*  Historic  Tales"  oQ, 
295 


Fisher,  Sir  Edward  [App.  490 

Fisherman,  the  first  in  Erinn,  221 

Fishing  by  the  Fenians,  315 

FitMl,l\ 

FiiMr,  Daughter  of  Tuaikal  Teacki- 
mar,  230,  303 

Fitzgmld,  John,  Earl  of  Deamond, 
422.— Maurice  Dubh,  422 

Five  provinces,  the,  of  Erinn,  896 

Fkig  of  Battles,  the  (Brat  Baghaek\ 
401 

Fkg,  Patrick  coming  to  Erinn  on  a, 
393 

Fhigstone,  Finn  slipping  on  a,  893 

Flcunuy  Aengus  Ua^  2^9 

Flaiih,  3,  202 

Fktithbheariach  CFTannoffam   [App. 
547 

Flannacan;    DonneU,    son    of,  222, 
[App.  577 

Flann  Beg,  Ailill,  351 

Flann,  Blathmac,  son  of;  Monarch, 
362 

Flann  Cethach,  398, 401,  402, 421, 428 

Flann  of  CuU  Gamhna,  421 

Flann  Mac  Atdhagain,  151 

Flann  Maitdstreeh,  or  Flann  of  Mo- 
nasterboice;  53  et  seq.; — not  An 
ecclesiastic,  66,— Synchronisms  c£, 
54  [App.  509.  —  Entries  of  the 
death  of  [App.  516.  —  Compared 
with  Bede,  Gildas,  and  Nennias,  57. 
— quotes  firom  poems  of  eariier^te, 
242.— Verse  identifying,  with  the 
Synchronisms,  [App.  523. — ^Poem 
on  the  lungs,  etc,  242. — ^Refers  to 
the  £ai^  an  ^cdi^  389, 390  [App. 
621 

Flann   Mac    Lonan,  53;   poem 'by 


[App.  467 


Flann  Sionna,  132 , 

Fleasc  FU€,  the ;  (Wand  of  the  Poet) ; 

[App.  464 
F/edABricrtnn,  Tale  of  the,  346  [App. 

637-8 
Fleming's  CoUecU  Sacra,  379 
Fleming   (Thomas),   Archbishop  of 

DubUn,  151 
Flidais    [App.  585  n.— Tcon  Bo,  185 

[App.  531 
Flynn  (m«  Ui  Fhloinn)  [App.  548 
Florence  Mac  Carthy,  198 
Foal,  the  Island  of  (from  which  the 

Fal  was  brought  to  Tara)  [App.  620 
Fochlog,  the,  241 
Fochri,  Colla,  72 
Fodhla=r:^xixm,  220 
Foaartach,  King  cf  Fotla    (Erinn) 

[App.  516 
Foglaintibh  [App.  495 
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J^oireeadkudhi  fApp.  495 
J'^oircetal  (knowledge)  [App.  461 
Fohleathan ;  Fiacha,  King  of  Ulster, 

316 
Pomoiians,  225,  226. — ^in  the  Qerman 

Ocean,  2i9.—Balor  ''of  the  stifif 

blows'*,  one  of  the,  247.— Tribute 

of  women  to  the,  280 
Footrace,  by  CailU  [App.  587  n. 
ForbaWf  a  siege  by  regular  inrest- 

ment,  264 
FoRBASA  (Sieges),  Tales  afl^'*  His- 
toric Tales",  No.  5),  264 
Forbes,  (Mac  firbis),  192 
Forbuis  Droma  Damhghoirey  198,  271 
Forchairthinn  (near  nathcoole^  [and 

see  as  to  the  "Bowing  Wneel"], 

403 
Fords,  combats  generally  at,  281 
Fordruim  [App.  489,  490 
Foreign     Ecclesiastics    in    ancient 

Erinn,  381 
Forest  Tribes  (Tuatha  Fiodka\  the, 

450 
Forgall  Monack,  &ther  of  the  lady 

^Wr,  278, 279 
Forgery  of  "  Prophecy",  by  O'Neach- 

tow  (1716),  418 
Forgery  of  "  Prophecies"  of  St.  Co- 

lum  Cill^t  407,  etc. 
Fonu  Focaihy   the   Glossary  called 

the,  177 
Forraidh,  189,  [App.  688  n. 
Forth,  in  Wexford  (Fotkarta),  460 
Fossud,  (Battle  of)  [App.  481 
Fothudh    Canann,  and  the  wife  of 

AUell;  of  [App.  590  n. 
Fotkadh  na  CatuSine,  363,  419.--the 

Canon  of  [App.  610 
Fotharta  (Forth,  in  Wexford),  460 
Foundation  of  Emania;  of  the  His- 
torical Era  of  the,  70 
Four  Masters,  Annals   of  the,  140, 

165  [App.  548  et  seq. — ^**  Martyro- 

logy  of  Donegal",  353 
Foyle,  Loch  {Smith  Brain),  429 
Fraech  [App.  585  n. — Mtic  Fidhaigh, 

Tale  of  [App.  508 
France,,  assistance  to  Erinn  from,418. 

— Labraidh  Maen  flies  to  the  King 

of,  256 
Fratricidal  Elng,  the,  387 
Fraoich  (C/uain),  110  [App.  539 
Freamkoxnn  (now  Frewin  in  West- 

meath),  285 
French,  the;  in  Scottish  army  (5th 

century),  288. — "  ResponslTe"  (re- 
vengeful), "covetous",  224  [App. 

681. —Expedition  to  Erinn  with 

Lahhraidh  i/aen,  256 


Frewin,    HOI     of,   in   Westmeath 

{Freamhainn)^  285 
Friday,  a  journey  on,  309.— Plague 

on  festival  of  St.  John  on  a,  402,404 
Fucad,  Sliabh',  [App.  475,  642 
Fuidhir,  654 
Fuinedh  [App.  492 
Fursa,  Saint,  427.— The  Vision  of 

[App.  592  n. 
Gabkalot  Leabhar-^  (0*Clerys),  168 

[App.  562 
Gabhlauy  son  of  Ua  Gavhh^  stone^ 

builder  of  AUeach,  222 
Gabhra;  Cili,  17.— Battle  of,  (a.d. 

284),  72.  —  Oscar,  son  of   0«i«, 

killed    there;    304,    307,  386,— 

(Magh    Ui),  145   [App.  646,— C/i 

Chonaill-,  (Co.  Limerick),  316 
Gabhrdin,  Atdan  Mac,  K.  of  Scot- 
land (a.d.  570),  414,  417 
Gabran,  son  of  Domangort^  55 
Gabuaidech,  Aengus,  48 
Gaedhelf  son  of  Ethiur  [App.  501 
GaedhU,  3,  13,   164.— Beauty  and 

amorousness  of  the,  224  [App.  581 
Gaedhily  Gaedhilic,  eta,  3,  29,  188, 

etc. 
Gaeidelg^  3 
Gailen^,  147 
GaUeoWf  the,  or  Gailiuru,  223  [App. 

580 
6^a»ft^(Qaltee)  Mountains,  141  [App. 

485 
Gairbh,  Ua-y  222 
Gairech,  the  Hill  of,  39 
Galachy  15 
Galamh  (Milesius),  the  eight  sons  of, 

447 
"  Galar  breac"",  the,  84 
Gall,  St.  (in  Switzerland),  MSS.  at, 

27,  379 
Gall,  the  son  oi FiachaFoUleatJian,Z\Q 
GalUearla,  il2  [App.  627 
Galway,  prophecy  of  sufferings  of,  418 
(ramAna,  XocA-;  (Longford),  109, 113, 

418 
Gara,  Loch-;  (Jjoch  Techet)  [App.547 
Garad,    Magh,   17, — Disert,    17, — 

ally  18 
Garbh  (Niall),  183  [App.  570 
Gealtj  Glean  na  n-,  316 
Geantraighe,  the  (laughing  music), 

255 
Gearr  (Leabhar\  183 
Gedh  (pun  na  n-),  191 
Geimhtn^  147 

GeisUl  (GeshiU),  Battle  of,  395,  449 
Gelasius  {Gilla  Mac  Liag)ySQi 
Qem,  crystal,  set  between  bedposts, 

311 
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Genealogical  Tables  {Niall  naoi  ghi' 

allac^  [App.  499 
Genealogies  and  Pedigrees,  the  Books 

of,  203.— Mac  Firbis*  great  Book 

of,  121,  215    [App.  672.-^fficial 

records  kept  of  all,  204 
Genealogies  of  the  Irish  Saints,  357, 

358 
Genealogy,  a,  distinguished  firom  a 

Pedigree,  2 1 4  -  -Example  of,  in  that 

of  the  O'Briens,  208 
Georgius  and  the  Innocents  at  Beth- 
lehem, 369 
Greraldines,  the,  6 
Gerg^  of  GUnngiirg  [App.  585  n., 

592  n. 
German,  St.;  in  Lttha  [App.  603, 

601 
Germany,  shrine  discovered  by  Mr. 

Grace  hi,  336.— MSS.  in  (described 

by  Zeuss)  27 
Geshill (Geikll),  Battle  of, 395 
Gheisi,  Magh  dd]  (Plain  of  the  Two 

Swans),  302 
Ghobharif  Aengus  Mac  an  (see  Mac  an 

Ghobhan),  163,  219  [App.  610 
Ghualann,  Tuaim  da;  (Tuam)  290 
Gilba  (Gilboa),  Mount,  369 
Gilla    an    Chomdedh    Ua    Cormaic^ 

Poem  by,  70  [App.  526 
Gilla-Arn,  403 

Gilla     Caernhghin,  414. — Chronolo- 
gical Poem  by,  55 
Gilla  Isa  Mor  Mac  Firbhviigh,  82, 12 1 
Gilla  Mac  Liag  (Gelasius),  361 
Gilla  na  Naomh  0'ffuidhnn(0'Kee- 

rin),  83  [App.  581 
Gilla  na  Naemh  O'Taidhg,  102 
Gillaruadh  O'Gadhra  [App.  647 
GillausailU,  son  of  Gillacaemhghin, 

414 
GUdas'  (a  Saxon  Saint);  his  <'Lori- 

ca",  353 
Ginach;  Flann-,  398,  401,  402,421, 

426 
Giolla,  [see  Gilla'] 
GioUa-Patrick,  84.— O'Zmmw,  169.— 

— DonnellMac,  421 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  431,  432  [App. 

602,  603,  634 
Glas  Charraig  (the  Skellig  Bocks), 

315 
Glaiss^  Crich€  [App.  481-2 
Glais  in  Ascailt  [App.  489,  490 
Glas  Mac  Dremain,  815 
Glann^  son  of  Carbad  [App.  514 
Gleann  an  Ckaiha  (Battle  Glen),  in 

Scotland,  288 
G/eann  </<f  LocAa  (Glendaloch),  21.— 

St.  Caemhghin  (Kevin)  of,  340 


Gleann  Falsi  (Valley  of  Fas),  448 
Gleann  Feadha  (the  Woody  Glen),  io 

SooUand,  287 
Gleann-na-nC^U,  816 
Gleann  ScottAin^  448 
Gknn  dd  Locha,  (Glendaloch)^  21 
Glonn-Ath  (Ford  of  Great  Deeds), 

£82 
Glossary,  Cormac's,  19,— (Battle  of 

Magh   Tuireadh),  250.  —  Brecojt, 

257 
Glossary,  of  Michael  Caery,  175, 

347  [App.  557.  — of  Mac  Ftrbis, 

123.— of  O'Bavoien,  123 
Gloucester,  Eaii  of;  Thomas  De  Qarey 

son  of  the.  236 
Glun-dubhAK^  NiaU],  133 
Glun^geal,  [see  Amergin'jy  217 
Goblets,  309 
Godfrey,  the  son  of  the  Sea  King^ 

401.  —  Mearanachf   Lord  of  the 

Danes,  404 
Gold,  Alpine,  310.— Cups  of  ted,  SI  0. 

— yellow,  810, — necklace  cf  red, 

426 
Goisten^  (or  Gostin),  217,  449 
Goliath,  309 
Goll,  the  Grumbling  of  the  Daughter 

of;    {Ceisneamh   Ingh%n£    GhviU)^ 

[App.  623 
GoU  Mac  Moma,  (chief  of  the  Fe- 
nians of  Connacht,)  Poem  on,  by 

Finn,  302 
Goll,  stone-builder  of  Clockar,  222 
Goltraigke,  the  (lamenting  music),25o 
Gorm,  William  (O'iJiiairr),  398 
Gormacan ;  Abbey,  (Maimster  ua  g- 

Cormaic),  862 
Gorman,  Mac,  237 
Gorman,  Marianus;  Martyrdlogy  of, 

353,  361  [App.  609 
Gormain^   Afaelmuir^  Ua,  353,  361 

[App.  609 
Gormlaithy  Queen,   132   [App.   467, 

592  n. 
Gort    an    Chairthe  (the  PiUarstone 

Field),  in  Scotland,  288 
Gort  na  Tibrady  Battle  at,  395 
Gostin,  or  Goisten,  217,  449 
Gospels,  ancient  copies  of  the,  321 
Gothic,  or  black  letter,  inscription,324 
Gown  of  a  poet;  the  (^cial  (Twgken)y 

383 
Grace,  Mr. ;  shrine  discovered  in  Ger- 
many by,  336 
Gradha,  (Degrees),  220 
Grammar  and  Prosody;  ancient  tracts 

on,  190;  659.— O'Donovan's,  457 
Granard;  Guasactus,  son  of  Miko, 

Bishop  at,  349 
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Grainn^  and    Diarmaid,   313   [A  pp. 

687  n.,  590  n.— "  Beds  of"  [App. 

597.--at  Beinn  Edair,  283 
Grainn^,  the  elopemeDt  of  [App.  467 
GratianiiB    Lucius,    (Father    John 

J^jnch),  53,  262,  442-3 
Grares;    called    "  Gromlecha*',   247 

[App.  697.— of  Eremon,  the,  449. 

—  of  Goll  Mac  Moma,  the,  302. 

—  of  Heroes  killed  by  Leinster- 
men,  Poem  on  [App.  587  n.— of 
Oscar,  Ogham  inscription  on,  304. 
-—of  St.  Tighernain  at  Loch  Conn^ 
838 

Graves,  Very  Rev.  Dean,  F.T.C.D, 
175,  190,  [App.  647 

Greece,  222 

Greeks,  "  acute,  cunning,  and  valor- 
ous", 224  [App.  580 

Green,  the,  of  the  king's  palace,  328 

Gregory,  '' Abbotof  Komeofi^eMa*' 
[App.  504. — the  great.  Pope,  406 

Gregory  O'Mnlconry,  83 

Grellach  EUlti,  (in  Westmeath),  59 

Greilan^  St.,  of  Oil  Chluaituf  (Co. 
Galway),  Life  of,  340 

Grdn^;  Cwoc,  422.— 3fac,  447 

Grcssachj  221 

Griandn^  (sunny  chamber),310,  [App. 
475.— 1%A,  400.— /w/eacA-,  272. 
— Lachtna,  210 

Griflan  (O'Griffy),  237.— Gerald,  291 

Giuibn€,\bB  poet  [App.  469 

Guair€,  *'  the  Hospitable**,  30 

Cruair€ Dally  {Oisiny  so  called),  305 

Guarantees,  to  confirm  an  agree- 
ment, 70,  etc. 

Guasacht,  Bishop  [App.  538 

Guasactus,  son  of  Milco,  Bishop  at 
Granard,  349 

Gulban;  {Conall),  167 

Gunning,  211 

Guthard,  the  water  named  £App.  539 

*"  Hag's  beds"  (Beds  of  Diarmaid  and 
Grainn€),  816 

Hair,  twisted,  310 

Haliday,  Mr.  Charles,  (shrine  of  St. 
Molais€\  336 

Hand ;  Cathal  of  the  Bed  [App.  547 

Hamo  de  Yaloignes,  432 

Hardiman,  James ;  MSS.  of^  347 

Hare  (^QHehir),  237 

Harpers,  248. — Crafiini,  one  of  the 
fint  named  in  history,  252. — Sndr- 
dubh  Mac  Smdil;  CUach,  the  son 
of,  426 

Harps ;  Cliach  played  upon  two,  427 

Harris  ^in  ed.  of  Ware)  on  Cathal 
Magiure,  85. — Bemarks  on  Mac 
Flrbis,  123 


Hostings,  or  Military  Expeditions; 
(^Sluaigheadha\  284 

Hazel  of  Buan,  the;  (Co// J8uana),270 

Head  of  Mesgedhra  taken  away  as  a 
trophy,  270,  275 

Hebrew  account  of  descendants  of 
Japhet,  205 

Hebrew  women  (exiles  of),  in  Erinn 
at  the  coming  of  Milesius ;  15-16 

Hebrides ;  Danes  of  the,  404.  —  in- 
habited by  Fomorians,  249. — He- 
bridean  Islanders,  2b8. — Eg  in  the 
[App.  591  n. 

Heir,  royal,  of  Tara  (Roen),  413 

Henry  V III. ;  the  reign  of  the  English 
Kmg,  355 

Herald,  a  Druid  sent  as,  287 

Herbert,  Captain,  396.— Thehite  Be  v. 
Algernon,  on  the  Picts,  450 

Herbs,  the  Plain  of;  {Lus  Mhagh),  250. 
— healing;  Bath  medicated  with,250 

Hermon,  Mount ;  St.  Patrick  on  [App. 
602 

"  Hibemia  Sacra^  320 

"  Hibernis  ipsis  Hiberolores",  etc.,  6 

Hides,  a  curach  made  of,  292 

Hill  of  the  Victory,  the;  (Tealach  an 
Chosgair),  451 

Hill,  I^w  Milk- ;  {Ard  Leamhnach- 
ta) ;  Battle  of,  450 

Historians,  2,  3. — ^and  Chronologists, 
early,  63.  —  of  Erinn,  families  of, 
219.— the  Judges  of  Erinn,  219 

Historic  period;  Tighernach's  com* 
mencement  of  the,  67  [App.  518 

Historic  Tales,  229,  238,  243.— of 
the  historic  truth  of  the  relations 
in  the,  239,  241. — introduction  of 
legendary  or  mythical  inventions 
in,  38,  39,  242,  250,  etc.— use  to  be 
made  of  the,  454. — List  of  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  243  [App.  583, 
584. — Example  of  nature  of  de- 
tailed information  preserved  in,  40 ; 
[and  see  also,  445--455] 

History,  anciently  written  in  verise, 
12. — the  Annals  as  materials  of, 
119.  —  detailed  pieces  of,  in  the 
Gaedhelic,  229. — of  the  Borouean 
Tribute,  230— of  the  Wars  of 
THE  Danes  and  Gaedhilb,  232. 
—of  the  Wars  of  Thomond,  233. 
— Book  of  Munsteb,  237.  —  of 
Ireland,  wars  and  persecutions,  355. 
— in  Erinn,  commencement  of,  4. 
—of  Erinn ;  how  it  is  to  be  writ- 
ten, 443,  444.— John  O'ConneU's 
Poem  on  (1650),360.— of  the  Wri- 
ters on,  of  the  xii.,  xju.,  and  xiv. 
centuries,  82.— of  the  various  wri- 
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ten  on  the,  441  .—of  Erinn  jet  un- 
written, 437 
Holj  Ghost,  representation  of  the, 

823 
Holy  Land,  pilgrimage  to  the,  382 
Homilies  and  Sermons,  ancient,  857 
Honorati,  869 

Horse  of  Conan  Mem  Moma^  317 
Horseman,  spear  cast  bj  a,  888. — 

cavslry  in  battle  (Battle  of  (Sobhraj 

804 
Horses  of  an  OUamh,  8 
Horseracing,  (tempore  Finn  Mac  Cum- 

haUl)y  805 
Hound  of  Mac  Datho,  the  [App.  487 
Hounds ;  an  OUamh\  8. — Master  of 

the,  to  Conair€M6r  [App.  586  n. 
House,  dimensions  of  VreahCsf  810; 

— dimensions  of  Lug*s  [App.  621 
Household  of  the  lady  Credki,  809 
House  of  Commons  Committee  (1849), 

845 
<'  Host  of  the  books  of  Erinn,  the", 

870,  868 
Howth,  Hill  of;  Beinn  Edair,  259 
Hudson,  the  Ute  William  Elliott,  457 
Hugh  of  Deny,  896 
Hugh  Roe  {Aedh  RuadK)  0*Donnel1, 

896,406 
Hugh  (see  AedK),  831,  etc. 
HmBardeni,  91 
Hunting,  royal  privilege  of,  888 
Hurling,  the  game  of,  828 
^,the  IsUndof,  (lona);  330,  861 
JEfu  Diarmada^  18 
tiu  ImeUf  [App.  615 
Hy  Mam^(see  Ibh  Main€),  219 
Hymn  to  the  Holy  Trinity ;  St.  Colum 

CaU\  329 
Hymns,  ancient,  S57 
I,  the  Island  of,  {Hy,  or  lona,)  830, 361 
lar^  son  of  Nema  [App.  501 
larrdonn ;  Lughaidh,  (a.m.  4320),  83 
Ibavj    Bishop,    381; — assembly    in 

Munster  under,  [App.  616 
Ihh  Mam^(9ee  O'KeUy),  219 
Iceland,  Irish  Christian  remains  found 

in,  332 
Icht,  the  Mnir  n- ;  454  [App.  592  n., 

605 
Ictian  Sea,  the  (^Muir  n-Icht),  454 

[App.  592  n.,  605 
Idolof  Jl/a^A  Slechi,  the  [App.  539, 

681-2 
Idol,  the  priest  of  the ;  St.  Martin 

saved  fi:om,  370 
Idols  at  Itaih  Archaill;  Druidical,  284 
Idrona,  barony  of,  842 
Ignoranco  of  writers  on  Irish  history, 

etc.,  436,  441 


Illuminated  books  of  Erinn;   "the 

countless  hosts  of  the^  368 
Illuminating  poems  (laedka  laidkAk% 

240 
Imas  Forosnadhf  the,  240 
Ihaoinatiyb  Talks  and  Fobms,  296 
Im^  Hi  (see  Ui  Mele) ;  380,  [App. 

615 
Imffhain,  Raith  (Bathangan)  [App.487 
Imda,  28 

Imleach  Crrianan,  (Co.  lameridc),  272 
/tn/utcA  (Emly),  374    [App.  630 
Immaculate  Conception,  the,  380 
Inmiigration  of  a  colony  (^TocAom- 

ladh\  Historic  Tales  of,  294 
Improvisation,  part  d  Uie  duty  of  an 

Ollamh,  240  -  [252,  289 

Imram^  a  voluntary  expedition  by  sea, 
Ih  RAUHA  ("  Expeditions  by  sea''). — 

["  Historic  Tales",  No.  12],  288 
Imlheacht  an  GhUla  Deacair,  313,316. 

---na  Trom  Ddimk€,  30 
Inauguration  ceremony  of  the  O'Dow- 

da,  126  [App.  542 
Inbhear  Colpa^  (now  Drogheda),  448 
Inbher  Dea,  (Wicklow),  [Appu  485 
Inbher  Domhnainn,  (MaUhide  Bar), 

385,  402 
Incantations  (latdha  hiidhibh')^  240 
Indai,  Neii,  son  of,  [App.  590  n. 
Indech,  son  of  D€  Domnand,  a  Fomo* 

rian,  249 
Independ^ice,  war  of,  in  Erinn,  355 
Ingcelf  the  pirate ;  (see  Bruigkean  Ikt 

peraa\  [App.  618 
Inis  Aingm,  58 
Inis  an  thnn^  20 
/fiis  ^o  KmuT,  418 
Inis   Bola   on   Lock    Tecket   (Loch 

0*Gara)  [App.  547 
Inis  Caein,  84 

Inis  Cathaigk  (Scattery  Islaiid),  339 
Inis    Cetklwnn;  (EnniskiUeni    169, 

fApp.  553 
Ims  Cloihrann,  82 
/rtts^cn7,388 

Ims  Faitklenn  (Innisfallen),  75 
Inis  Mac  Nerinn,  98 
Inis  Modoc  (in  Lake  Templqport, 

Co.  Leitrim),  27 
Inistimon;    Ct//  Alic   Crdek^^  near 

[App.  630 
Innes,  Mr.,  as  to  Tigkemack  the  An- 
nalist, 65,  80,  81 
Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  under  Geor- 

gins,  869 
Inscription  on  Shrine  of  the  Catkack, 

331.— on  theEellsCrorier,  338^ 

on   the  Shrine  of  Ui»  I/omknack 

Airgidj  923,324: 
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Intozieaiion,  (lee  Me8ca\  406 
TfMiignU  ot  battle,  (see  Miosach  and 

CoMocA),  336 
Iniolt  to  St.  Co/tint  CiiUy  329 
InTasioDs,  Book  of;  Plan  of  erery 

ancient,  172  n.— of  the  O'Clerys, 

21,  168  [Ai>p.  552  et  seq. 
Invasion ;    /\W«   army  of  Defence 

against,  300,315.— the  Anglo-Nor- 
man, 414  [329 
Inyiaible;  St.  Colum  CUU  becomes, 
Invocataons  to  God  and  the  Saints, 

ancient,  357.— from  the  Fe/i'r^,  865, 

[App,  610.— of  St.  Aireran^  378-9 

tApp.614,— 656 
IcitUh,  son  of  Beathach,  ancestor  of 

the  Tuatha  Dt  Danann,  244 
lona,  330,  361.— «*Ck)ld",  400.— Death 

of  AmlafftheDaneat,  403 

/r,  207 the  race  of,  207,  226,  363 

Irial  Glunmar,  record  of  the  death  of^ 

[App.  517 
Irian  genealogical  line,  the,  207,  263, 

363 
Irish  letters,  324 
Irmptions  of  the  sea^  etc.  (TbmiuM- 

ma%  of  the,  294 
Isaac,  36^ 

Isaiah,  and  the  prophets,  368 
Iseai  Chiarain,  (Clonmacnoise),  58 
Isidore's  (Saint)  College  in  Borne, 

MSS.  in,  156,  353,  [App.  644 
Island  of  Senait,  or  Ballymacmanus, 

in  Loch  Erne,  84,  85,  eta  [and  see 

Inis.'} 
Islands,  uninhabited  (legend),  333 
/ffu,  Bachall;  the,  101, 330, 338  [App. 

539,  600,  624 
Italy ;  (Leiha,  q.v.)  [App.  503,  504, 

— expedition  of  Ugain^Mdr  to,  451 
Itg€^  request ;  (erau),  [App.  633 
M,  163,  207 

Ithian  genealogical  line,  the,  207 
Ivbhar   ChiruUrachta  (now  Newry), 

73,  287 
Jacob  or  James  (St.)t  369 
James  or  Jacob  (St.),  and  the  Bishops 

of  Jerusalem,  869 
Japhet,  ancient  Irish  account  of  de- 

Bcendanto  of,  205,  238 
Jaundice;  the  Bmdhe  ChonfuzUl,  a 

kind  of,  [App.  632 
Jerico;  Bamab,  builder  of,  222 
Jerome,  St.,  referred  to  by  Aengus^ 

868.— Ordination  of,  date  of  the 

[App.  518,  -quoted  (MS.  A.D.  690 ;) 

658 
Jerusalem ;  Arond,  stone-builder  of, 

222.— Stoiy  of  the  Destruction  of, 

25,— the  Bishops  of,  369 


Jbbos,  the  Stafif  of,  101,  330,  338 
[App.  539,  600 

Jewels,  310 

Jews,  the;  "noble",  "envious",  224 
[App.  580 

Job,  369 

Jocelyn,  as  to  Saint  Eimhin  ,  348. — 
Life  of  StPatrick,  330, 391.— Lives 
of  SS.  Patrick,  Brighidf  and  Coium 
CilUf,  340 

John  the  Baptist,  St.;  festival  of, 
plague  on,  384, 402, 404, 423 

Jonas,  369 

Joseph,  369 

Judges  must  have  been  first  Ollamhs, 
239.— the,  of  ^an^Aa  (Erinn),  219 

Judgment  of  King  Diarmaid.,  328 

JugglerB,482, — {Taulchinn^jihsi  [App. 
618) 

Julius  Caesar  contemp.  with  Eochaidh 
FeidhUchy  53  [App.  523 

Justinus,  or  Justm;  ^*  Saerbkreathach*' 
Latinized,  293 

Karbri,  John  0\  323 

Keating,  Dr.OeQfTrey,  21 ,140,441,442. 
— on  the  Cin  Droma  Sntchta^  14 
[App.  497. — Books  referred  to  by, 
21.— History,  12,21.— Works,  140. 
—Account  of  Curoi  Mac  Dainf, 
273.— on  the  Fiana  Eireann,  300. 
— on  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  12.— De- 
fended against  ignorant  critics,  341 

Keatings,  Butlers,  Burkes,  etc.,  the ; 
spoke  in  Gaedhilic,  6 

Kelleher,  211 

Kells;  Donnell  0*Bafferty,  Abbot  of, 
331.— present  barony  of,  granted 
to  the  Feara  Cui,  286.— Crozier  of 
(in  possession  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man), 338.— Book  of,  23 

Kelly,  Denis  H.,  Esq.,  HI 

Kelly,  the  late  Rev.  Professor  Ma- 
thew,  362,  377,  443 

Kennedy,  211.  —  James  Marinus, 
76  n.,  98, 340.— MSS.  of  [App.  531 

Kenry  [Caenrai^he],  189 

Kerry,  (^Ciarraighe  Ltmchra,)  topo- 
graphy of  the  county,  [App.  030 

Kevin  (see  Coemghinn  and  Caemh- 
oAm),  340,  367,  etc.,  370 

Kfl  [see  cm  and  Coiiq 

Kilcullen  Bridge;  Ath  Seanaighj  near, 
420.— Old  [App.  492 

Kildare  (Drmm  Criaigh),  [App.  487. 
—the  Church  of  SUBrigui  at,  367. 
— *^  Prophecy"  of  great  destruction 
of  Saxons  at,  418 

Kilflnan  (Co.  Limerick) ;  Ceann  Fea- 
6Ara^,near,  395,  416 

KUkelly,  [see  Mac  Gilli  Kelly],  219 
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KiUttmey,  (Loch  Ltin\  76. — Baimech 
hill  near,  Finn  at,  305 

Eilloaay,  near  Naas  iCUl  A  U8aia/),A2 1 

KUmallock,  aneat  or  Deamond  at,  422 

Kilronan,  62, 93. — ^Annala  improperly 
called  of,  93 

King,  the,  aa  a  Judge ;  43 

Kinga,  the  Sncceasion  of  the ;  Book 
of,  162,  et  aeq. 

King's  Inns  Lib.,  Dubl. ;  MSS.  in,  660 

Ktnaale,  Battle  of,  396.— Old  Head 
of  (Dun  Cearmna),  427,  429 

Kinyara,  Galway,  (Ceann  Mard); 
Church  of,  292.— Battle  of,  808 

Kisaes  of  Aengua  of  Brugh  na  Boinn^; 
the  Four  [App.  478 

Knights  of  the  Uojal  Branch,  14, 
270,  274,  279  [App.  687.-- Order 
of  Champions,  or  of  [App.  607 

Knockanj  (Cnoc  Ain/%  316,  317, 
486  n« 

Knocklong  (Cnoc  Luing/,  or  Drom 
Damhghair€\  198,  200  [App.  689 
n Siege  ot  200,  271 

Knox  family,  the  (Ca  Mayo)  *,  relic  in 
possession  of,  338 

Labhraidh  Loingseach.  63,  68,  191. — 
Tale  of,  251,  [App  687  n.,  590  n. 

''Labhraidh  MacnT'  ("J/aen  speaks!"), 
253 

Labhraidhj  son  of  Bresal  Belach 
[App.  494 

Lachtain,  St.,  211.  —  Shrine  of  the 
arm  of,  211,337 

Lachtna,  son  of  Corc^  210 

Ladies,  accomplishments  of,  in  ancient 
Erinn,  279 

Latdha  hiidhibh  (incantations),  240 

Zae^A,the  charioteerof  Cttchulainn,27S 

Laeghair^  Mac  Xeill,  6, 16, 16, 66,  67, 
106, 170,  242.— "of  the  many  con- 
flicU", 389.— his  Druids;  "  prophe- 
cy" of  Patrick  by,  397.— Brother 
<rf  Conall  Cearnach,  270. — Bua- 
dachy  275  [App.  641.— Zorc,  Mon- 
arch (B.C.  593),  208,  252,  451 

LaghrOf  (a.q.  Ard  Laghrann\  656. 

LmdK  (lay),  30 

Laidhibk;  laedha-,  240 

Laightn;  Sliabh  Suidh^,  ^  Mount 
Leinster^),  [App.  476-8 

Laiphis  Rela  Mor  [App.  481,  482  n. 

Latghni,  the  first  Fiuierman  in  Erinn, 
221 

Lairg^y  Port-;  (Waterford),  50 

Laink  LachUxin,  337 

Lamhraidh^;  the  wood  of,  277,  [App. 
643 

Lammas  Ere,  346 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  298 


Lanigan,  Rev.  Dr.,  [App.  647,  etc- 
to  the  SeeuichuM  Afor,  17. — ^hia 
persions  on  Colgan,  341 

Lsjifiranc's  coneapondence  with  Rome 
(Book  of  Liamore),  200 

Language,  necessity  for  the  study  of 
the  Gaedhelic,  457. — its  neglect  io 
modem  times,  6.— of  the  l^bolgs 
and  Tuaiha  De  DanantL,  245. — of 
tJie  poets ;  obscure  ancient,  384 

Laaiy  30,— Corca-,  190 

Larcom,  Maj.-Cknend  Sir  T.  A.,  370, 
467  n. 

Larkin  (O'Lorcdin),  211 

Latin  (language  of  the  Church),  412 

Latium,  i,  e.,  Letka,  [App.  504 

Law ;  regularly  defined  system  of,  in 
Erinn,  4. — as  to  succession  to  cfajef- 
tainahip,  227. — of  Afiiliation;  St. 
Patrick*8,  225.  —  of  preference  by 
seniority;  ancient,  261. — ^Bule  as  to 
primogeniture,  227,— of  the  Ftd- 
dhir,  655 

Laws,  the  great  compilation  of  the,  16. 
—MSS.  of  the  *'  Brehon  Laws",  201 

Lay  impropriators  of  Church  pro- 
perty, 344 

**  Le  Qoeh  boin  a  boim'n^,  328 

LeoMar  Arda  Macha,  20 

Leabhar  Breac,  (i.  Mor  Zhina  DoigA^ 
rO,  31,  180,  190,  352 

Leahhar  Breac  mhic  AetUtagainy  21 

Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecaimy  125, 190,  191 

Leabhar  Buidhe  Mhic  Murchadkay  20 

Leabhar  Buidhe  Moling,  20 

Leabhar  Buidhe  SUiinfy  20 

Leabhar  Chluana  Sost,  21 

Leabhar  Dubh  Molaga,  20 

Leabhar  Fada  L&thghlinn^y  21 

Leabhar  Feara^Maighe,  25 

LeabharGabhdlay2i,  86,168  [App.552 

Leabhar  Ghlinne-da-  Locha,  22 

Leabhar  Lecain,  191 

Leabhar  MorDuna  Doighr€j  {l.hrea<\ 
31,  180,  190,  352,  663 

Leabhar  na  h-Uidhrf,  14,  15,  21,  30, 
172,182   [App.  570 

Leabhar  na  h-L/a  Chongbhahj  22 

Leabhar  Ruadh  Mhic  Aedhagain^  20 

Leabthaeha  Dhiarmada  is  Graixn^^i  1 5 

Leacaoitty  in  Ijower  Ormond,  352 

Leacain  Mic  f^irbisigk,  22 

Leac  Bladhma  (Meath),  Battle  (tf 
(1027),  414 

Leac  Phatraic  (the  Bock  of  Caahel) 
[App.  623 

Leaf  giren  by  fiury  bird  to  the  priests, 
(Cml^adk)y  334 

LcAzy  Mac  Aci//  (see  LaeghniiVX 
91,  etc. 
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LeamnachtQi  Ard-,  (New  MUk  Hill), 

450 
r^eamokeYOge,  Co.  Tipperary  (ZtoM 

M(fr  Modioemhdg)  [App.  485  n. 
Lear;  (see  Lir)^  [App.  584  lu — ^Tale 

of  the  Tragical  Fate  of  the  Chil- 
dren of,  319.  [SeeEirata.] 
I^eaming  in  Erinn  before  St.  Patrick, 

4,  [App.  463 
Zjtaih  Chuinn  (Conn*B  Half),  400 
Ztec  Da  Bhearg  [App.  477 
*•  Leca  Lugdach  Lis**,  [App.  478, 
X*eca  Meic  Nemedh,  246 
Zitcain  {Ltabhar  Buidhe),  125,  190, 

191 
iMiain  Mhac  Fhirbhigigh,  120, 192 
Ltcain;  the  Book  of,  125.— The  Yel- 
low Book  of,  125, 190, 191 
L^^endaiy,  or  Mythical,  inyentiona 

introduced  into  Historic  Tales,  81, 

33,  39, 242 
Leiffhinn,   the   Fearj  (Professor  of 

ClassicsX  2  n,  9  n,  51  n,  56,  [App. 

495. 
Lem,  Loch  (Lake  of  Killamej) ;  Ims- 

Fakhlerm  (InisfaHen)  in,  75 
Leinster;  Book  of,  186  [App.  571.— 

list  of  Historic  Tales  in,  248  fApp. 

583, 584.— Kings  of,  entry  in  Ttgh- 

emach  as  to  the.  [App.  526.  — 

Mount   (Sliably0autdh€  Laighen) 

[App.  475-8     • 
Leinstermen,  poem  on  the  grayes  of 

heroes  killed  by,  [App.  587  n. 
Letter  MaelaWf  151, — ^L.  Lamhraighi, 

(death  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa  at),277, 

[App.  648. 
XetM^/tnii,  451.— The  Long  Bookof;21 
Leo  III.,  the  Emp. ;  contemporary 

with  King  Fergkal,  son  of  MaeU 

duin,  54 
Leper,  the,  coming  to  Erinn  on  a  flag- 
stone, 893  [App.  623 
Letayia  (see  tetha)  [App.  502 
Letha,  the  ancient  name  for  Italy, 

29  [App.  502,  616 
Leth-glass^,  Dun;  [App.  606. — **Dun 

dd  LeathghUuT  [App.  627 
Leth  Mogha  Nuadhat,  186 
Letters  before  St.  Patrick,  4  [App.  463 
Letters  in  ancient  Erinn ;  CrFlfdierty 

on  [App.  469.— Uncial,  324  .—Irish 

letters,  324 
Jjeyney,  158. — (Lu{ghn^\  [App  546 
Liadatfif  the  poetess,  194 
Liag,  Dun  Tri-;  (Dantrileagne),  812 
Liamhain  (Dnnlayin)  Battle  of.  [App. 

492 
Lia  MiUdh  (Warrior's  Stone),  the ;  394 
LiatA  Manchain  (Westmeath),  337 


LiatA  M&r  Afochaemhdg  (Leamokey- 
oge,  Ca  Tipp.)  [App.  485,  (647) 

Liber  Hymnonun,  in  course  oif  publi- 
cation, 406  n 

Library,  ancient;  (of  S.  Longarady 
6th  century),  17. 

liccus  [App.  518 

Lif€(ihe  Liffey),  269.— (Liffw)  the. 
put  for  Leinster,  389.— CtitrrecA 
(Curra^h  of  Kildare),  fair  at,  305 

Ltfeackavr,  48,  72 

Life  ciAedh  Ruadh  O'Donnell,  22 

Liffey  [see  Liffl ;  Fair  of  the,  305 

Lime,  mixed  with  the  bram  of  a  con- 
quered warrior,  275.  —  the  cdour 
of,  310 

Limerick,  812. — Cathedral  of,  site  of 
Palace  of  Murtoch  O'Brien,  401^~ 
Betreat  of  the  Danes  into,  (a.d. 
941);  403 

Lin/,  Magh-i  [App.  622 

Lintel  of  caryed  diyer,  310 

Lios,  223.— £ios  Maighn€,  163 

Lips,  a  cross  made  on  the,  413 

Lvr  [see  Xear],  819,  [App.  584  n. 

Lisle,  Irish  MSS.  written  at,  356 

Lis  Mdr  (Lismore),  374 

Lismore;  (Book  of),  196.  —  account 
of  fragment  of  it,  stolen  in  1815, 
lately  in  Cork;  [Kotx.  This  frag- 
ment has  been  restored  to  the  ori- 
ginal book,  at  Lismore,  since  the 
deliyery  of  theseLeclures];  196,199. 
— ^fiic-simile  copy,  by  Mr.  O'Curry, 
in  RIJ\..,  196.— jSe.  Mochuda  of 
Raithin  and,  340 

Lismoyne  (Ca  Westmeath);  Connla 
MacEehtgan  of,  130 

Litany  of  Irish  Saints,  by  Aengu$ 
CaUD€,  853,380  [App.  615 

Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  ancient, 
857,  880  [App.  615 

Liyes  of  the  Irish  Saints ;  0*Clery's, 
173,— copies  taken  (1856),[App.647 

Llwyd,  as  to  the  Annals  oi  Ulster,  86 

Loam,  Bishop  of  Brettan,  849. — K. 
of  Scotkmd  [App.  590  n 

Loch  Bel  Sead,  426 

Loch  C/,  52, 81.    [See  **  Annals  of  ",] 

Loch  Derg  (Upper  Shannon),  267 

Loch  Eim/,  22 

Loch  ..  S  (KiUamey),  75,  7,6 

Loch  Ribh  (Loch  Ree),  22,  74.— 
Ships  upon,  400,  405 

Loch  Rudhraidhi,  428 

Locha  n-Echach^  Tomhaidhm ;  Tale  of 
the,  294 

Lochan,  eldest  son  of  Ua  Corra,  290 

Lochlainn  (Fearfesa,  son  of),  148 

Lochlanns,  or  Danes,  225, 226, 

45 
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Lochra,  Druid  of  K.  Laeghair€j  397 

Loinffseachy  Labhraidh ;  Tale  of,  251 

Loisaenn  (son  of  Cos),  209 

Lombards,  History  of  the  (Book  of 
Lismore),  26,  200 

Lcmergan,  211 

LSng,  a  ship,  252 

Longarad,  (verse  of  Fe/ir^  about),  17, 
[App.  501.— hifl  Library  (6th  cen- 
tury), 17 

Longargan,  211 

LoNOASA,  or  "  Voyages"  (Historic 
Tales,  No.  2),  252 

Lore  of  Limerick  [App.  492 

Zorcan,  210,213 

Lorgy  Tabhail' ;  (Tablet  Staff),  [App. 
471 

«  Lorica**,  the,  of  GUdas,  353 

Loss  of  the  earlier  writiugs ;  causes 
of,  5 

Lost  Books;  of  the,  2,  20 

Lot,  3G9 

Lothra,  Bronze  bell  found  at,  337 

Louis  of  France,  King;  (assistance 
of),  418 

Louvain,  MSS.,  26.— the  Irish  Fran- 
ciscan College  at,  356,  [App.  644. 

LoTe  Stories  (Serca),  of  the ;  ("  His- 
toric Tales"),  294 

Luachair  [App.  479 

jLtfacAra(Ru8h^;  Ciarrdtghe-^  (Ker- 
ry),  309.  —  reawAair-,  185,  266 
[App.  637-8 

Luaidety  189.    [See  Errata] 

Luaitif  Ath-y  (Athlone),  40 

Luasady  the  first  BuUder  in  Erinn, 
221 

Lucan ;  Confey,near,(  Ceannfoait\A2 1 

Luchai  Maely  Druid  of  K  Laegnair^y 
397 

Luchta,  46,  267. 

L<iq ;  the  founder  of  the  Fair  of  Taill- 
tin,  287.— the  son  of  CiaUy  249.— 
Mac  Ceithlenn,  or  Mac  EUhlenny 
or  Edfmny  i;88,  [App.  478,  n.;  621 

Lughoy  Sliabh- ;  {Ua  GadhrOy  Lord 
of,)  [App.  547 

Lughaidhy  22,  25.— fYrirt,  44 

Lugha{dh*8  grave  [App.  479 

Lugkaidh  larrdorty  83 

Lughaidh  Luaighn^y  Monarch  (a.m. 
4024),  261 

Lughaidh  MeanUy  209 

Lughqidh  O'Clery,  141 

Lughaidh  Hiabh-nderg,  54,  [App.  483, 

483  n.,  508 
Lughaidh ;  son  of  Fergus  Faxrg€  [App. 
465.  — son  of  Ithy  107,  226. -the 
blind  poet,  257 
Lugdach  Lis,  Leca  [App.  478 


Lugh  Mac  Eithhnn  (^Moc  Ctiihfcnn), 
388  [App.  478,  621 

Lttighne  Ckoimachty  147,  [App.  546 

Lmghneach  (Brian)  0'CoQor,95-6, 1 83 

Luitif/^y  Cnoc;  (see  Cnoc  L.),  271,  etc. 

Lwghn€y  48,  101  [App.  546 

Luh'gy  96 

Lullaby,  Fairy;  in  Petrie'a  Ancient 
Music  [A^p.  505 

Lumo.rs  Life  of  St  Patrick,  349 

Lutiilt'iKf  [Anp.  477 

Lunatics,  Glen  of  the;  (^GUa*in  na 
«-fe«/0,316 

Lusk,  259.— Court  of  Forgall  Men- 
ach  at,  278 

Xt«-J//^'/7///Plainof  Herbe" ;  (King's 
County),  250 

Lynch,  Her.  John ;  **  Gratianua  Lu- 
cius'', (Cambrensis  ETersus),  63, 
442,  443— puzzled  by  the  name 
"Attacots",  262 

Lynegar,  86 

Lyons,  the  late  V.  Rev.,  156,  [App.B45 

Mnc  Aadhogoia  (Mac  xVegan.  or  Mac 
Egan),  1 4 1 ,  352 ;— the  Bed  Book  of, 
2U—{Fln,;i)y  151 

Mac  Aedfi'-   VH,-^Sitnr,  son  of,  331 

Mac  an  D,  {Aedh),  [Ward],  1 42. 

^Eoijha    Pu>  >dhy  3.)0 

"  Mac"  and  "0",  214 

Mac Anahy , (see Mac-an-L cghti^^ ,  y'i 

Mac  an  iihobhony  hiatoriau  ci  tl.j 
0'K**n!3edy8,219 

Mac-an-L,,my  the  scribe;  MS.  cf 
Aj>.  147b,  G51V60 

Mac  AoiUjIu'sa  (Magennis),  226 

Macbeth ;  parallel  to  passage  in  Shake- 
speare's, 285 

Mac  Bntaideadha  (Mac  Brody),  141, 
148,  401  [App.  625,  628.— Book 
of,  22.— Donnell,  422  [App.  628; 
— Historians  in  Thomond,  219 

Mac  Carihomny  Samt,  324,  325.— 
Presentation  of  the  Domhuach 
Airgid  to  [App.  598 

Mac  C!arthy,  D.  F.  (Poem  on  St. 
Brendan),  289 

Mac  Carthya,  the,  158, 209,  211,  214, 
226.  —  junior  to  the  O^Sullivans, 
826.— (Cormac  and  racMsr),2ll,— 
CDidmns  historians  of  the,  219 

Mac  Casacy  W. ;  Bp.  of  Arda^h,  100 

Mac  CccA/,smith  of  St.Patrick,337,447 

Mac  CochlaiHy  210.  —  Turloch,  Lord 

of  Delvin,  130, 164,  210  [App.  550 

Mac  Cois^  the  Poet ;  Tale  of,  and  the 

Fairy  Woman  [App.  532 
Mac  Cony  43,  90,  187,  386 
Mac  Congltnn^y  the  Poet,  353 
Mac  Conmidhe,  100 
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Mac  Conn  "na-  m  Bocht ;  GiWi  -  na  - 
naemh,  138 

^fac  Conmch ;  FJim,  230,  264 

Mac  Oonnack,  210 

Mac  Costelloe  ( Ann.  548 

Mac  CraiHi,  John,  the  son  of  Ilory  ; 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Wars 
of  Thomonci,  1^)3 

Maccreen  (see  In:s  Mar  Xeri/hi),  98 
Maccuboin  Manas'" ;  MUiuc^  [App. 
608 

Mac  Crru'/,e,  S.;  Life,  [App.  630,  647 

Mac  Cuili,  447 

MacCurtin  (Andrew),  105,  234,  33  • 

Mac  Curt  ins,  historians  in  Thumond, 
219 

Mac  Dermot's  rock,  in  Loch  C*^,  i)6 

Mac  Diarmata ;  Brian,  95  [App.  534. 
— of  the  claun  Muoii^ana'ulh^  219, 
—Ga// [App.  548 

Mac  Uoiiiirkaidli  (Mac  Donaj?h), 
(of  the  claun  Maolrmuiaidii),  219 
[App.  547 

Mac  Donnells  of  Antrim,  194. — race 
of  CoUa  Uais;  clann  Firbis,  histo- 
rians, 219.— tlie,  of  Scotland,  125 

Mac  JCchoffainy  130 

Mac  Egan  (see  Mac  Aedhayain),  21 

MacEnery,  211 

Mac  £rc,  88 

^^  Mac€ria'*=:Cav>eal,  (i.  «.,  the  city 
of),  654 

Mac  Firbis  (see  Fit  bisiyK  Forbes),  2 1 0 

Mac  FirbU;  Duald,   120,   121 his 

death,  122.— his  family,  125.— his 
descent  from  the  last  pagan  King, 
Dai/ii,  125. — on  stone  buildings  in 
Erinn,  223.— on    the  Ked   Pillar 

Stone  of  Dat/ii,  288 Tablets  in 

possession  of  [App.  470.— James; 
the  "Dumb  Book"  of,  125.— his 
works,  123,  215 

Mac  Flunchadha  i^Clanchy),  210 

Mac  Gabhrdin,  Aedan ;  K.  of  Scot- 
land (a.d.  670);  4U,  417 

Mac  Geoghegan;  the  Abbe,  441,  422 

Mac  GUla  Duibh,  103 

Mac  Gilli  Kelly,  historian  of  O'Fla- 
herty,  219 

Mac  Gilla  Patrick,  Donnell,  421 

Mac  Gorman,  237; — Finn  (Bishop  of 
Kildare,  ob.  a.d.  11  GO;  wrote  the 
"BookofLeinster"),  186 

Mac  Grady,  74  [App.  529 

Mac  Graths,  the  (in  Clare),  233,— 
Miler  Mac  Grath,  233 

Mac  Grein€y  447 

Mac  Guire  {9&&Mac  Uid/iir),  419. — 
Cafhal;  Death  of  [App.  533.— 
Martyrology  of,  353 


Mncha,  Battle  of  [App.  622 
Mtrr/idy  ififf/>en  Aed/nt  llnaidh  ;  Tale 

of  the  Evhh'a,  283  [App.  589  n. 
Marlio  .\fon(ii't'(idli^  71,  |  App.  ij2 1 ,  />28 

—Wife  of  Cni'.  I   [Ai>p.  586  n. 
A*l  fir  fit  I 're  C'/'o  •lini-ht  [App.  5G4 
l\lnvlni'i,'c\  Mao  Cost elloe  [A^jp.  548 
Mac  liiigh  (.  A'c  AHdha\  lO-t 
Mac  Fniry,  211 
Mac  Kennedy,  77 
Mackintosh  (Sir  James) on  the  ^Vnnals 

of  the  Four  Masters,  153 
Mac  Liap,  death  of,  861, — his  poem 

on  the  Firbolf?  <:()lonies,  241 . — Gilla 

(Gelasius),  Primate  of  Armagh,  361 
Mac  Lotn'in^  Fhmn;  poem  by,  [App. 

467 
Mac  ^faf//^^^usaJ  xVnnals  of   Sf/ifif; 

(called  Annals  of  Ulster),  83,  [App. 

Mac  Mahon,  73. — CoHa  [App.  :.57. 

— the,  of  Clare,  211. — senior  to  tlie 

O'Briens,  226 
Mac  M^'llin  (Clam?)  109 
Mac  Maonaif/li,  102 
Mac  Murac/i,  141— the  first  named, 

214 
Mac  Murchadha,  Diannaid,  (Derijiot 

MacMurroch),  187, 214,421  [App. 

571.— "the  dark  demon",  395.— 

the  Yellow  Book  of,  20 
Mac  Namaras,    210,    214,    236.— of 

Ranna ;   Tadhy,  Hne  of,  234 
Mac  A'ndh,  96 
Mac  AVa,    son    of   Oenna ;  ancient 

Poem  by  [App.  505 
3fac  AW,  17 

Mac  Oirearhlciffh^  (Fhnn)^  1C2 
Mac  Pherson's  Ossian,  300,  304 
Mac  Ranoall,  the  race  of,  208 
Mac  Renalds,  194 
Mac  Ilolh,  34 
"  Mack  Shayne",  Sir  Gerald ;  sworn 

on  the  Bav/iall  Im,  (a.d,  1529), 

App.  604 
Mactenus,  88 

Mac  Uid/tir,  Tonaidhe ;  (Maguire),  4 1 9 
Mac  Cilliotii,  Fergal,  32  [App.  504 
Macutenius  on  prophecy  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's coming,  390, 397 
Madden,  Sir  Frederic,  345 
Madoc^  litis;  Lake  of  Templeport, 

Co.  Leitrim,  27 
Maedhofi  (St.),  107.-Shrine  of,  337 
Mupii  (JUa,iihy  son  of  Ai fill  Airtc\  252 
Maeil  iJutn'inaijin  (''Moll  Downey'') 

[App.  485 
Maein,  Mayh  [App,  481 
Mae  ft  i  452 
Mael,  the  Druid,  388. 

45  B 
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Mael,Lwhaty997 

Maelchonairi,  145 

MaddUhri,  423 

Maelduiny  19 1, ^Fergaly  son  of,  420. 

— Fergus,  son  of,  389. — ^Tale  of  the 

Navigation  of,  289 
Maefisa  Mac  Maelcoltdm,  82 
Maelfathartaigh  Mac  Ronain ;  Tale  of 

the  Tragedy  of,  277  [App.  588  n. 
Maelmavr€  Ua   Gormain,  353,  361, 


[App.  609 
Mat 


Alaelmdr,  King  of  the  Feara  Cul,  2S6 
Maelmura,  Terse  of,  quoted  bj  Tigh^- 

ernachf  64  [App.  524.— of  Otkna, 

42,58 
Maelmmr€,^SBylS2.—MacCraithj  233 
Mael  na  mbd;  I>iarmttU,  son  of,  4G1 
Maelpatrick,  78 
Maefruain  (St.)  of  Tamhlacht,  364, 

375;  [and    see  Maol,  Maolruainy 

Maolruainaigh,  etc.] 
Maelseachlainn  M6r,  10,  22,  56,  57, 

130.^f  Coroomroe,  346. — son  of 

Domhnally  403.— O'Mulvany,  82. 
MathuUiainn  O^CearhhuUl,  76  [App. 

629,  531 ;— 653-4 
Maeltamhlachta,  423.— "Prophecy"  of 

[App.  628 
Magach,  36. — Cet  Mac-,  275,  [App. 

641,— the  sons  of  [App.  591  n. 
Magenis  {Jdac  Aongkusa),  82, 226. — 

of  Down,  of  the  Ulidian  or  Irian 

race,  207 
MaOeoghegan,  Connla,  130, 164 
"  Maggot,the  Bloody";  (  Crom  Cruach), 

[App.  631-2  (and  see  103, 536) 
Magh  At,  35,  58 
Magh  Adhair,  401 
Magh  A\lbh€;  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan, 

killed  at  Battle  of,  420 
Magh  an  Chairthi  (in  Scotland),  287 
Magh  5iY«r(MovUle),  287 
Magh  Bolg,  murder  of  Fiacha  at, 

(A.D.  56),  264 
Magh  Breagain  (inTlpperary)  [App. 

593 
Magh  Breagh  (Bregia),  49,  308 
Magh  Cru,  (the  "  bloodj  plain"),  263 
Magh  dd  Gheis^  (Plain  of  the  Two 

Swans),  302 
Magh   Drech     (see  Drech-Mhagh) 

[App  621 
Magh-Eo,  (Mayo),  101 
Magh  Garad,  17 
Magh  Inis,  70  [App.  527 
Magh  Tuaiscetri  (see  Eaiih  Muigh€) 

[App.  631  n. 
Magh  Leana,  Battle  of,  243,  282 
Magh  Z4W  [App.  621 
Magh  Luirg,  96  [App.  534 


Magh  Maein,  (Co.  Wezfbrd),  [App. 

481-2 
Magh  Muendmh^,  A3,  90 
Magh  n-EaUa  (near  DublinX  407 
Magh  Nia,  now  Magh  TWeadft,  245 
Magh  Bath,4S,  50,  191,  243,  41& — 

0*Donoyaa*B  Edition  of  Battle  of 

60,243 
Magh   Bern  (Co.   Ldtrim),    244. — 

Fidhnacha,  398 
Magh  Slecht,  101  [App.  536 
Magh  Tuathai,  17 
Magh  7uir«cKM  (Moytura),  125,  245, 

—  0*Flinn*s  Poem  on   the   First 

Battle  of,  241.— Cb/icsi  Caie*s  Poem 

oonoeming,  242.->Seoond  Battle  at, 

247 
Magh  Uladh  [App.  631  n. 
Magical  wayes  of  the    TuaiAa  D€ 

Danarm,  447 
Magical    skill  of    the    TvaiJka  D4 

Danatm,250 
Magog,  son  of  Japhet;  the  Qaedhfl 

descended  from,  14, 205 
Magonns,  Sanctus  [App.  608 
Ma  Gradoigh,  Augustin;  the  cooti- 

nuator  of  Tighemach^  74  [App.  529 
Maguire,  73.— Festology  of  CaMa/^6L 

—(Brian  Boe),  169  [App.  552 
Magus ;  Simon,  272, 402,  403, 
Magus ;  MiUuc  Maccuboin,  [ Aro.  608 
Mahon,  211 — son  of  Kennedy  {Matk" 

ghamhain  Mac  Cinntidigh),  403 
Maidens  killed  at  Tara  by  ZhmUoKg 

[App.  466 
Maiph€,  Eos  [App.  486 
Moi^hen,  Ferta  [App.  477,  478 
Matph  Rein ;  (see  Conmaien^),  219 
Ma%Qhn4,  Lis,  163 
Matni,  iZ»A,(see  0*KeIly),  219.— ilac 

Durthacht;  finding  of  the  farooch 

of,  268.— son  of  Gressach,  physi- 
cian, 221. — son  of  Niaii  Nam^ffkia-' 

laeh,  257. —NiaU ;  Brecon,  aon  of 

[App.  587  n.— the  Ui,  312 
Maimster  Eimhtn  (Monasteieyan),132, 

335,  351,  863, 
Mautistrech,  13, 53,  75 
Mairida,  Eochaidh  Mac ;  son  of  the 

K.  of  Fermoy,  294 
Matsten,  Mullach  [App.  486 
Mdl;  iCliu  Mail)  [Anp.  480n. 
Malachy  (MaeUheacMainn),  17;— St. 

Bernard's  Life  of,  dted  [App.  602 
Malahide  Bay,  (^Inbher  DomMnaitiMX 

385,402 
Malt,  yat  of  juice  of  (Ale),  311 
Man,  the  Isle  of  (Falga)  [App.588n. 
Manchan,    St    [App.    607,   63a— 

Shxine  of,  337 
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Mandar,  the  Dane,  410  [App.  626 

ManiBter,  Co.  Limerick  (^Oenach  Clo" 
chair),  805 

MantleB  of  blue,  810 

Mcmtanj  217 

Manuflcript ;  nobles  ransomed  for  a,  6. 

ManuBcripto;  necessitj  to  the  histo- 
rian of  study  of  our,  441.— ^Irisli), 
written  in  Belgium,  26, 356.-- at  St. 
Isidore's,  Bome,  26, 853,  [App.  644. 
— ^in  British  Museum,  25. — ^Visit  to, 
in  1849, 345. — Miscellaneous,  in  Li- 
brazy  of  B.IA.,  24,  200.— in  Li- 
brary of  Trin.  ColL  Dublin,  28.— m 
Sling's  Inns,  Dubl.,  660.— in  Bel- 
gium, 26,  [App.  644.— in  Germany 
(described  by  SSeuss),  27. — Of  the 
eariy  Ecclesiastical,  839,  857 

Manuscbifts  Quoted  : — 

B.I.A. ;  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhriy  14, 
15,  80,  188,  182,  183,  184,  260, 
282,  891, 570,  671, 684  n.,  685  n., 
687  n.,  618 

B.UL ;  Leabhar  Mot  Duna  Doighri 
(or  "*  Leabhar  5reac"),  17,  81, 
82  n.,  190,  839,  862,  863,  865, 
366,  868,  370,  372,  380, 381 ,  408, 
424,  426,  429,  501, 504,  610,  611, 
615,  630,  632,  684 

B.I.A.;  Book  of  Ballymote,  9, 11, 
13,  44,  49  n.,  55,  188,  212,  216, 
806,  359,  492  n.,  494  n.,  496,  497, 
499,  600,  501,  502,  503, 505,  500, 
610,  513,  520-1,  522,  694 

RI.A. ;  Book  of  Lecain,  23,  54,  55, 
69, 125,  126, 180,  192,  212,  215, 
240,  241,  242,  302,  306,  369,  462, 
488  n.,  497, 601, 622,  642, 687  n., 
589  n.,  591  n.,  694 

EI.  A.  (CL  28. 5),  O'Clery's  Leabhar 
Gabhala,  67,  168, 169, 173,  616 

E.I.A.  (Ci.  23.  6),  Annals  of  Loch 
Ciy  111  [Connacht,  106 

R.LA.  (CI.  26.  4;  25.  5),  Annals  of 

B.I.A.  (CI.  83.  4),  Cucoigchrice 
O'Clery's  Copy  of  Lhabhar  Gab^ 
hala, 178 

RLA.  (CL  40.  4),  O'Clery's  R^m 
Bioghraidhe,  163,  164,  165,  548, 
550,  551 

BJ.A.  (CL  43.  6),  835,  600 

R.I.A.  (H.  &  S.  1. 1),  587  n.,  591  n. 

R.LA.  (H.  &  S.  1.  57),  423,  629 

R.LA.  (H.  &  S.  1.  75),  409 

R,I.A.  (H.  &  S.  1. 175),  406,407,626. 

B.LA.  (H.  &  S.  2.  li;,  417,  628 

B.LA.  (H.  &  S.  2.  62),  0'Donuell*s 
Life  of  St.  Colum  CUU,  112,  330 
339,  410,  640 


MSS.  Quoted,  (continued) : 
RLA.  (H.  &  8.  8.  54),  398-9,  625 
RLA.  (H.  &  S.  3.  69),  413,  414, 

416,  417,  627,  628 
RI.A.  (H.  &  S.  No.  t4).  Ancient 

Glossary,  32  n.,  504 
RI.A-  (H.  &  S.  No.  149),  307 
RI.A.  (H.  &  S.  No.  205),  262, 591  n. 
RIJl.,  Copy  of  Mac  £lrbis*  Book 

of  Genealo^e8,eta,  121, 215, 216, 

859,  541,  672 
RI.A.  (Cq[)y  of).  Book  of  Lismore, 

196,  807,  308,  339,  840,  689  n., 

593  n.,  594 
B.I.A.  Cttcai>c*rtc^0'Cleiy*8  MSS. 

in;  110,178;— his  Wm  (MS.  34. 

4),  178,  560;  [and  see  179,  662] 
RI.A.,  Fragment  of  Wars  of  Tho- 

mond,  237 
R.I.A..  Vellum  MS.  (Life  of  St. 

Caiilin,  etc.),  340 
RLA.,  Paper  MS.  of  the  Sluaghed 

Dathi,  288 
RI.A.,  P&per  Ma   (Life  of  St. 

BriffitX  839 
T.C.D.,  Various  MSS.  in  (E.  8.  6 ; 

H.2.7;H.2.16;H.2  17iH.3. 

3;H.  3.  17;H,8.  18;H.4,22), 

192 
T.C.D.,  Book  of  Armagh,  343, 344, 

372,873,397,607,608,612 
T.C.D.  (CL  E,,  3. 5),  Book  of  AcailL 

47,  49  n,  511,  612 
T.C.D.  (CI   E.,  8,  20),  Annals  of 

Ulster,  84,  683 
T.C  D.  (CL  E.,  4,  2),  Liber  Hym- 

norum,  343, 406  n.,  603,  606 
T.C.D.  (CL  F ,  8,  19),  (Trans,  of). 

Annals   of   Clonmacnoise.  13u, 

135 
T.C.D.  rCl.  H.  1. 1 ;  H.  1.  2),  An- 
nals of  Connacht.  104, 116,  639, 

540 
T.C.D.  (CL  H,  1,  8),  Annals  of 

Ulster.  84,  85,  90;  {Tighemach, 

507)  (517) ;  633,  534 
T.C.D.  (CL  H.  1.  10),  400,  409, 

410,  423,  626,  626,  6*27,  629 
T.C.D.  (CL  H.  1 . 1 1),  894,  624 
T.C.D.  (CL  H.   1.  12),  O'Clery's 

Leabhar  Gabhala,  168, 169,  173, 

562,  6  4 
T.C.D.  (CL  H.  1. 15),  422.  629 
T.C.D.  (CL  H.  1.  18),  Chronicum 

Scotorum.  68,  120,  126,  128-9. 

507, 517;  {Tighernach,  619, 699) ; 

642,  648. 
T.C.D.  (CL  H.  1.  19),  Annals  of 

Loch  C€,  94,  95,  101,  115,  534, 

536,604 
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MSS.  Qdotbd,  (continued) : 

T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  2.  15),  Mac  Fir- 
bis  Glossaries.  123.  4G2 

T.C.D.  (CL  H.  2.  16),  Leahhar 
Bindhe  Lecain.  IT,  13,  58,  125, 
126,  190,  200,  28G,  :-J29,  804,  336, 
378-9,  3811,  381,  420,  428,  452, 
4G1,  469,  496,  50.i,  517,  584  n., 
585  n.,  586  n.,  587  n.,  699,  600, 
614,  6-29 

T.C.D.  (CL  H.  2.  17),  687  [n. 
(161)]  590  [n.  (209)] 

T.CD.  (CL,  H.  2. 18,),  Bookof  Lein- 
8ter.  9, 13, 14,  15, 16  n,  20, 29,  31, 
69,  70,  186,  187,  233,  243,  271, 
274,  277,  283, 294,  301,  302,  303, 
334,  359,  381,38;;,  389,  899,  400, 
405,  412,  452,467,  469,  476,  480, 
482,  486  n.  494,  498,  501,  52o, 
583,  684,  585  n,  587  n,  588  n, 

689  n,  590  n.  592  n,  694,  616,  Jl2, 
625,  627,  636. 

T.C.D.   (CL  H.  3.  3)    [Dinnsean- 

c/ius],  10. 
T.C.D.  (CL  H.  8.  17),  392,  486  n., 

602,   603,    607,   585  n,   587  n  , 

688  n.,  622 
T.C.D.  (CL  H.  a  18),   o2  n.,  61. 

260,  264,  347,  397,  461,  467,  468, 

472,  478, 604,  512  n.,513,  684  n., 

690  n.,  615,  617 

T.C.D.  (CL  H.  4.  22),  46^  495, 
604,  586  n. 

T.C.D.  (CL  H.  5.  30),  Mac  Firbis 
Law  Glossary.  9,  494 

T  CD.  (CL  H.  1.  18.),  Mac  Curtin's 
Copy  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond,234 

T.C.D.  (Copy  of)  O'Clery's  Ecim 
Rioghraidh^,  167 

Annai«  of  Innisfallen,  58,  60 

Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  16  n, 
82,  96,  138,  146,  147,  157,  178, 
183,  184,  335, 401,  403,  404,  413, 
414, 417,  451,  452,  4.*.3,  454,  477- 
8  u.,482  n.,484  n.,  487  n.,  509  n., 
635, 643,  544,  646,  670,  671,  605, 
628 

Annals  of  Tighemachj  56,  57,  64, 
G6,  67,  68,  74,  90,  334,  507,  516, 
617,  624,  526,  529,  604.  636 

Book  of  Fermoy,  293,  294, 503, 693 

Brussels  (Burg.  Lib.),  MSS.  In: 
173,  232,  840,  361-2,  362,  874, 
423,  593,  609,  613,  616,  629 

Keating^B  History :  12,  13,  14,  15, 
21,  487  n.,  497,  498,  601,  642-3. 

King's  Inns  Lib,  (DubL);  MSS.  in, 
660 

*' Liber  Flavus  Fergusiorum" :  76, 
840,  681 


MSS.  Quoted,  (continued) : 
London  ^Brit.  Mus.),  MSS.  there, 

340 
London  (Brit.MQS.);  (A3racoiigh,49 

—4795),  Annals  of  Ulster.  B4,  89 
London  (Brit  Mus.);  (Clarendon, 

36)  :  Annals  of  Ulster,  83,  89 
London  (Brit-Mus.) ;  (Egerton.  68), 

386,  684  n.,  687  n.,  617 
London   (Brit-  Mus.);    (Egertoo, 

93):  Tripartite  Life.  104  d.,  ;}25, 

839,  344,  345-6,  347,  3oO,  :;s5. 

386, 397, 48S  n,  505, 533, 598, 601, 

606,  608,  609,  617,  625 
London  (Brit    Mus.};    (EgertoOf 

186).  860,  609 
London  (Brit  Mus.) ;  (HarL  52$(»). 

271,  387,  399,  419,  467,  47^  n , 

486n.,  586n.,  688n.,618 
London  (Brit.  Mus.) ;  Ma  by  Gil- 

lariahhach  O'Clerv.  282 
London  (Brit.  Mus.},  Fragment  of 

Annals  of  Loch  CV,  95,  634,  535 
London  (Lambeth  Lib.);  (Carew 

MS.  No.  607).  434,  635 
Mason,  Mr.  Monck;  velium  MS.  of. 

479  n.,  [App.  643. 
O'Clery's  Glossary;  (Copy,  1728), 

175, 176, 657,  658 
O'Clery ;  (Copy  oQ  Poems  of  Cn- 

coigchric€j  179 
0*Conor  Donn;  MS.  in  poflsession 

of  the.  668  u. 
Oxford  (BodL    Lib.);  Annals   of 

Inisfi^en.  80 
Oxford  (BodL  Lib.);  (Cotton,  A. 

XXV.).  81,  105,  106,  108,  109, 

111   539  540 
Oxford  (BodL  Lib.);  (Laud,  4S8), 

524 
Oxford  (BodLLib.) ;  (Laud,  610).  20 
Oxford  (Bodl  Lib.) ;  (KawL,  4^7). 

307,  316 
Oxfoni(BodL  Lib.);  (Rawl.,  489X 

Annals  of  Ulster.  83,  86 
Rome;  MSS.  at  St.  Isidoie's  in, 

166,  238,  307,  [App.  644 
Stowe  MSS.,  No.  3.  114,  541 
"  Wars  of  the  Danes",  Poem  in. 

479  n. 

Maodhdffy    Saint,    of  Fearna  Mhdr 

(Fernis) ;  Life  of,  340 
Maotlchatha,  Rath ;  stone  work  in,  223 
Maoilin  6g  Mac  Btttaideadhay  (Mac 

Brodv);  22,  148,  401 
Maol,  druid  of  Conn ;  [App.  620 
Maolchonair^  (see  BaUe  Ui  M.\  21, 

—  Clann  [App.  563 
Maolmura,  103  (and  see  Matlmoir^) 
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Maolruanaidh,  [Mulroony],  96,  97. 
— Clantiy  [the  Mac  Dermots,  Mac 
Donoghs,  etc.],  O'Duigenaiu  his- 
toriaoB  of,  219 

Maoriy  (father  of  Moranu),  218 

Maranach ;  Godfrey,  404  [see  Meor.] 

Marbhan,  31 

Marco  Polo,  Travels  of  (Book  of  Lis- 
more),  25,  200 

l^Iarianus  Gorman;  Martyrology  of, 
174,  353,  361  [App.  609 

Mark,  and  the  Bishops  of  Alexan- 
dria, 307 

Martin,  John ;  (donation  to  the  Dic- 
tionary Committee),  458 

Martin,  St.,  3G9, 370 

Martyr,  Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa  ac- 
counted the  first  in  Erinn,  277 

Martyrologies;  339  et  seq.,  353,  357, 
360  et  seq.— of  Done^^  (Skele- 
ton),173;  (Perfect),  [O'CleryMS.], 
174._^f  Tamhfacht,  174 

Mary's  Ahbey,  St.,  Dahlin  (Crozier 
of),  338 

Mary,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  369.— 
Ancient  Litany  of  the  B.V.,  357, 
380  [App.  615.— age  of  the  B.V. 
[App.  509. — Burning  of  miracu- 
lous image  of  [App.  604 

Mason;  Collection  of  Mr.  Monck,  25 

Mass,  form  of  the ;  temp.  St.  Patrick, 
377  [App.  613. — Ancient  tract  on 
the  Ceremonies  of  the,  357,  376 
[App.  613.— Canon  as  to  absence 
from  Mass  on  Sunday,  372 

Masses  for  the  Saints,  361 

Mastm  [App.  486 

Masters,  Annals  of  the  Four,  140, 
155  [App.  543  et  seq. 

Materials  of  Irish  History,  miscel- 
laneous, 456 

Malhghoinham  (Mahon),  210. — Mac 
CimeUrfj/t,  iO'd.—O'Conchobhair, 
[App.  547 

Maurice,  a  Danish  chief,  403 

Maximus  Tyrius  [Aiip.  463 

May  Day,  festival  of  {Beiitain^,  286 

Mc  Ere,  88 

Meadhbh,  or  Medhbh;  (Meave,  or 
Mab) ;  33,  [App.  615,  etc.— Tale  of 
the  Courtship  of  Queen,  282.— 
Married  to  Co,ickobhor  Mac  Nessa, 
[App.  CiG.  —  and  tbe  Cave  of 
Cnwr/x.'.i,  Tule  of  [App.  632.— 
Daughter  of  Co  nan;  Poem  by, 
[App.  4  SO. 

Meaniiy  72 

Mearowchy  [see  Maranach"],  404. 

Medes;  Tract  on  the  Kings  of  the, 
83. 


Medical  Arts  of  the  Tuatha  D€  Da- 

nann,  250 
Mediterranean,  the,  402,  426,  427.— 

U<jnin€  M6r*s  rule,  as  far  as  to  the, 

451 
Mri'ineieh  [App.  489,  490 
MeCs  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  349 
Melaghlm  O'Mulvany,  82 
Melbourne ;  St.  Patrick's  Society  of, 

458 
i/e/^,  Ui- ;  Boman  pilgrims  settled  in, 

380,  (see  Iniek\  [Anp  615 
MeU  [App.  488 
Menn;  Aed/i,  A20 
iMesca  (Intoxication),  of  St.   Cohm 

CUk^,  406 
Me  sea  f/iadh ;  Historic  Tale  of  the, 

185  [App.  637 
Mescho'in  Muatd  [App.  478 
Mesdeadady  brother  of  Conall  Ceav' 

nach,  270 
Mesgedhra,   King  of  Leinster;  Au 

thirn^'s   visit  to,    268,    275.  — his 

brain  (Conall  CearnacJCs  trophy), 

275  [App.  693,  640 
Mesroeda ;  (Mac  Datho\  [App.  486 
Metals,  worker    in;    Crexdn€,  King 

Nttada's,  247  [365 

Metre  of  Chain-Ver8e(Co;iflc/Ju/in), 
Meyler,  432,— Mac  Grath,  233 
J/Zcr//,  physician,  221 
Mias  Tiijhenuiiiiy  the ;  (Paten  of  St. 

Tiphei'iHot),  338 
MhiUlach,  the  river;  (Co.  CoA),  434 

[App.  635 
Michael  the  Archangel ;  Church  de- 
dicated to,  364 
Midhlftachra,  Slight-,  the,  4.)3 
Mid-Erinn ;  the  kingdom  of,  266 
Midhckuarta,  (the  Teach),  187 
Midlr  [App.  603 
MiUin ;  the  Bobbio  MS.  in  the  Am- 

brosian  Library  at,  27 
Mf/b/iedU,  Cearmna-,  447 
MUchuy   [App.    538.— St.    Patrick, 

swineherd  of,  394 
Milco ;  Bishop  Guasactus,  son  of,  340 
Mllidh,  Mil^,  or  Mileadh,  orMilesius, 

147,[App.592  n.— Genealogy  of,216 
Milesian  Colony ;  History  of  the,  440 
Milesian  Genealogies,  the,  206 
Miler  MacGrath,  233 
Miley,  Rev.  J.,  translation  of  ancient 

Irish  Sermon,  published  by,  28  n. 
MiUtary  Expeditions  (Sluaigheadha) ; 

["  Historic  Tales''  of,]  264 
Military  Schools  in  Scotland,  279 
MUiuc  (Maccuboin  Magus)  [App.  608 
Milk  Hill,  New-,  (ArdLeam/inachla), 

450 
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Mioch,  son  of  Diancecht,  physician, 
250.    [See  Miach.] 

Miosach ;  Of  the,  336,  [App.  699 

Miracles  of  St.  Patrick  [App.  609 

\lu€icAt  or  Mioaach ;  the,  336  [App. 
599 

Miscellaneous  materials  of  Irish  His- 
tory, 456 

Mis,  Sliabh,  (in  Kerry),  448.-<in 
Antrim),  894 

Mochaemhdgy  St.  [App.  485, 647 

MoeholnuSg  (St.);  poem  on  the  Ua 
Corraa,  293  [App  593 

Mochua,  St ,  of  Balla  (Co.  Mayo),  197. 
—Life  of,  840 

Mochta,  Saint,  18,  88,  [App.  606.— 
Book  of,  (6th  century)  19.— Her- 
mitage of,  344. 

Mochuda  {Carthach\  the  Role  of  St. 
374. — St.,  of  Rcuihin  and  Lismore, 
life  of,  340 

Moctens  (5th  century),  88 

Mogh  Cwb,  207 

Mogh  Nuadhat,  186 

Mogh  Ruithy  200.— Archdmid  of 
Erinn,  272, 402  [see  Duggan ;  and 
Cronin]. 

Mogue,  St.  (see  Maodhog,  St)  340 

Moinin  (see  BaU€  an  Mhoimnyy  346 
[App.  607 

Moira  {Mogh  Rath) ;  Battle  of,  Tale 
of  the,  243,  418 

Malaga;  the  Black  Book  of  Saint,  20 

Molat8€,  Saint,  330.— Life  of,  340  — 
Shrine  of;  336 

Moling,  St ;  Bishop  of  Ferns,  23.  — 
of  Teach  Moling  ^  (St  Mullins, 
Co.  Carlow),  302,  336.  —  Church 
founded  at  Ros  Broc  by,  392.— 
Eyangelistarium  of,  23.  —  Inter- 
cession as  to  Boromean  Tribute, 
231.—"  Prophecies*'  of,  412  [App. 
628. — ^Poem  on  St  Jolin^s  festirid, 
427  [App.  633.— Life  of,  340,  [App. 
647.— the  Yellow  Book  of,  20.— the 
BaiU  Mholing,4A0  [App.  627 

Moling,  Teach-;  (now  St.  Mullins), 
302 

**  MoU  Downey",  (Maeil  Damhnainn), 
[App.  485 

Molyneauz;  the  Cathach  found  in 
Belgium  by  Mrs.,  331 

Mom&a;  TocAmorc,  ^Historic  Tale  of 
the),  243,  282 

Monach;  CtV/-,  344  [App.  606 

Monasterboice,  53 

Monastereyan,  from  Saint  Eimhin, 
335,351.— Camp  of  .^eiM  Oirmdh€ 
near,  364, 

Monastery  of  Clonmacnoise,  58,  etc 


(see  CknmiacDoise).— of  Imslkllen, 

76 
Monastic  Boles  (of  DisdpliiieX  357, 

873 
Mongan  and  DubhlachOy  [App  592, 

and  n. 
Mongan,  son  of  Fiachna  [App.  589  n. 
Monks;  Bole  of  the  Gray,  875 
Monsell,  Bt  Hon. W.;  Shrine  bdaqg- 

ingto,335 
Monster  in  the  Care  of  Dmunore 

{Dearc  Ferna),  [App.  587  n. 
Moore,  Thomas,  441 — his  qualifica- 
tions, 441. — ^his  mistakoi  criticiflm 

on  early  Irish  history,  and  his  dia- 

coTery  of  his  error,  154 
Morann  macMaein,  (or Afaoin),  46,2 1 8 
Moreton,  Eari  of,  grant  by,  oonfirmed 

on  the  Bachali  Isu,  (1529),  [App. 

604 
Moriath,  daughter  of  the  K.  of  Weat 

Munster,  (b.c.  540),  251,  253 
Mimnael,  Kmgof  the  Feara  Cul,  2^ 
Moma;  Conan  Mac,  S17 
Morning  Star,  the  riyer  [App  485 
Moasctid,  Magh,  [App  485 
Mosom6g,  134 

Motto  of  the  O'DonneUs,  330 
Mount  Leinster,  {SUabh  SuidkiLai- 

ghen),  [App.  475-8. 
Moyille  (Magh  BiU\  287 
Moy,  the  riyer  (If imuM),  125,  284, 

418, 
Moycashel,  Aidnurchar  in  [App  593 
Moytura,  24 ;  [see  Mogh  Tmrtadk'] 
Muaidh,  the  riyer  C^oy),  125,  284, 

418,  — /2»A    FiachracA     Muaidh; 

Chum  Firbis  historians  of  the,  219 
Mucruimhe,  {Magh)  188, 209.— Battle 

of,  43,  386,  389  [App.  586  n. 
Mu^hna,  (Bealach),  132 
Muighe,  Raith',  (Rathmoy  or  Bath* 

mo) ;  [App.  631  n. 
MuighmhedhtUn;  [see  Eochaidh'],  14, 

etc. 
Mvin,  71,  [App.  628 
Midneaman,  83 
Muintir  Dutbhghenainn,  22,  23 
Muintir  Mhaoumhordha,  108 
Muintir  MhaoUchonairi,  22 
Mmrchad  mac  Mailedtdn,  Death  of,  27 
Muircheartach  Mac  Erca,  89,   191 

[App.  599.— Note  on  [App  587 

liarcheariach,  son  of  Ma^UeacJdetmn, 

418 
Muircheartach   Ua  Briain,  65,  311, 

400,406 
Muiredha,  Magh,  (in  Bregia),  451 
Muvreadhach,  72, 195 
Muireadhach  Mac  Carthaigh,  214 
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Mwredhachy  bod  of  Diarmaid,  anoea- 
tor  of  St.  Ehnhih,  851 

Mttiredachy  son  of  Fiacha,  886 

Muirtadhaighy  the  /Stb/-;  (MuxTaj)) 
67,  88,  219 

dfmrgen,  son  of  Senchan,  8 

3ft«r  n-Icht,  the;  (Ictian  Sea),  454 
[App.  592  n.  605 

3ft«nnn,  the  daughter  of  Dery,  808 
[App.  597 

Mmrthtimni  [App.  475. — BrtBleach 
Mhdr  Mhaighi-,  [App.  587.— Tale 
ofthe  Battle  of,  819 

Mulconiy ;  Book  of  Bally,  21 

MuUach  Moisten ;  [App.  486 

Mullach  Ruaidhey  the  palace  of  King 
DathVa  Queen,  284 

Mullens,  Saint;  {Tigh  Moling;  Ca 
Carlow),  231 

Mulroonj,  CMaolruanaidh) ;  96,  219. 

MulTan^ ;  MehiehUn  O',  82 

Mumhatn,  (Munster),  209.— Assem- 
bly under  Bishop  Ibar  in,  [App. 
616.— the  Book  of,  237 

Munca,  Bishop  at  Dunochmore,  849 

Munchin*s,  St.;  (Ct7/  Manchin;  Li- 
merick), App.  680 

Munster,  the  Book  of,  287  [and  see 
Mumhatn] 

Mura^  Fathati'y  (Fothadh  na  Ca- 
noin^y  of ;  A.l>.  800),  419 

Murchadh  Firm  O'Ferghaill,  102 

Murchadh  O'Conor,  895 

Murchadhy  son  of  Muiredhachy  ances- 
tor of  St  Eimhin,  851 

Muiredhach  Muindergf  171 

Murray,  John  (1728)  $  MS.  of  O'Cle- 
ry^s  Qlossary  by  [App.  557 

Murray  (the  Siol  Mmreadhaigh),  57, 
83,219 

Muscrigians,  the;  progress  of  into 
M(igh  Breaain  [App.  598 

Museum  of  the  Boyid  Irish  Academy, 
321,  etc 

Music,  the  OUamhs  of ;  qualifications 
of,  255 

Museum ;  yisit  to  the  British,  in  1849, 
845 

Musicians,  2, 255 

Music ;  Petrie's  Ancient  (Fairy  Lul- 
laby iiO*  [App.  505.~of  women,  334 

Mytlucai,  or  legendary,  inrentions  in 
ancient  Historic  Tales,  38, 89, 242 

Mythology ;  Fairy,  [App.  504  ^ 

Nacu,  founded  by  ZucrA  Mac  ^i(A« 
Urn  [App.  478.  -KiUossy  {aUAu" 
sailli)  near,  421.— Palace  of,  281. 
— ^residence  of  Mesgedhra,  K.  of  all 
Leinster,  268,  270 

^a<{^aecA's  stone-builder,  Goll,  222 


'Naty  the  son  of  Ccu,  209 

Naemhan,  650 

Naevbaly  son  of  Femas  Fanaidhy  226 

Nagle,  Sir  Bichard ;  the  late,  131 

Names,  fiunily;  first  introduced  hj 
Brian  Boroimhe,  214.  —  the  01" 
lamha  bound  to  Imoiv  the  etymolo- 
gies of,  240 

Naomhsheanchtu  Nttomh  Insi  Fatly 
168 

Narrow  Water  (Caeluisg^)^  235 

Namsiy  275 

Natfraechy  Aengus,  son  of  [App.  483, 
586 

National  Independence,  loss  of,  6. — 
Literature  encouraged  by  the  na- 
tive chiefs  eyen  aftor  it,  6-7 

Natsluaghy  son  of  Cae/6a(/,363  [App. 
610 

Naran  (the  Book  of  the  Ua  Chongh- 

bhaUy  OT  cfOt  20 

Neagh,  Loch  ^£ocA  n-^cAacA)  [App. 
591  n.— Historic  Tale  of  the  Bunt- 
ing fordi  of,  294 

Neamnainn ;  Cael  Ua-y  808  [App.  594 

Necklace  of  red  gold,  426 

Nechtain ;  Dun,  [App.  584  n. 

Necromancy  of  children  of  Cailitin 
[App.  587  n. 

Needlework ;  (the  lady  Emer),  279 

Neglect  of  antiquarian  inquiry  in 
Poland,  1-2 

Neidh^y  son  of  Adhna,  45, 176,  218, 
383  [App.  616 

Neidy  Vi- ;  Canty  (Co.  Cork),  422 

Neilly  Clanna ;  the,  336 

Neimthenny  the  judgments  otDoet  of, 
46 

Neity  son  otindai  [App.  590  n. 

Nemhidhy  171,  226j — his  physicians, 
221, 225.— Sons  of,  at  first  battle  of 
Magh  rmrecuM,  246.— Tale  of  the 
Immigration  of,  295. — ^his  Colony, 
referred  to  by  Fmntany  241 

Nemedians,  ancestors  of  the  Tuatha 
D€Dananny  244 

Nemaenckaidhy  881  [App.  615 

Nennius,  53. — Irish  Version  of  [Ed. 
Ir.  ArchsBol.  Soc),  450  [App  690 
n. — Letha  named  by,  [App.  502. — 
Translation  of,  190 

NenntOy  Sidh-;  (the  fairy  mansion), 
[App.  591  n. 

Nera  [Apip.  589  n. 

Nerifty  Inia  Macy  (in  Lock  C^^,  93 

Nero,  conduct  of  the  Tillage,  m  Ire- 
land, 355 

**iVes**;  Cormac*s  Qlossary  on  the 
word,  250 

Nessa,  mother  of  Conor,  274  [App. 
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636 ;    [and  see    Cohchobhar  Mac 

Nesso'] 
New-Milk  UHl,  {Ard  Lep/n/nioclila), 

450 
Newiy  Water,  ((jh/m  RinhOy  72.— 

(luiWrr  Cilnnlraghc),  267 
.V.'^  J/oV,  44 
J\7r'//,  [and  see  Nigellus,  App.  6021, 

— the  oldest  charter  of  the  land  of, 

4-J3 
N'all  Frr  nrh.  Tale  of  [Anp.  531 
A:V///  Gt'rbh  O^Donnell,  407 

Mnll  ''X(wi'qh'ufUoc]r  ("of  the  Nine 
Ho8tage8"j,28^1,  :528,  3G0,  S86,  454. 
— the  race  of,  208. — Genealogy  of 
[App.  499.— his  death,  4:)4.— his 
sons  [App.  ool. — his  expedition  to 
the  Ictian  Sea  [App.  592  n. 

S(f'f//t,  Mu^li;  now  Monk  Ti'ii-eadh^ 
215 

Nicholson  on  the  Annals  of  LocJi  C^, 
96 

Nicjellus(A7('//),  intruding  prelate  at 
Armagh  (a.d.  1104)  [App.  Gr'2 

Nineveh,  0G9,  424 

yinne  8 

AV"/,  son  of  Faros  Frr'^v'vlt,  226 

l«oah ;  all  Genealogies  miide  to  begin 
from,  215.— and  the  el<lers,  J)G8 

No'ole  Saints  of  Kriun.  the,  OiiO 

^'yoc/tt'Oi/io!f/ir\  Fed  '  u ;  (daughter of 
K.  Cow'/iobftar  Mac  AV.>sfr),  4'J 
[App.  514 

Nore,  the  river;  (.t-Foir).  oGi 

Normnn  invasion,  the,  11 4 

Normans,  225,  22G.— in  ICiinn,  422.— 
Anglo-,  (called  Saxons),  oS7. — 
adoption  of  Irish  l.nnguage.  etc., 
by  the,  0. — SeKler^;  Tales  befoiy 
the  time  of  the  Norman,  299 

Xo^  ;  {Chayi  Mk  No'.s  ,  8 

S    ol,  o81,  [App.  CI. > 

November  Kve,  a  pagan  festival 
{So  iimU),  2S4.  286 

XoadhaA:nc('d-U'..l;  2«*C,  247,  2*^0, 

N'>adJia  ;7  ".  ,ii'.  (.v.M.  A'l:,^).  SJ 

Xuvdita  Xtcitf^  (Monarch  a.m  5i'/0; 
or  B.C.  110),  004,  [App.  471,  4S  J 

*M)"and  "  Mac*',  21 -i 

()"Aiijgi(h%.^ll 

Oak  iroin  Cratl-e  for  the  roof  of 
A  '/cn-L,  401 

Oar  Wheel  (see  Kowing  Wheel).  . .', 
etc. 

O'Carrdan,  Johannes,  ?J3 

(0/r/\8on  of  Fid,  u;  363  [App.  610 

O'lJoland,  211 

O'Brn.nn    {Tujln\':}nch\    [O'Breen], 


57. — Donnchadhj  Abb.  of  ClonmaC' 
noise,  419. — Right  Rev.  J.,  Biahop 
of  Cloyne,  ^^—Dopnchadh,  story  of 
[App.  oS2y'-Tiprmt^,  [App.  621 

aBnaln,  158,  209,  226.— the  fint- 
named,214. — of  Eat/iarhph  [Ather- 
low],  211.— of  Cuatw'/i,  211.— 
Tadhgy  and  the  Devil,  [App.  532. — 
Brian  Ruadh,  son  of  Conor,  2;)4;236. 
— Domlmall  Mdr,  212. —  Tud/tff,  son 
of  Conor,  234,  235,  236.  — Tnr- 
loch,  son  of  TadJtffy  206.— ad  oak 
of  the  house  of,  396. — Conor,  foun- 
der of  Corcumroe,  2:34,  206.— 
Domhimll  Mor,  Ia£t  King  of  Mun* 
ster,  234. — Donnchadh  Calrbrtrh, 
204. — MfniToect'iacft ;  A'lhioch  de- 
stroyed by,  400,  405. — Doaocb,  urn 
of  Tadhg,  2,iS.-^MuircJieariach  (d. 
1119),  414 

O'Briens,  the;  junior  to  the  Mac 
Mahons,  326,— of  Ara,  the,  2 1 2, 236. 
—of  Dufferin,  Wexford,  211.— Ge- 
nealogy of  the  race  of  the,  209. — 
Submission  of  Murchudh  to  Heory 
VIII.,  237.— The,  in  1194;  201, 
2:16.  —  Turloch,  King  of  Mnnster, 


306 


O'Caelhidh^f;  Aedh,  Bishop  of  AW- 

gFialf,  (Oriell),  361 
O'Caisid^;  Raaidlndhe,  (EorvO'Cas- 

sidy),  85 
O'Callaghan,  209 
O'Cane;  O'Mulvany,  Chief  Poet  of, 

82 
O'Cannan  and  O'Clerv,  historians  of 

the  Cincf  Cowoi// (in  Donegal),  219 
O'Ciw.'jdutiit,  126 
O'Carroll,  209.— of  Ely ;  O'Riordan, 

historian  of,  219;  [and  see  O'Cea.- 

b/in'/f] 
0'Casey,2ll 
( i '  Cearbi'  u.  ■ '/,  Math ulh a  'w,  76,*  [A np. 

629,631 
Oclio,  or  OtA<f,  55,  88-9,  [App.  484, 

Oci  n\"il^  daughter  of  the  physician 

D'cUH'Crht,  250 

aClchu em;  {Kocholdh),  168.  —  t1:e. 
historians  of  the  Clnel  Eo*jt  t  ■«,  2 19 

OXUcnrf/i,  146.— and  O'Cannan,  his- 
torians  of  the  d.i^i  Co  ,< ''/  (Iq  Dq. 
negal),  219. —  Conauc,  ilie  works 
of/l7S. — Cucou]K'hi'h  e\  the  last  will 
ei;  178  [App.  660.- the  works  of, 
178,  179.— Two  Poems  by  [xVpp. 
662. — Fe.fa.^a.  poet  of  O'Donntll, 
417  -  (Jifla-Riabhavh,  M.S.  by, 
(14G0),  230,—GilfaRiab/,a:h,son  of 
Fvaihaf,  (died   1512),   282.— JL»c- 
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yhoM,  142.  — his  Life  of  Aedh 
RixfUlt,  22.— Michael,  22,  M2,  et 
seq.,  [App.  645. — as  to  llo.^n  [App. 
5U).  — Glossary,  347.  Books  re- 
ferred to  by  the  O'Clerys,  21,  22. 
— Mart  yrologv  (of  Donegal),  o.j^'<. — 
(Michael)  Lives  of  the  JSaints,  otO, 
— Seaan,  19, — other  works  of  tlie 
O'Clervs  (besides  the  Annals),  21, 
86,  Kil  17;J 

0  C'iaL(in/i,  211 

0'Coidi^n,{Mi'.cha(lh  D'obhach),  1G3 

0'Co//«  (Friar  Paul),  iGl 

0'CW/<,Y//VM<r(OX'urry),  210 

G'Conchobliuii' ;  Fcidnliin'd/i  [App  547 

O'Connally,  211 

O'Connell,  John  (of  Kerry) ;  Poem  on 
History  of  Erin n,  by,  o50 

O'CW'f/y/y,  211 

OConor  (Ker.  Chas.)  on  Tifilfrno'-h. 
G3,  66  n,  [App.  0-4. — on  /Vr  /', 
57. — on  the  Annals  of  Innisialkn, 
80. — on  the  so-called  Annals  of 
Boyle,  81. — on  the  Aiinnls  of  11- 
ster,  86. — on  the  Chrouicum  Sco- 
torum,  129. — on  the  Annals  of 
Connacht,  113,  117. — on  01  iit,  or 
Ossian,  300 

O'Conor,  Charles,  of  TSolanngnre;  on 
F/ditH,  •"•.{. — Observatiun  on  Annals 
of  Connacht,  called  by  hiiM  of  Ki'- 
ronan,  114. — uu  MacL'hersons  Os- 
sian, 300 

O'Conors,  the,  220.— the  first  naracd, 
214, — Character  of  the  house  of 
the,  115, — The ( >'Mulconrye,  their 
historians,  219.  —  Cc'/toJ  Croh/i 
Deary  [App. 547. —  To'i,',oi>e('lbwU 
Mot  (Turioch),  414.  —  Biilh  of, 
[App.  535.  —  Rcdhroklhe  (mon- 
arch, A.T>.  1156—1171'),  361,  3!KS, 
414.  — Ji/j/cAf/c/A,  Lord  of  OHaly, 
395. — of  Corcomroe  [App.  630. — 
the  founder  of  the,  316 

O'Conor  Z>o/*«,  116. — MS.  in  posses- 
sion of,  356. 

O'Cormacan,  210 

O'Cronins  of  Fermoy,  descended  from 
Afofjh  Bf'ifh,  272 

0'Cui/ea.idw':'>  (Cullen),  [Apn,  4S8 

aCt'lndlisi^Murclutdh  ll'oblufch).  192 

O^Cr.inu'ny  79, —  G'loUc  Co.ontl'v' !-, 
163. —  Historian  of  tlio  0'Uuarci», 
210.— %/•«/(//<-,  183,  184 

O'l  )aly  (Hugh),  195 

O'Davoren,  121. — Law  Glossary  by, 
123.  —  Donnell-;  .MS.  by,  (a.d. 
1590),  386 

O'Dea,  210.— Fosterers  of  Turloch 
O'Brien  (a.d.  127u),  236 


O'Deorans  of  Leinstcr,  the,  348 

Odhar,  30,  169 

Odhbha,  Battle  of  (1072) ;  421 

O'Doherty,  183 

O'DoiuhnuUl,  (O'Donnell),  the  first 
named,  214.  —  the  name  occurs 
288  times  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters ;  (O'Brien  254  times), 
158.  —  Aeur/vs'y  334.  —  DondnwH, 
Colonel  (1723).  327,  331.— iV/rt^/A- 
vus  (Life  of  St.  Col  'm  Cdftf,  by), 
328.— the  O'Donnells,  327,  330.— 
Poems  on  the  (OH.Iery  MS.),  173. 
—Aedh  Dob/,,  407,— Aed/i  Rnadh 
(Hugh  Koe),  22,  396,  406.— 
celery's  Life  of,  22.— a  Conn-; 
basely  fighting  on  the  English  side, 
407.  —  at  Btal  an  a/ha  Bindhe 
(1598),  4:17.— Bafi  Dcarg,  406.— 
Brother  Bonaventura,  147. — Cal- 
bliadi,  son  of  Manus,  407. —  Conn^ 
i07, —Domh.mH  Mor  (1241),  406. 
—Conall,  331.— List  of  Obits  of 
the  [App.  570.  —  Manus,  407. — 
NloU  Garbh,  407.— Hugh  j  of  Lark- 
field,  [App.  570.— Sir  Neal,  331. 
—  Sir  Richard  Annesley,  331. — 
Toi^dlmdbach  [App.  566.— O'Don- 
nells  called  "Coi*c//r,  415.— O'l  )on- 
nells,  the  historians  of  the;  (see 
Cud  Conodl%  219.— O'Donnells 
Life  of  St.  Colam  Ciik',  407  [App. 
540.  [g'8, 334 

0'Dom/iiwf/(rn,  (O'Donnellan),  Aen- 

O'Donnelly  (Oweu),  10.> 

O'Donovan,  Dr.  John,  99.  —  on  the 
name  Leiha  [App.  503. — mistaken 
comments  on  the  preference  of 
O'Gara  to  O'Donnell,  157.  — his 
eflition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  85,  150,  160,  445.— his 
Grammar,  417 

O'l  )owda ;  Dally-,  223.— Ceremony  of 
the  Inaguration  of,  126  [App.  542 

O'Driscolls,  190.— of  Cork,  of  the 
lihian  race,  207 

O'Droiiin;  Solomon,  483 

(>7^^'6//:/,c/«/A,  82,  94 

y.'Dt'b/.f/uenfioii,  (see  ODuigenan), 
94,  145 

O'Dugan,  178.  —  Historian  of  the 
O'Kelly's,  Ib/i  Mul.it',  219,658. 

O'Ouggans  of  Fermoy  descended  from 

^foqll  nnllh,  272 

aUoiuL."',  Ukir.iwld,  313,  315 
O'Ouigenans,  94,  145, — Book  of  the, 
22, 23.— Historians  of  Clann  ^fuo^- 
iiianaid/i  (MaeDermotts,  MacDon- 
achs,  etc.),  219. — of  Kilronan;  An- 
nals of  the,  113 
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O'Dwn^  hlBtorian  of  the  nee  of 
Eoghan  M&r,  219 

QDwmCa  Poem  on  the  Kings  of 
Leinster  [App.  484  n, 

Oenach  Ciochatr  (Manister,  Conn^ 
Limerick),  806 

Oengoba,  son  of  06/en,  863,  [see  Aen^ 
goba,  App.  610.] 

Oengus,  44, 46,  48,  385,  etc.  (and  see 
Aengusy — Son  of  Natsluagh^  363 
[App.  610 

Oema ;  Mac  Nia^  son  of  [App.  505 

O'FerghaUl  {Murchadh  Finn),  102 

O'Fergus,  Dr.  John,  98.— Book  of 
("Liber  Flavus  Fergosionun*'),  76 
[App.  531 

O'FeiraU's  country ;  O'MuIconiys,  his- 
torians of,  219 

OffaUy  (^Ua  Faiigh^,  302,  365, 395 

Official  records  of  the  Genealogies, 
etc.,  203-4 

0'F/awn,399    • 

O'Flaithbheartaigh  TO'Flaherty),  53, 
211, — the,  descended  from  oenacA, 
son  of  Duabh  Tengumha,  K.  of  Con- 
nacht  (a  d.  499),  16.— Mac  GiUi 
KeUj  historian  of,  219.  — CaMa^ 
102,— on  the  FtVt  [App.  462,  469 

O'FIanagan;  Theopiiilus,  366 

G'Flaimagain  {Eochaidh%  20,  138— 
Muircheartach,  son  of  Flaithbhear- 
tach  [App.  547 

QFloinn,  Eochaidk^  ^.^{Rudh- 
raidheX  102. — ^Poem  on  Aengus  OU- 
mucacUij  241. — ^Poem  on  the  Tuatha 
D€  Dananny  and  Battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh,  241,— C/it'  Fhloinn,  [App. 
548. 

O'Flynn  («e«  Ui  Fhloinn)  [App.  548 

QGara,  2Q0.—Ferghal,  146  [App. 
546,  548  — the  expatriated  Friar, 
356.— Succession  of  the  Chiefs  of 
the  [App.  546 

Ogham  writing,  41,  80  [App.  464, 
468,  etc— Ancient  tract  on,  190. — 
Inscription  on  Oscar^s  Tombstone, 
304. 

Ogma  "  Grian  AineachTf  249 

Omiam,  211 

O'Gorman ;  Maurice,  104, 167  [App. 
639,— the  Chevalier  Thomas,  104 

O'Gradj,  210,  237.— Mr.  Standisb 
Hayes  [App.  590  n. 

O'Grifly  (GrifBn),  237 

O'Hanlon,  73 

O'Hara,  102, 147,  209.— the  O'Haras 
[App.  548 

CHaHagain;  Cinaeth^  205. — Poem 
by  [App.  479, 513,  643. 

O'Uea,  210 


(yH-Eaghra,   fO'Hara)  (J>mtreaM\ 
102, 147  [App.  546 

O'Heeren,  83, 178 

(yHthir  (Hare),  237 

O'Higgins,  180 

0*Hogan,  211. 

(TBwdhnn  (O'Heerin).-  GiZIa  m 
Namh,  83, 178 

O'Hurly,  210 

Oi==Aoi,  177, 

Oiblen,  363  [^pp.  610 

Oi  Conchobhar;  St.  Uhan,  wan  at 
[App.  608 

OiUach  (AUeach\  401,  etc 

OUean  Darcuri  Q"  YaJentaa  Island**). 
272 

Oilean  na  Naemk,  111  [App.  539 

OUeny  stone  builder  of  Constantinople, 
222 

OiUoU  Olmm,  43,  96,  207,  208,  351. 
— Desth  of,  312.— Genealogy  of 
the  races  from,  158,  208,  209 

OUhriaUaick,  Carn^  100 

Oirckisy  or  Airchis ;  ("  mercy^ ;  379 
j;App.  615 

Otrear  Caom^  287 

Oirdnidhe,  Aedh ;  Monarch,  363 

Otftit,  200,  209,  299,  300,  394  et  seq. 
— Poems  ascribed  to,  301  et  seq^ 
304.— Oum  and  CainlU,  dialogue 
with  St.  Patrick,  200 

OiTTE,  or  Aideadha;  ('*  Tngedies**) 
— ["  Historic  Tales",  Nc  6],  273 

O'ICarbri,  Johannes,  323 

O'Keef,  209,  211 

O'Kelljr,— the  race  of,  208.— of  Ihk 
Maxn/£i  O'Dugan,  the  historian  of, 
219 

O'Kennedy,  211.— ifoc  an  GhoUuuu 
historians  of,  219 

OUoll  Olum,  96,  etc  (see  OiHoO) 

Oil;  Uch-j  the;  (the  Great  Lamoita- 
tion),  49 

Ollamhs,  2, 12,  14, 29,  74.  204  [App. 
462.— the  duties  of  the,  239,  243. 
their  education,  240.  —  Classifica- 
tion of,  241. — Duty  of,  in  keeping 
the  Genealogies,  204. — Qualifica- 
tions of  an  Ollamk  by  Isw,  204, 
241,  255. — of  Music  i  qualifiaitioM 
of  the,  265 

OUanih  Fodhla,  218 

Ollarbha,  Battle  of,  307 

O'Liddy,  210 

P'Lochain;  Cuan,  9,  42,  53  [App. 
496 ;-— correction  of  translation  of  a 
word  in  his  poem  on  Tara,  10  n. 

O'Laehlainn  of  Burren,  212, 235  [App. 
630 

0  Longan,  120 
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(yLorean,  (Larkin\  211 

O^Luinin,  86,  86  [App.  583.— in  Fer- 
managh, 212.--(Gillapatrick-),  86, 
169 

(TMeachatr  (O'Meagher),  147 

0*Mahon7,4from  Augenan,  210 

O'Main^,  211 

(yMaeichonMr€,  146  [App.  563 ;  644 

O^MaeUsechlainn]  Domnall  Breagh- 
ach,  387.— iZoen,  413,  414 

0*Mea^^  firom  Augenan,  210 

'^  Omnia  Monnmenta  luqne  dmba" 
oth**,  etc.,  63, 67, 68, 70,  [App.  618, 
519 

aMuireadkaighy  100 

CMulconry,  79, 176.—Paidm,  118.— 
Historians  of  the  O'Conors,  219 

O'Molloj,  Hngh,  98 

O'Mulyanj,  Melaghlin,  82 

O'Muirg,  100 

aNeacAiainy  196,  210.  —  Tadhg 
(1716) ;  forged  "  prophecy^  by,  418 
[App.  628 

CrNeajnknainn;  Cad,  308  [App.  694 

(yNeill,  208,  214.— the  first  named, 
214.— the  race  of,  called  <'£oghan**, 
416. — a  man  of  the  dann,  ^'  pro- 
phecy" of,  418.  —  the  O'NeiUs  of 
Clare,  210. — the  Cenel  Eogkainy 
407.— Brian;  alliance  with  Tadhg 
0*Bn6ii,236,— O'Dngan's  poem,658 

0*  n-Eoghan,  210 

China  (Harper  and  Musician),  217 

On  Festival  of  St  John  Baptist,  429. 
App.  634 

Ophelania,  433 

OHJninn,  210 

0*Rafferty,  DonneU  (Abbot  of  Kelli), 
331 

O'RaghaUaigh,  101 

Orainn  (qu.  Crainn)  [App.  470 

Orator  of  Dublin,  the;  {Conamhail), 
403 

Oratory,  ritual  for  consecration  of  an, 
367,  378 

Order  of  Poets,  qualification  of  the, 
220 

Orders,  holy;  unqualified  candidate 
for,  372 

Orders  of  Wisdom ;  the  Seven,  9 

Ordination  of  the  FiU  (Le.  Poet,  Doc- 
tor), 2 

Ordnance  Survey,  the,  370 

0*Reardon,  209,  217 

O'Regan,  211 

CRiada,  (now  Reidy),  210 

O'-Riatn,  (O'Ryan),  [App.  488 

Oriel  (Airghiall),  361 

O^Rioidan,  209.— Historian  of  O'Car- 
ro]laf£ly,217 


Ornamentation  of  Croziers,  etc.,  by 

Bishop  Taasach,  368 
Ornaments  f  of  feathers  on  a  poet*s 

gown,  383.  —  on  shrine  of  Domh" 

nach  Airgid,  322. — ^in  B.LA.  Mu- 

seuin,  38  n. 
C^RuahrCy  101. —  Brian  na  Murtha^ 

194.— of  Breifm,  the,  336, 337, 398. 

— ^the  (yCuimins  hirtorians  of  the, 

219.  —  Ualgarg,    898.  —  William 

Gorm,  898 
OCRuanaidh,  John,  82 
Oscar^  son  of  Outn,  300, — Ogham  in- 
scription on  Tomb  of,  304 
QSeoba ;  100,— of  Clonmacnoise,  the 

books  of,  21, 100 
O'Scully,  210 
tySeasnainf  210 
0'Sheehan,211 
O'Siodhachan,  211 
OSlebhin,  GiilacomguiU;  (chief  poet 

of  UladK)  App.  479 
Osnadh,  Ctll-;  (Battle  of)  [App.  483, 

686  n. 
Osraighe    (Ossory),    17,    302,    421, 

etc 
Ossian  [see  Oism],  297, 300,  et  seq. 
Ossory,  17 ;— Donnell  Mas  Gilla  Pa- 
trick, K  of  (1166),   421.— ifa^A 

Raighn^  in,  302 
Ostend;  Irish  MSS.  written  at  (1631), 

866 
O'SuUeabhain,  meaning  of  the  name, 

267  (eee  O'SulUvan) 
0*Sullivan,    209.  — Meanuig  of  the 

name,  267. — the,  senior  to  Mac 

Carthy,  226 
aXaidhg;  (GUlb  na  Naemh),  102 
O'Traighthigh,  346  [App.  607 
Othna,  42,  63 
OTuomy,  211 

Ounce,  an;  {Uing€i)  [App.  493 
Owen,   210.— Bace  of  the   family 

caUed,  210 
Oz,  bare  rib  of  an ;  presented  to  Conn, 

388 
Oxen,  Hill  of  the  (Drom  Damhghair€y 

— ^Knocklong),  271 
Oxford;  MSS.  in,  25.— Copy  of  Fe/ir^ 

compared,  371 
Paidin  0*Mulconry,  118 
Pagan   worship;   pretended,    [App. 

586  n. 
Painting  of  the  eyebrows,  309 
Palestine,  222 
Palladius,  St.,  342,  398 
Paper  not  used  in  ancient  Erinn 

[App.  470 
Paris ;  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  26 
Paps  of  Anam^  the,  309 
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Parchment;  birch  wood  used  before 
invention  of  [App.  470 

Parlhohui,  171,  2l'o. — Brcron,  son  of 
[App.  587  n. — Colony  referred  to 
bj  Fitaitany  241.  —  his  physician, 
221. — Tale  of  the  Immigration  of, 
294-6 

Parthians  and  Bactrians,  the ;  of  com- 
mon descent  with  the  Gaedhil; 
(from  Magog,  son  of  Ja])het),  J0.> 

Paste,  blue  and  red ;  ornaments  in, 

Paten  of  St.   Tfffhenwb  ;  (the  Mias 

"  Patricius  Cothirthiacus  [App.  G08 
Patrick,  St. ;  and  the  noble  saints  of 
Erinn,  oG9. — Letters  in  Erion  be- 
fore, 4. —Buried  at  Down,   410. 

—  the  Canon  of,  :'73  [App.  G12. 

—  Ard  -  Patrick  (Co.  Limerick), 
308. — Co//ii'cn(/e\  another  name  for 
[App.  G23. — Lrac  P/fcuratc,  or  Car- 
raUf  Phaimkc  (the  Rock  of  Cashel) 
[App.  023. — Croziers  of  (and  espe- 
cially the  Bo.cJx'it  Io<a  [App.  GOO, 
etc.),  u03  n  — Ilis  chariot,  St.  Seek- 
nof/,  and  St.  Fiacc  [App.  GOG.—His 
miracles  first  collected  by  St.  Coh'.,i 

C'iitf  [App.   COS Bell  of  Saint, 

33G,  oJ7  [App.  J;U  n.  —  Gospels, 
a  relic  of  Saint,  ii21. — Dt-of/o  ?,  the 
scribe  of,  303.— Death  of' (Ma ah 
17,  493),  415.— Miracles  of  [A^p. 
609. — His  Dialogue  with  Cao.'e 
and  Ohin,  200.— His  Law  of  Affi- 
liation, 225. — Mac  Cechty  one  of  the 
three  smiths  of,  337. — Saved  from 
poisoned  drink,  370. — Sketch  of  his 
life  in  Book  of  Armagh,  347.— The 
CmJefadh  of,  335.— Tripartite  Life 
of,  etc.,  339  et  seq.,  342-3  [App. 
600.— The  tooth  of,  33>.— The  fes- 
tival of,  3G8  [App.  811 

Patrick  the  Younger ;  life  of  St.  Pa- 
trick by,  349 

Paul  (old)*,  and  Spiritual  Directors, 
3G8 

Pedigree,  a,  distinguished  from  a  ge- 
nealogy, 214 

Pedigrees  and  Genealogies,  the  Books 
of,  203.-- of  the  Irish  saints,  3  3, 
357,  358.— of  Mac  Firbis,  Book  of, 
121,  215  [App.  541.— of  "scholar- 
ship*', [App.  405  — of  St.  EluihiUf 
851,— of  the  Dalcassians,  209 

Penal  Laws ;  Duald  Mac  Firbis  one 
of  the  victims  of  the,  122 

Penitential  Pilgrimage  to  sea,  a,  202 

Pentateuch,  the ;  (the  i^eiV/i  m-Urei- 
thi\  9,  31 


Persecutions  of  religion  in  Ireland,  355 

Personal  descriptions  in  tale  of  the 
Tiil.  Do  C/iorih'jf,  38.— Descrip- 
tion of  Cor:'iac  .'Jac  A  i^i,  44 

I'estilence  in  lu95,  404 

Peter  and  Paul,  church  dttilicaicd  to 
Splints,  3jr> 

Peter,  Epistle  of,  from  he  iven,  662-  ►. 
— and  the  apostles  and  Jist'iples,.'  -< 

Fetrie,Dr.  George;  an  the  jSo/^^i  of 
Tara,  11, 12, — on  the  ancient  laws, 
IG. — on  the  murder  of  uusdd  Mac 
Firbis,  122.— on  the  antograph  of 
the  Annals  of  (he  Four  Ma»ter9, 
149.— his  Paper  on  Tara,  187,  191, 
385. — on  Litany  of  Aengns,  380, 
3U.  —  on  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
370 Possessor  of  a  bell  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, 337. — his  work  on  the  ISound 
Towers;  mistake  in,  corrected,  3.SI . 
— his  Aacicut  Music;  fairy  lullaby 
in  [App.  505. — Description  of  the 
l)o/tiii,iach  Ali'qkL  32 J 

Pharaoh=Faro,  309.— Cengria,  447 

Philio  de  Breusa,  432 

Phillipps,  Sir  Thomas,  26 

Philosopher  (/vVO,  [App.  4G2 

Philosophy,  or  Poetry ;  the  four  divi- 
sions of,  240 

Physicians;  (the  first  in  Erinn),  221, 
—  treatment  of  ConchoUior  M*ic. 
Nessa  by  his,  276 

Picts,  the;  (C/M/////?pr»;j.}s),  2S8,  450, 
— high  spirit  of  the,  224  [App.  581. 
— ^references  to  the,  414,  li 7 

Pictish  Tale;  the  "  Treachery  of 
Scone",  a  [App.  591  n 

Pictish  word;  '*  Cailai'*',  the  only 
one  preserved,  20 

Pictiers  (Poictiers);  the  Picts  in,  450 

Pig  of:  Mac  Da!ho,  the  [App.  AS^ 

Pillar  Stone;  the  Plain  of  the.  {Mc/h 
an  Cha,'ihe,  in  Scotland),  287,  2Sc?, 
—the,  of  CiwuihchoUl;  385, 40J 

Pilate's  wife,  3G7^ 

Pilgrimage;  of  Sntc^hyns  and  Mar. 
Ilin(//iia,  333. — to  sea;  a  peniten- 
tial,* 292 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  382 

Pilgrims,  Roman,  In  Erinn,  381 

Pillows,  310 

Pi  '(ji^.i  [App.  493-4 

Pipers,  248 

Plague  (in  a.d.  1095),  404,— Fiery, 
on  the  festival  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
3o5,  402,  404 

Plagues  of  the  7th  and  oth  centuries. 
425 

Plants,  healing;  bath  medicated  with, 
250 
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Plato;  Maximiu  TTrios,  school  of 
[App.  463 

Poems  akd  Tales  ;  Of  the  Imagina- 
tive, 296 

Poems,  AncicDt  Historical ;  (O'Clery 
MS.;,  1^3.— On  the  O'Donnells  of 
Donegal  (O'Clery  MS.),  173.— 
Fenian,  299,  301.  — Beligious,  by 
early  saints,  357,  —  Poem  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  St.  Colum  Ci7/^'«,329 

Poet;  Ad/ina,  the,  383 

Poetess  ;^ton,  the,  248 

Poets  (seeFii^),  2,  240,  243.— Quali- 
fication of  the  Order-  of,  220.— 
the  seven  degrees  of,  220.  —  the 
official  gown  of  a  (Tui(jhen\  383. 
— Privileges  of,  taken  away,  384. 
of  Conn,  the  three,  388  [App. 
620. 

Poetry  (see  Philosophy),  240.— The 
Twelve  Books  of,  301. — ^Abbrevia- 
tion in  MSS.  18  n. 

Poictiers  (Pictiers),  the  Picts  in,  450 

Poisoned  drink;  St.  Patrick  saved 
from,  370, — poisoned  weapons  of 
the  Britons  of  Folliarfa,  450,  — 
Oengns"  poisoned  spear,  44. 

PoU'hej;  (Lighthouse  of,  near  Dub- 
Un),  269 

Polo ;  Marco  [see  Marco],  25,  200 

Pope,  Supremacy  of  the,  in  St.  Pa- 
trick's time,  373  [App.  612 

Portico  thatched  with  wings  of  birds, 
311 

Port  Lairge'  (Waterford\  60 

Parthmc.::  parish  of,  (Westmeath), 
285 

Port  Patrick,  287 

Posts,  four  (to  beds),  311 

Prayers,  Ancient  Forms  of,  857,  378 

Preface  to  O'Clery's  Glossary  [App. 
558,— to  O'Clery's  Leabhar  Gahh- 
ala  [App,  554,— to  O'Clery's  lienn 
Riogrutdhe  of  [App.  648 

Prerogative;  assertion  of  royal,  re- 
sisted, 333 

Priesthood ;  Canon  on  Education  for 
the,  372 

Priests  clad  in  white  [App.  505. — 
English  persecution  of  Irish,  356 

Primacy  of  Ardmacha  (Armagh),  373 
[see  Canon  of  St.  Patrick.  [App. 
612].— Hereditary  succession  to, 
399,  400. 

Primogeniture,  rule  of,  227 

Prlm'8c€la, "  Prime  Stories",  243, 251 

Printing ;  effect  of  discovery  of,  6 

Priscian,  Codex  of  (at  St.  Gall;,  re- 
ferred to  by  Zeuss,  27 

Privilege  of  hunting,  royal,  833 


Privileges  of  an  OUamh,  etc.,  3 
Probus,  390,  397 
Profession  of  a  champion,  270 
Professor;  tlie Classical {rerkiijli'inn), 

2  n.,  9  n.,  56,  [App.  495 
"  Prophecies";  Of  the  so-called,  382 

et  seq.,  410. — Political  use  made  of 

forged,  430. — as  to  the  Death  of 

Conor  Mac  Nessa,  275. — Druidical, 

284,386-7  [App.  61 7.- in  ancient 

Gaedhilic    "  £JoUe"\   385.— of  St. 

Patrick,  by  /V///i  JA/c    CuailtuiU^ 

303. — Use  made  of  forged ;  by  Sir 

G.  Carew,  (a.d.  1602),  344  [App. 

635 -6, -.Passages  from  Cambrensis 

(Expug.   Ilib.)  concerning   some, 

432,  [App.  634 
Prophet  and  Poet ;  office  of,  at  Tara, 

399 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the 

first,  2;J3 
Protestant  persecution  of  Catholics, 

442 
Province;  >S/-e;w\s-,  246  [App.  uC3. 
Psalms,    copy    of    the;    St.    Colum 

Cille's,  321,327 
Psalter,  [see  Soludr']^  11,  etc. 
Ptolemy     Lagus    (Tohmeus     Mac 

Lah'(/€)  [App.  521 
Qualifications  of  a  Poet,  220,    243 

[App.  583-4.— of  an  Ollihnh,  2J9- 

40,  etc.  —  of  an  OUa^nh  of  Music, 

255. 
Race, Foot- ;  with  Cf'e/AV[App.D87  n. 
Race,    the  Red-haired   man*s;    tho 

Three  Coww^of,  407 
Races  in  Erinn,    characteristics  of 

the,  223  • 

Rodihiiun,  38. — Cov^ufs  adventures 

in  the  island  of,  262 
Rahan  (King's  County),  [see  RuUh- 

1/0,  3'40, 374. 
ItaigLif^,  Magfi' ;  the  grave  of  G<>H 

in,  302 
RaUh  ChumhalU  (Rathcoole),  403 
Raith  Miufih€  (Rathmoy,  or  Ratoo,) 

[App.  631  n. 
RvUhii  (Rahan,  King^s  County),  St. 

Mocltuda  of,  340.  —  Ecclesiastical 

city  of,  374 
Raith  Me'tdhbh€  [App.  480 
Raat/iach  (see  Roih  Ra:.ihach)j  385, 

401,  421,  423,  427 
Randall,  the  son  of  Amlaff,  403 
Ranks  of   learned  men  in   ancient 

Erinn,  2  et  seq. 
Ranna ;  Mac  Namara  of,  line  of,  234 
Raitny  Sa/iuir  iia;  the,  21,  360  (and 

see  609). 
Ransom  of  a  noble ;  a  MS.  the,  6 
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Baphoe  (fiath  Bhotha),  100,  [App.477 
Bath  (see  also  Raiih) 
Bathangan  (Raith  Imghain)  [App.  487 
Bath  Beagh  (Rakh  BeothaigK),  449 
Rath  Bhotha  (Baphoe),  100,  [App. 

477 
Bath  Breia^;  Balur,  Iniilder  of,  222 
Bath  Chormaic  (at  Tsra),  402 
Bath  Colptha  (now  Baholp,  Down) 

[App.  608 
Bathooole,  (Co.  Dublin)  (Baith  Chu- 

mAai^  408 
Bathoomiac(CaCork);  Cam  Tigher^ 

naigh  near,  267 
Bath  Cro,  416 
Bath  Cruachan,  83,  35 
Bathlln  Island  (Bechrainn),  280 
Baths,  Forts,  and  Cathairs,  449 
Batisbon ;  shrhie  in  monasteiy  of,  836 
BaviUy  {Baith  BUigh)  [App.  488 
Baymund,  432 

Becapitulation  (Lecture  XXL),  435 
Btchramn^  now  Hathlin  Island,  280 
Bectaidh  Big-derg  [App.  521 
Bed  Hand,  Cathalol[  the  [App.  547 
Bed-Heads,   the   three    [App.  483, 

587  n. 
Bed-haired  man's  race;   the   three 

Connsy  of  the,  407 
Beeves,  Bev.  W.;  edition  of  Adam- 
nan's  Life  of  Colum  CUU,  342.— 
edition  of  Primate  Cdlton's  Visi- 
tation [App.  613 
Beferences  to  Historic  Tkles,  etc,  as 

serious  authorities,  241 
'* B^ormation,  the";  iconoclast  rage 

of  [App.  604 
Begamam\  the  Cow-Spoil  of,  (Tale 

of) ;  [App.  585  n. 
Believo,  alto;  ornaments  on  shrine, 

322 
Beichenau,  Irish  convent  at;  MS.  for- 
merly at,  27,  28 
Beidy,  (CCBiada),  210 
B6m  Bwghraidhty  162  [App.  548  et 

seq. 
/2^'n,  Fidhnacha  Magh,  398 
BeUcs,  321, 332, 335,  336, 368,  406.— 
of  St.  Colum  Ci/^,  406.— Iconoclast 
rage  at  the  ^  Bef ormation'*  [App. 
604 
Beliquary,  326, 336 
Bendmn,  108 

BeochaidMac  Fatheman,SS  [AppiK)6 
Beta  Mdr,  Laighes,  [App.  481-2 
"  Bhetoric",  [App.  642. 
Biabkach  O'CumdlisCMurchadh^y  192 
Biabhach  0'Coinlisg(Murchadh),  163 
BiadUf  Cairbriy  (ancestor  of  Dalria- 
dan  race),  516 


Biagauy  (0*Began\  211 

BiaghttU  do  rightluhh^  198 

BiaghaU  (St.),  on  the  Soup  a  Fa- 
fiat^,  428, 

Biaghla,  Mac,  833;— and  Smtdgus; 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of,  289 

Bib  of  an  ox,  and  of  a  boar,  888 

Bibh,  (JLoch\  109 

Bipdonn,  38  [App.  506 

Bwhbaird;  Baith  [App.  591  n. 

B£^h€,  (Glenn),  72,  73 

Bwh-Dharnhna  [App.  475 

BS^hiy  the  river;  {Bm  na  Bigk\  266 

Bmgtn  or  Bagrm,  stone-biuldjer  of 
Aileach,  222 

Bings-End,  near  DubUn,  269 

BioghrcMihe;  (B^im^%  162  [App.  548 
et  seq. 

Bi  Baith,  the;  of  Tara,  887 

Bitual  for  Consecration  of  a  Omrdi, 
andent,857 

Boad,  and^it ;  from  Naas  to  Taza,  bj 
Claen,  270^— Boad  of  Cuakum,  the 
great,  259 

Boads,  the  Five;  finished  in  the  time 
of  Conn,  [see  Sfighe],  58. 

Bobhartuigh,  Ua;  DomknaU,  381 
[App.  599 

Boche  (Fr.)  Bishop  of  Kildare,  151 

Boden,  Earl  of;  (Mac  Firbis  auto- 
graph), 227 

Bods  of  gold-bronze  [bed  rods],  810 

Boen,  son  of  Mmrduattach,  royal 
heurofTara;413 

Boighn€  BosgadoLch,  218 

BoSeag  laoch  Leith^  CAmpm,  164 

BoUgechj  Druun;  Cruimthir  CoUaU, 
from  [App.  608 

iZotrtim  [App.  487 

Boirend  (in  Offaly),  302 

Bois,  the  Fera^ ;  [App.  641, — Fiadia, 
king  of;  333 

Boland  the  Brave ;  Stoiy  of,  25. 

Boman  Consul,  Altus  a;  277,  [App. 
642. — Boman  letters,  uncial  or  cor- 
rupt, 324.  —  Pilgrims,  the  thrse 
times  fifty  in  Erinn,  381  [App.  615 

Bomans,  excessive  pride  of  the,  224 
[App.  580 

Bomantic  Adventure  of  CwhMam 
in  BechravMiy  280 

Bome ;  in  '*  Lttha"*  [App.  504,  616.— 
Cir  stone-builder  of,  222.— Sapr&- 
macy  of  (temp.  St.  Patrick),  373 
[App.  612.— the  holy  Bishops  of, 
869.— College  of  St.  Isidore,  in,  26, 
156,  [App.  644.— Altar  of  St.  Peter, 
in,  662-8. — j^lgrimage  of  Craotf  to, 
662-8 

JRcmoui;  CaeUuMae^  806, 307 
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Ronan,    K.   of  Leinster  (a.d.  610) 

[App.  588  D.— Tkle  ci  Maelfathar' 

taighj  ton  of;  277.  —  Bonan  Mac 

Aedha,  194 
Rm;  the  Chief  FiU  of  Erixrn,  170.— 

ArgcU'j  449,  [and  BeeRois]* 
Rosj  son  of  Rudkraidh€  [App.  465 
Rot  Broc  (Badger  Wood),  802.— Si. 

MoUn€[t  Church  at,  392 
Ros  na  Righ^  187,  266.— Z>aMr9  arri- 

Tal  at,  286.— Battle  of,  187  [App. 

589  n. 
Boflcrea;  St.  Cronan  of,  335 
Bosses  of  Slk^h  Bdn  (Coimacht);  the 

three,  426 
Ross  Ruadh,  84.  [App,  513 
Ross^  the  Fera-,  833,  [App.  641 
Boss,  men  of^  sent  out  on  the  sea,  333 
Bossmore,   Lord   (preserver  of  the 

Domnach  Airgid)^  327 
Roth   Ramhach  ("Bowing  Wheel", 

the) ;  "  Prophecy  of  the",  385,  401, 

421,423,427 
Bound    Tower  at  Aengus*  Church, 

Diseri    Aengusa^    364.  —  Petrie*8 

Work  on  the  Bound  Towers,  381 
Boyal  Branch;    the   Champions  of 

the,  270,  274 
Boyal  heir  of  Tara;  Roen,  413 
B.I.A. ;  Collection  of  MSS.,  in  the 

Library  of  the,  24 
Boyal  residences  in  Erinn;  the  chief, 

[App.  588  n. 
Ruadh,  96,— King  Dathi's  Queen,  284 
Ruadhan^  St. ;  Bell  nmg  by,  at  Tara, 

837 
Ruaidndhh€  O'Caisidi,  85 
Ruamann,  the  Dane,  403 
Rudhraidhe,  96.— Monarch,  (b.c.  212) 

[App.  466,  474.— ZocA,  429 
Budrician  or  Ultonian  race;  Aengus 

CeiUD€  of  the,  SOS 
Ruithcheam  [App.  590  n. 
Bdles,  Ecclesiastical,  357, 373. — Mo- 
nastic (of  Discipline),  357,  373.— 

of  St.  Colum  CUl€,  the,  374  [App. 

613,— of  the  Gray  Monks,  875 
Bumold,  St. ;  Ward's  Life  of,  381 
Bushes,  floor  strewn  with,  310 
Bye,  the  (the  riyer  Righ€),  266 
Sabhall  PhatraiCf  (Saul,  Co.  Down), 

20 
Sadhbh  (Sabina),  [App.  515, 585  n_ 

death  of,  312 
Saerbhreathachf  (Latinized  **  Justi- 

nus",  or  Justin),  Bishop,  293 
S<ierclanna{bhh'Erenn,  ArgainChair' 

pri  Cinn-eaitfor,  262 
Sat,  \see  SaoC\,  2n,  18  [App.  461, 

462 


Saighir  Ckiarain ;  Story  of  [App.  531 

Satghir  (King's  Co.) ;  St.  Ciaran  of, 
840  3^ 

Saingel  (SiogUnd),  Battle  of,  396 

Saints;  Erinn  called  the  Island  of, 
320. — ^Ancient  inyocations  to  the, 
857,  380,— Genealogies  and  Pedi- 
grees of  the  Irish,  853,  357,  358.— 
Lives  of  the,  339  et  seq,  342,  357 

St.  Gall,  in  SwiteerUmd ;  Irish  MSa 
in  Monastery  of,  27, 379 

Saint  Mullins,  [aee  Tigh  Molmg\  231 

Salbhmdhe,  Echaidh ;  (father  ofNes- 
so),  262  [App.  636-7 

Salchoid;  (Sallyhead,  Tipperary), 
Battle  of,  403 

Sakair  na  Rann,  the,  21,  360. — the 
n>urious  [App.  609 

SaUair  of  Caisel  (Cashel),  19 

Sahair  of  St.  Bicemarch,  23 

Saltair  of  Tara,  9, 10,  11,  41,  42,  204 
[App.  464,  496,-656-7 

Samhain,  or  Festival  of  November 
Eve,  284,  286, 418  [App.  466 

Samhair,  the  river  [App.  486 

Samhna,  Cnoc ;  Battle  of,  812 

Sanctuary ;  of  the  OUamh's  wand,  8. 
—with  St.  Colum  CilU,  328 

Sanskrit ;  Gen.  Vallanoey*8  specula- 
tions from,  800 

Saot  Carufin^  [App.  495 

Saoi,  2,  8,  18,  29, 42, 67, 74, 76  [App. 
461,  462,  463, 

Saracens ;  strength  of  the  [App.  580 

Saraid  [App.  515 

Sdran,  374 

Satire,  the  first  in  Erinn,  248 

Satirists,  248 

Saul,  Se9— {Sabhall  Phatraic),  Co. 
Down,  20 

Saxon  Saint,  Gildas  a,  353 

Saxons,  "powerful  and  tyrannical**, 
418.— the  gray,  396.— "the  creep- 
ing", dullness  of,  224,  [App.  581.— 
Twenty  thousand,  killed;  (^pro- 
phecy* of),  418.--8way  in  Erinn, 
422.—"  wicked**,  423.— Women,  8. 
—  "Prophecy**  of  the  coming  of 
the,  387 

ScdU;  Ath  in-  [App.  481 the  BaiU 

an-,  385,  419  [App.  618 

Scdl,  the,  890 

Scatkach  of  Buanainn  [App.  503 

Scattery  Island  (Inis  CathaigK),  339 

Scandinavian;  Forgall  Monach  dis- 
guised as  a,  279 

Scariff  (Co.  Clare),  267 

Scathaeh;  Militaij  School  of  the  Scot- 
tish lady,  2^9,  [App.  589  n. 

Seel  air  Chauhr€  Cmn-caU,  198 

46 
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Seel  Fuuh$ia  mic  ReaUtich,  198 
Scela  (Tales),  242,  248,  282 
SchoUnhip,  "Pedigree**  of  [App.  495 
Schools,  Militaiy;  in  Scotland,  279, 

rApp.589n. — Sdhods  of  Divinity 

m£rxnn,291 
Schdlar,  a ;  2  n. 
Sciadh  ard  na  Con  [App.  640 
Seiaih-bel;  CrMuhantk,  450 
SciathBhacall;  Cona//,  831 
Scone,  the  TreachecyofTApp.  691  n. 
Scoriathj  King  of  the  Feramorca  in 

West  Monster,  253 
Scota,  {Fert  Scota);  (^Gltann  Scoi" 

thin);  448 
Scotland ;  Of  Flann^s  Synchronisms  of 

the  Kings  of,  55,— School  of  Each- 

aidh  Echbhedil  in,  383.— the  Dal- 

riadan  race  o^  412,  414,  415.— the 

Saints  o^  36% — curachs  trading  to, 

2&7r-'F€rtdaeh  Finn,  ISing  of,  287, 

288,—- Mintary  Schools  in,  279 
Scotomm ;  the  Chronicnm,  120, 126, 

128  [App.  542 
Scots  (Milesians)  the,  450 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  297 
Screene;  in  Tireragh,  Sligo;  {MuU 

lachRuaidhe),  284 ;  fand  weeAcaill], 
Screpall  [App.  493 
"ScKptra**  of  MaeUuthain  O'Cear- 

bhuUl,  79 
Scripture  Qenealogies,  205 
Scriptures,  ancient  copies  of  the,  321 
Scuap  a  Fanail,  the,  420,  421,  423, 

426,  428  [App.  632,  634 
Scythia,  222,  447 
Seaan,  19, — son  of  Cncogry  O'Cleiy 

[App.  561 
Sea,   the    Ictian  (JIfim*  n-Icht),  454 

[App.  592  n.,  605 
Sead,  Loch  Bel,  426,  427 
Seadna,  209 

Seoffhais;  Battle  of,  (a.d.499),  499 
Seanadh  mhic  Maghnusa,  22 
Seanaighf  Ath-;  (Ballyshannun,  Go. 

KUdare),  420 
Seanar,  the  PDain  of,  15 
Seancha,  son  of  Ailell,  218 
Seanchas  M6r  (see  5encAus),  16,  etc. 
Seanchadh,  46 
Seanchaidh€,  3,  204 
Seanchua,  in  llrerill,  171 
Seanchuach,  the  0*£hiigenans  of,  22 
Seangarmnaf  Tipra  (in  Kerry) ;  306 

[App.  594 
Seandrachf  Agallamh  na,  307,  [App. 

594 
Seachnaill,  Domhnach,  (Diinshaiigh- 

lin;  [App.  606 
Sechnall,  St.;  844,— {" Secundinns", 


373,   610,— his   Hymn,    352. — ^St. 

Fiace  and  St  Patrick  [App.  €06 
SecundinQs(5eacAfia;Q'37d  [App.  612 
Sedna,  the  " prophet ^  422 —"Pro- 
phecies" of  [App.  627,  628 
Segetius,  priest  under  St.  German 

[App.  601 
Sexrgbgh^    Choncuktmn,  the     [Appw 

6378 
SeU  (knowledge)  [Appu  461 
Selga,  Dumha ;  (hunting  mound),  391 
Senach,  15 
Senait  Mic  Maghnusa ;  the  Annals 

of,  cidled  Annals  of  Ulster  [qo.  t.], 

62,  74,  83,  85, 117,  [App.  633,  etc 
Senan,  St  (of  Ims  Cathaigk,  or  Scat- 

terr),  Life  of,  339 
Stnchan  Torpeist,  8,  29,  30,  41 
SenchusMpr,  the,l6, 91[App.617;  655 
Seniority,  andent  law  of  prelecaice 

by,  261 
Seradh ;  Magh  [App.  489, 490 
Serca,  (Love  Stories),  294 
Scrintum,  or  reliquary,  326 
Sermons,  Homilies  and ;  ancient,  357 
Seudga,  217 
Sexton,  family  of,  210 
Sheeling,  Loch ;  (iSt/eami),  418 
Sheep,  the  Widow's;  case  oC;  43-4, 
Shenar,  the  Plain -of ;  (^SeanaT)^  15 
Shetland  Islands  inhabited  by  Fomo- 

rians,  249 
Shield,  Conall  of  the  Cro&er,  331 
Ship,  the  strange;  called  the  Roik 

Ramhach,  401 
Shrine  of  the  arm  of  St  Lachtain^  211 
Shrine  belonging  to  Mr.  Monaell  835 
Shrines ;  Traceries  on,  323, — ^in  Mu- 
seum of  R.I.A.,  etc.,  321,  336 
Sianan,  the  (plaintiTe  song),  of  the 

Women  of  Erinn,  334 
Sidhe  {Beansidhe,  Fersidhe,)  [App. 

504 
Sidh   Neannta,  the   fairy    mansion 

[App.  591  B,—SiogmaU  oi,  286 
Sieges;  (Historic  Tales— /\vi6asa), 

267 
Sigmatt,  286, — ^the  fairy  mansion  of 

[App.  591  n. 
Si^idh  aCttimin,  183 
Sdeann,  Loch  (Loch  Sheeling);  the 

gloomy  waves  of,  418 
Silks  for  dress,  310 
SU  Muirtdhaigh,  [see  Siot],  115 
SiWer  Hand,  Nuada  of  the,  246,  247 
Silver ;  door-lintel  of  carved,  310. 
Simeon  Breae  in  Thrace,  244 
Simon  Magus,  402, 403,— J/09A  RuiA 

educated  in  the  East  by,  272 
Sin,  the  Banshee  [App.  599 
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SngUmd,    Co.   Limerick   {Sainffel% 

Battle  of,  396 
Siogmali  of  Sidh  Neanniaj  286 
Sw  MuirecMaigk ;  the  Race  of  the, 

(Murrav).  57,  83,  219,  226 
Siol  Aodha,  210 
Siiricj  9Km  of  Mac  Aedha,  831  [App. 

59»— 'Son  of  AmhlaM,  4U 
Siubhdainech  (CoDor  O'Brien  of),  212 
Siubhdameack,  the  Wood  of,  235,  236 
Siuir,  thd  river  (Suir)  [App.  485 
SkeUig  Rocks,  the  {Glas  Charraig), 

815 
Skieen,  the  Hill  of;  Acaill,  230,  264 
Slain€<t  Aedhy  415 

Slaing€,  Inbher,  (the  Slaney),  257, 447 
81ane  (the  enchanted  house  oi  Cleitechf 

near),  308 
Blaney,   the,   447;    landing  of  the 

French  with  Lahhraidh  Maen  in 

the  257 
Slane,'  the  Yellow  Book  of,  20 
Slanga,  the  son  of  Parthahn,  221 
SUttery,  Meet  Rer.  Dr. ;  Archbishop 

of  Cashel,  337 
Shiughter,   Battle   of  the    Hill  of; 

iCath  Chnuic  an  Air),  312 
SUyerj    of   the   Aitheach    Tuatha, 

alleged,  263 
Slecht^  Magh ;  BaUleoA  101  rApp.5d6 
SUibht€  (Sletty),  4, 342, 349  LApp.607 

[and  see  Fiacc] 
Slemhain,  38 

Sliabh  an  larainn,  101,  102 
SHabh  Bdn  (in  Connacht),  the  three 

Bosses  of,  426 
Sliabh  Crottj  the  Mountain  of  Harps, 

427 
Sliabh  yfairg€,  17 

Sliabh  Mis,  (in  Kerry),  448,-<ln  An- 
trim), 894. 
Sliabh  n-Ealpa  (the  Alps),  284 
Sliabh  na  m-Ban  (Co.  Tipperary)  396 
Slighe  Aaail  (and  see  ^^Midhluacrd", 

•*  Cualann^'j  ''Dala"),  453 
Slighe  M6r,  the,  453 
Sliaech,  96,  146 
Sliocht  Brain  Finn,  211 
Sliocht  Diarmada,  110 
Sling,  the (^Cranntabhaill),  276 
Slothful  FeUow,  Tale  of  the  Flight  of 

the,  313,  316 
Slctaioheadha,  of  the ;  ("  Military 

Expeditionb") ;  [**  Historic  Tales", 

No.  11],  284 
Smdil,  Smirdubh  Mac,  426 
Small  Pox,  *♦  Galar  6reac",  84 
Smirdubh  Mac  Smdil,  426 
Smith,  Mr.  George;   his  undertak- 
ing of  O*  Donovan's  edition  of  the 


Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  161, 
202, — copy  of  the  Felir€  Aengusa 
transcribed  for,  371 

Smiths ;  of  the .  Tuaiha  D€  Danawn, 
249,— St.  Patricks  three,  837 

Smith,  the  Anglican  form  of  Mac  an 
Ghobhan,  219 

Snaeltj  304  [rectius  Suaeli] 

Snamha  Aighnech,  (Juan;  (Carling- 
ford),  287 

Snedhgus,  333, — and  Mac  Riaghla, 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of,  289 

Sobhairci,  217,  449 

Society ;  Irish  Archsological  and  Cel- 
tic, 77  n.  etc. — Ossianic;  (publica- 
tion of)  [App.  590  n. — GaeUc  (pub- 
lication of  the),  14  n.  [App.  589  n. 
—St.  Patrick's,  of  Melbourne,  458 

Soilaech;  Sliabh  [App.  591  n. 

Soittean  na  n-Gasan,  102 

Solly  head,  near  Tipperary  (^Salchoid), 
Battle  of,  403 

Solomon*s  builder,  Ailian,  222 

Song  of  ihe  Women  of  Erino,  the 
plaintive,  834. 

Sorrowful  Stories  of  Erinn,  the  three, 
319 

Sorar,  48 

Sorceress,  249 

Sosta,  C/uatii-,(Clonsost),  852,  853 

Sovereignty  of  Erinn,  the  [App.  621 

Spain,  222,  —  Bragantia  in,  44. — 
Flight  of  Aedh  Ruadh  to,  396.— 
his  death  in,  406,— -(see  MonUra), 
243,  —  an  Irish  Bishop  builds  a 
church  in,  293, — voyage  in  a  curach 
to,  293 

Spaniards,  the,  fierce  and  haughty, 
224  [App.  581 

Spear,  cast  of  a,  311, 888^— of  Oiun, 
the,  306 

Spears  (see  Arms),  245 

Spiritual  Directors,  368 

Spris,  Captain,  396 

Sraibhtbin€;  Fiacha,  386 

Srath  Cluada,  (Clyde),  [App.  591  n. 

Srtn^s  Province,  246,  [App.  563 

Srtng,  herald  of  the  Furbolgs,  243, 246 

Sruibh  Brain,  427,  429 

Sruth  Cheanna  mhiHr,  272 

Staff;  Tablet-,  rraMo/^/or^);  [App. 
471.— Staff  of  Jbsus  (the  Bachall 

.    lau),  101, 330,  338  [App.  539,  600 

Star,  the  Morning ;  (a  river),  [App. 
485. 

Staruidhe  [App.  495 

State  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  referred  to  [App. 
604 

*'  Staves  of  the  Poets"  [App.  464 

Stephen  and  the  Martyrs,  368 
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Stewaid;  the  king's  chief,  828 

Stockholm ;  no  yestiges  of  Irish  MSS. 
found  in  the  collections  at,  5 

Stone,  a  warrior's  (Lid  MUidh),  894. 
— Patrick  coming  to  Erinn  on  a, 
39a— Shrieking  under  Conn,  a,  888. 
— Writing  on  [App.  464 

Stone  huildings  in  Erinn,  Mjbc  Urbis 
on,  223 

Stones,  couch  ornamented  with,  jwe- 
clous,  810, 311 

Storytellers;  Feimgh,  220,— (6^»- 
chaidhe),  the,  8,  8  n. 

Strand  of  Sat2^(the}  [App.  465,  475 

Strath  Clyde,  [App.  591  n. 

Stream,  uie,  cKUed  SnUh  Chtanna 
mhdir,  272 

Strongbowe,  Earl,  482  [App.  603. 

Study  the  materials  of  Irish  History ; 
how  to,  437 

Suculh  [see  Affallamh'],  etc.,  883 

Suaelt,  [y.  Snaelt],  804. 

Suantraighcy  the  (sleep  melody),  254, 
255  [App.  608 

Succetus,    "qui   est  [deus    belli]"; 

Succession ;  law  of;  227, — by  primo- 
geniture, 227, — of  the  Kings,  in 
Tiffhemachf  taken  from  Eochaidh 
OTlynn,  69,— 0*Clery*8, 162  [App. 
548  et  seq. 

Swhhni,  60 

Svidh€  Laighen^  Sliabh;  ("Mount 
Leinster*')  [App.  475-8 

Sttidh,  17  [App.  462 

Suirgify  217,  449 

SulUyan  (see  0*Suileabkainy  267,  etc.) 

Sun,  Vallancey*8  speculations  on  wor- 
ship  of  the,  366 

Sunday ;  law  of,  662. — Canon  as  to 
absence  fh>m  Mass  on,  872, — ^le- 
gend, as  to  obseryance  of  the,  298 

Supremacy  of  Rome,  Canon  on,  873 
[App.  611 

Surgeon  of  Nuadha  Airgead'lamh,2Al 

Surgeons,  249, — ^treatment  of  Conor 
Mac  Nessa  by  his,  276 

Susanna,  369 

Swans,  Plain  of  the  Two  (Magh  Dd 
Gheis),  302 

Swimming,  exercise  of,  315 

Swineherd  otMikhu ;  St.  Patrick,  894 

Synchronisms ;  part  of  the  lore  of  the 
an  Ollamh,  240,— of  Flann  of  Mo- 
nasterboice,  54  [App.  509. — In  B. 
ofBallymote[App.620.— In  B.  of 
Lecain,  App.  522  ^ 

System  of  law  and  policy  in  ancient 
Erinn ;  a  regularly  denned,  4 

Taball  Filidh,  (Poet's  Tablet) ;  [App. 
464,  465 


Tablets  (of  stone  and  wood);  [App. 

464,465 
Tadhg,  son  of  Cathai  (yOmor,  96 
Tadkg    *' an  Teagklaigh'*,  ("of  the 

Household");  [App.  547 
Tadkg  Cam  O'CUr^h,  11, 
TadM  MacNamaia  of  Banna,  line  off 

234 
Tadkg  son  of  dan,  147,  209  [App. 

588  Uw— Tale  of  the  Adyentores  of, 
8 18. — his  prpgresa  from  Cashd  into 
Meath  [App.  593 

Tailcemij  the;  or  Tailgenn^  386,  387, 
889,  393,  397  [App.  617  et  aeq.; 
624 

Taiiltm,  72.  —  the  Fires  of^  287.— 
Games  at,  287, — ^Founded  by  Lugk 
Mac  Eiiklenn  [App.  478,— Battle 
of,  448  [App.  586  n. 

Taib€^  the  wife  of  Eochaidh  Mac 
Eire,  287 

Torn  B€  Aingtn^  283,  586  n,  587  n, 

589  n, 

Tdm  Bo  CkuaUgnf,  the ;  8, 29, 31,  69, 
278. — Story  of  the  recoyery  of  the 
Tale  of  the,  29,  30,  32,  193,  278  — 
Language  of  Tale  of  Brmghtan  Da 
Deroa,  older  than  that  of  the  Tale 
of  Uie;  259.— of  the  Date  of  the 
[App.  507.— MS.  in  British  Mu- 
seum, 346 

Tain  Bo  Dartadka,  185 

Tain  Bo  Flidais,  185  [App.  531 

Tal,  the  House  of  [App.  479 

Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord;  457  n. 

Tales  and  Posks  ;  Of  the  Tmagina- 
tiye,  296 

Tales  ;  Of  the  Historic,  238, 243.— 
List  of  in  R  of  Leinster,  243  [App. 
583,  584.— Use  to  be  made  oi  the, 
454.  —  their  authority  aa  pieces  of 
History,  239,  241 

Tales  of  the  Immigrations  (TWAoai- 
ladh)  i^  Parthalon,  of  Nemkidh,  of 
the  Firbolgs,  of  the  Tmaiha  D€ 
Banann,  of  the  MUesians,  etc,  295 

Tales,- (the  Three  Sorrowfyil  Stories 
of  Erinn),  319 

Tale  of  Aedk  Oirdmdhi  and  the  en- 
chanted goblets  [Appu  532 

Tale  of  the  Court^p  of  AiBA^  (by 
F^nn  Mac  CumhaiU\  283 

Tale  of  the  Tdin  'Bo  Aingen^  283, 
586  n,  587  n,  589  n. 

Tale  of  the  Beyolt  of  the  Aitheach 
Tuatka,2S0y262 

Tale  of  the  Death  of  Aiihim^,  319 

Tale  of  the  Argain  Catkrach  BdirtMd. 
261 

Tale  of  BaiUMac  Buain  [App.  464 
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Tale  ot  the  Courtship  of  Beg-Mad, 

288,  819 
Tale  of  theCaveof  Be/acA  Conglais,2SB 
Tale  of  the  Inxtptioii  of  the  Boyoe, 

CApp.  631 
Tale  of  the  Voyage  of  Breacan,  267 
Tale  of  the  NaTigation  of  St.  Bren- 

dainny  289 
Tale  of  the  adventuree  of  Brian^  son 

of  Feahhall,  818 
Tale  of  Bricrenn\  feast,  846 
Tale   of  the  Bruighean  Bheag  na  A- 

A.lmhain^,  318 
Tale  of  Cairbr€  Cinn  Catty  198 
Tale    of  the  Caithreim  Chtallachain 

ChaigUy  238 
Tale  of  the  Caih  Muighe  Tmreadhy  244 
Tale  of  Kuig  Cathcd  Mac  Finghuin^y 

853 
Tale  of  theCathreimChonghail  Chlair' 

ingnighy  261 
Tale  of  the  Bruighean  ChaerthavMy 

313,  318 
Tale  of  the  Triumphs  of  Charlemagne 


[App.  531 
'aieofti 


Tale  of  the  Btuighean  Cheis€an  Cho- 

rainn^  313 
Tale  of  the  Feis  Tighe  Chondin  Chinn 

t'Sleibh€y  313 
Tale  of  the  Tdm  ho  ChuaUgn€,  29,  30, 

32,  186  [App.  607 
Tale  of  the  man  who  swore  hy  St. 

CiarafCs  hand  [App.  632 
Tale  of  the  hirth  of  Conn  Ced-  Cathach 

[App.  631 
Tale  of  the  Red  Route  of  ConaU  Cear- 

nachy  319 
Tale  of  the  adventures  of  Conall  Gul- 

bauy  319 
Tale  of  the  Death  of  Conchobhar  Mac 

Nessa  [App.  633 
Tale  of  the  Tragedy  of  Conchobhar 

Mac  Nessay  274: 
Tale   of  the   adventures  of    Conla 

Ruadh,  318 
Tale  of  Constantino  the  Great  [App. 

632 
Tale  of  Corcy  the  son  of  Lughaidh 

[App.  469 
Tale  of  the  adventures  of  Cormac 

Mac  Airty  189,  318 
Tale  of  the  Cave  of  Cruachainy  283 

[App.  63^ 
Tale  of  the  Sick  bed  of  Cuchulainny 


[App.  606 
?aie  of 


Tale  of  the  Tragedy  of  Curoi  Mac 

Da%r€y  273 
Tale  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Chogay  260 
Tale  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Derga, 

186,  242,  2u8 


Tale  of  the  Tdin  Bo  Dartadhoy  186 
Tale  of  the  Cathrebn  Dathi,  242 
Tale  of  the  Debility  of  the  Ultonians, 

87,  187 
T^e  of  Deirdr€  and  the  sons  of  Uia- 

neachy  294,  319,  (and  96,  eta) 
Tale  of  the  Pursuit  of  Diarmatd  and 

Grainn^y  318 
Tale  of  the  Destruction  of  Dinn  Bigh, 

252 
Tale  of  Donnchadh  O^Braoin  [App. 

632 
Tale  of  the  Forbuia  Droma  Damh' 

ghoir€y  198,  200,  271 
Tale  of  the  Exile  of  the  sons  of  Duil 

Dearmaity  319,  468 
Tale  of  the  Feast  of  Dun  na  n-Gedh, 

191 
Tale  of  the  Siege  of  Howth  (Forbais 

Edair)y  266 
Tale  of  the  Cave  of  Beann  Edairy  283 
Tale  of  the  Courtship  of  Eimery  by 

Cuchulainn,  278 
Tale  of  the  Bruighean  Eochaidh  Big 

Deirgy  313 
Tide  of  the  Sons  otEochaidhMuighmh' 

eadhdin  [App.  631 
Tale  of  the  Courtship  of  Etain,  319 
Tale  of  Fiachna  Mac  Reataichy  198 
Tale  of  the  Tain  bo  Flidaisy  183  [App. 

631 
Tale  of  Fraech  Mac  Fidhaigh  [App. 

603 
Tale  of  the  Imtheacht  an  Ghilla  Deo- 

cairy  313,  316 
Tale  of  Queen  Gormlaithy  131, 294 
Tale  of  Labraidh  Loingseachy  261 
Tale  of  the  tragical  fate  of  of  the  chil- 

drenof  Xtr,  319 
Tale   of  the  Tomhaidhm   Locha  n- 

Echachy  294 
Tale  of  the  Death  of  the  lady  Luaincy 

189 
Tale  of  Mac  Cois€y  the  poet,  and  the 

Fairy  Woman  [App.  632 
Tale  of  the  Loinges  Mac  Duil  Der^ 

maiiy  319,  [App.  468 
Tale  of  the  Echtra  Machoy  inghinS 

Aedha  Ruaidhy  283 
Tale  of  Maelsuthain  O'Cearbhailly  76 

[App.  531 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of  Maelduin, 

289 
Tale  of  the  Wanderings  of  Maelduiny 

186 
Taleof  the  Tragedy  of  if ae(/bMartoi^A 

Mac  RonaxHy  277 
Tale   of  the   Courtship   of    Queen 

Meadbhy  282 
Tale  of  the  Cath  Muighe  Leanoy  243 
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Tale  of  the  Cath  Muiahe  Rath,  243 

Tale  of  the  Battle  of  Mmrtheimn^  and 
Death  of  Cuchulainn^  319 

Tale  of  Niall  Frassach  LApp.  531 

Tale  of  Niall  "  Naoi-ghiallach"  and 
his  soDB  [App.  531 

Tale  of  Tadhg  &Bnam  and  the  Deril 
[App.  532 

Tale  of  the  Sluagked  Datki  co  SlMh 
n-Ealpa,  281 

Tale  of  the  Nayigation  of  Studgus  and 
MacRUighla,  289 

Tale  of  the  adventuretf  of  Tadhg  Mae 
Cein,  318 

Tale  of  the  Tochmarc  MomerOy  243 

Tale  of  the  Second  Caik  MuigU 
Tuireadh,  247 

Tale  of  the  Sons  of  Tuireann,  319 

Tale  of  the  Imramh  Ua  Corra,  289 

Tale  of  the  Children  of  Ui»neach  [see 
£}€irdr€],  319,  (and  96,  etc.) 

Tallacht,  {Tamhlacht),  near  Dnhlln, 
26,  174,  853,  362,  364,  379.— the 
Brmghtan  Da  Derga,  near,  259. — 
the  Martyroloffy  of,  353,  362,  364 

Tamhlorga  FUidh  (Stavea  of  the  Po- 
eU)  [App.  464 

TanaidhiMac  Uidhir,  (Hao  Goire), 
419 

ranauM^  O'Mulconry,  83 

Tanaist^  iji  Luighn^t  the,  [App.  546 

TA«A;Ofthe,C*Cow-apoUa");  [•His- 
toric Tales",  No.  7]  ;  277 

Tara,  anciently  called  Druim  Cain 
[see  Teamair],  244  [App.  620.— 
Battle  of  (A.D.  978),  403.— Saint 
Fiacc  as  to  the  desertion  of,  343 
rApp.  605.— Bell  rung  by  Saint 
Huadhan  round,  337.  —  Feast  of, 
287.— Palace  of,  285— The  first 
Feis  of,  by  Ollamh  Fodhla,  2ia— 
The  Saltair  of,  9,  10,  11,  41,  42, 
204  [App.  464 ;  496,  656.-  Cctbur, 
stone-builder  of,  222. — Troighlea* 
thatij  rath-builder  of,  222. — Various 
mounds  at,  named  [App.  514 

Tarbhgha  [App.  492 

Tassachf  Bishop;  artificer  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, 368  [App.  603,611, 

Tauldiinni  (the  Juggler)  [App,  618 

T.C.D.  Library ;  MSS.  in,  23.— Prin- 
cipal yellum  MSS.  in,  102 

Teabktha,  (TefBa,  in  Westmeath),  the 
Feara  Cul  of,  286 

Teach  Midhchuarta,  the,  46,  187 

Teach  Moling  (now  St.  Mullens), 
231   302 

Teach  Riaghala  (Tyrella)  [see  Riagh' 
ain,  428 

Teach  Screplra^  79 


Ttaigh  [reetins,  Tadhg]  Mae  Cdn, 
mk  OtUlla  0/ttun,  147 

Ttaghlaighy  Tadhg  cut  [App.  647 

Teaiach  an  Choegair  (Hill  of  the  Vic- 
tory), 451 

Teamairy  10,  48,  [and  see  Tara]. 

Teamau-  Breagh,  409  [App.  626 

Teamaif  Luachra,  185 

Teamhrach,  IQ,  [and  see  Tara]. 

Teanga  Biihnua,  the  [App.  582 

Teatkra^  884 

Techy  [see  Teach) 

Techet,  Loch;  (now  called  I<och 
O'Gan)  [App.  547 

Technical  language,  almse  of,  bj  the 
Poets,  45. 

TefBa  (see  Teabhtha),  286 

Teinim  Laegha,  the,  240,  257 

Telltown  {TaUllin)^  the  Fair  of, 287 

*<Temora"  of  MacPhenon,  the,  300 
(see  Tara) 

Temple  Daidhi  [App.  593 

Templeport,Lake;  ImsMadocy  in,  27 

*<Ten  Commandments,  the;  (piich 
m^BreiihirS;  a  name  gLven  to  the 
PenUtench,  9, 31 

TengumhOyDucuJiy  15, 16  n.  [App^98 

Termonbarry  (Connacht),  St.  /um- 
bharr  of,  338 

Tem6^s  nurse,  427 

Testimonium  of  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  [App.  544 

Tetbannachy  Tighemach- ;  K.  of  South 
Munster,  267 

Tethna  [App.  477 

Thatch,  3001— coloured,  810, 311 

Thersites,  tne  Fenian ;  (Coroji  Mac 
Moma)y  317 

Thomond,  209.— Earl  of,  acceptance 
of  title  by  O'Brien  as,  237.— History 
of  the  Wars  of,  195,  233. 

Thrace,  the  Firbolgs  in,  244.— The 
PicU  from,  450 

"  Thumb  of  Knowledge" ;  Fui»*s,  395, 
896 

Thurles  (i>iir/as),  421 

Tiberius  Caesar,  contemp.  with  Cor- 
tnac  Mae  Aurt  [App.  520 

Tibrady  Gort  na  ;   Battle  at,  395 

rf6ratc/£^419[App.  621 

Tighe  Chotidin  Chinn  t-Sleibhey  /e», 
313 

Tighemachy  St.,  823.—  Tetbannach,  K. 
of  South  Munster,  267.  -the  An- 
nalist, 41,  52,  57,  74.— Death  of 
[App.  517. — his  references  to  early 
authorities,  61. — ^his  Chronology, 
61.— Fragment  of  in  T.C.D.,  90.— 
Letter  from  Rev  Dr.  Todd,  P. 
K  I  A.,  concerning  [App.51 7. — Va- 
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rioos  TenioDB  of  panages  m  to  Ctm- 
6aotA  [App.  519. — References  to  the 
Bachall  I8u  in  [App.  603.  —  his 
entiy  of  the  death  of  Co9ichobkar 
Mac  Nessa  [App.  637 

Ttghemaighy  Camm;  (mountain  near 
Kathcormac,  Co.  Cork),  267 

Tighemain^  Afias- ;  tiie,  (Paten  of  St 
Tigheman\  338 

Ti^heman  O^Ruairc,  101 

Ttghtrnmas ;  Edlenny  son  of  [App.  62 1 

Twh  Moling  (St.  Mullens,  Co.  Car- 
low),  231, 302, 

rt»-6a/A,  63 

Tipperaiy;  flight  of  Brian  Ruadh 
O'Brien  into  North,  236.— Topo- 
graphy of  [App.  630 

Tipra  (or  XAar)  Cheanna  rnhdn-f  272 

Ttpra  Seangctrmna  (in  Kenj),  306 
t App.  694 

TtpraU  Axrgtd  [App.  508 

Ttprait^y  419  [App.  621 

T%prait€  O'Braoin,  (O'Breen),  82 

Txr  Aedha,  70  [App.  627 

Tir  ChonaiU  (TirconneU),  329.— 
Aedhy  King  of,  401.— List  of  ohita 
of  chieft  [App.  670 

TirFiachrach,%2,  418 

Tir  OiHUa,  22 

Tirechan^s  (St.)  annotations  on  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,  347.— Quotation 
from  [App.  608 

Tirerrill ;  march  of  Fomorians  to,  249 

Tirmcharna,  Eochaidhy  327 

TVrr^  (the,)  sea,  16 

Title  and  Dedication  of  O'Clery's 
Glossary  [App.  567 

Title  and  Introduction  to  Mao  Firbis' 
Genealogies  [App.  572 

Tlachtga,  daughter  aiMoghIiuith,402 

Tobar  (or  Tipra)  Cheanna  nihoir^  272 

Tohias,d69 

Tochar  eter  dhd  mhagh  (the  '*  cause- 
way between  the  two  plains*',  at 
Gwill,  near  Tullamore),  449 

Tochmabca;  Of  the  (''  Courtships**) ; 
["  Historic  Tales",  No.  8],  278 

Tochmarc  Emir€;  Tale  of  the  [App. 
637-8.— Tble  of  the  Tochmarc  Mo- 
mOra,  243,  282 

TocHOMLADH  (Immigrations  of  a  Co- 
lony), "  Historic  Tales"  of,  294 

Todd,  Rev.  J.  H.,  S.F.T.C.D.,  Pres. 
R.I.A.,  22  n.,  25  n.,  50  n.,  77  n., 
84  n.,  174, 457  n.,  [App.  646, 660.— 
his  Letter  on  Fragment  of  Tigher- 
nagh  [App.  617. — in  Oxford  to  com- 
pare the  FeUr^,  3Vl.— on  contrac- 
tions in  MS.  of  Domhnach,  327. — 
possessor  of  St.  Patrick's  Bell,  337. 


—on  the  Picts,  450.— Belgian  MSS. 
lent  to,  362  [App.647.— his  notes  to 
Book  of  Obits,  etc.,  of  Christ  Church 
(as  to  the  Bachall  I$u)  [App.  602 

Toghail  (the  destruction  of  a  Fort), 
257,  205,  283 

TooHLA,  Of  the,  ("Destructions"); 
["Historic  Tales",  No.3],  257,  266, 
283 

Toichleach  Ua  Gadhra  [App.  646 

Toilette,  Credht\  309 

Toirrdhealbhach  Mor  Ua  Conchobhair 
(O'Conor),  414  [App.  535 

Toirrdhealbhach  OBnainy  234.  [See 
Warsof  Thomond.[ 

Tolameus  Mac  Lairg€  (Ptolemy  La- 
gus)  App.  621 

Tolka  river,  the  (J'ttlchlainnX  269 

Toll-cinriy  "  tonsured  head"  [App  618 

ToxADUHA  (Bursting  of  Lakes),  Sto- 
ries ot  294 

Tomaltach,  109.  110  [App  539 

Tomaltach  Og  Mac  Donnchaidh  [App. 
547 

Tomb  of  Oscar;  Ogham  inscription 
on,  304 

Tonn  Chliodhna,  the,  306 

Tonsure  (the  toll  ctnn)  [App.  618 

Toomregan  (Tuaim  JJrecain),  418 

Tooth  of  St.  Patrick,  the,  338 

Topographical  information  in  tract  in 
B.of  Lismore  (conversation  between 
St.  Patrick,  Ouw,  and  Caoilt€\ 
200.— in  tract  on  Diarmaid  and 
Grainn^,  314. — Notices  in  Fenian 
Poem,  305.>-Tract  (the  Agallamh 
na Seanorach) f  307. — from  Emania 
to  Lusk,  282 

Torchair  [App.  489,  490 

Torchill  [App.  490 

Toma  Eigecu,  191. — his  Poem,  as  to 
burial  of  IMthij  288 

Toma  OMaeilchonair€,  148 

ToroM  the  Dane,  403 

Tony  Island  [App.  563. — Conaing^s 
Tower  on,  244 

Toruigheacht  Dhiarmada  ie  Ghrain^, 
313 

Towers,  Round;  Petrie's  work  on 
the,  881 

Traceries  on  shrines,  323 

Trade  with  Scotland  in  curachs^  257 

Tragedies  {OiiUtxt  Aideadha) ;  (His- 
toric Tales.  No.  6),  273 

Trdigh  Caei  (the  Strand  of  Gael), 
311 

Trdigh  EothaiU  (near  Ballysadare), 
246 

Trdigh  mBaiU  [App.  475 

Tralee,  Beramain  near ;  Finn  at,  306 
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Transfonnation  into  birda,  fiBury,  426 
Trarels  of  the  Graedhil  before  reach- 
ing Erinn,  222 
Trees*';  ''The  Lettebs   and  the" 

[App.468 
Treim  the  Dane,  403 
Trenmdr,  804 

Tre^^  (Tieyit,  near  Tara),  19,  391 
''  Trias  Thaamatnrgns**,  Ck>lgan'8, 143 

— quotation  firom,  887  n. 
Tribute ;  History  of  the  Origin  of  the 

Boromean,  230 
Triuehadh  anAicfni(hi  Kerry),  448 
Tri-Liag;  Dun,  (Duntrileagne),  312 
Trim  {BaiUAiha  Trwm)  [App.  604 
Trinity,   the    Holy;    Colum    CUWs 

H^n  to,  329 
TrotgkUathan,  rath-builder  of  Tara, 

222 
Trophy,  barbarous ;  (see  Brain).  275 
Troy ;  Story  of  the  Destruction  of, 

25 
Trumpeters,  248 

Tripartite  Life  of  StPatrick,  330  [see 
Patrick] ;  [App.  609.— MS.  in  Bri- 
tish Museum,  345,  846. — on  St. 
Mac  Carthainn,  825.  —  (Passage 
fh)m),  344 
Tuadh  Mhumhatn,  209 
Tuagh  Inbker  (Mouth  of  the  Barm) 

[App.  475 
Tuatm  dd  Ghualann  (Tuam),  290 
Tuaim  Drecain,  (Toororegan),  49, 50, 

418.— St.  Bi-icin  of  (637),  418 
Tuaim  nDregan[App,  613 
Tuaim  Tenba;  {Dinn  Bigh);  [App.482 
Tuan  Mac  Cairill,  171 
Tuath  Emruisj  889,  [App.  621 
Tuatha  D€  Danann,  28.  —  Genea- 
logy of  the,  215 ^iii  Erinn,  (a.m. 

8303),  244.— fighting  under  Fintu, 
815. — [see  Fairies,  etc.  [App.  505. 
—Physicians   of    the,  28,  221.— 
Secret  Agency  of  the,  286 
Tuath  Amroisj  389,  [App.  621. 
Tuatha  FiodJia,  the  (Forest  Tribes), 

450 
Tuathal  Mad  Garbh,  55,  59 
Tuaihal  Teachtmar,  230, 264,  303  — 

the  daughter' of  [App.  585  n. 
Tuighen  (the  poet's  dficial   gown), 

383,  384 
7W<r,  in  the  east ;  a  Couch  made  at, 

310 
TuU^nt  St.  Caimech  of,  836  [App. 

600 
Tuirbh€  (Turvey,  near  Malahide,)  258 
Tuireann,  Tale  of  the  Sons  of,  319 
Tuirrin  hrighe  na  Bigh  (in  Scotland), 
287 


Tulach,  /lian,  808 

Tulach  na  n-JEspue  (near  Gabinte^y 

Co.  Dublin),  882 
Tulchlainn,  the;  (the  Tolka  river), 

269 
Tnlla,  near  Cabinteely  (Tu/ocA  na  n- 

Espuc),  882 
Tulloch  (see  Tealaeh),  451 
Tulach  na  F€ini,  308 
Tulwgh,  '*  to  humble" ;  connection  of 

the  word  with  Tailcenn  [App.  617 
Tundal,  194 

Turgesius  the  Dane  (a-d.  840),  56, 400 
Torloch;  the  Wars  of,  234.  —  Mor 

O'Conor,  183 
Turrey,  {Tmrbh€\  near  Malahide; 

Bay  of,  258 
Tutors,  subordinate,  3 
Tjrranny  ot^  Ireland,  355 
l^rella,  Co.  Down  (T€ach  Bighaia) 

428 
Tyrone  (Tir  Eoghain),  829 
Tyrrhene  (7W6i)  Sea,  the,  16. 
Ua  Brain^  58 
Uachtair,  Loch,  108 
Ua  ChongbhaU,  1,  11, 12,  13,  21, 171 

—Book  of  the,  13,  44,  [App.  496 
Ua  Conchobhair  [see  O'Ccmor] ;  Ca^ 

thai  Crobh'Dearg  [App.  547 
Ua    Cormaic;  A&an,  son    of,   382 

[App.    616;— Poem  by  Gilia  an 

Chomdedh,  70  [App.  526 
Ua   Corra,  Imramh;  Tale  of  the, 

289 
Uada,  in  Leighis  (Leiz)  [App.  481-2 
Ua  Duinechda  (see  Colgu)  [App.  615 
Ua  Flainn ;  Aenghus,  399 
Ua  Flomn ;  see  uTloinn, 
Ua  Gairbh,  222 
Ua  Gormain,   Maelmair€j  353,  361 

[App.  609 
Uaimh,  (Uatha,  etc.)  [App.  586  n. 
Uais,  72. 

Ualaarg  O'Buaire,  398 
Ua  Lughair,  Dubhihach,  170 
Uamach,  Colman  [App.  608 
Ua  Neamhnainn,  Caef,  308  [App.  594 
Ua  Bobhartaigh,  DomhnaU,  331 
Uatha,  Of  the;  (•^Caves''):- ["Histo- 
ric Tales",  No.  9],  9m.— Uatha; 

Uath ;  Uaimh  [App.  586  n. 
Uch,  ("  uch  oir),  49 
Uch,  uch,  187  [App.  671 
Uchbadh,  130 
Ugain^  M6r,  63,  68,  207  [App.  521, 

451.— Bace  of,  207*8.— Monarch, 

(B.C.  638),  252.— the  sots  of,  218 
Ugair€,  son  of  AHiU,  K.  of  Leinsler, 

421 
Uibh  FoirckeUain,  17 
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Ui  Briuin,  102.—  Gillausaill^  lord  of, 
414 

Ui  Cremhthainn,  territory  of,  325 

Ui  Diarmada^  13 

Uidhir,  Mac  ;  Tanaidh^j  419 

Uidhri;  Ltabharnah-,  182  [App.  570 

UiFailgh€{!Cm\j\  802,  866,  395 

Ui  Fkloinn ;  BaUi  Mor  [App.  548 

Ui  Main^,  312 

Ui  Mel€^  Bomjiu  pilgrims  settled  in, 
881  [and  see  /me/^,  App.  615] 

Ui  Netd;  Cam,  (Co.  Cork),  422 

Uing€(an  OTmce?)  [App.  493 

Uinch€  defeated  by  Fvm,  803 

Uisneachj  the  sons  of;  10,  14,  30,  86, 
96,  260,  275  [App.  527.— Tale  of 
Deirdr€,  and  the  sons  of,  ("  Aithid 
Dhardn  re  Macaibh  Ur\  294, 319 

Uithir,  218 

Uladh,  185,  207.— Jfa^A-,  [App.  631 
n. — ^the  Mesca^  186  [App.  637. — 
the  Ceasnaoidheanj  37  [App.  637-8 

Ulc  (gee  Belagh  Mic  UUc\  [App.  508 

UKduin  race,  the,  207,  863 

UUtach,  Christopher,  148 

Ulster,  Annals  of,  23, 83  [App.  583.— 
Fragment  in  T.C.D.,  90 

CTftan,  St.,  348,— teacher  of  Tirechan, 
847.  360  [App.  607-8 

UmaUl  [App.  565 

Umkailt;  JBurghetS",  (BorrisooleX  Mo- 
nastery of,  178  [App.  561 

Umhall,  846 

Uncial  letters,  824 

Uraicept  [App.  471 

Uraicnecht  [App.  501 

Urchair,  BaiU-ath-an'f  (Ardnurchar, 
Westmeath),  276  [App.  598 

Ussher,  Archbishop;  as  to  FlantCs 
synchronisms,  58. — ^his  Translation 
of  Canon  of  St.  Patrick  [App.  612 

Videntia  Island,  anciently  Dairbri, 
(or  Darair^X  272 

VaUancey,  recuess  theories  of,  17. — 
his  nonsense  about  "  Creaa^y  866 

Valoignes;  Hamode,  482 

Vandal  wamre  of  the  English  in  Ire- 
land, 855 

Vassalage  of  Tuatha  D€Danann,  248 

Vat  of  red  ale,  388.— of  royal  bronze, 
811 

Ventry  (Fwntrd^A),  808,  315  [App. 
597 

Verse;  Chain-,  (Conachlann)^  865 

Victory,  the  HiU  of  the  (Tealach  an 
Chosgair),  451 

Violation  of  a  King,  388  [App.  621 

Vision  of  Adamnauy  the,  424.— of 
St.  Bricin  (BmiU  Bridn),  418 

Visions  {Fit),  Tales  of,  296 


Virgin,  the  Blessed;  honoured,  367. 

—Ancient   Litany    of,    357,    380 

[App.  615. — Bepresentation  of  the 

Blessed,  323 

Virain  Saints  of  Erinn,  the;  under 

Briahid,  369 
Virgular  characters  [App.  470 
Visitation,    Primate    Colton*s ;    Dr. 

Beeres*  edition  of  [App.  618 
VowsofChiyahy,  280,  814 
Waldron,  Laurence,  M.P.,  174  [App. 

646 
Wales,  Ancient  laws  of,  201 
Walter,  the  daughter  of  [App.  565 
Wand  of  the  Poet,  the  XFleasc  Fili) 

[App.  464. — Sanctuary  under,  3 
Ward  (see   Mac  an  Bhaird),    330, 
142.— Father  Hugh,  26,  [App.  645. 
—His  life  of  St.  Bumold,  381 
Ware,  Sir  James,  97, 107,  127,  etc.— 
on  litany  of  Aengus,  880. — his  refe- 
rence to  Flanrij  63.— to  the  Annals 
of  Connacht,  106— Mac  Firbis  em- 
ployed by,  127  (and  see  122). 
Wars  of  the  Danes  with  the  Gaedhil ; 

the  History  of  the,  188,  282 
Wars  of  Thomond,   the  History  of 

the,  288 
Watchguards,  Finn'g.  815 
Waterford  (Port  La%rg€u  50 
Wave  of  Cliodhna,  the,  306 
Waves,  Magical,  of  the  Tuatha  D€ 

Danann,  447 
Well ;  of  Seangarmain^  the  (in  Kerry), 
306— the,   called    Tobar    Cheanna 
Mh6ir,  272 
Westminster,    the    Cardinal   Arch- 
bishop of;  Crozier  in  the  possession 
of;  388 
Westminster  Abbey,  Papers  concern- 
ing Ireland  in  the  Chapter  House  of, 
[App.  604 
Wexford,  the  Picts  landed  in,  450 
Wheel;  Bowing,  (see  Roth RamhacK), 

883, 401,  421,  423,  427 
White ;  Priests  clad  in  [App.  505 
White  Book  of  Christ  Church,  re- 
ferred to  [App.  603 
Whiteness  of  Lime,  810 
Wicklow  (Inbher  Deo)  [App.  485 
Widow's,  the,  Sheep ;  Case  of,  43-4. 
Wife  of  an  0//ainA,Priyileges  of  the,  8 
Wilde,  Mr.  W.  B. ;  Census  Beport  by 

[Appb  680 
William,  Clann ;  (Burkes  of),  422 
William  Gorm  O'Ruairc,  898 
William  Ruadh  QRuairc,  898 
Windele,  Mr.  John,  of  Cork ;  nego- 
dation  with  him  as  to  fragment  of 
Book  of  Lismore,  —  [Note.  This 

47 
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fragment  has,  since  the  delivery  of 
these  Lectures,  been  restored  to  the 
original  Book  at  Lismore],  199 

Wings  of  birds  worked  in  thatch,  310, 
811 

Wisdom ;  the  Seven  Orders  of,  9 

Wiseman,Cardhuil ;  Cromer  in  posses- 
sion of,  838,  48 

Witches,  249 

Writers  (historic)  of  the  icn.,  zni., 
and  zxv.  centuries,  82 

Writing  in  Erinn  before  St.  Patrick's 
time;  Of  [App.  463 

Women;  the  six  best,  in  the  world 
[App.  515.— <]f  Erinn;  the  Plain- 
tive Song  of  the,  334— Foreign 
stammering  (Saxons),  385 


Wonders  of  Erinn;  tlie  Cam  of 
Trdigk  EothaiU^  one  of  the,  24C 

Wood;  writing  on  Tablets  of  [App. 
464 

"  World" ;  Dair€  DommAar,  "  Empe- 
ror of  the  whole**,  315 

Worship  of  the  Sun,  discovered  hj 
Yallanoej,  366 

Wurzburg,  MS.  at;  27. 

Yellow  Ford,  Battle  of  (J3e/  <m  Atha 
JSiddhe),  417 

Yew  cover  of  Domhnack  Airgid^  SQr2 

Yew  tree  over  BaiU*8  grave ;  Tablets 
of  the  fApp.  465 

Zeuss  (Grammatica  Celtica^  MSS. 
noted  by,  27 


[finis.] 
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